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AKIMCANNA : SELF-NAUGHTING 


By 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 
Vivo autem jam non ego (Gal. 11.20) 

Ey,a diz solte du sele scheiden von allem dem, daz iht isl (Eckhart, Pfeiffer 525). 
Her umbe' sol der mensch geflizzen sin, daz er sich entbilde sin 
selbes unt aller creature noch keinen vater wizze denne got aJleine .... 

Diz ist aller menschen f remde . . . . Ich wolde, das irz befunden hetet 
mit Jebenne” (Eckhart, Pfeiffer pp. 421, 464). 

“ When thou standest still from the thinking of self, and the willing of self’' (Jacob 
Bohme, Of the Super semual Life). 

An ego-mania occasioned the fall of Lucifer, who would be “ like the 
Most High” (Is. XIII. 14), thinking Who is like me in Heaven or Earth?” 
(Tabari, Ch. XXIV), and desiring to deify hirrfeelf (Augustine, De qu. vet. 
Test. CXHI) not in the way discussed below by an abnegation of selfhood, 
but as St. Thomas Aquinas says “ by the virtue of his own nature” and ” of 
his own power {Sum. Theol. I. 63.3 c). We are all to a greater or less extent 
ego-maniacs, and to the same extent followers of Satan. Act V. 36 refers to 
a certain Theudas as ” boasting himself to be somebody”. 

In the vernacular, when a man is presumptuous, we ask him “ who do 
you think you are”, and when we refer to someone’s insignificance we call 
him a nobody’ , or in earlier English a “nithing”. In this worldly sense 
it is a good thing to be ” someone” and a misfortune to be “ nobody”, and 
frbrn this point of view we think well of ” ambition ” (iti-bkavabhava tanhd). 
To be “someone” is to have a name and lineage {ndma- gotta) , or at least 
to have a place or rank in the world, some distinction that makes us recog- 
nizable and conspicuous. Our modern civilisation is essentially individualistic 
and self-assertive,^ even our educational systems being more and more designed 
to .foster “self-expression” and “self-realisation”: and if we are at all 
concerned •about what happens after ^eath, it is in terms of the survival of 
our ^reasured “ personality”^ with all its attachments and memories. 

.• On the other hand, in the words of Eckhart, “ Holy scripture cries aloud 
for freedom from self”. In this unanimous and universal teaching, which 
affirms an absolute liberty and autonomy, spacial and temporal, attainable as 
well here and now as anywhere else, this treasured “personality” of ours is at 

1. Mainly based, as the title implies, on ChrivStian and Buddhist sources. 

2. We write “ personality because we are using the word here in its vulgar 
vSense and not in the stricter and technical sense in which the veritable ” person is 
distinguished from the phenomenal “ individual ”, e.g. in Aitareya Arcmyaka II. 3.2 
and Boethius, Controi Evtychen, 11. 
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once a prison and a fallacy, from which only the Truth shall set you free 
a prison, because all definition limits that which is defined, and a fallacy 
because in this ever changing composite and corruptible psycho-physical 
“ personality” it is impossible to grasp a constant, and impossible therefore 
to recognize any authentic or “ real” substance. In so far as man is merely 
a “ reasoning and mortal animal’' tradition is in agreement with the modern 
determinist in affirming that “this man”, so-and-so, has neither free wilH 
nor any element of immortality. How little validity attaches to this man’s 
conviction of free-will will appear if we reflect that while we speak of “ doing 
what we like”, we never six^ak of “ being when we like” and that to conceive 
of a spatial liberty that is not also a temporal liberty involves a contradic- 
tion. Tradition, however, departs from science by replying to the man who 
confesses himself to be only the reasoning and mortal animal that he has 

3. The doctrine is one of escape and the pursuit of happiness. It will not 
be confused with what has been called escapism. Escapism is an essentially selfish, 
activity, failure to " face the music” (as when one “ drowns one’s sorrow’s in drink”), 
and the choice of easier paths ; escapism is a symptom of disappointment, and 
cynical rather than mature. We need hardly say that to ” wish one had never been 
bom” is the antithesis of the 'perfect sorrow that may be occasioned by the sense 
of a continued existence : we are born in order to die. but this death is not one 
that can be attained by suicide or suffering death at the hands of others ; it is not 
of ourselves or others, but only of God that it can be said in the words of St. John 
of the Cross, ” and, slaying, flost from death to life translate.” 

At the same time, the true way of ” escape” is by far more strenuous than 
the life that is escaped (hence the designation of the religious in India as a “Toiler”, 
sramam), and it is the degree of a man’s maturity (in Skr. the extent to which 
he is pakva, “ pukka”, and no longer dma, “raw”) that is the measure of the possi- 
bility of his escape, and consequent beatitude. 

“The minds of some are set on Union [yoga), the minds of others on com- 
fort (ksema)” (TS. V. 2. 17, cf. KU. 11. 1-4). 

4. The denial of freewill in “ this man”, the individual, is explicit in Sn. 350. 
“Tt does not belong to the many-folk to do what they will (na kdmakaro hi 
puthujjammm, cf. “Ye cannot do the things that ye would”, Gal. V. 17) : and 
this denial is made in a very striking manner in S. III. 66-67 where for the usual 
formula according to which the body and mentality are anattd, not 1, nor mine, 
the proof is offered that this body, sensibility, etc., cannot be “ mine”, cannot be 
“ I”, for if these were myself, or mine, they would never be sick, since in this case 
one could say “ Let my body, sensibility, He, be thus, or not- thus” ; nothing being 
really ot^s except to the extent that we have it altogether in o’’r power, mor any-’ 
thing variable any part of an identity such as the notion of a “very person” 
(satpuru^a) intends. A further consideratir is this, that if the becoming (bhava) 
of the finite individual w^ere not absolutely determined by “ fate”, “mediate causes”, 
or “karma” (the terms are synonymous), the idea of an omniscient providence 
(prajha, pemnd; knowledge of things not derived from the things themselves) would 
be unintelligible. In this connection we may remark that we are not, of course, 
concerned to prove any doctrine whatever dialectically, but only to exhibit its con- 
sistency, and therewith intelligibility. The consistency of the Philosophia Perennis 
is indeed good ground for “ faith” (i.e. confidence, as distinguished from mere belief) ; 
but as this “ Philosophy” is neither a “ system” nor a “ philosophy”, it cannot be 
argued for or against. 
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“forgotten who he is” (Boethius, De Consol, prose vi), requires of him to 
“ Know thyself”,^ and warns him “ If thou knowest not thyself, begone” 
{si ignorm te, egredere, Cant. I. 8). Tradition, in other words, affirms the 
valic^ty of our consciousness of being but distinguishes it from the so-and-so 
that we think we are : the validity of our consciousness of being is not esta- 
blished in metaphysics (as it is in philosophy) by the fact of thought or 
knowledge ; on the contrary, our veritable being is distinguished from the 
operations of discursive thought and empirical knowing, which are simply the 
casually determined workings of the “ reasoning and mortal animal”, which 
are to be regarded yathdbhutam, not as affects but only as effects in which 
we (in our veritable being) are not really, but only supposedly involved. 
Tradition, then, differs from the “ nothing-morist” (Skr. ndstika, Pali naU 
thika) in affirming a spiritual nature that is not in any wise, but immeasur- 
able, inconnumerable, infinite and inaccessible to observation, and of which, 
therefore, empirical science can neither affirm nor deny the reality. It is to 
this “ spirit (GK. pmeuma, Skr. dimm, Pali Attd, Arabi ruh, etc.) as dis- 
tinguished from body and soul, i.e. whatever is phenomenal and formal (Gk. 
soma and psyche, Skr, and Pali ndma-rupa, and savijndna~kdya, savihhdna- 
kdya, “name and appearance”, the “body with its consciousness”) that tradi- 
tion attributes with perfect consistency an absolute liberty, spatial and tem- 
rx)ral. (Xir sense of free will is as valid in itself as our sense of being, and as 
invalid as our sense of being So-and-so. There is a free will, a will, that is, 
unconstrained by anything external to its own nature ; but it is only “ ours” 
to the extent that we have abandoned all that we mean in common sense by 
“ ourselves” and our “ own” willing ; only His service is perfect freedom. 
“Fate lies in the created causes themselves” (St. Thomas, Sum. TheoL I. 116. 
2) : “Whatever departeth farthest from the First Mind is involved more 
deeply in the meshes of Fate’ (i.e., karma, the ineluctable operation 
of “mediate causes”)'; and everything is so much the freer from 
Fate, by how much it draweth nigh to the pivot of all things. 


5. E.g., Avencebrol, Fons Vitae, I. 2, quid est ergo quod debet homo inqiiirere 
in hac vita ? . . . .hoc cst ut sciat se ipsum. The reader will not confuse the ” science of 
.self” {dtmavidyd) here intended the psychologist, whether ancient or modern ; 
as remarked by Vansteenberghe, the gnothi seauton with which Nicholas 
of Cusa opens his De docta ignorantia “ n’est plus le ’Conniais toi- 
men^’ du psychologue Socrate, e’est le ’Sois maitre de toi (— Dh. 160 attd hi attano 
ndth(f) des moralistes stoiciens” {Autour de la Docte Ignorance, 1915, p. 42). In 
the same way, the only raison d'etre of ” Buddhist psychology” is not “scientific”, 
but to break down tlie illusion of self. Whereas the modem psychologist’s only 
concern and curiosity are with the all-too-human self, that very self which even 
in its highest and least suspected extensions is still a piison. Traditional metaphy- 
sics has nothing in common with this psychology which restricts itself to ” what 
can be psychically experienced” (Jung's own definition). 

6. The phenomena of this “spirit” (the realisations of its possibilities of 
manifestation under given conditions) are all plK‘nomena whatever (amongst which 
those which are called “ spiritualistic” have no privileged rank, — on die contrary, 
“ A mouse is miracle enough. ...”). 
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And if it sticketh to the constancy of the Supernal Mind, that needs 
not move, it is superior to the necessity of Fate’' (Boethius, De Consol prose 
IX). This freedom of the Unmoved Mover (“That which, itself at rest, 
outgoeth them that run,” Isa Up, 4) from any necessitas comtionis is that of 
the spirit that bloweth where and as it will {hdpou thelei pnei, John III. 8; 
carati yathd vasam, RV. X.168.4);^ to possess it, one must have been “born 
again. .. .of the Spirit” (John III.7-8), and thus “in the spirit” (St. Paul, 
passim), must have “found and awakened to the Spirit”® {yasydnuvittak 
pratibuddha dtmd, BU. IV.4.13), must be in excessus (“gone out of” one- 
self, one’s senses), in samddhi (etymologically and semantically “synthesis”), 
unified {eko bhuiah), or in other words “dead” in the sense that “the king- 
dom of God is for none but the thoroughly dead” (Eckhart) and that Rum! 
speaks of a “dead man walking” {Mathnam, VI. 742-755), or again that 
of initiatory death as the prelude to a regeneration. There is not, of course, 


7. RV. X. 168. 3-4, John III. 7-8 and Gylfiginning 18 present remarkable 
parallels* 

8. “ He who sties, thinks and discriminates this Spirit, whose pleasure and 
play are with the Spirit, whOvSe* dalliance is with the Spirit (as in BU. IV. 3. 21. 
“ All creation is female to God'’) and whose joy is in the Spirit, he becomes auto- 
nomous (svardj), he becomes a Mover-at-will ikamdedrin) in every world ; but his 
worlds whose knowledge is otherwise than this are corruptible, he does not become 
a Mover-at-will in any world” (CU. VII. 25.' 2), The conception of Motion-at-will 
is developed in very many texts, from? RV. IX. 113.9. ” Make me undying there 
where motion is at will ” {yatrdnukdmam caranam. . . .mdm amrtam krdki) onwards. 
The Christian equivalent can be found in John III. 8 and X. 9 (“shall go in and 
out and find pasture ” like Taitt. Up. III. 10.5 ” he goes up and down these worlds, 
eating what he will and assuming what aspect he will”). 

Motion-at-will is a necessary consequence of filiation or deification ; the Spirit 
moving “ as it wfill” in virtue of its omni-and total presence, and because “He that 
is joined unto the Lord is one spirit” (I Cor. VI.17)’ ; all possession of “powers” 
{fddht, iddhi, such as flying through the air or walking on. the water) being gifts 
of the Spirit and depending upon a more or less ablatio omnis alteritatis et diversi- 
tatis (Nicolas of Cusa). In other wwds, our freedom and beatitude are the less the 
more we are still “ ourselves”, un tel The “ miracle” is never an “ impossibility”, 
but only so according to our way of thinking : performance is always the demon- 
stration of a possibility. It is not opposites (as “possible” and “impossible’, 
but contraries (for example rest and m<?tion, both of which are “possibles”) 
that are reconciled in divinis. “ Primitive” languages .'etain the ‘ stamp 
of this polarity in words which may mean either of two contrary things (cf. Freud 
on Abel, “ Gegensinn der Urwort” in Jahrb. jiir psychaamdytische und psycho- 
patholagische Forschungen, Bd. II, 1910, and Betty Heimann, “ The Polarity of 
the Infinite” in Journ. Indian Society of Oriental Art, V, 1938). 

It may be added that because of the identity of the immanent and transcendent 
Spirit (I Cor. VI. 17 : “ That art thou” of the Upanisjads, etc.) we make no real 
distinction in the present article between “ my spirit” (the “ ghost” that we “ give 
up”, at death) and “the spirit” (the Holy Ghost), although sometimes writing 
“spirit” with reference to the immanent essence {cmtmdtimn) and “Spirit” with 
reference to the transcendent essence (paramdtman) , So far as a distinction can 
be made, it is “ logical but not real” (secondum rationem, nan secundum rem). 
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any necessary connection between liberation and physical death a man can 
as well be liberated “ now in the time of this life’' {jivmi mukta) as at any 
other time, all depending only upon his remembering “ who he is”, and this 
is thp same as to forget oneself, to '‘hate one’s own life” (psyche, “ soul” or 
“self”, Luke, XIV. 26), deficere a se tola and a semetipsa liquescere (St 
Bernard),’^ the “death of the soul” (Eckhart), “nothing else than that the 
spirit goeth out of itself, out of time, and: entereth into a pure nothingness” 
(Tauler), becoming thus “free as the Godhead in its non-existence” (Eck- 
hart) ; to have said “ Thy will be done, not mine” or in other words, to have 
been perfected in “ Islam”. 

Man has thus two selves, lives or “ souls”, one rational and mortal, the 
other spiritual and not in any way conditioned by time or space, but of which 
the life is a now “ where every where and every when is focussed” {Paradise, 
XXIX, 12), and “apart from what has been or shall be” (KU.II.14), that 
“ now that stands still ” of which we as temporal beings knowing only a past 
and future can have no empirical experience. Liberation is not a matter only 
of shaking off the physical body — oneself is not so easily evaded — but, as 
Indian texts express it, of shaking off all bodies, mental or psychic as well as 
physical. “ The word of God is quick and powerful, and shari>er than any 
two-edged sword, piercing even unto the dividing asunder of soul {psyche) 
and spirit (pneuma) Heb, IV.12. It is between these two that our choice 

9. ‘‘ Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it” (Eccl, XII. 7). Our sense of being may be ‘‘in the 
dust” or “ in the spirit”, and so either ‘‘ saved or lost”. It is well for him ” who has 
been oi vStrength to awaken before the body is unstrung” (KU. VL4), 

10, For St, Bernard see Gilson, La Theologk Mystique de Saint Bernard, 
Paris 1934, Ch. V. How close to Indian formulation St. Bernard comes appears in 
his distinction of propriurti from esse {mania from attd) and in Rousselet's sum- 
mary ( ib. p. 150, note 2) “ Cela revient a dire quwn ne peut pleinement poss^der 
dieu sans pleinement se jxisseder soi-meme”, at the same time that (ib. —152, note 1) 
” II n’y a plus de suum, Tetre sest vide de lui-meme”, as in SB. III. 8. 1. 2-3, where 
the initiated sacrificer is “as if emptied out of himself” (riricdna ivdtnid bhavati) 
in order to enter into possession, of his “ whole self” (sarvdtmdnam) , or as in A. I. 
249 where the rnan who “ has brought into full being-body, will and foreknowing 
(phdvita-kdyo, ‘citto, -pahho, i.e. whole self) is not emptied out (aparitto aprarikta) 
but the Great Spiritual-Self of which thg way is beyond all measure” (mahattd appa- 
mdna-vihdri ) . 

•11. As far as possible this clear distinction of “ soul” (psyche, anima, najs, 
bedam, etc.) from “spirit” (pneuma, spiritus, riih. dtman, etc.) is maintained in 
the present article ; cf. Origen, cited by Eckhart, Pfeiffer' p. 351 din geist ist dir 
niht genomen : die krefte diner sele vSint dir genomen (“ It is not thy spirit, but 
the powers of thy soul that art taken from thee”). It must also be recognized, 
however, that in the European tradition the wwd “ soul” is used in many senses 
(for example, “ animal” is literally “ ensouled”, anima here as spiraculum vitae, cf, 
Skr. prdna-bhrt) and that in one of these senses (which is strictly that of Philo’s 
“ soul of the soul”, Heres. 55, cf. Augustine, De duabis animabis contra Manicheos 
“ soul” means “ spirit”. In what sense “ soul” is or is not to be taken to mean 
“ spirit” is discussed by William of Thierry in the Golden Epistle, 50 (p. 87 in 
Shewring’s English version, London, 1930). In the same way utman may refer to 
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lies ; between ourselves as we are in ourselves and to others, and ourselves 
as we are in God — ^not forgetting that, as Eckhart says, “Any flea as it is 
in God is higher than the highest of the angels as he is in himself”. Of these 
two “selves”, the psycho-physical and spiritual, one is the “life” (psyche) 
to be rejected, the other the “ life” that is thereby saved of Luke XVII. 33 
and Math. XVI. 25 : and of these again the former is that “ life ” ( psyche ) 
which “he who hateth in this world shall keep it unto life eternal” (John 
XII. 25) and which a man must “hate, if he would be my disciple” (Luke 
XIV. 26), It is assuredly all that is meant by psyche in our word “psycho 
logy” that is in this way “ le moi haissable” ; all of us, in fact, that is subject 
to affects or affections or wants of any sort, or entertains opinions “ of its 

own”.^2 

The unknown author of the Cloud of Unknowing is therefore altogether 
in order when he says (Ch. 44) so poignantly that “ All men have matter 
of sorrow : but most specially he feeleth matter of sorrow, that wotteth and 
feeleth that he is. . . .And whoso never felt this sorrow, he may make sorrow : 
for why, he never yet felt perfect sorrow. sorrow, when it is had. . . . 
maketh a soul able to receive that joy, the which reevLth from a man all 
witting and feeling of his l>eing”. And so also Blake, when he says “ I 
would go down unto annihilation and Eternal Death, lest the last Judg- 
ment come and find me Unannihilate, and I be seiz'd and giv n into the 
hands of my own Selfhood”. In the same way St. Paul Vivo, autem jam 


the psycho-physical self” or to the spiritual self ; from the latter point of view, the 
PvSycho-physical self is mmttd, not spiritual” 1 It is because both ” .soul” and 
” spirit” are selves, although of very different orders, that an equivoiation is in- 
evitable : the use of the words in their context has always to be very carefully 
considered ; the proper sense can always be made out. 

12. Cf. the citation from Jacob Bdhme at the head of this article. It is com- 
paratively easy for us to admit that a ” self-willing” is egotistical ; it is far more 
difficult, but equally indispensable to realise that a “self-thinking”, i.e. “ thinking 
for onCvSelf” or “ having opinions of one's own” is as much an error, or “ sin,” 
defined as ” any departure from the order to the end” as any wilfulness can be. 
A good case of “ thinking for oneself” is what is called the ” free examination of 
vseripture ; and here, as was lately remarked by Mr. David MacIver, ” the numb,er 
of possible objections to a point of doctrine ^is equal to the number of ways of mik- 
understanding it, and therefore indefinite”. 

13. Vairdgya, ” dis-gust”, as distinguished from asa bhahga, “ disappoint imnt”. 
nekkhemam-sita as distinguished from geha^sita in D. II. 279 ; or kata Iheon lu’pe 
as distinguished from tau kosmou lupe in II Cor. VIL 10. 

14. As remarked by St. Thomas Aquinas {Sum, Theol. I. 63. 3), ” no creature 
can attain a higher grade of nature without ceasing to exist”, which self-denial is a 
thing ” against the natural desire”. It is not of its “own” will that the creature can 
desire its own “ annihilation” or “ death”. But our con^ioiisness of being ( as 
distinguished from any conceit of being So-and-so or such and such) is precisely 
mt the “ creature” ; it is another will in me than “ mine”, the lovei’ of another 
(S. IV. 158) self than “mine” that “longs intensely for the Great Self” {mahattam 
abhikhankata, M. II. 21) i.e. for Itself ; this does not pertain to our self-love, but 
God’s, who is in all things self-intent and loves no one but himself. 
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non ego : vivit in me Ckristus (Gal. 11. 20). 

We are sometimes shocked by the Buddhist disparagement of natural 
affections and family ties. But it is not the Christian who can thus recoil, 
for no man can be Christ’s disciple “ who hateth not father and mother, and 
wife and children, and brethren, and sisters”, as well as himself (Luke XIV. 
26). These uncompromising words, from one who endorsed the command 
to honour father and mother and who equated contempt with murder, show 
clearly enough that it is not an ethical doctrine of unselfishness or altruism 
that we are dealing with, but a purely metaphysical doctrine of the transcend- 
ing of individuation. It is in the same sense that he exclaims “ Who are my 
mother and my brethren ?” (Mark III. 34 etc.), and accordingly that Eckhart 
warns “ As long as thou still knowest who thy father and thy mother have 
been in time, thou art not dead with the real death” (Pfeiffer, p. 462), 

There can be no return of the prodigal, no “ turning in” (nivrtti) except 
of same to same. ‘‘ Whoever serves a God, of whom he thinks that ‘ He is one 
and I another’, is an ignoramus” (BU.I.4.10) : “If then you do not make 
yourself equal to God, you cannot apprehend God : for like is known by like” 
(Hermes, Ltb. XL ii. 20 b). The question is asked of the home-comer, ” Who 
art thou ?” and if he answers by his own or ^ family name, he is dragged 
away by the factors of time on the threshold of success (JUB. III. 14. 1-2) 

“ that ill-fated soul is dragged back again, reverses its course, and having 
failed to know itself, lives in bondage to uncouth and miserable bodies. The 
fault of this soul is its ignorance”^® (Hermes, LihfX. 8 a). He should answer 
“ Who I am is the light Thou art. What heavenly light Thou art, as such 
1 come to Thee”, and answering thus is welcomed accordingly, “ Who thou 
art, that am 1 ; and who I am, art thou. Come in” (JUB. HI. 14. 3-4) : to 
the question ” Who is at the door?” he answers ” Thou art at the door” and 

15. The traveller, at the end of life’s journey, knocks at the Sundoor (as in 
JUB. etc.) ; which is the door of the house of Death (as in Kl^.), and that of 
Yama’s paradise (as in RV.), and would be received as a guest ; or as expressed in 
Pali, amala-dvdram dhacca iiithati. Admission, however, depends upon anonymity, 
with all its implications of ‘'being in the spirit” {dimany ctya 7riukha ddatte, 
” going in the spirit, the gate receives him”, JUB. III. 33. 8). There can be no doubt 
that the same mythical and profound eschatology underlies the Homeric legend of 
iJlysses and Polyphemus. The latter is assuredly Death (his one eye corresponds 
to .diva’s third ; that is blinded and trflis ” closed” means that the world illumined 
by sun* and moon, the two eyes of the Gods, is to persist for Ulysses and his com- 
panions ; it must be an initiatory, not in final death that is overcome, as is also 
suggested by the ” cave”) ; his land which yields crops untilled is a Paradise, like 
Yama’s or Varuna’s ; Ulysses would be his guest. The story as told by Homer 
(and Euripides) has become an adventure rather than a myth, but it remains that 
the hero who overcomes Death is the one man wLo when he is asked “who art thou” 
answers “ No one” ; and it is notewwthy that in the Euripides version when the 
blinded Cyclops cries out “ Where is Nobody ”, the Chorus answers “ Nowhere, 
O Cyclops”. It would be hard to say whether or not Flomcr still understood 
his material” : it may be taken for granted that Euripides did not. 

16. Cf. Dh. 243 where after a list of “ faults”, we have “ the sunreme fault is 
ignorance” {avijjd paramam rmlam). 
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is welcomed with the words “Come in, O myself “ (Rum!, Mathnawi, I. 
3062-3) ; it is not as tm tel that he can be received, — “ Whoever enters, say- 
ing ‘I am So-and-so’, I smite him in the face” (Shams-i-Tabriz) ; as in 
Cant. I. 7 si ignoras te, egredere. 

“ He that is joined unto the Lord, is one spirit” (I Cor. VI. 27). But 
this Spirit (dtmm), Brahman, God, the “What?” of JUB. III. 14, “hath not 
come anywhence nor become anyone” (KU. 11.18) ; the Imperishable has 
neither personal nor family name (BU. III. 8.8, Madhyariidina text), nor 
any caste (Miuid- Up. I. 1.6) ; “God himself does not know what he is, 
because he is not any what”^" (Erivgena) ; the Buddha is “neither priest 
nor prince nor husbandman nor any one at all (iida koci 
wander in the world a veritable naught {akinicana) . .. .Useless to ask my 
kin {gottam Sn. 455-6).^® 

The outlines of the universal doctrine of self-naughting and of self- 
sacrifice or devotion in the most literal sense of the, words having been drawn 
above, we propose to devote the remainder of our demonstration to its speci- 
fically Buddhist formulation in terms of akimcaniidyatana, “ the station of 
no-what-ness”, or more freely “the Cell of Self-naughting”. “When it is 
realised that ‘ There is no au^nt’ {n'atthi kimci), that is ‘Emancipation of the 


17. The deiformed soul in which an ablatio omnis alteritatis et diversitatis 
has been effected (Nicolas of Cusa) is therefore beyond our speech ways {vadapalha, 
Sn. 1076), “ unknowai to herself or any creature, she know^s well that she is, but 
does not know what she is” (Eckhart, Pfeiffer, p. 537). 

18. In the same way the famous Ode of Shams-i-Tabriz (XXXI in Nicholson), 
“....I know not myself....! am not of Adam nor of Eve.... My place is the 
Placeless, my trace is the Traceless ; nor body nor life, sirice I am of the life of 
the Beloved” {na tan ndsad na jdri ndsad, ki man az jdn jdndn-am). Njcholson 
comments : “ T am nought’ means ‘God is all’ From the Indian point of view, 
the “ Beloved” is, of course, “ the Spirit which is also one’s owm spiritual essence”", — 

For one who has attained, there is none dearer than the Spirit”, or ” than the 
Self” (na piyataram attayvd, S.I. 75, cf. BU. 1,4.8 tad etat preyah putrat . . . .yad 
ayam dtmd . . . .dtrndnam eva priyam updstta; II. 4 ; IV. 5; CU. VII. 25 etc.). With 
” traceless” compare Dh. 179 lam buddham amntugocaram apudarn, kern padena 
nessatha, “That Buddha, whose pasture is without end, the footless (or trackless), 
by what track you find him out?” (complementary to the usual doctrine of the 
vestigium pedis, according to which the intelligible Buddlia (or Agni) can be. tracked 
by his spoor, pddd or paddni) . “ A Tathagata, I say, is actually (dhamme) beyond 
our ken (unanuvejja, M. J. 140) ; and in the same way of Arhats' “ there is no 
demonstration” (tesam natthi pannapandya, ib.) : “Him neither gods nor men can 
see” (tarn ce ki uddakkhum, S.I. 23). The last is spo-ken in the Buddha’s physical 
presence, and corresponds to the well known text of the Vafracchedika Sutra, “Those 
who see me in the body (rupena) or think of me in words, their way of thinking 
is mistaken, they do not see me at all ; the Blessed Ones are to be seen only in the 
Body of the Law, the Buddha can only be rightly understood as the Principle of 
the Law, assuredly not by any means ” ; cf. St. Thomas “ Therefore if anyone in 
seeing God conceives something in his mind, this is not God, but one of God’s 
effects” (Summa Theologka, m. 92. 1 ad 4) . . . We have no means for considering 
what God is, but rather how He is not” (ib, 1.3.1), 
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wiir^® (ceto-vimutti) in the ‘Station of No what-ness’ ” (S. IV. 296, cf. D. 
II. 112). The exact meaning of “There is naught”, i.e. “naught of mine^^o 
is brought out in A. 11.177 “ The Biiahman^^ speaks the truth and no lie when 
he says ‘ I am naught of an anyone anywhere, and therein there is naught of 
mine anywhere soever ’ ” {ndham kvaconi kassaci kimcmmh, tasmin na ca 
mama kavacani katthaci kimcanam rCatthi, also in A.L206),^^ the text con- 

19. Ceto-vimutti (often rendered “Heart’s release”) is contrasted with panna- 
vimutti, “Intellectual emancipation” {ceto- and panna- denoting both the means 
or way of liberation and the respect in which liberation is obtained) ; the texts 
often speak of a “ being free in both departments” ubhato-bhdga-vimntti, as well 
as of other types of liberation ; and it is evident that the two w'ays, which are 
those of the will and the intellect converge and ultimately coincide. A. 11.36 ceto- 
visippato hoti vitakku-pathesu, “ He is a past master of the will in matters of 
choice” or “ matters of counsel”, brings out very clearly the conative connotations 
of ceto, which are evident also for cetas in AV. VI. 116. 3. S. Ill 60 defines sahkhdrd 
as samcetand, rendered by Mrs. Rhys Davids “ seats of will ”. It is clear, then 
that the connection of ccto-vimutti with dkbncanha is intrinsic ; since it is just to 
the extent that one ceases to feel that one is anyone and to the extent that one 
loses all sense of proprium. (mama) that self-willing and self-thinking must cease. It 
is just because ceto implies both willing and thinking that it is difficult to represent 
it by a single English word ; how'ever, it is in just the same way that Englisli “ to 
have a mina to” is the same as “ to wish to” or “ to w^ant to”, and so too that Skr. 
man to “ thin!;” and kam to “ wish” or “w^ant” are virtually synonymous in many 
contexts. Panna is not, of course, “ thought” in this sense, but much rather “ specu- 
lation” in the strict sense of this word (ddityS mahaf . . . . ddarse pratirupah Kau? 
Up. IV. 2, with very many Christian and other parallels, e.g. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Sum. Theol. I. 12. 9 c “ All things are seen in. God as in an intelligible mirror”, i.e. 
the speculum acternum). It is asked in M. I. 437, How is it that some are liberated 
in one w'^ay and some in the other, the Buddha replying that it depends upon “ a 
difference in faculties” {indriya-vemattatam) . The difference is, in fact, typically 
that of the royal from the sacerdotal, K^atriya from Brahman character ; because 
of which difference it is that a bhakii-mdrgd and karma-rndrga are stressed in the 
Bhagavad Gita and a jhdna-mdrga in the Upanisads. The tw-o w^ays, of ceto- 
vimutti (in thoulbaka 19 identified with inctid, “charity”) and pahha-vimutti cor- 
respond to and are essentially the same as the bhakti-nidrga and jhana-marga of 
Brahmanical texts. 

20. It will be seen that the Aihat or Brahman who has attained to self- 
naughting and confesses accordingly “ n at tin' or “natihi kimci' might have been 
ciled a '' natthika' , or natthikavudki (‘^Denier”). If he is never in fact so called 
(but rather, sunyavddt) , it is because these w-ere designations auront in a very 
diffejienf sense, with reference viz. to the “ materialist” or “ sceptic” wiio denies 
thht there is another world or hereafter (as in M. I. 402-3) or takes the extreme 
view (natthitd) that there is absolutely nothing in common betw^een the individual 
that acts and the individual that experiences the results of the act (S.II.17). We 
propose to discuss this other “ Denier” upon another occasion. 

21. Pali Buddhism not only equates brahma-bhuta w4th buddha, brahma- 
cakka with dhamma-cakka, etc., but (where there is no polemic involved) maintains 
the old and familiar distinction of the Br^man by birth (brahma-bandhu) from 
the Brahman as Comprehensor (braknia-vit) , in the latter sense equating Brahman 
with Arhat, passim. 

22. Netti 62 (cited in Gradual Sayings, p. 1B4) explains kimrana here by 
rdga-moha-dosa, i.e. ethically, and this is true in the sense that when self is let go, 
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tinuing * Therewith he has no conceit of being ‘a Toiler’ {samana) or 'a 
Brahman’, nor conceit that ‘ I am better than’, or ‘ I am equal to’, or ‘in- 
ferior to’ (anyone). Moreover, by a full-comprehension of this truth, he 
reaches the goal of veritable ’naughting’” [cikmcannam yeva pa(ipadmn). 
What is neither “ I” nor “ mine” is above all body, sensibility, volitional con- 
formations, and empirical consciousness (i.e. the psycho-physical self), and 
to have rejected these is “for your best good and beatitude” ( S. III. 33, 
chapter entitled NatumMka, “ What is not ‘ Yours’ ” ). Accordingly, ” Behold 
the Arhats beatitude ! No wanting can be found in them: excised the thought 
‘I am’ {as7m) 'p delusions net is rent. .. .Unmoving, unoriginated..,. 
Brahma -become. . . .tme ‘ Persons’ (sappurisd) , natural sons of the Wake. . . . 
That heart-wood of the Brahma-life is their eternal -reason ; unshaken in 
whatever plight, release from ‘still-becoming’ ( punabbhava) , on ground of 
‘ dompted (-self)’ they stand, they in the world have won their battle,... 
They roar the ‘Lion’s Roar’. Incomparable are the Wake” {Buddha, S. Ill, 
83-84). No question of a post-mortem ” annihilation” here, then, but of 
“ Persons” triumphant here and now ; their unconditionality will not Ix! 
changed by death, which is not an event for those who have ” died before 
they die” (Rumi), not an event for the jivmi-niukta, the veritable dik^ita 
for whom the funeral rites have already bam ix'rfornud and for whom his 
relatives have already mourned ( JUB. III. 7-9) : of these it is only the mani- 


there remains no ground for ‘any seltisli” passion : kimranu is the ** somewhat” of 
the man who still feels that he is ” somelxdy”. and aceordincly tht' ground in which 
interest, delusion and ill-will can flourish. 

In all resfX-CLs equivalent to natthi <Skr. fuhii) is Persian nfst in Shams i- 
Tabrlzi (T. 139.12 a, cited by Nicfiolson, p. 2.3.31. ” thou nauj.:ht t m'.s/ shfi), 
naughted of self, for there is no crime more heinous tlian tiiine e.xistencc”. 

23. This dws not imply that the Arhat ” is not”, but excludes from an in- 
effabla essence the process of thoiiglit. From this jx>int of view, Coj>ito ergo sum 
is altogether wa'thout validity ; what I call ” my” thinking by no means my Self. 
The Arhat does not wT>nder whether he is, or what he is, or how fie is, or has been, 
or will be (S. II. 26, Sn. 774). ” He doc's not worry afxxit what is unreal” {asa-i 

na paritassati, M. 1.135) he is self- synthesised iajjhatam st4samdhito, passim), and 
in this state of synthesis (scmddhi) though he is unaw^are of anything, yet there is 
aw’areness in him” (S. V. 7, cf, BU. IV. 3. 28, 30). The Buddha neither teaches 
that nibhdna is a ” nothingness” nor that i^v .^rhat ” comes to naught” : "there *ts 
(atthi) an unborn, unbecome, uncreated, uncompounded, and were there not, then' 
would be no w’ay out of this here Ixirn, become, created and compound e:^ist 4 mre” 
{Uddna, 80); a Tathagata, wLose "I am has bt'cn cast off” (asnnmdrw p/ihitf(f) 
is not " destroyed”, — " It is in the vciy prcs(*nce of such a Tathagata that I call 
him ‘past finding out’ (ananuvejjo) and yet there are some wLo naughtily, vainly, 
falsely and contrary to what is the fact ( asatd tucchd inusa abhuiem) 
charge that the Tathagata is a misleader {vemyika, cf. dunnaya, heresy) who pro* 
pounds the cutting off, destruction and ceasing to be of essences. That is just 
what I am not, and w’hat I do nol proixiund. The stoppage inirodhn) that I 
have preached, both of old and now, i.s nothing but the stoppage of Grief” {duk- 
khassa, i.e. of that which is anaitd, not I nor mine), M, I. 139440 (the coincidence 
of amtid with dukkha corresprmd exactly to the m la dimd smvdnlarah aid nyad 
artam of BU. HI. 4.2). 
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festation in terms of '‘name and appearance"' (ndma-rupa) that comes to an 
end (as all things must that have had a beginning), so that after death they 
will be sought for in vain by Devas or men in this world or any other (S. I. 23, 
D. 1.46 etc.), just as one might seek in vain for G(xi anywhere, of whom it is 
asked “Whence did he come to be?” (kuta a babhiiva, RV. X. 168.3), “In 
what quarter is He or in what ? ” (TS. V. 4. 3. 4 ), and “ Who knows wiicre He 
is?” (KU. H. 25), — “Thou canst not tell whence it comcth or whither it 
goeth : so is everyone that is born of the Spirit” (John HI. 8) : in spite of 
all which it must be: remarked that the attainment of infinite is not a destruc- 
tion of finite ix)ssibility, for the deceased Comprehensor, being a Mover-at- 
will {kdmdcdrin), can always therefore reappear if, when, where and as he 
will ; of which “ resurrection” examples may be cited in JUB. HI. 29-30 
(where the noli me t(mgere offers a notable parallel to the Christian resur- 
rection), and in the Parosahass^i Jataka (No. 99) where a Bodhisattva is 
askc'd on his deathbed ‘‘What g(xxl he has gotten ?” and answcis “There is 
naught” (n'atthi kimei) and this is misunderstood by his disciples to mean 
that he has gotten “ no gcx)d” by his holy life. But wdien the conversation is 
reix>rted to his chief disciple, who had not been present, he says “ You have 
not understood the me^ining of the Master's words. What the Master said 
was that lie had attained to the ‘Station of No-what-ness ’ (akimcailnd- 
yatana):-^ And thereupon tiie deceased Master n appears from the Brahma- 
world to confirm the chief disciple's explanation.-^'^ 

The man self-naughted is a happy man, not so^hose still conscious of their 
human ties. “ Look you, how they are blest, these ‘Nobodies yea these 
Compiehensors who arc ‘ men of naught and see how hindered he for whom 
there is an ‘aught’, the man whose mind tivd up with ‘other men’” 
ilhhma 14). 2^' For “to have known the forthcoming of not being ‘ any- 

24. It may be noted here that Alara Kalama’s doctrine and realisation 
extended to the dkinicanndyatan/i (m. 165). 

25. Again a sutTicient proof that even in “late" Hinayana Riuidhi>ni. to have 
become " no one” was by nt) means the .same as to h.ave been " annihilated". The 
Buddhist position is in no way inconsistent with the “ Never have I not been and 
never hast thou not been. .. nor e^’er shall not be" of BG. II. 12. It should be 
obst^rved that the resurrections of JFB. III. 29-30 and J. as cited above are wholly 
“•in order”, and have nothing in common with the phenomena of sj^iritiudism. An 
almost identical situation is described in J. I. 143. It is as much a Buddliist as is 
a Baahi^ianical commonplace that " the dead are not seen again amongst the living 
as' asked in J. 

26. The context is with reference to a man who steals for his wife. The con- 
trasted terms are akimeam, “man of naught” and Mikinicmm, “man of aught” 
the man, that is, who “has” what he calls “his” individuality, winch individuality 
in this case “ exprevsscs itself ” in an act of partiality. This “ man of aught ” is 
hindered by the notions of “him-self ” and of “ his ” wide, the " tie " being as 
between these two selves, subjective and objective ; in vso far as he does not “ hate ” 
both himself and his wife, he is not the Buddha’s disciple, but is troubled and gets 
into trouble. In all these contexts it miest be remembered that it is a question of 
the sumrnum b{)mm and man's last end, and not of the " good of soacty ”, which 
is not a final end. The man’s first duty is to work out his own salvation. Aban- 
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one’ iakimcanna-sambhavmh Mivd)..Jhat is ‘gnosis’” {etam, nanam Sn. 
1115) : this is Way, “ Perceiving that there is ‘ No-what-ness ’ {akithcannam) 

, ..convinced that ‘There is not’ (n'atthi, i.e. ‘naught mine’, as above), so 
cross the flood” (Sn. 1070). And this is not an easy matter : “Hard to 
perceive what’s false {anattam, here probably -- mirtayn),^” nor is it easy to 
perceive the truth {saccam ~ satyam) ) he knows, whose wanting has been 
smitten through, who sees that ‘ There is naught ’ ” {rialthi kimcmam, Uddna 
80), “who hath overpast becoming or not becoming in any way” (tti-hhavd 
bhavam, all relativity, Uddna 20).2s 

It will be seen that anonymity is an essential asi)ect of dkirhcmnd. All 
initiations {dtksd), and likewise Buddhist ordination (pabbajmia), which 
as in monasticism elsewhere is a kind of initiation, involves at the outset 


donment of self and of all ties is not only literally “ un-sclf-ish/’ but it is also boll) 
better and kinder to point out the way to happiness by followinst it thaji to be 
“ sympatJietic ”, i.e. to “ suffer with those who will not “ seek peace, and ensue it.” 

27. The PTS. editor ( Paul Stfjnthal ) reads anatturn, but what is admitted- 
ly the best Ms. (A) has afuitarn, which is the form that would be assumed by 
anrtam in Pali {cf amrtarn. amatam), A commentary has analam, but apparently 
in the sense of the ” not-beni ”, hence tiManu. and it must be with this in view 
that Woodward translates by ” infinite But it i.s alrnosi impossible to doubt 
that what we have is the familiar antithesis of am tarn to sat yam. llie uncertainty 
of the reading ne\'erthelc*ss expresses a start of double entendre ; that which is 
anattd, not what I really am” ! na me so attd, passim * hut “devoid of any 
spiritual-essence” ( S. I\7 54 and “ naiight-y ” t asat. M, 1. 135 ) is Kjually from 
the Brahmanical ix)int of view at the sanu' lime “false” and “human” as dis- 
tinguished from what is “true” and “ non-htirnan ”, i.e. divine, as is explicit in 
VS. I. 5 and SB. I. 9. 3. 23. fCf. AB. VH. 24), where the saciificer uilwa\s in tJie 
last analysis the sacrificer of himself ) when initiated and during the performance of 
the rite “has entered from the untrutli i anrtam) into the tniih ” i sal yam K and 
when at the dose of the operation he formally desecTates himself, but den-s not like 
to say plainly the converse of this, says instead “ Now I am he that I actually i an- 
pirically) am ”, So-and-so. 

28. “ It is the Spirit in thee. O man, that knows which is the true and wivich 
the false i attd te ptcrisa jdndti sarcam vd yadi rd musd ) thfc ‘ fair sc4f ‘ ( kalydnam 
. . . attdnmn ) ... or the ‘ foul’” ( jMpam attdnarn ) (A. I. 149 j. in other words 
the “great sf.‘]f” imahattd) or the “petty” (appdlamo) of A, I. 249, tjie 
“Self that is Lord of seif” or the ” self w^l|ose I.x)rd is the S(‘lf ” of Dh. 380. The 
false view is to see “ se?lf in not-srdf ” { amtiani . . . atta, A. 11. 52 etc. ) i:e. in the 
empirical subject or its pc^rcepts fS. III. 130 etc.). It is “well for him tha*t Iwows 
himself” ( atta-sunhato, S. I. 106 ; attahnu D. Ill 552 ). “ whose light is the Spirit” 
{ attu-dipa, D. 11. 100), the “Self-lover” i attakdmo, S. L 75, etc.), “inwardly 
self-intent” {ajjkatam susamdhifo, A. II, 31 etc.), “in whom the Spirit has been 
brought to birth” { bfmpitaltd, passim), and so “Go sf^ek your S(df ” attdnmn 
^taveseyydtha, Mahm;agga I, 23 ), “Quicken thy Self” ( coday attdrumi, Dh. 379, 
for “Self is the Ix)rd of self” (ih. 380 ). 

29. The initiate is “nameless” in KB. VII. 2 3 and speaks of none by name; 
he is not himself, but Agni. In SB. III. 8. 1. 2 he is “emptied of st^lf Buddhist 
ordination t pabbajana from the point of view^ of the ordained , fwbbdjana from 
that of the ordainer, who during the Buddha's lifetime i.s the Buddha himself ) 
has many of the characteristics of, and is sometimes tailed an initiatitm ( S.I. 226 
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a self-denial as is explicit in Uddna 55, where “Just as rivers lose their 
former name and lineage ( purimmi ndma-gottdni ) when they reach the 
sea, and are accounted just as ‘ the great sea so men of the four castes 
{ khattiyd bruhmano vessd suddd), when they as-wanderers-are -ordained * 

{ pablajitvd ) , discard their former names and lineage, and are reckoned 
only to be ‘Toilers’, ‘Sons of the Sakyan ’ It is thus that the ‘exile” 

( pabbajaka ) sets to work to “ deform himself of himself ” as Eckhart ex- 
presses it ( daz er sin entbilde sin selbes ), or in other words to “transform ” 
himself. 

The anonymity which we have described above as a doctrinally inculcated 
principle is by no means only a monastic ideal but has far-reaching reper- 
cussions in traditional societies, where our distinctions of sacred from profane 
( distinctions that are, in the last analysis the signature of an internal con- 
flict too rarely resolved ) can hardly be found. It reappears, for example, in 
the sphere of art. We have discussed elsewhere “ The Traditional Concep- 
tion of Ideal Portraiture ( citing, for example, the Pratinidndtaka, HI. 5, 
where Bharata, though he exclaims at the artists skill, is unable to recognize 
the effigies of his own parents ) : and may point out here that there is a cor- 
responding anonymity of the artist himself, not, only in the field of the so- 
called “ folk arts ” but equally in a more sophisticated environment. Thus, 
as H. SwAZENSKi has recently remarked, “It is in the very nature of Mediaeval 
Art that extremely few names of artists have been transmitted to us. . . the 
entire mania for connecting the few namc^ preser\^"d by tradition^- with well- 
known masterpieces,— all this is characteristic of the nineteenth ceiituiy^’s cult 
of individualism, based upon ideals of the Renaissance Dh. 74 exclaims, 

Corum. explains cira^dikkhita, “ long since initiated *’ by cira-pabbdjita, “ long since 
ordained”: in Jdtakanmld X. 32 a Bodhisattva is dlksita ). 

The prinaary senses of pabbdjati are to “wander”, “travel” and “be in exile” ; 
and so to become a fellow in the “ Qmipanionship ” ( sat'i^ha )af Mendicant Tra~ 
velltirs [bhikkhu, padbdjakd) , a true Wayfarer; cf. my “Pilgrim’s way in fBORS. 
XXIII and XXIV, 1938, — the Traveller is bound for a World’s End that is within 
himself. 

30. The ethical aspect of this self-denial is a dispasitive means to the end of 
self-naughting and Self-realisation, not an end in itself. T^rpas, whether Brahmani- 
cal or Buddhist, is never a “penance ”, but in its disciplinary avSpect a part of that 
training by means of which the petty self is subjected to the Great Self, or in a 
familiar symbolism, by which the steeds arc brought under the dri\er’s control, 
apart^from whicJi the man is “at war with himself ” f S. I. 71-72, like BG. VI. 5-6 ) ; 
and m its intrinsic character, a radiance, reflecting his “Who glows {tapati) 
yonder”. 

31. To appear in the third issue of “Twice a Year” ( NTwv York ), 1939. 

32. “ HivStory ”, rather than “ tradition ” in our stricter sense. 

33. Journal of the WaltcTs Art Gallery, I, 1938, p. 55. Ci. Strzygowski. “ the 
artist in Viking times is not to be thought of as an individual, as w'ould be the case 
today ... It is a CTeative art” (Early Church Art in Northern Europe, 1928, 
pp. 159-160: and with respect to this divStinction of “individual” from “creative” 
art, “ I do nothing of myself ” ( John VIIL 28 ) and “ I take note, and even as 
He dictates within me, I set it forth” (Dante, Pmgatorio, XXIV. 52). Belter 
to be an amenuensis of the Spirit than to “ tliink for oneself”! 
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“May it to religious and profane that ‘This was my work . .that is an 
infantile thought/’ DhA 1. 270 relates the story of thirty-three youths who 
are building a ‘ Rest Hall ’ at four cross roads, and it is explicit that “ The 
names of the thirty-three comrades did not appear," but only that of 
Sudhamma, the donor of the roof plate (the keystone of the dome )/^'‘ One 
is irresistibly reminded of the “ Millennial Law " of the Shakers, that “ No 
one should write or print his name on any article of manufacture, that others 
may hereafter know the work of his hands/’’^"^ And all this has not only to 
do wath the body of the wT)rk and its aesthetic surfaces, it has just as much to 
do wnth its “weight" (gravitas) or essence {dtman)\ the notion of a }X)Ssible 
property in ideas is altogether alien to tlic Philosophia Perennis of which W'e 
are speaking. It is of ideas and the inventive ix)wer that we can proixuly 
say, if W'e arc thinking in terms of the psycho-physical ego, that this is not 
“ mine,” or if self has beem naughted so that, to us(‘ the Brahmaiia i'}hras<\ we 
have “ come into our own," that these gifts of the Spirit are truly “ mine " ; 
since it is the Synteresis, tlie Divine Eros, inwht. on genium immanent spirit, 
daimon, and not the natural individual that is the ground of the invtmtive 

34. The words of the original could mean (‘iihcr my "work" or my “doing,” 
hamnia covering both things made and done. The same ambiguity, or ratiier ambi- 
valence. IS present in the corresp:K)nding text of BG. III. 27, “ One whose s^'lf is con- 
founded by the concept of an ‘ I ’ imagines that ‘ I am the doer,’ and V, 8, \\heic 
the Coinprehensor does not think of “ himself as the doer of anything,” the word 
for “doer,” kartr, meaning ‘equally “maker" or “creator"; cf. jLB. 1. 5. 2. 
“Thou iGcxI) art the d(x?r,’’ and IV. 12. 2 “I (Ck>dj am the dexT,” or “maker.” 
Like BG. as cited above is Uddm 70 “ Those who give ear to the notion * I am 
the doer’ iahanikdra), or are captivated by the notion ‘Another is the dex: ' 
[paramkdra), do not understand this matter, they have not seen the pHOl." 

We nf?ed hardly remind the reader that this is a metaphysical fx>sition, anti 
must not be confused with the akiriyavdda heresy, that viz. of the man in Uddna 4a 
is represented as saying, even while acting, ‘ It is not 1 that am agent ’ iya c'dfn 
katvd m karomi cdha). “I,” “this man,” un til, have no right to evade “my” 
responsibility in this way, by maintaining that it ckx^ not matter what I do. be- 
cause it is not really I that am doing it. It is only when the non -entity t>f this 
“I” has been vaified {5acchiktvd) that in the sense of I John III. 9 being “born 
of God, cannot sin,” or that of Gal. V. 18 “ am n<X under the law.” 

35. In early Indian art, the names of donors are constantly met with, th(>se 
of artists almost never. The donor's name ip recxzrded, because^ he wishes to ” acquire 
merit for what has been done ; tlie artist is not, as sixL, in this s|xicificaily 
moral sense, acquiring merit, but on the one hand earning his wages, anti dn the 
other working for the good of the work to be done, neither of these {x>ints of view 
implying any wish for fame. 

36. E.D. and F. Andrews. Shaker FuTnilure, 1937, p. 44. In jtll these con 
nections, however, it is the spirit rather than the letter that matters. In tlie same 
community, for example, furniture could not be owned “ as private property, or 
individual interests/’ and yet might be marked with a person’s initials “ for purp(m:s 
of distinction ” ; and it was in just the same way in order for a Buddhist monk to 
say “ I" or “mine" when convenient. In the same way an artist’s signature need 
not be an adveitisement. but can be, like a hall-mark, a simple guarantee of quality 
and acceptance of responsibility. 
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power, and it is precisely of this inwit, this intellectual light, and not our 
own “ mentality ” of which it is said that “ That art thou.” 

In conclusion, the student must not be misled by such terms as self- 
naugl^ting, non-being, or any other of the phrases of the negative theology. 
Non-being, for example, in such an expression as Eckhart’s ” non-existence 
of the Godhead ” is that transcendant aspect of the Supreme Identity which 
is not, indeed, being but that to which all being, even God’s, can be reduced, 
as to its principle ; it is that of God’s which is not susceptible of manifesta- 
tion, of which therefore we cannot speak in terms that are applicable only 
to states of manifestation, yet without which God would be only a ” pantheon,” 
a ” pantheistic ” deity, rather than ” all this ” mid more than this ”, 

” within ” and ” without.” In the same way it must be realised that of one 
assimilated to God by self-naughting, and therefore no longer anyone, we 
have no longer any human means or sixiechway ( vadapatka) to say what he 
is, but only to say that he is not such or such ; it would be even more untrue 
to say that he is not, than tfiat he is ; he is simply inaccessible to analysis. Even 
a theoretical grasp of metaphysics is impossible until we have learnt that 
there are “things which our intellect cannot behold. ..we cannot understand 
what they are except by denying things of them” (Dante, Convito, III. 15). 
and that these very things are the greater part of man’s last end. If, foi 
example, the Arhat no longer desires, it is not because he is in human lan- 
guage “ apathetic,” but because all desires are ix)ssesst, and pursuit has no 
longer any meaning ; if the Arhat no longer mo^es, it is not as a stone lies 
still, but because he no longer needs any means of locomotion in order to 
be anywhere ; if he is not curious about empirical truths, whether “ this 
is so ” or “ not so,” it is not because he does not know, but because he does 
not know as we know in these terms ; for example he does not think in terms 
of past or future, but only is now. If he is “ idle,” from our point of view 
who still have “things to do,” it is because he is “all in act” (krtakrtyah, 
katakarniyo) , with an activity independent of time. 

But if we cannot know him, it does not follow that he cannot know or 
manifest himself to us. Just as in this life whilst in samddhi he is inaccessible 
and for all practical purposes dead, but on emerging from this synthesis and 
“•returning to his senses” can conveniently make use of such expressions as 
“ I ” or “ mine ” for practical and contingent purposes without attainder of his 
freedom ( S. I. 14 ), so after death, by which he is not changed, a resurrection 
isr always possible in any guise (“he shall go in and out, and find pasture,” 
John X. 9, with many Indian parallels, e.g., Taitt. Up. III. 5 “he goes up and 
down these worlds, eating what he desires and assuming what aspect he willj, 
this possibility by no means excluding that of reappearance in that very 
(dis-) guise by which he had been known in the world as so-and-so. Exam- 
ples of such resurrection can be cited not only in the case of Jesus, but in that 
of Uccaissravas Kaupayeya (JUB. III. 29-30), in that of the Bodhisattva 
of the Parosahassa J§taka, and in that of the former Buddha Prabhutaratna. 
Such a resurrection, indeed, is only one of innumerable “powers” {iddhi). 
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such as those of walking in the water, flying through the air, or disappearing 
from sight, which are possesst by one who is no longer “ in himself ” but 
“ in the spirit,” and inevitably possesst precisely because they are the powers 
of tlie Spirit with which he is “one” (I Cor. VI. 27):^' which powers (as 
listed for example in S. II. 212 f., A. I. 254 f., and S. V. 254 l.j are precisely 
the “greater works” of John XIV. 12. “the works that I do shall he do 
also ; and greater works shall he do.” There can, indeed, be no question for 
those who know the “ facts,” that in so far as the Yogin is what the desig- 
nation implies, “ joined unto the Lord,” these “ [xjwers " arc at his command : 
he is only too well aware, however, that to make of these ix)wers an end in 
themselves would be to fail of the real end. 

It will be seen that in siK-aking of those who have done what was to 
be done, we have been describing those who have breome ” {X'rfect. even as 
your Father in heaven is perfect.” There will bt' many to say that even if 
all this hold good for the all-abandoner, it can have no meaning for “ me : 
and it is true that it cannot have its full meaning for “ me " who, en etant 
un tel am insusceptible of deification and therefore incapable of reaching God. 
Few or none of “ us ” are yet qualified to abandon ourselves. But so far 
as there is a Way, it can be trodden step by step. Tlierc is an intellectual 
preparation, which not merely prejiarcs the w.ay to a verilication (saccha- 
kiriya) but is indispensible to it. So long as we love “our” selvt's, and 
conceive of a “ self-denial ” only in terms of " altruism," or cling to the idea 
of a “ personal ” immonalky for our or other selves, we are standing still. 
But a long stride has been taken if at least we have learnt d to accept the 
idea of the naughting of self as a gtxd, however aintrary it may lx‘ to our 
“ natural ” desire, however allcr menschcn iremde. For if the spirit fx^ thus 
willing, the time will come when the flesh, whether in this or in any other 
ensemble of possibilities forming a “ world," will bt' nt) longer weak. The 
doctrine of self-naughting is therefore addresstd to all, in the measure of 
their capacity, and by no means only to those who have alrttady formally 
abandoned name and lineage. It is not the saint, but the sinner, that is 
called to repent of his existence. 


37. This unification is to lx understood in the -ame way that the ' eternal 
reasons ” are one with the intedk-rt that xntcrtain.s them, and yet dislingui.shable 
amongst themselves, so as to be in posse to project their imagf-t upon the -walls of 
our cave. Filiation or theosis by an alrlatw amnLa alteritalix et diversitati^ can 
be expressed in terms of “ glorification ” as a becoming consfiously a ray of the Light 
of lights : the relation of a ray, although of light throughout its course, is that of 
identity with its source at one end, and separate recognizability at the other, where 
its effect is observed as colour. In no better way tfian by this adcf|uatc symbol, 
made use of in all traditions, can we exprej« nr suggest the meaning of Eckliart's 
“ fused but not confusc-d," or Indian hhrddbhcdha. " distinction without difference." 



EXPANSION OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA AND ABROAD* 


By 

BIMALA CHURN LAW 
VII. Korea-^ 

Korea has its importance in the history of Buddhist expansion from the 
fact that it was from Korea that Buddhism first entered Japan and the 
earliest extant edition of the Chinese Tripitaka known only by a single copy 
was preserved in Korea and thence taken to Japan. Buddhism entered 
Korea as early as the last half of the 4lh century a.d. In the middle of tlie 
6lh a'litury Korc’a fell out with Japan, and anxiou' to have an alliance with 
the Emperor of Japan, sent him presents which included Buddhist texts and 
images. Korea maintained friendly intercourse with the Tang Dynasty in 
China and became largely imbued with Chinese Buddhist culture. In the 7th 
century the capital of Silla came to be a centre of Buddhist culture and trade. 
Mercliants and missionaries from India and Tibet visited Korea and Korean 
pilgrims made journeys to India. From the lOth to the 14th century under 
the patronage of the Wang and Yuan dynasties Buddhism had a flourishing 
existence but in the domain of scholarship and learning it was more or less 
sterile. Magnificent monasteries were founded and the religion received state 
patronage in many ways. Trtwards the end of the 14th century, however, the 
reigning dynasty was overthrowm by a revolution which was mainly the work 
of a section of the nobility that came to Ix' attached to Confucianism. In 
the 15th century restrictive measures, sometimes amounting to f>ersecution, 
were imposed against Buddhism. Buddhist statues were broken or melted 
drywn and Buddhist learning was forbidden. Towards the end of the 16th 
century, Korea successfully withstood a Japanese attack, but Buddhism does 
not stem to have enjoyed any vcr\’ serious consideration in the succeeding 
otnturies. Since the annexation by Japan in 1910, conditions have changed 
and the religion- is being encouraged. 

VHP. Japan"' 

^apan received the doctrine of the Buddha from China through Korea 
in about the middle of the 6th century a.d. but there are many elements of 


* Continued from p. 709 of Vol. II. 

26. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Korea, See Eliot -Hinduism 
and Buddhism. Vol. III. 

27. For a general .study of Buddhist expansion in Japan, See Eliot— Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. Ill ; E. Steinlher Oberun, Buddhist Sects of Japan ; Their 
History, philosophkal Doctrines and Sanctuaries. 
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difference between Chinese and Japanese Buddhism. Buddhism in Japan 
had always an intimate connection with social, political and even military 
matters of the country and from the 7th century until the Meiji era all Shinto 
shrines with a few exceptions were according to an agreement handed over to 
the custody of the Buddhist priests. 

Among the undernoted twelve sects of Japanese Buddhists the first eight 
called by the Japanese Hasshu are all imported from China and represent the 
Buddhism of the Nara and Hei-an periods. The rest are later than 1170 


A.D. and were all remodelled, if not created, in 

The twelve sects are as follows ; — 

Japan.” 

1. 

Kusha 

7. 

Tmdai 

2. 

Jo-jitsu 

8. 

Shingon 

3. 

Ritsu-Shu or Rhshu 

9. 

Jodo 

4. 

Sam on 

10 . 

Zen 

5. 

Hosso 

11. 

Shin 

6. 

Kegon 

12. 

Kichiren 


All Japanese s^rcts of importance are Maliayanists, 1'he HInay:ina is 
represented only by the Kusha, Jo-jitsu and Risshu. The two former an:* 
both extinct : the third still numbers a h-w adherents, but is not anti-Maha- 
y^ist. It merely insists on the importance of discipline. 

Of the above twelve sects, the Tmdai and Shingon, onwards for 700 
years from the 9th centhry, played a very great part in the history 
of Japanese art and literature as well as in political and literary' matters. 
The culture of the Fujiwara [KTiod was almost entirely their contribution. 
Of the four remodelled sects, the Jodo and Shin-Shu are Amidists, i.e.. thosc^ 
who have absolute faith in the mercy of Amida. The Nichiren sect is 
purely Japanese and is a protest against Amidism and an attempt to restore 
the historical Buddha to his proper position. Zen is the Japam.se equivalent 
of Chinese Ch’an and is the name given to the sixi founded in China by 
Bodhidhanna. It is said to have lx*en intrcxluced into Jaixm in the 7th 
century, but died out till it was later revivci'j under the patronage of the 
FIojd-Regents and sixcially during the Ashikaga ixticxI. Zen monks pro- 
foundly influenced the art and literature of Japan. 

IX. Ceylon^"^ 

Ceylon along with Burma and Siam is one of the three countrit^ Vliich 
still adheres to Theravada Buddhism. According to tradition, Q^ylon was 
colonised from India from a region known as Lala by a Kshatriya prince 
named Vijayasingha but the introduction of Buddhism did not take place 

28. For a general study of Buddliist expansion in Ceylon, Sec Dlpavarma, cd. 
by Geiger; Mahavamsa ed. by Geiger; Mahavmnsa CommentaTy, 2 Vols. (I^S) 
ed. by Malalasekera ; De Silva — “ History of Buddhism in Ceylon ( in Buddhis- 
tic Studies ed. by B. C. Law ); Eliot -Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill ; Geiger 
— “A Short History of Ceylon* ( in Buddhistic Studies ed. by. B, C, Law). 
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earlier than tne reign of Asoka, when the king of Ceylon sought the friend- 
ship of the great emperor and sent an embassy to him with presents. King 
Asoka sent two representatives of his own family, Thera Mahinda and 
Then Sahghamitta to Ceylon to propagate the religion there, lire reigning 
king of Ceylon, Devanaihpiya Tissa accorded them a cordial reception and 
became a patron of the religion and thus the religion gained a footholu in the 
island-country, according to tradition. Even within the life-time of the two 
vanguards, hundreds of men and women sought refuge in the religion and the 
religion was well-established. Monasteries, Stupas and other Buddhist 
establishments came to be founded, hundreids Ix^came Bhikshus and Bhik- 
shunis receiving support from the laity, and studies in the three pitakas com- 
menced in full earnest. After the death of Mahinda and Sahghamitta the 
hierarchy of the disciples was continued in pupilary succession. In the 2nd 
century B.c. King Dutthagdmani gave a good fillip to the religion and during 
the I wo centuries that followed Buddhism became almost the sole channel 
through which the social and cultural development of the island followed. 
The religion of the Q^ylonese peojile during this pe^Tiod came to be purely 
and entirely Buddhist and traditions as recorded in the chronicles of the 
island indicate much practical activity in religious affairs, both in endowment 
and mainbmance of religious institutions and the practice of religious principles. 
Towards the beginning of the 1st century B.c., during the reign of King 
Vattagdmani, two important events that concerned the Buddhist religion took 
plac(‘ ; the first was the committing of the Butldhist teachings into writing 
and secondly the introduction for the first time of a schism in the Buddhist 
church of the island. The order of monks at Mahdvihdra at Anuradhapura 
held a convocation and under the patronage of the king appointed scribes to 
commit into writing the teachings of the religion. 

The schism that occurre^d in the church of Ceylon in about the 1st 
century a.d. was due to the infringement of certain rules of monastic disci- 
pline, Outside the precincts of the established church there was another 
Vihara kriown as Abhayagiri where the dissentient Bhikslius liad taken up 
their abode. They were later on joined by disciples of Dhammaruci 
Acha^yya. They adopted the Vaitulya pitaka and proclaimed it to be the 
teaching of the Buddha. For centuries the Mahavihara monks carried on 
successfully under the patronage of^the reigning kings a long struggle against 
the Vaitulya fraternities of the Abhayagiri viliara. But intercourse with 
^ndJa during all these centuric'S was so frequent that from time to time non- 
orthodox doctrines and their followers occasionally found their way to Ceylon 
and w^eic favoured by certain classes of monks. But these had no marked 
effect on the general progress or the stability of the ortlKxlox church. 

In about the first quarter of the 9th century a.d. an ascetic of the 
Vajmparvata Nikdya clad in the robes of a Buddhist monk came to Ceylon 
obviously from the mainland of India and converted the reigning king into 
his secret doctrine. To-day it is difficult to find any books of either the 
Vaitulya pitaka or any other heterodox teachings. But the mins of Anu-» 
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radhapura and archaeological explorations on other sites in Ceylon have 
yielded not only inscriptions but also images that are definitely not only 
Mahayanistic but also frankly tantric. 

To resume the stor>" of the orthodox church one must refer to the acti- 
vities of the great Thera Buddhaghosa in about the first half of the v5th 
century a.d. Buddhaghosa came from South India to Ce^ylon where under 
the patronage of the reigning king, Mahanama. he engaged himse^lf in the 
work of compilation of the celebrated atthakathm commentaries of tlie 
Buddhist pitakas. His well-known works, the Visuddhimagga, the Saniofita- 
pdsddikd, the Sumaii^alavildsmi, the PafxTficasudam, tlu‘ Manorathapurani, 
the Sdsratthapakmmi and a host of othir works wen‘ all written down in 
Ceylon. Buddhaghosa tluis rai^ed the jx.isition and juestige of the Theravada 
Church of Ceylcn to a great extent. 

Towards the end of xht 8t!i century Ctwlon suiTtatsi si'vere fKilitical 
unrest and the Ceylonese Church hit the cimseciiiences for rnort^ than two 
centuries, so much so that towards the middle of the 11th cintury, it was 
once found clirficult to get a cha{>ter (g ordaiiud monks lo continia valid 
ordinations. This was. however, restored by the helj) of a nuinlH i of leartsai 
Theras who were bnugh.t out from Arakan. by king Vijayavafiu. In t!ie 
middle of the 12tfi century, undt r tlu patoxnage of tlu king I^artlkunnav/ihii. 
the religion received infusion ol new liiv. Pardkraniardhu restored viiifnas 
and monasteries, built ntov niigious uJifici-s and brought ablaut tin; uniiKne 
tion of the three contending sect^, namely, iiie M^ihdvihdra Stkdya, rhe 
Abhayagiri Nikdya, and the Vaiiulya Sikdya, and al-o brought al'MSUt lire 
restoration of th(^ power and mflurncr of tlie orileKlox cruncl!. tfie Matia- 
viliara Nikaya. He als4> brough.t into exirtvncr. lirohably for tlie hr^l time, 
a code of regiilahons im the guidance of the iVnit^iuiN tl'.r tm. ' 'f 

Buddhaghosa upto the time of king Idirakramav'diu. nunuoous Buddjioa 
xvorks by celebratid scholars wert‘ congxised m ICdi and Sinliak ^e. Duimg 
the rtign of Parakramavahu the Great, a ^ystema,tlc compilation of sub com- 
mentaries took place undcT the guiriance of Kassapa 'Flu ra. Aft(‘r fus death 
unfortunately there were again i-M>liticaI unn^ts in the island. Withm a 
hundred years, the Bhik^hus were again di^organiserl, f)Ut (lie sfisatii. was 
again restoreid { 1266 a.d.;; with the help of monk- hrouglit from the Cola 
country in South India. M<masteries wrre again (stalilished and there was 
again activity in the cause of religion. 

The reputation of the Sahgha in Q^ylon Ixcame so well established ihdt 
towards the middle of the 15th c(;ntury when Ihirma was faced with a crisis 
of the cessation of valid ordination, the reigning king of the country Muighr 
the help of the MaMvihma in Ceylon fox restoration of the Smmta. From 
Burma at a later period tlie ordination of this Nikfiya was carried lo Siam, 
“The connection of Burma at this period has an irni>ortant Ixxanng on the 
fortunes of the Sahgha fraternity and of Buddhi'^m in Ceylon. For through 
these embassies the books that existed in Q-ylon were takc*n to F^urma, Siam 
and Carnlxxlia and the Malian ikfiya was establislied in Ihcsi;! count rksj, wliich 
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helped Ceylon to get back the books and the ordination at a subsequent period 
when ordination had disappeared in the island and books were lost.”'^''^ 

In about this time the Portuguese arrived at the island and established a 
fort in Colombo, besides intnxlucing Christianity into the island. The then 
leigning king Bhuvanekavahu III ( 1552 a.d. ) allied himself with the Portu- 
guese and brought ruin not only upon himself but also upon the religion. 
But a still more severe blow came from king Rajasingha I. He did havoc 
witli the monks and monastic establishments. The king of Kotte with whom 
the Potuguest^ gained influence also pursued more or less the same ix>licy. 
I'he king of other provinces also turned against Buddhism. But with the 
arrival of the Dutch in the 17th century conditions took a better turn. Their 
attitude was more conciliatory towards the religion and the subsequent kings 
were able to devote their times and energy to restore the status of Buddhism. 
During this time a great man arose in Saranakara who was a Smmrma as 
ordination had disappeared in the land. He made known to king Sri Vijaya 
Rajasingha ( 1734 a.d.) -that the religion of the Buddha had deceased in 
the island because the order of the Bhikshus had become extinct. He pre- 
vailed upon the king to bring out a mission of Bhikshus from Siam for the 
rest( elation of the order. The Siamese mission started for Ceylon but the 
voyage v;as eventually abandoned. Saranaiikara persisted in his attempt and 
finally prevailed upon the succeeding king Kittisiri Rajasiha to send another 
mission This mission was cordially received by King Dha^mnika 

of Siam who sent VpMi Thera with a chapter oi Ten Bhikshus and the order 
was eventually restored in Ceylon and Saranahkara was appointed Sarigha- 
nlja, the head of the Sangha. In 1815 the island came into the tx)ssession of 
the English who pledged for the protection and maintenance of the Buddhist 
religion. 


X. Siam^*' 

The Buddhism of Siam belongs to the Theravada school. The Siamese 
belonged to Thai family of a South Chinese t:>eople. The history oi Thai rule 
in Siam may roughly be described as a succession of three kingdoms with 
capitals at Sukhothai, Ayuthia and Bangkok respectively. 

The Southern regions of Siam came into contact with Buddhism at a 
considerably early period. 3 he er^stem coasts in India had intercourse not 
only with Burma but also with the Malaya Peninsula. Epigraphic evidence 
^prcAx^s that the reign of Ligor came into contact wdth Buddhism as early at 
least as the 4th and 5th centuries a.d. and it is only probable that Siam was 
also touched by this wave of Indian religious expansion. In fact, some of the 
ancient sites of Siam, e.g. Dvaravati have yielded sculptures and other anti- 
quities that are either frankly Buddhist or are affiliated to Buddhism. An 

29. De Silva, History of Buddhism in Ceylon in Buddhistic Studies, ed. B. C. 
Law, p. 502. 

30. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Siam see Eliot Htnduism 
md Buddhism, Vol. III. 
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inscription of about the 4th century found in Kekah and another of the 7th 
or 8th century from Pra Pratom, both contained the well known-Buddhist for- 
mula of causation. The latter inscription and also one from Margui seem to 
be in mixed Sanskrit and Pali* 

In an important inscription found at Sukliothai and now prestuved at 
Bangkok and probably datable in about 1300 a.d. it is stated that the Siamese 
kingdom of fhe time extended on the South to the sea as far as Ligor and on 
the west to Pegu. From the same inscii{)tion we derive the knowledge that 
the court and the inhabitants of Sukhothai were devout Buddhists regularly 
observing the and the festival of Kathina and also that tluTc were veral 
arch monasteries, many Buddha statues and Buddhist relics. The form of 
Buddhism described st'crns to have dilTered little from the Hlnayanism found in 
Siam to-day. In any case, it stems that at least during this peritKl the Siarm^se 
were acquainted with Pali Buddhism. Whatever may have been tlie v^arlier 
form of Buddhism and wherever we may trace the source of the religion of 
earlier times, there seems to lx very little douhi that when the Thai iKRired irUo 
Siam the religion was a ciotain kind of Hinayanism which in all likelihcxtd 
was imported from Burma. We all know that towards the middlt^ of the 
11th century Buddhism in Burma rmuvt^d a new infusion of life and spread 
over very quickly to the Shan tstatis^ and it is not altogether im[K>ssjble that 
it found its way to the not very distant kingdom of Siam. In a sutiNi'efuent 
period “the Siamese recognised the seniority and authority of the Sinhak*se 
Church by inviting an instructor to come from Ceylon, but in earlier lime's 
they can hardly have had direct redation with tlic' island. A Khmca' inscrip- 
tion comix)sed in 1361 or a iittU‘ later shows that thc^ reigning king learned 
both in Buddhist and Brahmanical lore was a cosmoixdilan in rehgiou^^ prac- 
tices. In 1361 he had a Sahgharaja learned in the Ppaka^ brought from 
Ceylon. He was received witfi great honour and Ixcarne ('vtoitually the laad 
of the Buddhist Church. Two (.gher inscrifitions api)an‘ntly datable in this 
period refer to the imfK)rtation of a branch of the IkKilii tre<' from Ca'vIoh 
and certain Buddhist relics, [irobably from India, which were all mstallixf 
with grerat solemnity. To this date may al*>o b<* refened series of engravings 
on stone illustrating alx>ut one hundred Jatakas, 

Towards the middle of the ]4th century the seat of in Siam wa» 

transfen-ed to Ayuthia where wc have sevicai gigantic irnagis; of tlu* IJuddha 
and the ruins of numerous Buddhist establishments. A curious m^-criplion 
engraved on an image of Siva found at Sukhothai and dated 1510 All* 
asserts, however, the identity of Buddhism and Brahmanism* At Ix>phburi 
we have some ancient buildings which were originally constructeri for the 
Brahmanic cult were later on adaptetl to Buddhist ustrs. Ayuthia cofUinued 
to be the capital of Siam until 1767 when it was sacktxi and ruined by the 
Burmcise who, though Buddhists, did not scmple to destroy and deface Bud- 
dhist templets, establishments and statues. Phaya I'ak Sin, a Chines*^ in 
origin, re|xilsc.!d the Burmese attack, made Bangkok the seat, of Government 
but was s(x:)n de|X)sed in 1782 by Chao I^ya Chakkri who established a new 
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dynasty. This king convoked a council and had the whole Tripitaka revised 
by monk scholars and built a hall in which the texts were preserved. During 
the reign of one of his successors, Mongkut who spent 26 years as a monk 
and then became King, Buddhism in Siam received a new lease of life. Dur- 
ing tfie reign of his successor, Chulalongkorn, an edition of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka was published and printed in Siamese type. 

XL Burma^^ 

Tradition ascribes the introduction of Buddhism into Burma to Asoka. 
Four centuries later, in the 3rd century a.d., Chinese evidence points to the 
existence of Buddhism in a place called Lin- Yang which may be tentatively 
idcntiiied with a place in Burma. With the 5th and subsequent centuries we 
are on surer grounds. Epigraphic records provide us henceforw’ard with de- 
finite evidences of a flourishing state of Pali Buddhism in the metropolis of 
the kingdom of the Pyus, Ilw^awan and old Prome. indicating at the same 
time a very intimate intercourse of Lower Burma with the Kadamba-Cola 
countries of South India. Buddhist records, in Sanskrit have been found in 
old Prome jiointing to a very close relation with the Magadhan countries of 
Eastern India. Epigraphic records are supplemented by quite a go<.xi num- 
ber of liJucidhist monuments and sculptures and terracotta tablets which have 
been uncart iied in old Prome and are datable from the 6th to the 10th and 
11th centuries. All these evidences p<.)int to a resurgence of the religion in 
the old kingdom of Prome in alx>ut the beginning of the 5th century. 

In 1057 A.D. took place the fateful invasion of Thaton by Anawrata. 
The story of this invasion really indicates a very flourishing state of the reli- 
gion in Lower Burma. The story of the religion now centres round Pagan 
where the royal dynasty and gradually the people found in the Theravada 
imported from Thaton, a purer and simpler faith, a religion with a more; 
direct appeal and a fresh message of deliverance. The religion slowly but 
steadily secured a solid ground and spread far and near on all sides. 
Hundreds of Buddhist monuments and monastic establishments came to be 
ere^cti'd and embellished with Buddhist sculptures and painting. Even dur- 
ing the reign of Ambadatta the fame of Pagan as a centre of the Theravada 
|aith was so well established that she exchanged religious gifts with Ceylon, 
with which she came gradually to linked up in all matters concerning the 
religiop. The clergyman of Burma IcK)ked up to the brotherhood of Ceylon 
as flic source of all inspiration. This attitude of the Burmese brotherhood 
was in reality responsible for the introduciion of the Slhala Sangha in 
1181-82 A.D. 

The Sihala Sangha gradually established itself also in Lower Burma. 
The splitting up of these two sahghas into various factions naturally led to 

31. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in BuiTua. see Eliot — Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. Ill ; Ray— “ Early Traces of Buddhism in Burma ” in Jouriud 
of the Greater India Society ; Sdsanavamsa ed. by Bope ( Introduction ); Bode — Pali 
Literature in Burma, 
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the degeneration of the religious order. A movement for reform was success- 
fully initiated by king Dhammaceti of Pegu in 1472. The Ceylonese brother- 
hood again came to the aid of the Burmese church and Dhammaceti s refor- 
mation practically led to the final triumph of the Sihala Sahgha. 

But Theravada was not the only form of Buddhism in the country. Pro- 
bably Sarvastivada, on the evidence of Sanskrit Buddhist epigraphs as well 
as on that of I-Tsing, was another form prevalent in about the 7th and 8tl\ 
centuries a.d. Some sort of Maliayanism and Maliayanist Tantricism iiad 
also penetrated into upjX’r Burma. Towaids tlie tmd of tlie 17tii century the 
church in Burma began to show signs of slackms^s of discii)lint' and of trans- 
gression of rules by individuals and groups within the order. Th(‘ order 
divided itself into two factions which came to engage tht^mselves in a long 
struggle. The story of the religion in the 18th century is the story of this 
struggle but eventually the orthodox school won and again the word and 
spirit of the original teachings of the Buddha were strictly adhered to. 

The dawn of the 19th century saw the introduction of the Amaraiiura 
school or Burma Sahgha i Burmese order ) in Ceylon. This event may lx? 
interpreted as the first return gift of Bumia to Ceylon. About 60 years latt r 
two deputations from Ceylon came to Burma to receive valid ordination from 
the Burmese fraterniry, and Burma was thus able to return the gift Ceylon 
had made in the 15th century. The last figure in the history of Buddhism 
in Burma is that of Mindon-Min who brought another triumpli for the ortho- 
dox Buddhist church in Burma. Mindon-Min obfXTved with regret tfiat 
laxity in monastic discipline was much in evidence. Me wanted to enforce 
the disciplinary code of the monks and thought it well to impose a vow en- 
joining strict conformity to \hnaya discipline and eventually acted up to his 
thought. 

In 1885 the English occupied Mandalay and thus came in fx^ss^.'ssion of 
the whole of Burma. It signalised the termination of the old order of things 
and the beginning of the nt'w. 


Xn, bido-China ' 
i Champa and Kamboj ) 

The earliest trace of Buddhism in indo-China is indicated in a Sanskrit 
inscription palseographically datable in th^ 2nd or 3rd century of the Chris- 
tian era and found not far from modern Nhatrang. One cannot say definitely 
that it is a Buddhistic inscription but from some phras(“s and idvas usetrf in 
the inscription it can more or less defmitt'ly bt: ascribtxi to Buddhistic inspi- 
ration. But more definite information alxnit Buddhism in Chamfia is trace- 
able not earlier than the 9th century. In the second quarter of that century, 

32. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Indo-China, See CiiATO’ien— 
Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia: Majumd.^r — Arteienl Indian Colonks in the 
Far East, Vol. I, Champa; Eliot Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol III ; Outlines of 
the History o/ Buddhism in Indo-China by Ix>uis Finot {Buddhistic Studies ed. by 
B. C. Law. p. 749 ff ). 
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a Buddhist of P^ndumnga, Samanta by name, dedicated the monasteries and 
temples to the Jina and Siva. This indicates a very close association of 
Buddhism with Saivism which remained up to the end as one of the salient 
features of Indian religious life in Champa, as in other places of Indo-China 
as well as in Java and Sumatra. The growing imix)rtance of Buddhism is 
affirmed by the foundation of the great monastery of Lokesvara, a pious 
work of King Indravarman II. In 902 a.d., a Mahayanist sthavira set up 
another Lokesvara monastery and in the foundation charter one finds a 
clear resume of the Mahayanist theogony. All these inscriptions prove de- 
finitely that Mahayanism was the prevailing form of Buddhism in Champa. 
At the end of the 12th century a King of Panduranga boasted of practising 
the Mahayana Dharma and erected in the district of Buddhaloka an image 
of Buddha Lokesvara. Even as late as the 2nd half of the 13th century a 
fragment of inscription begins with the invocation “ Om Namo Buddhaya 
proving that Buddhism was not extinct even at that time. The ruins of 
Champa have yielded a large number of bronze and stone statues of Buddha 
Lokesvara and Prajfiapiaramita. A number of clay medallions bearing 
images of the Buddha and Lokesvara were picked up in the caves of Northern 
xA.nnam. 

But it is only likely that Mahayanism in Champa was preceded by 
Hinayana period. According to him, the Buddhists of Champa in the 7th 
century a.d. belonged to the Arya Sammiti School and there were also a 
few followers of the SarvastivMa School. But \he evidence of I-Tsing is 
oi>en to doubt, for the pilgrim never visited Champa and there has not been 
found any archaeological evidence to support his contention. Towards the 
end of the 15th century Champa was seized by the Anaemites who burnt down 
the capital and took i>ossession of the whole kingdom where they introduced 
a debased mixture of Mahayanism. 

Funan, a great empire that had its centre of power in the modem terri- 
tory of Cambodia, is known to us only through Chinese historians. The 
hey-day of its glory occupies the first five centuries of the Christian era. As 
in Champa so also in Funan Saivism and Buddhism i^eacefully existed side 
by side. LTsing testifies that the jxxiple of the country were mostly wor- 
skippers of Devas but later on Buddhism came to flourish there. By the 
time the pilgrim wrote his account wicked king had ex[x4led and exter- 
minated all Buddhists and there were no members, of the Buddhist brother- 
hfJod- at all. .!¥ikya Nagasena, who went to the court of China as an ambas- 
sador in 484 A.D. saw a Buddhist monk. The Bhikshus of Funan went to 
China for the translation of the holy books of Buddhism, among them were 
Sahghapala and Mandrasena. 

In the south of Funan the Malay Peninsula was essentially a Buddhist 
country. The inscriptions found in Ligor and in the province of the Welles- 
ley prove that in the 4th century a.d., there were some important Buddhistic 
centres on the coast. Inscriptions discovered on the south of the Isthmus of 
Kra dating from the 8th and 9th centuries prove that the religion was con- 
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tinued in those countries. One of these inscriptions commemorates the con- 
struction of three Caityas in honour of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara, Vajrapi^)i, 
and Buddha in 775 a.d. 

Towards the middle of the 6th century the Kambojas came into pro- 
minence and overthrew the kingdom of Funan. An inscription of ^664 a.d,, 
praises two eminent Bhikshus of the realm. Another inscription of the same 
period refers to the worship of Maitreya Avalokitesvara and the Buddha. 
Lokesvara who is often associated with Vajrapfini and Pi ajfiaixlraniita was a 
very popular Buddhist divinity in the Mahayanist pantheon of CamfxKiia. 
Tantrism seems to have exercised very little influtnce upon tht* Khmer ailts 
although several images of Ilevajra have bc>en foimd in tlu' ruins of Angkor ; 
cult of Bodhidruma was also a jxtpular one. Surjavarnian I who i)robabIy 
belonged to the Buddhist religion as is shown by his postliuinous name Para- 
manirvanapada was jirobably indirex'tly resjxmhible for the lirst Klimc!" ins- 
criptions found at I.ophburi in Siam. One of these inscriptions makes a 
distinction between the Sthaviras and Mahayanci Bhikstiu^. It is. iiowever, 
probable that the regions round Lophburi were the nxcting giound of Maha- 
>^nism of Cambodia. The Khmer kings had to abandon their capital in the 
course of the l5th century and their di<ai)jKarance marked also the dis- 
appearance of Hinduism and Alahayanism. 

X H I . Java-Sumaira- Bah * ' 

The trace of Buddhism in Java is availalile in the accounts of Fa*Hien 
wdio visited the island in about 413 A.n. 4'ht^ Chme>e pilgrim stales that 
in that country there wercr many Brahmanas but that the Buddliist religion 
was not of sufficient imfxjrianct. Prince Gunavarman of Kasiimii wlm turned 
the Buddhist missionary, visited the island in 423 a.d.. but we do not know 
how far he succeeded in preaching rvFgion in th(‘ island. l'oward> tlie end 
of the 6th century Central Java rose* into imjxutance which la.sted foi' about 
two centuries. Towards tlie middle of tiu Mli century Jtiva, vsiKCially Central 
and Wi!stern Java, jiassed from the hands of the isaiva rukrs into tlie con- 
trol of a Mahayanist dynasty from Sumatra, known to fiistorians as the Sai- 
lendras of Srivijaya. who had a mighty (mpin* t xtending ovt r the Malay 
Peninsula and Central Java bsides Sumatra. 1‘hese Sailendras were fer- 
vent Buddhists professing tlie Mahayana faith, 'rhe of Kalavin in 

Central Java was erected by one of tht.ir kings in liorKAir of the Mahayiina 
divinity Tara in 1778 Ate I'ht* magnificent monument of Barabudur in 
Central Java also was the the work of th(* Sailendras. Towards the end of 
the 7th century FTsing had vi.<it(:d Sumatra and descntxrd it as a great 
centre of Hinayana learning; but evidently aftfr P'Fsmg it had tx*come a 
great stronghold of Mahiiyana Buddhism under the patronage of the 

33. For a general study of Buddliist expansion in Java-Sumatm-Bali see 
CHAKHAVAirry & CHArrivHjKB India & Java, 2nd Ed. C.i. I. S, Bu,Ilctin ; Majumdar 
' Svarmdifm, 2 Vols. N. J. Krom~ T/ie Life of Buddha 1926 --The IJfv of Buddha 
m Barabudur, 
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Sailendras who had extended their supremacy over Central Java as well. 
In the 10th century a Buddhist temple was constructed at Negapatam near 
Madras at the expense of a king of the Sailendras with the permission of 
a Cola Prince Nalanda. A copper plate of Devapala records the grant 
of som*e villages by the Pala sovereign of Bengal for the of a monas- 

tery at Nalanda which was built at the instance of Balaputradeva oi the 
Sailendra dynasty out of devotion to Buddhism. Dharmapala the famous 
Guru of Nalanda passed his last days in Sumatra. Under the Pala kings 
the Mahayana doctrine flourished in Bengal and Magadha as they did 
nowhere else in India and it was Mahayana tinged with Tantrayana. We 
find exactly the same blend of Buddhistic and Tantric doctrines in Sumatra. 
Java, and to some extent in Camb<xlia. The earliest Mahayana inscriptions 
of the Sri Vijaya kings in Java are also written in South Indian Grantha 
characters but in a Central Indian script almost exactly like that of the 9th 
century inscriptions discovered at Nalanda. 

All sorts and varieties of Mahayana, Vajra>iana, Bodhisattvas and Sak- 
tis, Adi-Buddhas, DhyanT-Buddhas, etc., have come to our view and icono 
graphically they follow the Eastern School of Indian art. The study of 
Buddhistic literature in Java is proved not only by the discovery of import- 
ant Bucldhiot texts but also by the sculptures of Barabudur and other reli- 
gious monuments which presuppose a wide range of knowledge in its various 
branches. The later phases of Mahayana Buddhism in India are also met 
with in Java especially in Eastern Java. We rilay note in particular the 
adoption of Hindu gcxls in Buddhist Pantliwii, the introduction of minor 
and mi^:celIaneous divinities, of Tantric mode of worship etc. 

Towards the middle of the 10th century the Saiva princes who had 
bc:en </USted from Central Java and had settled in Eastern Java, won back 
their lost territories from the Sailendras and there was a Saivite revival 
in Central Java which, however, was soon abandoned. The scene now 
shifts to mexiern Java where it t(X3k seme time for Buddhism to establish 
itself. The famous image of Prajnaparamita now in the Leiden Museum 
is ascribefi to the scx:ond quarter of the 13th century to the reign of Ken 
Arok. To the middle of the 14th century belong the curious inscriptions 
Adityavarman, a prince of Sumatra, who was a relation of a vassal to 
the Queen of Madjapahit, the centra of royalty in eastern Java. The lan- 
guage of these inscriptions clearly shows the prevalence of Tantric doctrine 
in.*Sumatra and Java. After his death Adityavarman was supposed to be 
identified with Avalokitesvara. In this connection may also be mentioned 
the Tantric practices ascribed to Kretanagara by Prapancha. The Nagar- 
kret'agama also refers to the Tantric chakra rites diligently canied out by 
Kretanagara. 

In the reign of Hyam Wuruk, there was a set of royal officials called 
Bhujangas or learned priests. They were Brahmanical as well as Buddhistic. 
The Nagarkretiagama gives a detailed account of the capital city, namely, 
Madjapahit. In the southern part of the city lived the Buddhists, the head 
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of the Sahgha was Sthavira Rengkarnedi. Contemporary sources seem to 
IX)int out that Buddhism flourished mostly in aristocratic circles ; this ex- 
plains the large number of fine Buddhist shrines which arose during this 
l^eriod but the religion does not scH^m to have entered much into the life of 
the people. Javanese literature is Brahmanical. Buddhism could not make 
much headway in Bali, and though tiie religion still survives in the island, 
Hinduism is in the ascendant. 



YASNA HA XL— HOM VAST 

By 

ERVAD MANECK F. KANGA 

(1) The three righteous (creatures), the ox, the horse and the haoma, 
openly utter imprecations.^ The ox curses the Zaotar ‘ mayest thou be 
childless and followed by disrepute, who dost not distribute me when cooked,'^ 
but thou makest me fatten for the belly'^ of the wife, or of the son or of thy 
own.’ 

(2) The horse curses the rider : ‘mayest thou not bridle race-horses, 
mayest thou not mount race-horses, mayest thou not drive race-horses, who 
dost not demand (any feat of) strength from me in the much-attended 
festival'’ meeting of the country"' thronged-with-men.’ 


Chapters IX-XI of Yasna Literature, which comprise the Horn Vast are speci- 
ally railed in jM'eparing the Haoina as part of the sacrifice. The term Haoma 
which is the same as the Vedic word Soma, is used in a double ‘^‘iise in the Avesta. 
In the first place it is the name of a yazata occupying a definite place in the 
Avestan Pantheon. In the second place it is the name of a Plant of maihcal and 
healing properties used in the Yasna Ceremony. N\n\«a-days only a few dry twigs 
of the liant ate us(^d by the Parsi piiesis for the purpose. 

1. .Afrivacah-adj, lit. 'speaking benedictions’ ; here used euphemistically in the 
sense of “pronouncing curses, maledictions” i B.^ rtholom.^ Altihanishes H'cr/cr- 
bilch, 331 ) . The Pciiilavi rendering afrln-gobishnih and Skr. version asin'acasa are 
both used here euphemistically and this is quite obvious from Pahlavi and Skr. glosvses : 
“they pronounce curses”. Cf. Pahl, “ ku nafrin kunand ” and Skr. “ kila sapam kur- 
vanii” respy. For Av. word afri meaning ‘ curse' see Silzungsberichtc dei philos- 
philol. und hisiorise'hen klasse der k. Baycrischen Akaderaie der Wissenschaften, 
Miinchen. 1868. 2. 536. 

2. The chief priest entrusted with the recitation of the Gathiis ; he conducts 
the religious ceremonies usually with seven subordinate piiests called * ratav’s’. This 
name is a relic of an Aryan Age. for it is also found in the Veda, wlierc it appears 
as Hotar. {Ah Wb. 1653). He is tlic representative of the priestly class. 

• 3. Adj. meaning ‘ cooked’. The Pahlavi version curiously translates it by 
X''-astak; Ir. her meaning “wealth, ritiics.” This passage indicates that the cus- 
tom of offering animal sacrifice to Horn was prevalent in the ix’riod of tlie Later 
Avesta. 

4. gen, sg. instead of dat, sg. 

5. Av. ].>ourumaiti. loc, sg. irom pourumant ‘ having or containing many' ; 

hence ‘much-visited, attended’ {Barth. Air 901). The Pahlavi version airi- 
ously translates it by “ vas mat estemd” as though av. suffix maiti. is derived from 

gam— to come, 

6. Av. Karshu-siibvS. fern, ‘cultivated land, agricultural borough from ^/karsh 

— to cultivate, to till (Air. Wb. 458). Palilavi version incorrectly translates it by 
“ kartar” meaning “ doer, i^erformcr” as though the word is derived from kar — 

to perform. Spiegel reads karshyo and translates “ family-drcle.” Ervad Kanga 
translates “a meeting, a thick crowd” (Dictionary p. 129). 
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(3) Haoma curses the partaker : ‘ niayest thou Ix^ childless and accom- 
panied by infamy, who dost keep me, when 1 have been pressed, in custody, 
like a thief sentenced-to-death. I who (am^ Haoma, the ric^hteous, warding 
off death, am not one-sentenced-to-death.’ 

(4) The Holy Father Aliura Mazda has assigned* to me, the Haoma. 
as a portion tlie cheek with the tongue and the left eye. 

{5-6,' Whoso deprives me of that portion viz. the cheek with the tongue 
and the left eye, or steals it or takes it away, which the Holy Aluira Mazda 
gave ms, never in this house will be bon; a pritst. neither tite warrior nor 
even the prosperity-bringing agriculturist ; but in this house will Ik; ix)rn 
the Dahaka, muraka as well as the var^hna'^ of various sr)rts. 

(7) Quickly cut off the ix>rtion of ihv ox for the most jrowerful liaorna. 
May Haoma not bind thee just as he Ixiuncl the wicked I'lirariian Frangaras- 
yan who was surrounded by iron in the midcile ilaKl pan of tl‘u> earth.'* 

(8^ Thereu|K)n Zarathushtra >poki' : ‘ <.)lx'i^ance bi* * unto Haoma. 
created by Mazda ! Good is Haoma cnaaed hy Mazda! Hftmage - unto 
Haoma !‘ 

i9 ) Wiien from us comes one. iho-^^ which have c<»me to in from you 
are two. tliree. four, five, six. se'ven, eight, rune and tur 

f lO » i dedicate to Vmw O Righteou-. Adui increasing. Haorua ! 
this IxKly which apixars to me be-autiful, ii>r Haoma's energetic intoxication, 
for g<X)d life and for the fx>ssessi<>n of the high.e-t dami. Mayest thou giant 
me, O riglitt 5 )us Haoma. warding off-death ! the lieaven of I’he lioly, blight 
and ail-comf( .•liable. 

(11; At will and desire, Thou, O Ahura Mazda, rulist over Thine own 
creations : at will, the waters, at will the tries and at will all the giKxi 


7. frerr-aaoi;. 3rd t>er^. froie. \' wsUi ira prrfix he aS’ 

signe^'d, he btoOj'.vrd. ■ Asr \V‘r), \K> < 'Fhe Pahhu'i reiuholng iranfut. iroin cays, 
inf. fniriafian. " t.» go lonh. !'■' a e*>e.r--,'' Aw word ar i};n v'anou.s mean- 
ings ; '1; to move 'n- to grarc. r.> alHi A no to -Oek. Her-* the Pahhn’i 

lator has derived du- av, u'<»rd m-m tla 'O-r;'! ar ’<» mo\e, 

8. The namcN of Davrfie Cremun-. nhvv lie* antuhev-^^ of t'he Ahunan 

priests, warriors and agriciilturi Us. 'Fiie Paddavi translator translates ihe in*, word 
dahaHu'a by ” daklrshak kahr nirm'' Tru-aneig *' the d o! supH aiei cxplam-'- 

in the gloss " ke dakhshak i f,)hrTr<a/.d U' tgrile^Tr" i " i.t;*, " diniim4H‘s the sign sg 
Ohrmazd I C!,>rr)t)art,'' dahaka. vibs. rraw. witli av, daHska and translaU" ’"men 
the ty[>e ol azi-daliaka , Ilm Pahlavi rendering *>f av, word mhrakacha 'friiitak- 
kartar. misaning " making weak, flosinnaivt: This fun her explained by the glo'S'. 
ffnis : Chich l.apah lx kunet i.e. he destroy-, e\'{'r\' Using. Of av. ri'iaodhanodvara m 
yas. IX. 33, where the Pahlavi transUitor itatolates ' nsutak kariitP’, A,v matKiharkV" 
kara (Ah. U h. m(*3ns voluptianis. lasidvimis, preparing lust. 'Flic word 

mfjtalw is the f’ahl. rendering of av. ranirb '' deMrnrtive"* in V{*rid II. 22. Av wTird 
varshna - -is curiously translated into Pahlavi by varziUir. S«*e BArrti Ak. IFilr. 7(>l> 
1189 and 1380. 

9. Reference to the subterranean iron fortrens rif Afrasyab. where he 
shelltT after being defeated by Kay Husrav. It is known in the Shahnirneh as 
Hang-i Afrasiab. Cf. Aban Yasjt. 41. 
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(creation), the seed of Asha. Make you (O Ahura Mazda !} the righteous 
one powerful (but) the wicked without power. 

(12) May the righteous (man) be ruling-at-will, but may the wicked be 
without-free-power, defeated, suppressed^ ^ and thrown-out from the creations 
of th6 Holy Spirit. (May he who) turned away^^ (from the Religion be) 
without-free-power. 

(13) Even I who am Zarathushtra, shall incite the leaders of the 
houses, villages, countries and provinces to think in confirmity with, to speak 
in conformity with and to act in conformity with this Religion, which is of 
Ahura, revealed by Zarathushtra.^"^ 

(14) I pray for affluence and ease to the world of the righteous, and 
distress and difficulty to that of the wicked. 

(15) I praisc‘ good thoughts, good works, and gcxxl deeds through 
thought, through word and through deed. I hold fast all good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds. I renounce all evil thoughts, evil words and 
evil deeds. I dedicate unto you, O Holy Immortals, w'orship and praise, 
with thought, with word, with deed, with the impulse’ of the soul, with the 
ver>^ life of my body. I praise^ righteousness.^^ 

10. Av. h?vanghva, sub. n. “ e(X)d life, blessedness” which is translated into 
Pahlavi by hu-oldi vlh. Tliis further explained by the commentator in yas. Fla 
LXII. 6. 17. as nevak-dilih pa ’ chyan vitarg. \'endidad Fargard XVIII. 6 adds 
a gloss to this word thus: tak-dilih paFchyan viiarg, meaning “courage on the 
Chinvat Bridge.” Dr. Dh.\lla reads vindagarih “ acqifisiiion ” which is wrong. From 
a comparison of thes(.‘ glosses it follows that the word nevak-dilih and tag-dillh are 
one and the same. 

11. Hamistb. Bahtil (Air. Wb. 1778) lakes it as perf. part. pass, of ham b- 
macd and translates “ throw'll down ” ” defeated ”. In Pahlavi version of Hosh- 

bam it is translated by “ hamistarih ” antagonism, opposition. (Dh.abiiar kliurtak 
Avistiik p. 13.) 

12, Vare to ( var. varalo) nom. sg. of vare ta, adj. “captive, captured, taken, 
driven aw’ay as booty. BAKXHOLOM.r: translates “ surrounded, i.e. deprived of frex; 
movement ”, deriving it from the stem var — to surround. Pahlavi. pa vartaldh. 

13. Sections 11-13 occur in the hymn Hoshbam-pmyer which is addressed lo 
the Dawm. in Yasna Ha VIII. 5-7, Ha LIT. 5-7, LXVIII. 16-18. and LXXh 26 28. 

14. This section is kmnvn as “ Frastuye-prayer”, which is written in the 
Gathic style and dialect. Spiegel remarks that this section has nothing in common 
with this Ha, but that it forms a sort of prelude to the yasna Ha XII, which 
deals with the Corife.ssion of Faith of ^ Zoroastrian. Note that tliis Ha XII is 
also one, of the pieces w'ritten in the Gathic Dialect. We have the Pazand version 
of^tWk section with some additional glosses, which forms part of the first karda 
of the Patet Pashemani. 
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PRATYABHIJNA AND ADVAITA 

ABHINAVA'S MAHOPADESA-VINiSATIKA AND SANKARA^S 
NIRGUNA-MANASA-POJA 


After a critical examination of the Paramartha-sara-sangTaha of Abhinava- 
gupta in its relation to the Aryas of in A7A, 1. i. pp. 37-72, Prof. S. S. 
Surv'anarayana Sastri observ^es : “ The conclusion reached here has a significance 
not confined to the Paramdrtha-sara. It is possible that more than one Pratya- 
bhijna work has derived from Advaita sources/' One more Pratyabhijha work of 
this nature, deriving, though in part, from an Advaitic minor work, is the minor 
poem of Abhinava called the Mahopadesa Vimsatika edited by Dr. K. C. Pandey 
at the end of his book on Abhinava, (pp. 407-408, Chowk. Stories, Studies I). Of 
these twenty verses of Abhinava. the verses 13 to 18 forming the latter part of 
the poem are more or less completely taken from a minor poem ascribed to Sankara 
called variously Xirgiina-mfinasa-puja, Atma-pilja. I^ara-puja and so on. 

This minor work of 8ahkara is printed as \irguna-n1dnasa-fn4jd in volume 18 
of the Complete Works of 8ahkara of the Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, but in this 
text there are a few omissions. The two Stotra Ojllections of the (iujarnti Nevs 
Press of Bombay give this work as Ntrgnna-mdnasa-pnjd and the texts luTC are 
full. {Brhat-stotra-nPna-hdra, part 2. pp. 801-3 and Brhat-siolramukfdhdTa, part 
2, pp. 424-427). The text comprises two part<. the firVi being the pupil’s quev 
lions as to ho\^ one could do the ritual of worTiip in the case of the one, attri- 
buteless and all-comprehending Atman, aiid the s<,‘cond ])art being the teacher's 
answers setting forth a scheme of 'ideal' wx^rshij). .Abhinava takes the formi r 
question-part and incorporates it in his work with an introduction, a few clal.K)ra- 
tions and a brief finish, of his own. When we examine the mss of this work of 
Sankara we find that it is available in a shorter version also containing the former 
question-part only, but with a verse or two at the end attaining a brief reply or 
explanation. We also* see that the name of the work \'aries with (*ach ms almo.-t. 

In the Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue, ,\c. 7 is the same work, but called 
SvatmO'-puja and containing only the answer portion. This is the Burnell Ms 
noted by Aufrecht on p. 75ib. of hi< C.C., I. In the Desc'riptive C-iitalogues of 
the Madras Government Oriental Librar>g No. 8610 gives, like the Tanjore ms, 
only the latter answer-part but calls the work Atnui^mdmsika pujd : No. 861) 
in the same Catalogue represents a ms of the wliole work with both the question- 
part and the answer- part, but the wori; is here named Alnui-lingdrcana ; the 
next number, 8612, in the same Catalogue, contains only the former part of qtastion 
and is described in the colophon as Dak^indmurti-muna^a-lmja ividhi), artd this 
last is the same ms as noted by Aufrecht in C.C.. III. p. 52h, ^^g. 1. 112. In 
the Triennial Catalogues of the same Madras Library there are two more mss. 
Nos. R. 1419 fn) and 1419 (o). These two texts contain only the answer part 
with a few lines at the end by w^y of ansrw'er. The former of two mss is 

called Atme-pujd and tlie latter Nirgundstaka-pujd, The readings of these twx) 
mss agree with those known to Abhinava ; and the concluding verse of the latter, 
R. 1419 (o), seems to be the germ out of which the first 12 venscs of Abhinava's 
Mahopadesa-vinisalika have grown. We have the same wwk of Sankara in the 
Atma-linga-imjd-paddhati in Hall, p. 132, 

Die 7th verse in the text in ms R. 1419 (n) describes this worship as ‘Para 
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puja', and this expression is retained by Abhinava in the last verse. In the 
Brhatstotra-ratnakara of the N. S. Press and in the first part of one of the Stotra 
Collections of the Gujarati Press, this shorter version is printed with the title 
Paiia-puja. Aufrecht notes also a ms. of this work with the name Pmd-puja. (B. 
iv. 68.^C. C. I, 327a). 

I give below the corre^ndences between the latter part of Abhinava's Mahopa- 
desa-vimkttiha and the former part of the Nhguna-mdnasa-pujd of Sankara, show- 
ing also the differences which are only slight. 


Mahopadesa-vim^atika ! 

j Nirguna-manasa-puja 

ai^TTFT ^ 12c- 

Additions of Abhinava. 

f^oi^ ^ qm 12d. 3 

1 

13a. 

j same 2a. 

i3b. 

& 

1 same 2b. 


5^: 13d. 

14a. 

=? 14b. 
^Tt 14c. 

14d. 


15a. 


same 2d. 
same 3a . 

3b. 

same 4a. 

same 4b in Madras ms. R. 1419 ( o ) ; 
same in R. 1419(«) but 3d here. In 
the printed texts we read as 4c*d : 

same 4c in R. 1419 (o) and same 3c in 
R. 1419 (n). but in the printed text we 
have 3c-d : 

3Tn0^JI I 


gsT 15b. 

araioi^ iSc. 


i5d. 


same 4d in R. 1419 (o) ; 4b in R. 1419 (n). 
4b in printed texts ; 

3mFT^ 50: 5a in R. 1419 (o). 
f3t 50: 4c in R. 1419 (n). 

^ 5a in printed texts. 

5b in R. 1419 (o). 

4d in R. 1419 (n). 


tlPfS ^ f?Tt 1^: 


1 


16 a-b. 


16c. 


5b in printed texts, 
same 5C‘d in R. 1419 (o), 

q»^ I 

q ^ 5a-b-c in R. 1419(n). 

cn»f3 5RB?q% II 
5c-d and 6a-b in printed texts, 
same 7a in R. 1419 (o). 
same 6c in R. 1419 (n). 
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Jlfe: I6d. 


fd jfhcm f^: ) 


same 7c in printed texts, 
same 7b in R. 1419 (o). 

afOldlqW ^ 6d in R. 1419 (n). 
same 7d in D. 8612. 

7d in printed tekts. 
same 6c-d in R. 1419 (o) but with 
for 1^: 

same 6a-b in R. 1419 (n) but with "ft^l-Ji- 


frrewN I 17c-d. 

»T%ft I 18a-b. 


at the end. 

sft?I5Rf¥«r: frT: II 
6c-d. 7a*b in printed texts, 
same in printed texts ; 8a-b. 
same in R. 14l9n ; 7a-b. 
same except for in place of 
in D. 8612. 

31^^; %mJi^: f<T: I 

8c -d in printed texts. 


W 1 18c-d 

?rf^r 19a. 

PlWijHW tiqwq; ] 


an addition of Abhinava. 

6b in K. 1419 (o). 
5d in K. 1419 (n) 


sJTmPf I- 19b-c-d. 

additions of Abhinava. 


j 

Madras 

V. Raghavan. 


THE UTTARA kAsI PILLAR INSCRIPTION OF GUHA. 

This indcn|>tion was discovered at Uttara Ka^l in Tehri-Gharwal, by Pai^Klit 
Chiddtire Matha Virabhadra Sarma of Secfinderabad (Deccan), who took an imiMW* 
skwi of it and has published some preliminary notices, ^ The inscription is, engraved 
cm the dhvitja siambha before the temple of Siva at the Uttara KMl Thfe pillar 
is ealled a Sakli stambha in the inscription and was erected to airamemorate the 
victodea of the niler Guha, The pillar is now called a itiiMla and cunmt legends 
assert that Siva's triiula after the destruction of Tripuiasura, was established in this 
place. 

The inscription is engraved in late Gupta characters of about the shcth century, 
but earlier than the Banakhera grants of liar^. The language of the inscription is 
Sanskrt and the florid Kivya style of the record is reminiscent of the Allahabad 
inscription of Harisenai and the Mehrauli inscription of Candra, The metres used 


1 Vibkuti 1939 ; Jmttmd af the Tdugu Academy, 1®9. 
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vm^] 

are SardHla-tfik7l4itu and Sragdhard, The text begins with the symbol for Om 
and ends with the letter tha (o). 


Text. 

pm As3d yah ^itipo Gantesvma iti prakhydta kirtthnarmh 
Cakre yena Bhavasya vesma himavacchjfngochhjtam dlptimat | 

Kjtvdnut Vanajddhipah svakjpanaih sdmdya bhdgya hiyam | 

Smjtvd sakra suhjttvam utsukamand ydtah Sumavdlayam j 

Pratyastasya mahdbhujo vipuladjk pinormatdrasthalah | 

riipa tydga nay ah anarhga dhanada V ydsdntitddgatah | 

ndmnd Sri Guha ityuddra caritah saddkarma dhuryas satdm [ 

saktim satrumanoratha pramathamm ^ctmbhok cakdrdgratah 1 1 

Prdtah prdtar mayukhair uruhhir avhalam sdrvaram dhm d{dhva) ntamoghnam 

ndluncan scdru tdrdnikara parikardddra sdrodaratvam j 

svambimbam cittra bimbdmbara tala tilakam ydvadmkko vidhatte 

tdvat khtis suklrtis ciramarimathanasydstu rdjnah sthheyam. 

Summary, 

There was a ruler named Gan^vara whose praises were sung by men and who 
erected the resplendent temple of Bhava, high as the peak of Himavat. This forest- 
ruler (vanajddhipa) cxwisi dering all his wealth (including amatya etc.) as less 
than an atom and remembering the friendship of Indra, went to Sumeru with a 
cheerful mind. After him^ his son, Guha by name, strong-armed, wide-eyed, broad- 
chested, who had surpassed Manmatha, Kubera and Vyasa in good looks, charity and 
naya respectively, leading a gracious life and engaged in righteous activities, made 
this sakti (pillar) in front of Sambhu, to frustrate the ambition of the enemies. As 
long as the sun exists destroying darkness, like an orna!nent in the heavens, so long 
will remain the good fame of this king, who was the destroyer of his enemies. 

This Gao^vara, who was the ruler of the forests (unless vamjddhipa is a mis- 
take for manuiddhipa) may have been an dfavika raja as indicated in the inscription 
of Samudra Gupta. ^ As is well known Samudra Gupta is said to have uprooted the 
kings of Aryavarta and to have been served by all the rulers of the forests. 

Rudradeva Matila Ndgadatta Candravarma 
Ga^apatindga Ndgasena-Acyutanandi Balavarma- 
ddyaneka Aryavarta raja prasabhdddhara^dd- 
vjtta prabhdva mahatah; parkdrikikjta sat- 
vafavika raj as y a 

Gajpiapatinaga however cannot be identified with Gau^vara of the present ins- 
cription, though the names appear to be similar. The Allahabad inscriptkm is far 
earlier and moreover Gauapati-niaga is a mler of Aryavarta and is distinguished from 
the dtaviha rajas. The present inscription does not mention the servitude of either 
Gau^v^ra or Guha to any other paramount ruler. Gaiiapatinaga's coins have been 
found at Narwar and Besnagar. K. P. Jayaswal assigns him to c. 315-340 a.d. and 
says he is the author of the Bhava Sataka.^ But Winternitz has rejected the 
reading Gajavaktra Sri and says that Jayaswal’s conjecture is baseless.^ 

The dtavika rajas of the Allahabad inscription are usually taken to mean the 
forest-chiefs of the south. Dr. Roy Chaudhuri points out that Atavika may be 
the equivalent of Alavaka (Ghazipur?) and the forest territory near Dabhala. 
Sandhyakara Nandin in his Rama Carita mentions Kotatavi. Rao Bahadur K. N. 

2. C. I. I. III. Allahabad Inscription 1. 19 ff. 

3. History of India 150 to 300 a-D. 

4. IJI.Q. March 1936. 
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Dikshit,® with reference to Kota Kulaja of the Allahabad inscription mentions the 
find of Kota coins in north-east Rajputana and Delhi, while Rafson® mentions 
coins with the legend Kota " near the Smvasti region. The connection with Kotas 
of Nilagiris in the south seems to be far fetched. But in the Allahabad inscription 
the atavika lajas are mentioned soon after the rulers of Uttarapatha and before 
the southern rulers, implying that they belonged to the Himalayan regions. Inhere- 
fore it may be conjectured that the ancestors of Gan^vara may have paid tribute 
to the Guptas, but in the sixth century Gap^vara seems to have thrown of! the 
allegiance after the decline of the Gupta power. 

Gan^vara is said to have been the friend of Sakra. Yuwan-Chwang mentions 
one Buddha Gupta {Fo-to-kio^to) who was the son of ^akraditya. Sakraditya is 
identified by some scholars with Mahendr^ditya i.e. Kumara Gupta I (413-456 A.C.). 
But the paleography of the present inscription seems to prove the impossibility of 
the contemporaneity of the Gap^vara and Kumara Gupta I. Therefore the natural 
meaning of Sakra as Indra should be accepted. 

Another podnt of interest is in the mention of Kubera and V>’Ssa as well known 
for renunciation {tydga) and Nay a, Kubera as far as is known is a hoarder and 
not a dispenser of wealth, V'yasa’s proficiency in myn may refer to V>’asa Smrti. 
quoted by Apararka and the Smrti CandrikdJ But it is doubtful whether the Vyasa 
Smrti is 90 old and it is more probably a reference to the Rajaniti portions of tile 
Mahabharata. 


Mysore* 


S. Srikantha Sastri. 


VAMADEVAPAD-ANUDHYATA 

Verse 66 of the MaMpuram inscription of Saka 1183 (a.d. 1262) runs 

JWIRmi: 11 

The predecessor's predecessor of this 5aiva pontif! Vamasambhu was Sadbhava- 
sambhu who founded the Golald-matha in P^ala at the time of Kalacuri Yuva- 
raja (I or II ) . V^asambhu was therefore very probably a contemjxirary of Kanjia. 
Some early Qlukya grants, moreover, prove that a king was sometimes mentioned 
as paddmdhydta of (or, by) his religious teacher. Considering all these fascts, 
we thou^t that the identification of Vamasambhu with Vamadeva of the passage 
Vdmadeva-pddmmdhydta found in the inscriptioas of Kalacuri Kanja and hia succes- 
sors is now proved beyond doubt, in spite of the royal titles attributed to Viimadara. 
I tried to explain the significance of these titles in my paper in IHQ* IV. p, 96ff,*in 
which a few suggestions of Prof. H, C. Raychaudhuri were nlso incorpomtcd. 

In A Voktme of Eastern md Indian Studies m honour of F. If / T^iomm, 
p. 152 ff., Prof. V. V. Mirashi has offered a new suggestion reprding the probkni. 
He refers to an inscription at Saugor, which is placed about the middle of the 
eighth century on grounds of paleography. According to Prof. MiRASHfs reading, 
this efwgmph refers to King Sankaragana who was padmudhyita of (or, by) VAma- 
rajadeva (previously read by Hiralal as Vagharajadeva). This Vimariijadevm has 
bean identiJ^ by the Professor with Vamadeva mentioned in the Benares grant 
{1042 A.D.)of Kai^a and several later Kalacuri inscriptioni. It is however difl&ailt 


5. Pfoc. Fkst Oriental Conference; Indian Museum Cat 1. p. 258. 

6. JBAS. 18^. 

7. IUne, History of Dharma Sistra, Vd. I. 
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to believe that Viamarajadeva of the Saugor record was remembered after full three 
centuries by Kanja and his successors who called themselves Vdmadeva-pdddnudhyata 
in their records. We know of no such thing from the epigraphical literature of andent 
India. This difficulty therefore has got to be explained. I am afraid, Prof. Mirashi’s 
suggestion cannot be accepted without further evidence. 

Calcutta, Dines Chandra Sircar 


KOVIDANANDA WITH KADAMBINI OF ASADHARA 

Day by day the Ujjain Oriental Mss. Library is becoming a store-house of pre 
cious jems. Starting as an infant institution with only 676 MSS. in 1931, it has secur- 
ed over 600 MSS. of Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and other modem Indian languages. 
Recently it purchased a collection of MSS. from a local Pandit in which there are 
several unpublished works on literature and other sections of the Sastraa The 
Koviddnanda is one of them. Notices of this work of Asadhara are found in 
Cataiogus Catcdogorum of Theodore AufRECHT and the published edition of the Sdhi- 
tyadarpana by Kane but no reference to the existence of this work is found in any of 
the Oriental Libraries in India. From the information given in the works noted 
above, it appears that there were two authors of the same name. The first was a 
Jain author, his father and grandfather being Sallak^iia and Cahada respectively. He 

belonged to Vyaghreravala vaih§a and compiled 

irf&f^etc. and his supposed time was about 1200 a.c. The author of the present work 

prepared and besides and 

therefore appears to have flourished in the 17th century ; for, Appaya Dik§ita’s sup- 
posed time was between 1520 to 1592 a.d. {History of Dharmasdstray Vol. I, by 
Kane, pi. 680). 

The MS. is dated Saka 1733, Kartika, bright fortnight, Tuesday the 5th i.e. 
181.1 A.D., the 22nd, of October and is legibly written on Straw-paper in fine black 
ink by one Rama Kj-^na Kadamba — the ancestor of the present holder Had Sastri 
Kalamaka of Ujjain for his own use and is therefore 128 years old. It is only in 
16 leaves and is of the size in 10''X4p'. Half an inch space is left for margin. The 
text is written in the middle space of the page while the commentary is given on 
either sides of the text. Red pigment is used for marking the number of slokas, 
coloph(Mis, etc. There are no mistakes committed by the scribe. The Commentary 

mentions the following works and authors : 

Quotations from unknown Smftis are also recorded. The language of the author's 
Kddanihm is easy to understand and is a good production of the text which 

only defines three powers of a word, viz. ^ rfirFR 

used generally as an example for indicating and suggesting the different meanings of 
powers by other authors, is altogether absent in this work and its place is taken up 
by a new similar example The following is a table showing the 


number of Slokas of chapters : — 



I. 3T^ 

number of Slokas 

51 

II. 5!^ „ 

number of ilokas 

32 

III. SJIsrR .. 

number of ^jpfca^ 

42 
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In this way there are altjoigether 125 verses. The Karikas are easier than those 
appearing in other works such as or and the idea is expressed 

by the autlior commenting on the verse. The MS. begins thus : — 

Com : — 


W II II 

STURT i 

iraf RTIwSi II <1 II 

3T«Tf^ MftrT 3?I5II'iTOT55TUTT sfiR: 

f$t%F.'t^’'T'4?gf^lT>T^ 4q55tn^lT^ II I 

Text;— 

ftRJT5|?W?7^rFr-4>: <TgTflJJ5|^: 

^TcTrUT^tn iRR^-l'lll: 1 

3r# 3nTrlt 3T?f|ff3| 

^f4:^+:i«; ?Rn?5^Htff?Td: II 1 II 
Sfl^ ia 5 ^ 5 q| MH.f.T » V-j I 

?5^q5W^f5fisicf II ^ II 

End of the text :— 


'RSWRRRfn I 


II K*) II 


limFT »ET?^TT TTtT ^ I H fe ffe - 

WTr=ft ?cwf^>T? 3n*T>r, I 


tT«T; fjfr?T n ii 

# It 


End of the Com :— 

I f^NTT^; ?RRTFI?f|tI^; 3T»n§ H»IiTTa?l’.'TOf: I nf,; jrs^; iTRTfSTg^; 
^ 11 VI II 31% WW'?; II rfS II 

Colof^n : — 

wrr^^gif^TJTJTFrru >T?Ftr5fI^H^ *Tf fiTfMtTTtrt fTJUJeJJlJTi 

«IR?^I^I g ; II ^ II 51% 

5n%f [ f% j ^ gs 'R«Ti »%% jpjgfftr fa%?t ii trtfwra w: it 


There is a slight difference in the colophon for the word ‘'TMPn(t®l' i# found 
added in the adophon given at the end of the MS Jfi?Bn.ng by tlic 

sanw author (B. O. R. L. Poona. Cat. of Alamkma. p. 176). The MS. is in a fine 
^ditjon and deservea publication. The author gives no due as regards his rcsi- 
^ the following verses in the text attributed in describing the present river 
M and il8 adjacent saaed temple of Sri Oipkair^ivara clearly tell us that he 
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was a resident otf that place which was somewhere near to it, i.e. in Nimar. These 
verses are given below 

tfRii ^ ^ I 

2RT: acpr: ifitR: WW II 

SRfKT I 

51# 1^1# ^ II 

^ 3f«TOi m wii‘- 1 

«FT: e ^51 SRft# II 


In the 15th verse of the last chapter the author definitely describes his inability 
of proceeding to Benares as a lone person and says that his last wishes can be fulfilled 
here at Omkar^vara. The verse reads thus : — 


iT?i1%5n iRi ^ Jig i^gn: i 

»p# II 


It can clearly be seen from the verse and others in Chapters I & II that he 
was a staunch devotee and lover of Sri Siva and Goddess Bhavani. 


Ujfmn. 


N. V. Athaley 


PURVACARYA SAMJNAS FOR LAKARAS 

The ten Paninean Lakaras are : 

( i) a; series-?!^, ^ I 

( ii ) ^ series — 555 , ^5 , §5 , 555 I 

Tliese names appear to be puniny-upajna, but they were preceded by 
which perhaps had a better claim to express the tenses and moods they indicated. 
The earlier terms belonged to the category of anvariha-samjhas. It is not a little 
significant that some of these sliould have been employed by Katyayana himself 
though the Pajjinean terms were well-known to him. They were as follows : — 

1 . 

Katyayana, III, 2. 123. 1 ; III, 2. 102. 4 ; III. 3. 133. 5. 

Katj^yana, II. 3. 1, 11. 

Kaiyata explaining III. 2. 123 says — and the same 
is repeated on III. 3. 133. 5 and II. 3. 1. 11. 

• t' 

Patanjali on I. 2. 18 quotes a sloka-vdrttika in which the older sathjnd 
is used. 

3 . 

Klatyayana on III. 3 15, has a vdrtiika in which the older term is 
employed : 

I Kielhokn, Vol. II. p. 140. 

4. 

The varttika quoted above uses this samjna also. 
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5 , ^ — I am unable to trace its earlier equivalent in the writings of 

KatySyana and Patahjali. The Atharva PrSti^akhya edited by 
Pt. Visva Bandliu Sastri, uses the term NaigamI (II. 3. 2) which 
is in all probability the name of Lef, 

6. 

This is also found in the Atharva Prati^khya in sutra 11. I. 11 and 11. 

3. 21. 

7. 

This samjna is used in the Atharva Prati^akhya in III. 2. 5, The 
distinction between Sras/mii and Hyastam is brought out in the 
P^inean system by a single word anadyatana as applied to 
bhavi^ya and bhiita kolas. Patahjali in one place (ibid, Vol. II. 
p. 57) distingui^iing the three tenses (kdla-vUe^) uses the terms 
adyatana, hyastana and svastana, 

8. traced the older samjnas for the oii? and vidhi Hns. 

9. §f=5Rmjft 

This samjna is used both in Katyayana. II. 4. 3. 2, HI. 2. 102. 6, VI. 

4. 114. 3 and in the Atharv^a Prati^hya, II. 2. 6. Adyatani is 

equivalent to sanidnya-bhuta. The Udyota remarks on II. 4. 3, 
^ ^ 2 ind this is supported in clearer terms by 

Nydsa. ‘ WI I ’ 

10. The purvacdrya term for this mood is not yet available. 

The prevalence of these terms in Katyayana shows his adlierence to a tradition 
other than that of PSoini and perhaps older than the great grammarian. The lengthy 
discussions by Kat>^yana on the pivot of I^ijiini's sutras frequently show that 
the Vartikakara did not confine himself strictly to the legitimate scope of the system 
with which he was primarily dealing. 

Luckmw . Vasudeva S. Agrawala 


TOCHARIAN AND THE INVALIDITY OF THE SATEM CENTVM 
HYPOTHESIS FORMING A PARALLEL TO THE HITTITE AND 
THE RATHAS^PAriS HYPOTHESIS 

I 

In my paper, Postulation of two probable degrees of absiractioo in the pri- 
mitive Indo-European tongue in the light of compound accentuation l^.have 
shown how unexpected and decisive confirmation for the tlicsory of Holger Peperskn 
to explain the identity of the nominative and genitive singular forms of -<i»-iCem® 
of Hittite is furnished by my Rdthas-pdtis Aiypothtm, I have also drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that what seems to be an actual demonstration of this has been given 
by H. FwmsEN in his recent work® which is in large part an argument against the 
Indo-Hittite hypothesis.^ 


1. Tfmnm Cammemaraikm VaL Bombay March, 1939, pp. 227-11. 

2. 11. Pedersen, Hittituch und dk anderen Jndo-Emropdisehm Sprm^m, 1938, 
Copenhagen, p. 26. 

3. a E. H. Snmmm^ Vpl XIV, 1938, p. 290. 
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One interesting feature about my hypothesis is, whether we accept the Indo- 
Hittite hypothesis or not,^ the proposal to interpret Rdthas-pdti-s a® containing 
the stem rdtha- to which the genitive singular termination -s was added in pre- 
historic times most satisfactorily explains the curious phenomenon of-a- stems 
in the#Hittite being identical both in the nominative and genitive singular.^ The 
-o^-declen^on in the primitive Indo-European has been hitherto supposed by all 
scholars to have the genitive singular in -s(i)o or (Ini Italic, Lingurian, and Celtic) 

in Nevertheless Holger Pedersen, always distinguished for his original and 
challenging ideas, has made an attractive suggestion^ that the identity of the nomi- 
native and the genitive singular of the -<^stems may be an archaism in Hittite.® 
Until quite recently, E. H. Sturtevant® was wavering between the theory of 
W. Petersen (already referred to) and that of H. Pedersen. The value of my 
hypothesis lies in the fact that it gives an external proof from the old Indian to 
H. Pedersen’s theory. 

Here is a parallel to the question of Tocharian and satem -centum hypothesis. 
It was shown by Meillet^« that Tocharian cannot be assigned to the western group 


4. This I have already hinted in my i>aper Op. Cit. p. 221, Footnote 2. Ben- 
veniste [Ori^ines de la formation des Noms en Indo-Europeen L Paris 1935, pp. 100-8] 
establishes certain Hittite archaisms [cf. also E. H. Sturtevant, A Cemparative 
Grammar of the Hittite Language, 1933, p. 131. Language, Vol. 13, 1937, pp. 285-91, 
and also Language Vol. 9, 1933, pp. 1-11] which go to prove the Indo-Hittite hypo- 
thesis, In this connection it must be noted that Tocharian ytdr ‘ w^ay ’ the Lat. iter 
gen. itineris "way, road shows the original heteroclitic; «-stem Walter PETERSEN, Lon. 
15-1939, p. 75. (Contra Bonfante, Inda-Germanische Forschungen, Vol. LII, p. 221. 
Benveniste himself does not seem to accept the Indo-Hittite hypothesis] . See E. H. 
Sturtevant, American Journal of Philology, 1938, LIX, pp. 96-7. 

5. For several theories regarding this question, see my paper op. cit. p. 228, 
footnote 1. In addition to them, it is interesting to note that E. H. Sturtevant 
formerly advanced the theoiy that in the a- stems (originally stems) the ending 
might have represented original esa with loss of a final vowel, cf. Language pp. 30, 
31, Vol. II, 1^6. CouvREUR did not accept W. Petersen’S theory of analogy with 
the genitive of d- stems in I. E, -as, cf, Couvreur, De hettitische h een bijdrage tot 
de studie van h{ct Indo-Europeesche vacalisme Bibliotheque du Museon 5, Leuven, 
1937, p. 211. E. H. Sturtevant, Language, Vol. XIV, p. 75, 1938. Walter Peter- 
sen, Lang., IX. 1933, p. 24. 

6. See Louis H. Gray, on Indo European Noun-Declension especially of -o- 

and -d- stems. Language, Vol. 8, 1932, i>. 182- Cf. H. Pedersen, Op. dt. p. 26. 

7. See H. Pedersen, Etudes Lituamennes, Copenhagen, 1933, p. 23. 

8. For instance, Hittite atas at-at-as. In this connection, it is interesting to 

note that there is a Hindustani word attah whose spelling is ata but whose pronun- 
ciation is ah-tah. Cf. Amamath Jha, some Indian words in the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary : The Kuppuswami Sastri Commemoration Volume, p. 65. 

9. E. H. Sturtevant, Language, Vol. XIV^ p. 75. 

• 10. Meieut, Indo-Germanische Jahrbuck, Vol. I, pp. 14-17, 1914. Ostitir joins 
to Thraco-phrygian the language of the^ancestors of Scythians (Prescythian), which 
Herodotus mentions in book IV, chapter XL The “ Crimean ” of Crimea ” pre- 
serves sl^ll perhaps the remnants [see Ostir, lUyro-Thrakisches Archiv za arbmasku 
sto^if\9h joziki etnologifu, I, (Beogard, 1923), p. 133], Vasmer. Die Iranier in Sii- 
drussland (Vetoff des bait und slav, Instit, III, Leipzig), p. 4. Feist, Kulturder 
Indo-Germanen, p. 404, This hypothesis appears necessary because of Tokharian 
a.nd Hittite. Sometimes Phrygothracian is assigned to the satem group and some- 
times to the centum group according to the exigency of materials. See Ostir, Voridg, 
zahlw., p. 294, 290 ; E. Hermann K. Z,, 50, p. 307, 1922. J. Pokorny, Die stellung 
des Tocharischen im kreise der idg. Sprachen in the Ber. d. Forschunginst. f. Ost und 
Or. in Wien, III, p. 24 if. But in Tocharian and Hittite the change of K.^'> k is 
certain,, and the preservation of uncertain. In Tocharian, change of h 

in all cases is convincing ; for example idg- c zem. a Kakmu “ come, arrived and 
A Kum, can easily be considered as a weak form ; — idg. pek^ : a pakku " cooked, 
done dished ” B pdk “ to cook ” etc. ; cf. also Schrader-Nehring, Reallexion. On 
ne se trompera sanadoute pas beaucoup en attribuant au tokharien une place inter- 
m^diaire entre V italo-celtique d’ une part, le slave et 1’ arm4nien d’ autre ” [Meillet, 
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of languages. Tocharian does not seem to differentiate between the primitive Indo- 
European palatals and labio-velars. We find I. E. -k (c) as -k in kante {‘hundred’), 
okt (‘eight ’)A'^ In Mtfo (‘urine") besides Gatha-Avestan maeztdh, {‘he urinates’) 


Indo Germamsches Jahrbuch, 1, 1914, p. 17]. Ostir’s view nearly comes to this. 
Likewise in Hittite, the preservation of the labiovelar is at least uncertain and not 
ensured by the form Kuw — “ who. which ” whidh is ambiguous. See Idg. Zahlw, 
p. 195. 


ISOGLOSSES. 



1 + 2 -f- 3 : Central Indo-European (mere velars), 

4 4 5 f 6 -f 7 : Satem languages {K^y K). 

8 4- 9 410 4- 11 : Centum language {K^ > K). 

1 f 2 4 3 4 9 4 10 : languages with ending r. 

9 4 10 4 11 : languages with mixed preterite. 

6 4 7 4 8: languages with augment. 

Cf. J. ScHRijNEN, AfSL, Vol 23, p. 62. 

11. For the theory postulating the existing of the quartel system in the pri* 
mitive I.E. from the word for eight, cf. J. Mckenzie, The quartel system in 1£. 
pp. 1-4, Leeds studies in English and Kindred language's. No. 6. 1937. J. Mckenzie 
concludes ‘ the large numb^ of elements both lexiccKrologicai and morpliological, 
common to I.E. and Uralian (i, e, Finno-Ugrian Plus Samoyede) forces us to am- 
clude one of tw'o things : either I.E. and Uralian are related or primitive Indo- 
European and primitive Uralian were in contact at an exceedingly early period. 

It is tharefore highly significant that Samoyede presents an expression of ‘ 8 ' i^s 

‘2X4* (thus identical with our postulated formation of I.E. oktou) (on account 
of analogy with this, even the original has changed into ^septm. Cf, 

Hirt, Hmdbuch ales urgermamschen II. Feil. 1932, p. 107, which is quite anomakxjs 
from the Uralian point of view.*’ See J. Mackenze, Ibid. p. 4. Cf. B. Collimber, 
I nda-U redisc hes spTm:hgut, A. S. C. Ross, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. 
Lxmdon, Vol VIII, pp. 227-34. With regard to the theory of the Dravidic origin 
of the octaval system, cf. Mark Collins, Dravidic Studies No. 4, 1926, Univ. of 
Madras : Depus longtempes on est convaincu que 1* one des causes princi- 

pales de T alteration de 1* mdo-europ^en primitif est le substrat. notamment 

en Europe qu*il s* est optri fatalement un melange de langue et de cultures. 
D' autre part, sans voulodr mime parler de ” oeuvre sans douto ^niale, 
mais renfermant trop de conclusiomi pr^maturt'es de ML Trombetti, des 
Savants, operant d* apr^s les mi^thodes les plus s^veres voire mime acrupuleuses, 
ont cru pouvmr ratta^er k 1' indo-europlen les langues finno-ougriennes (avec le 
Samoyede) (Wiklund, Paasonen, Jc4dl, de mime que le diamito-slmitiquc, p^t- 
etre avec plus de probability encore (Herm. Moller, Semitisch und Indo-Cermmdsch 
Konsonanten Teil I. Copenhagen, 1907. Die gemein-inck>gerinani9ch-8einiti!ichcn 
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palgalne (*a burning") besides Avestan brazaitl (* it shines") and Greek phlegd 
Cl bum"), there is secondly assibilation before original front vowels f. Like- 
wise in pinkt^. ('fifth") and in derivative of the relative-interrogative pronoun such 
as kupre (‘if’) and kwn (‘when"), the k is from the primitive Indo-European q* 
(k^). • 

In koikttu is to be traced the perfect reduplication em (g” em) of tlie pri- 
mitive Indlo-Euro|pean root g” (g®). There is secondary assibilation of I.E.^*^ 
(k^) in pig pi^ C (‘he has come") etc. The I. E. labiovelar and the 

original palatal came to be respectively represented by a sibilant and a stop sound 
in pgaka (‘fifty") besides Sanskrit pcmcasat and Greek penttekon Tocharian being 
neither satem- nor the cenfwm-language, Meillet’s suggestion is that it probably 
lies between the two .12 “ Like a very deep furrow there nins through the Indo- 
germanic Linguistic stock a dividing line, broken into capriciously by secondary 
shiftings, between the centum and satem languages. These shiftings have brought 
it about that we can no longer separate centum and satem from each other by a 
single line, as even centuries ago there were already centum languages in the satem 

area, and even further afield However much stress we lay upon 

the division into centum and satem languages, there are still other considerations 
which open for us still deeper perspectives, still wider vistas. Through the whole 
of the Indo-Germanic mother language, cutting across both centum and satem 
there runs another, older, much more sharply defined line of division, which proves 
that the Indo-Germanic mother language itself was already a mixed language.’"!^ 

Worttypen der zwei-und drei konosonantigen Wurzel und die indogermanisch — 
semitischen, Vokalischen Entsprechungen Kuhrfs Zeitschrift, VoL XLII, 1909, pp. 
174-91. IndoeuTopeisk-semitiske Sammerdlgnende Glossarium : Holger Pedersen 
Die idg-semitische Hypothese und die idg, Lautlehre. •Indogermanische Foschungen, 
Vol. 22, 1908, pp. 341-65. A Cuny, Etudes Pregrammatkales sur le Domaine des 
Indo-Europeennes et Chamito-Semitiques, Paris, 1924 ; Contribution a la Phonetique 
comparee de V Indo-Europeen et du ChamitchSemitique, BSL, 32, 1931, pp. 29-53]"' 
J. ^HRUNEN, L’ Alarodien et 1" accent D’ intensity initial dans le langues Indo- 
Europdennes, Memoir es de la Societe de Linguistiquc de Paris, Vol. 24, p. 53. For 
the existence of Vigesimal system in Albanian, Etruscan, Basque and then in Sumerian 
[especially in Etruscan, see Ostir. Vorindogermanische ( = cdaradiscke) Zahilworter 
auf dem Balkan II. [Archiv. Ill, Beograd, 1926, p. 144). On the Vigesimal system 
in India, see Przyluski, Rooznik Oryentalisiiczny IV, 230g. Also O. Stein, The 
Numeral 18. The Poona Orientalist, Volume I. 1936, p. 36 and f. n. 4. The prede- 
lictions for the number 18 in the Indian literature may be due to compromise bet- 
ween the decimal and the octaval system. See Collins, ibid. p. 20. See also P. B. 
Bagchi, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India, Calcutta, 1929, pp. 13-14. Cf. “count- 
ing by twenties is still current amongst some lower castes of Bengal." ibid, p. 16. f.n. 
“ ^me philologists, including Isaac Taylor and Kossinna, in fact believe that the Indo- 
European and Ugro-Finnish linguistic families are sprung from a common agglutinating 
stock. It is in any way certain that the Winno-Vgrians borrow^ed many words fr^ 
many Indo-European lan^ages, beginniijg possibly (but not probably) with primitive 
Aryan and then assimilating Indo-Iranian, Slavonic and Teutonic vocabl^." Childe, 
The Aryans, p. 68, In Todiarian we have okdt ‘ eight " beside okta — , spat ‘ seven " be- 
side ^pta — , The dropping of the unstable vowel d is clearly seen in — mat — of 
1 pi. pres. siUa^ff^t — dr which with the pret. Kdlpd-mdt gives good evidence of the 
detach ability of r-endings in Tocharian, the endings with r being used in the present 
while those without r being used in the preterite or imperfect. Cf. Walter Petersen, 
Hittite and Tocharian. Lcmguage, Vol. IX, 1933, p. 14. American Journed of Philo- 
logy, Vol. 53, p. 209, f.n. 33, 1932. See also Sieg, Siegling and Schulze, Toch, 
Gram., pp. 325, ff. and Walter Petersen, The Personal endings of the middle voice. 
Language, Vol. 12, 1936, p. 158. 

12. E. H. Sturtevant, Position of Hittite among Indo-European languages. 
Language Vol. 2. 1926. p. 28. 

13. C. C. Uhlenbeck, The Indogcrmank Mother language and mother tribes 
complex, American Anthropologist Vol. 39, 1937. pp. 385-386. C. C. Uhlenbeck 
thinks that the Indo-European Mother language was composed of two complexes 
of elements A and B. It is still an open question whether the correlation between 
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Sommer^* has demonstrated that the intractable language Venitic retained the 
palatals as stop sounds and that in it there was no trace of a labialization of the velars. 
The Indo-European enclintic q^'e appears as Venetic Sommer suggests that 

it might have lost the labialization on account of its lack of accent (see Sommer. 
Ibid. p. 122). But E. H. Sturtevanti has shown that it is probable that ^Venetic 
Ke represents the regular treatrrjent of the Velars in that language. His arguments 
are as follows : — Both Messapian and Albanian are without trace of the labialization 
of the Velars, Messapian of southern Italy is an off-shoot of Illyrian, and Albanian 
possibly descended from Illyrian. Herodotus, 1. 196. included the Venetic among 
the Illyrii, and their personal names correspond closely with those of Illyrii.^® How 
the Veneto- Illyrian and Hittite and Tocharian invalidate the Centum-saiem hypo- 
thesis has been demonstrated conclusively by E, H. Sturtevant.^'^ 

the A complex and Centum languages enn be definitely established. But “ The 
Uralian character of the A-cx>mpIex and mesocephaly of the centum speakers stands 
unchallenged.” Cf. C. C Uhlenbeck, Ibid. p. 393. Cf. also C. C. Uhlenbeck. der- 
Indogermaneschen der Indogermanen in Mtdedetim^^en dn Komnklijke Akadt^nie van 
Wetenscappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde. Amsterdam. 1935. V’ol. 77, Series A No, 4. ” As 
a matter of fact it is possible to demonstrate that between A and centum there dxists 
an anthropological affinity, which is lacking between A and satem oi* between B 
and centum ” C. C. Uhlenbeck, ibid., p. 389. In this connection, it may be* necessary 
if only in passing, to call attention to yet another prol)lem. Aca>rding to Meiilo' 
[Essai De chronologie des Langues Indi>Eun>peennes, I.a du f{‘minjn, 

pp. 1-28 (e.xp. p. 11). Bulletin de la Sodette de Lin^istique de Paris, Vol. 32, 
1931. “ En hittite, an 1 opposition dc^ 1 anime et du neiitre nnanime ) csl nettement 
marquee, par les monyens qu' emploie 1* I ndo- European aimmun, on n a pass, juseju' 
id, trou\^ trace d une caacterisque du feminn. Elant donne la tTinservation 
general des andennes former norninales, il, est difhdle dc* que le 

hittite represente id un etat de langue eii le^l cararteristiqiies du f^^min 
auraient ete cMja pleinement devdopp^es ” | . feminine gender is a relatively 
late development in the Indo-European. I^hlenbeck dkies not subsc'ribe to this view. 
As he says, Nieuwenhuis’ attempt to explain the origin of grammatical differentia- 
tion of the sexes on the basis of primeval sc*xual-totemistic amceptions deserves 
serious considerations, if only in view of the possibilities which it opvm up. 
Uhlenbeck further thinks that the classihration of nouns in the fie should have b^jvn 
derived from the B language IC. C. Uhlenbeck, ibid. pp. 388-9.] Hoiger F^>er- 
SEN [Hiititisch und die anderen Indo-Eurofmuchen Sfnachen. Copenhagerr. 193|8, 
pp. 13-18, 35 f. See E. H. Sturtev'ANT. Language. Vol. 14, 1938, p. 290) also does 
not subscribe to Meillet’s theory that the lack of the feminine gender is an archaistic 
feature of Hittite. He seeks with ample justification traces of the former presence 
of this gender in Hittite. So it is certain that in the pie if not in the Proto* Indo 
Hittite, the feminine gender should have existed. 

14. Indagermanhche Forchunien. Vol. 42. pp. fMVlg2, 1934. 

15. See Sommer, ibid., p. 122. 

16. See Kretsc'HMER, Einkitung in dk Geschkhte der Grke fuse hen Spfoehe 
270 f. 1896. Idg. Sprackwmenscfmft, 10-22. >f, 1925. 

See Langtmge. 1926. Vol. H, p. 128. Tliere is a a>nsi Actable dis|Kite over the 
question whether Messapic is a rcn/nm-langyage or a Mrm*language. Usually it h 
assu^d that Albanian (a satem- language) is a modem repress ntativ^e of an ancient 
niyrian dialect and very often Messapic is compared with Albanian. But Ih^re it no 
doubt that the lE palatal stops were not represtmted by sibilants in Illyrian#- 
S' P 'Stellong des Illyristhen * in 

Festsehnft fur KwperG 181 ff, 181M. Here Hirt critidtf* Kretisriimerit vdewl. In 
view of the fact that in Messapic. there is nothing corresponding to the labiovdam of 
the ceniumdmguages, (Latin qmmiue. Greek pemptm, Albanian ptsee, repreiwiiting 
the IE velar stc^ (pet^e) ] it is possible to surmise* that the palatals in Meiiiapic 
might have been accorded the same treatment as in the Mfem-languagea :Su«c«tion 
has also made that ycmetic txdongs to a stratum of lE spi^ech earlier than the 
ctovage m,to centum^ and sofenr dialects, m the high degree of probaKlity of non* 
labialisation of the velars and non-;MbiIisati<m of the palaiwf in vawtic fcf. CQNWAO, 
Ar^al Brit Sck. et Athem, 8.152, 1901-21 . Accepting this view, Albanian may be 

as a descendant of an Illyrian jiifm-diatect bekaiging perhaps to a later simtiim 
However, thane are other explanation, ft fCf. Giles in 

Gamb, Am. Hut. 2.26) J. Whatnoughi ihi pkbmhgy tk$ Mtsmpk ifwifecf 
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Now the Centum-Satem hypothesis can be invalidated purely through the 
method of reconstruction of the primitive Aryan. Leonard Bloomfield has de- 
monstratedis that the Indo^un>pean palatals came to be represented by stop 
sounds, in the earliest? Sanskrit for instance I.E. g (;) appears in Sanskrit as 
COLUT^^ advances the argument that the Indo-European g ij) must have suffered 
some change before the Aryan change of g'*' (g'^) to g^ (;) before e and i. 

But this can be explained away by the assumption that the original g (;} and 
(g*) before e and i were distinguished during the Aryan period by pronounc- 
ing the former further forward in the mouth than the latter. Thus the primitive 
Aryan seems to be a centum language as far as the treatment of the inherited 
palatals go. Since in regard to velars^ it is a scifew-language, therefore Brugmann^s 
argument^i that the classification of the I. E. languages according to the treatment 
of the palatals agrees with their classification according to the treatment of the labio- 
velars, falls to the ground,^^ In other words, the reconstructed primitive Aryan 
itself invalidated the centum-satem hypothesis. Thus we have seen that even as 
the invalidity of the satem-centum hypothesis established purely through the method 
of reconstruction of the primitive Aryan alone gets confirmed by independent facts in 
Tocharian (in Veneto-illlyrian and Hittite as well), the rd/te-pa/ts-hypothesis is 
also verified by the unique phenomenon presented by the Hittite -.a-stems where 
the nominative and genitive singular are identical, which is undoubtedly a feature 
of the oldest phase of the primitive Indo-European, if not of the proto-Indo-Hittite 
tongue. 

Madras. C. R. Sankaran. 


ADDENDUM. 

There can be no doubt that Hittite and Tochariap have retained old character- 
istics of the PIE. This is attested by the existence of the labiovelar in these two 
languages as against the loss of the labialization in adjoining territory. Evidence of 
the past existence of the labiovelars is thus undoubtedly furnished [cf. E. H. Sturt- 
EVANT, Language, 6.224]. The palatal stops were developed from the older velars of 
the FIE, in the 5<zfcw-languages which gave up also the labial element of the labiove- 
lars of the PIE (cf. paper, NIA, Vol. I. 1939, p. 632]. H. Hirt came to the coil- 
clusion IH. Hirt, Zur Idsung der gutturalfrage im Indo-Germanischen. Bezzenberger's 
BeitTdg/[^, 24, 218 fl, 1899, Idg, Gram. I. 233 ff. I that the palatal stops in the lE were 
secondary developments from the original velars. “ We have only to assume that 
this change did not reach as far as the ccwfuw-languages of the West or as Hittite 
and Tocharian in the East. It was of central origin and failed to penetrate a large 
part of the ie territory in the one direction and comparatively small part in the 
other.” [Cf. Walter Petersen, Hittite and Tocharian, Language, Vol. IX, 1933, 
Up. 12-3), As regards the Indo-European labiovelars and palatals, both Hittite and 
Tocharian reflect an older state of affair^ It must be here remembered that J. Kury- 
LOWicz [Etudes indoeuropeetmes I, 1935, Ch. I] advances cogent arguments for estab- 
lishing^ definite conditions under which labialized velars must have occurred in the 
prJehistory of the centimi languages, but his thesis that the labialized velars arose quite 
independently in the cmtum languages very late does not seem to be tenable and 

Langmge, Vol. Ill, 1897, p. 26. [Compare also A Mayer, Der Satem charakter 
des Illyrischen. Glotta XXIV, 161 ff. and also Illyrisdies K. Z. 66, 1939, p, 100). 

Amerkan Journal of Fihilology, Vol. XXXII, pp. 36-57, 1911. 

19. See my paper, The New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, p. 632, 1939, E. H. Sturte- 
VANT, Langmie II, pp. 26-27, 1926. , ttt 

20. Bezzenbergers Beitrage zur kunde der Indogermamschen sprachen, Vol. Ill, 
p. 179. 1879. 

21. Brugmann, K. V. G, 44. 

22. See E. H. Strurtevant, Language II, p. 27, 1926. 
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sound and it is a matter least susceptible of proof. [Cf. J. Whatmough, the deve- 
lopment of Indo-European labiovelars with special reference to the dialects of ancient 
Italy. Melanges Linguist igue^ offers a M. Holget Pedersen. Aarhus 1937, p. 47.) 
It is not easy to agree with Kurylowicz [op. cit. pp. 22-23] that the earliest i^iase of 
the primitive Indo-European had only palatals and pure velars and that it^s even 
inadmissible to put on the same chronology tlie problem of labiovelar series with 
those of the palatal series. [See also E. H. Sturtevant, Language, 12> 1936, p. 1411- 
The identical treatment of lE explosives leaves us in no doubt as to the question of 
the early separation of Tocharian and Hittite from the parent language which must 
have taken place in common. [Cf. Walter Peteksen, ibid. pp. 25-6]. 

Poona, C. H. Sankaran. 



REVIEWS 


The Sihppadikaram or The Lay of the Anklet, translated with an Introduction 
and Notes by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, with a Foreword by Jules 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, Indian Branch, 1939, Royal 8-vo, XI 4- 
392. Price Rs. 15/-. 

As Prof. Jules Bloch mentions in his Foreword this translation of a Tamil 
classic serves two purposes : it brings to scholars not familiar with Tamil its literary 
excellences in a readable form ; it lays before historians source material which would 
otherwise be inaccessible to nOn-Tamil scholars. It is based on the edition of Silap- 
padikaram by Mm. Dr. V. Swaminatha Aiyar. 

The Sangam period in Tamil Literature is its Augustan age and Prof. Dikshitar 
demonstrates beyond doubt that the Sil, takes its legitimate place among the extant 
Sangam works and his own researches have shown its importance to the historians 
of South India. It also represents in a way the earlier musical and dramatic pieces 
which have been lost beyond recovery. The approximate period of its composition is 
assigned as the second century a.d. by Prof. Dikshitar. 

In his learned introduction the translator deals with such topics as the story 
in the work, the place of Sil. in Sangam works, the date of Ceran Senguttuvan and 
his achievements, an estimate of his character, Karikala in the Sii, political coiidi- 
tiona in Northern India of the period, and of South India, some features of the 
administration, geographical and religious data, social conditions, superstitions, traces 
of Aryan culture, etc. It is worthy of the scholar whose contributions to South 
Indian History are of outstanding merit. 

As a piece of literature, as a romance, as a souri^ book for history and socio- 
logy, the Sil. ranks among the best works produced in early India, and all liistorians 
and sociologists should be thankful to Prof. Dikshitar for his successful translation 
of this Sangam masterpiece, presented in beautiful print. For a work printed in 
India it is remarkably free from misprints and very excellently produced. 

S. M. K. 


Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol. VI, 1781 — 1785, 1938, Price 15-2-0. 

The Imperial Record Department of the Government of India have recently 
isfiued the 6th volume of a very useful series of historical Correspondence known 
as the Persian Calendars, which contaiman English summary of the vast amount of 
Perman letters that passed between the Company's officials in India and the numerous 
Inffiaa. powers. This Persian Correspondence gives a graphic inside picture of 
Indian politics and very materially supplements the historical information in numer- 
ous English papers already published by Forrest and other writers. This series 
commences with the yeat 1759, of which five volumes were already out and which 
had brought the story upto the year 1780. The present volume comprises an 
account of the transactions of the next five years, the culminating period of Warren 
Hastings’ regime. A short introduction to the volume reviews the important events 
of this period and will be found suggestive and helpful by the reader in following 
the contents with interest and ease. 

These five years cover tlie second half of Wanren Hastings' administration and 
possess an absorbing interest in Indian history as they practically ensured the 
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establishment of British rule in India. The volume contains more than sixteen 
himdred ( 1600 ) letters that passed between tlie Governor General or his subordi- 
nates on the one hand, and the various Indian potentates and chiefs, such as the 
Emperor of Dellii and his agents, the Nawabs of Oudh, Bengal, Kamatak and 
Hydarabad, the Rajas of Benares and Nagpur etc. on the other. There are also many 
news-letters that came to the Government of the Company from the various* Indian 
Courts. The woik, it is understood, is to be continued to the end of the IStli 
century. When completed, it will indeed render a phenomenal service to Indian 
history. 

Books of this kind are not expected to interest the general reader ; they will be 
required mostly by the student-class in the higher grades of Universities, Thus their 
sale is likely to be ver>^ limited, particularly as the prices are rather prohibitive. Will 
not Government offer these Calendars to genuine students at some concession rates ? 
If they do so, they will indeed earn the lasting gratitude of the poor Indian student. 

G. S. SARr>ESAI. 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASVXlAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

Introductory . 

This study is an investigation into the sources and interpretation 
of all the mantras other than those taken from the RgVeda, liturgically 
employed in the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra which belongs to the RgVeda. The 
connotation of the term Mantra is here extended so as to comprise all 
kinds of liturgical formulas viz. mantras from Sarhhitas other than the Rg- 
Veda, passages from the Brahmanas, Yajus, Prai$as, gdlhds etc. 

Only a very small number of such mantras have been traced to their 
sources in Professor Stenzler’s edition of the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra in the 
Tndische Hausregeln, Leipzig 1864’ (Abhandlungen der Deutschen Morgenlan- 
dischen Gesellscliaft III Band No. 4) and the translation of the work by Pro- 
fessor Oldenberg in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol. 

Sources. XXIX. In the other editions of the Asvalayana Grhya- 

Sutra viz, the one with the commentary of Gargya 
Niarayatja in the Bibliotheca Indica (Calcutta 1869), another with a translation 
in Marathi by Lokahitavadi, Bombay 1880, a third with the commentary of 
Gargya Narayana, the Grhyaparisi^tani and Grhyakarikas (second edition by 
Bhavanishankar Sukhtankar, Bombay 1909), a fourth one with a Marathi 
translation by Nana Yadava Takle, (2nd edition by Mahadeo Gangadhar 
Bakre, liombay 1915) and the fifth with the commentary of HaradatCacarya 
edited by T. Ganapati Sastri, in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. LXXVIII 
1923, not even an attempt is made to trace such mantras to their sources. 

, The Aivaliayana-grhya-mantra-Vyakhya edited by K. Sambasiva Sastri 
in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series No. CXXXVIII (Sri Citrodayamanjari 
No. XXVII) 1938, is a Sanskrit commentary on the mantras employed in 
the .Aisvaliayana-Grhya-Sutra by Sri Haradattamisra and it was expected that 
it would throw some light on the sources of obscure and untraced mantras. 
But as regards ‘ sources ’ the commentator quotes iSaunaka : — 

“ Anukrstastu yaJj kai§cit kalpe’tha bnahmajie’piva | 

mantraJj padyo’thava gadyo Vamadevyaiii nibodhata | | ” 

[Whenever a yajus is cited in Kalpa or a Brahmania text, Vamadeva is to 
be taken as the Rsi or author tliereof ] . A number of early Vedic texts have been 
published since (i.e. in the period of time following thel editions of Professors 
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Stenzler and Oldenberg, to date) and more aids in the form t>f concordances, 
indexes etc. are now available. I am, therefore, in a position to make the 
humble claim in the following pages that nearly every non-I?gVedic Mantra 
cited in the Aivalayana-Grhya-Sutra has been traced as a whole or ip parts 
to some definite early source. This problem, I regret to say, has not received 
the attenticwi it deserves from scholars because in the many excellent editions 
of Gjhya Sutras that have been published till now, the matter has but rarely 
been taken up with any zeal. This is all the more regrettable in view of 
the fact that after allowing for mantra variations in the different Vedic Schools 
we find a fair residuum of Grhya mantras common to nearly all the extant 
Grhya Sutras and that therefore a very thorough-going attempt in connection 
with one Gfhya Sutra would have helped similar attempts in connection with 
other Grhya Sutras. To take but one instance, in the very scholarly edition 
of the Varaha-Grhya-Sutra by Dr. Raghu ViR.\ (published by the University 
of the Punjab, 1932), Appendix II gives a mantra index in which "Such 
of the mantras as are not to be found in the Vedic Concordance or as show 
some variations therefrom are marked with an asterisk" (p. 54), but the 
problem is taken up no further, probably because it was not part of the 
original scheme. A number of mantras marktd thus in that edition whose 
variants are employed in AG.' I. 7 . 3, 6 & 13 ; I. 17 . 6 & 7 ; I, 21 . 1 ; I. 24 . 32 
etc. have been traced to their sources in the following pages. 

In view of this almofit general neglect of the valuable mantra-material 
(non-PgVedic, I mean) in the Grhya Sutras, a few exceptions being the edi- 
tion of the ‘ Mantrapafha ', by Dr. Winternitz, the edition of the Jaiminiya 
Grhya-Sutra by Dr. Caland and that of the Varfiha Grhya-Sutra by Dr. 
Raghu VIra, a special study of such mantras in the Asvalayana Grhya-Sutra 
is attempted in this paix:r. with respe'Ct to their interpretation and esjiedally 
their sources in earlier Vedic literature. 


The term ‘ sources ' has been used here in a special sense In the matter 
of the liturgical employment of Mantras, a Vedic school did not regard as 
inviolable or imalterable, the text of a mantra which was not taken from the 
Satfihitd to which it belonged ! A large numtx;r of such formulas, besides, be- 
longed to the common st(x:k of Grhya tradition and was drawn upem by 
the different Grhya texts and all possible variations of what virtually is the 
same mantra, are found in tht'se texts. Compare for *ixamplc the formula 
‘imam aSmanam arcrfia’ etc. quoted in AG. 1. 7. 7 and the different msksis 
of thrt same formula in SG. I. 13. 12 ; PG. I. 7. 1 ; APMB. 1.5.1 and IPG. I 
4. 1. 


AG, I. 7. 7. 


SG. I. 13. 12 . - 


fWI m t I ^ I 


3 1 




ffflP 

t n » 


For abbremtions see p. 60 seq. 
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2^3JcT ” I 1 I 

APlClB. I. 5. 1 ;— ari^'g^T f^T I 

ScTirracT: ii i ii 


HG. I. 4. 1 :— f JiRw?«nq2?f^ I “ sfR i a5j<n7- 

t gcRRcT: ” II ft n I 

It is impossible, therefore, in many cases to point to any particular early Vedic 
text as the source in the sense that the formula occurs there in an identical 
form. The only aim of a Grhya text was to see that the formula it cited 
was suitable to the particular context in which it was employed and to this 
end, the utmost liberty was taken with the text of a suitable mantra occurring 
in an early text. A formula could also be improvised by joining together parts 
or lines of mantras draum from different sources ! Compare, for example, 
the mantra cited in our text AG. II. 9. 2, which is made up of one pada “Rtena 
sthunam adhiroha Varhl^^i”, taken from AV. III. 12. G'' and another from 
RV. X. 18. 3'^ i.e. “ Draghiya ayuh pratararh dadlianah ” ! Words of course, 
could be altered easily (compare the formula quoted m AG. I. 7. 6 where the 
last clause ‘ jiveva saradali satam * has the dual ‘ Jiveva ' which is not found 
in any of the numerous parallel passages though all •the remaining words are 
the same everywhere ! ). 

I have therefore, adopted the following procedure in the paragraph on 
* sources ' under each sutra. In the first place, an attempt is made to trace 
a mantra in the AG. to an earlier text where it occurs in an identical form. 
As, however, this is not always possible, a mantra or formula in an early 
Vedic text or failing that, a parallel Grhya text with the nearest approach in 
words and sense to the formula in our text as a whole is pointed out, if 
available, first. The formula is next considered part by part (whether it be 
a p&da or a line or a clause) and the ‘sources’ of each of these parts (in 
the sense of passages or lines most closely allied in words and sense’) are 
pointed out, wherever available. 

•A survey of these sources reveals the following list of chapters or pass- 
ages in early Vedic texts (i.e. Sariihitas, Brahmaiias Aranyakas and J§rauta- 
sutras), which treat of the same Grhya topics as are treated in the different 
chapters of the Asvalayana-Grhyaf-sutra and which may, therefore, have in- 
fluenced the latter. In certain cases, the identity of not only formulas but 
also of the sutras in our text quoting them, with corresponding passages in 
these early texts, turns this probability into a certainty ; e.g. for I. 3. 3 (the 
purification of Ajya) compare TS. 1. 2. 1. 2 and VS. I. 31. For I. 7*8 
(KaijcJikas treating of the marriage ceremony), compare AV. XIV. 2 (bor- 
rowing from RV. X. 85). For I. 10. 12 and 15 (the parvapa sthiali-piaka) 
compare AV. XIX. 64. 2 and SB. I. 6. 38 respectively. For KaodMs I. 
13-15 (rites connected with pregnancy and the birth of a son) compare KBU. 
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II. 8-10. For I. 17. 6, 7 and 10 (‘ Caulam ’ or the tonsure of the child’s head) 
compare AV. VI. 68. 1-3 ; for I. 17. 8-9 (the same topic) compare TS. 1. 2. 
1.1 and for 1. 17. 16 (Caulam) and 1. 18. 5 (the parallel ‘Godtana’ rite) 
compare AV. VIIL 2. 17. For L 20. 6-8, (the ceremony of Upanayana) 
compare SB. XI. 5. 4. 1 seqq. For I. 23 (choosing of the Rtvijs) compare 
APS. X. 1. 4, 10-14. For I. 24 (guest-reception with the Madhuparka), com- 
pare SS. IV. 21. For II. 6. 1-4 (mounting a new chariot) compare Ls. 2. 8. 2, 
6-8 seqq. For II. 8. 16 (house-building), compare AV. III. 12. 2. 6-7. For III. 
1-4 (the five daily sacrifices, especially Svadhyiaya), compare TA. II. 10-15. 
For IV. 1-3 (funeral rites on the death of an iahitlagni), compare sS. IV. 14. 
17-35 and for IV. 8 (the sulagava sacrifice), compare SS. IV. 17. 

This rapid preview of the sources of non-RgVedic Mantras in the Asva- 
layana Grhya-Sutra discussed in the following investigation reveals that Grhya 
passages and not merely mantras crop up in the most unsuspected places in 
the earlier or pre-Grhya-sutra literature I Already in my monograph^ entitled 
“ BgVeda Mantras in their ritual setting in the Gmya-sutras with special re- 
ference to the Asvalayana-Grhya-Sutra ”, I have shown that genuine Gfhya 
Mantras in the Rg-Veda are not confined to its Marriage and Funeral Hymns 
nor only to its late parts as was supposed by Professor Oldenberg (S. B. E. 
Vol. XXX, Introduction : p. X seq.) but are scattered all over the RgVeda. 
The above preview of the sources of non-RgVedic Mantras has a similar story 
to tell. We find that j^mong Samhitas other than the Rg-Veda Samhita 
genuine Grhya-Mantras and passages and sections of Grhya origin are found 
not only in the Atharva Veda which is well-known as a treasure of Grhya 
verses but also in the Taittiriya and Vajasaneyi Sarhhitas. Again, notable 
texts from this point of view are the ‘ .^tapatha ’ among the Brahmanas, the 
Taittiriya Aranyaka among the Aranyakas, the Kaui§itaki-Briamanopani;?ad 
among the Upani§ads and even the Srlaw^a-Sutras of Safikhayana, Latyayana 
and Apastamba among the Srauta-Sutras. Thus every phase of Vedic liter- 
ature takes its place in this Grhya-pageant ! 

Secondly, as regards the interpretation of these Non Bg- Vedic Mantras, 
quite a number of them remain obscure in spite of the help 

Interpretation afforded by the two Sanskrit Commentaries of Gargya 
Narayana and Hardattadarya and the German, English 
and Marathi translations mentioned afeove. Professors Stenzler and Olden- 
berg propose emendations in the text of a number of these formulas In the 
majority of these cases, I have attempted to show that the emendations* are un- 
necessary and that the Mantras admit of a natural and satisfactory interpreta- 
tion just as they stand and have adduced parallel passages in support of the 
original readings they propose to emend unnecessarily in my opinion. Finally 
in the case of some formulas, I have given interpretations which are new and 
which in my humble opinion are more natural. 

1. Reprinted from the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute : Vol. I. 
(1939-40). 
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The plan adopted in the following investigation is this In the first para- 
graph is given the text of the sutra in thfe AG. and the formula cited therein. 
The different parts, clauses or p^das of the formula are marked as (a), (b), 
etc. not only to facilitate reference but also because, for reasons stated already, 
the formula very often can be traced only in parts scattered in different 
earlier texts. Then follows my own translation of the sutra and the mantra 
(which in many cases differs from that of Professors Stenzler and Olden- 
berg). Next comes the paragraph on ‘ Sources’ and I invariably state at the 
very outset, whether any such are pointed out by Prof. Stenzler or Olden 
berg. This is followed by a discussion of the text and interpretation of the 
formula if these offer any difficulties and of the emendations, if any such 
are suggested by Prof. Stenzler or Oldenberg. 

This whole material, therefore, I may humbly claim, is original except 
where Prof. Stenzler or Oldenberg have made suggestions regarding the 
sources, these being invariably acknowledged in the proper places. 

Sutras in the text citing non-R.g-V edic Mantras. 

AG. I. 1. 4 ; ‘ Yo namasd svadhvara" iti (RV. VIII. 19. 5''), (a) ' Namas- 
kdrena vai khalvapi, (b) na vai devd namaskdramati, (c) Yajiio vai nama' 
iti hi brdhmanam bhavati j 

Trans : * He who (as) a good sacrificer (sacrifices to Agni) with homage,’ 
so (the RV. verse quoted above in Sutra 3 goes on to say) ; ‘ even through 
homage, indeed, to be sure (a sacrifice may be said to have been offered); 
(b) not beyond (the reach of) homage, (are) the gods surely ; (c) homage, 
surely, is (itself) a sacrifice’ thus (runs) a Br^mana. 

The wording of the passage gives the impression that these three clauses 
form part of a single connected quotation from some Brahma.na. As a matter 
of fact the three clauses are syntactically separate and represent bits of Brah- 
mana sayings, picked up at random because of their general unity of sense. 

’ Context : The sacrificial character of the last two divisions of Paka- 
yajhas viz. ( 1 ) the ‘ Prahutas’ or those offered over something not the fire 
and (2) the ‘ Brahmani-hutas ’ or those offered at the feeding of Brahmaaas 
is established by the citation of the RV. verse, VIII. 19. 5 which says that a 
sacrifice may be offered not only by pouring an oblation into the fire but also 
by placing a fuel-stick on the fire or by lyiowledge or homage. This (so-called) 
Brahmapa is cited by way of comment on the last pada of that verse. 

Sources : (a) & (c). No dictionary, concordance or index gives a due. 
The nearest Brahmapa passage that I could find to (a) and (c) is .§B. VII. 
4. 1. 20 (also rX. 1. 1. 16) where, in connection with a saluation to sert:>ents, 
it is said “ Namo nama iti Yajno vai namo, Yajnenaivenjan etm-namas- 
kdretia namasyati.” When it is said ‘ A homage ! A homage ! '—a homage, 
indeed, is a sacrifice — he worships them with a sacrifice when he worships them 
with homage (namaskiarena). 

(b). The nearest approach to the words and sense of this part is found 
in GB. 2. 2* 1. 18 (pp. 117 & 118, Na hi namaskaram ati devah 
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“The gods are not beyond (the influence of) homage.” A salutation to 
Prajiapati is the context. Very nearly identical is also the passage : I. 5. 

AG. 1.3.3 : “ (a) Savitu^tvd prasava uipummy (b) achidre^a pavitret^a 
va&oh suryasya rasmibhir ” iti prdg utpundti, sakrn mantrend, dvistu^nlm | 

Trans ; (a) “At the inspiration of Savitf, I purify thee, (b) wkh (this) 
purifier" without holes, with the rays of the Sun — the Vasu (the Beneficent 
one) ”. With this mantra he purifies (the Ajya), (in an) eastward (direc- 
tion) once and twice silently. 

The context is the purification of the Ajya with two Kusa blades as 
strainers as a necessary preliminary of all Gthya sacrifices whose general out- 
lines are described in this Kan^ika. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler compares VS. I. 31, a mantra employed at 
the purification of the Ajya in Ks. 2. 7. 7 {not in KS. 2. 3. 31 as Stenzler 
states) . This mantra is identical with ours except for the word * Vasoh ’ in 
(b), which it omits. Part (b) with 'Vasoh suryasya’ etc. i.e. in a form 
exactly identical with ours, is traced to TS. 1. 2. 1. 2. where we have it after 
“ Devastva savita punatu ”, the context being the purification of himself by 
the sacrificer. As pointed out in the Introduction, the tradition of these 
Grhya-mantras admitted of different parts from different sources being fitted 
together, to make a mantra suitable to a particular context. 

AG. I. 3. 10 : — Tad e^dbhiyajha-gdthd giyate : — 

‘ Pdkayajndn samdsddyaikdjym ekabarhi^ah | 

ekasvi^fakftah kurym ndndpi sati dedvaie 1 1 ’ 

Trans : In this connection, the following sacrificial gatlia is sung. “ If 
one has (before one, the performance of different) pakayajnas (at the same 
time), one should perform them with the same common Ajya, barhis and the 
same common Svii^takrt (oblations), though the deities (of these piakayajnas) 
may not be the same.” 

The context is the same as before : — general rules for the Grhya sacri- 
fices. 

Sources : Kauts^ VI. 34 has “ Athiapi Slokau bhavatah | ” followed by two 
^lokas, of which the second is our verse. Both the commentators — Dtarila and 
Kesava (p. 21 Bloomfield’s edition : JAOS vol. 14.) remark that the 
glokas are from the Gopatha Brahmana ; but in the existing edition of the 
Gopatha Brihmapa (Bibliotheca Incfica), the Slokas are not traced ! One 
can only hope that some manuscript of the Brahmapa contains the two 
Slokas. 

AG. I. 5. 4 : A${au pindm kjtvu (a) " ptam agre prathammh jajfie, 
(b) fte satyam prati^fhitam j (c) yadiyam kumdry abhijdtd (d) tadiyam 
iha pratipadyatdm] (e) yat satycmi tad drsyatdm'' iti pindm abhimmtrya 
kumarim bruydt * E^m ekam grhdft^ 'eti \ 

Trans : He makes eight lumps of earth (taken from different places) 
and consecrates these lumps with the Mantra “ (a) I!.tam (the world-order 
ordained belorehand) was borr\ in the beginning, the primeval, (b) On IJla 
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is established Satya (Truth or conformity of events to this world-order) ; (c) 
What this girl is bom to (d) that she may attain here, (e) What the Truth 
is, may that be seen ! ” He then should say to the girl ‘ Pick up one of these 

Context: Sutra 3rd enumerates the characteristics which a girl to be 
married, must possess. As these, such as intelligence, character etc. are difficult 
to ascertain, the procedure described in this Sutra is adopted, so that the 
character of the origin (field, pool etc.) of the lump of earth picked up by her, 
may reveal her characteristics. 

Sources : Clauses (c), (d) and (e) constitute Mantra-parts evidently 
improvised to suit the particular occasion and cannot be traced in early litera- 
ture. 

As regards (a) and (b), there are numerous passages in early Vedic texts 
containing the words ‘ Rtaiii ’ and ‘ Satyam describing their mutual relation 
and their relation to the ' world-order ’ but there is none that is identical with 
ours. Very similar to our (b) is “ Rtam satye’dhayi, satyam rte'dham'' in 
TS. 7. 1. 18. 2 and “ Rtarh satye’dhayi, satyam rte' dhdyi'' in TB. 3. 7. 7. 4, 
the context in both passages being the ‘ Seasonal consecrations The latter part 
(in italics) of TB. 3. 7. 7. 4 meaning ‘Satyam (Truth) was placed on Rta’ 
comes very near to our ( b ) in words and is identical in sense. 

Among Sutra-texts, the nearest parallel to our (a) can only be traced 
in GG. II. 1. 7 which reads : — “ Rtameva prathamam rtarh natyeti kascana | 
jte bhumir iyarh srita.” TB. 1. 5. 5. 1 has also a very similar passage to this 
with ‘ parame§thi ’ for ‘ prathamam ’ and ‘ Kincan^ ’ for ‘ Katana.’ So TB. 
1. 5. 5. 1 and the source of GG, II. 1. 7 (i.e. some early Samaveda text, as 
GG. belongs to the Samaveda) may be said to be the chief influences. The 
consecration of lumps of earth with a mantra describing Rta and Satya in 
our text is explained by the fact that VS. 11. 47 “Rtarh satyam, rtarh 
satyam ” is a mantra to be recited while the lump of clay for the construction 
of the fire-alter, is held above the goat (one of the victims at the ceremony). 

AG. I. 6. 3 : ** Saha dharmani caratam''^ iti prajiapatyah |.... 

Trans. ‘Fulfil (ye) the law togiether’ — (when) this (is said, it) is the 
Prajiapatya (form of marriage). 

Sources : All the available parallel passages, support the reading adopted 
ajx)ve. Baudhayana I. 20. 3 has ‘ Dharmarh cara ’ ; Gautama Dharma-Sutra 
4. 7. has ‘ Saha dharmas caryatam ’ % we read in the Manusmrti. III. 30 : — 
“ Sahobhau caratiam dharmam ” and Niarada Dh. 12, 40 has ‘ Saha dhar- 
marh cara which are all formulas addressed to the couple or the bridegroom. 

The commentator Haradatta pertinently remarks that although ‘ fulfilling 
the law together ’ is an essential condition of all marriage- forms, this special 

1. Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg read ‘caratah’ {Third pervson dual of the 
Present Indicative) and translate accordingly “ They fulfil the law together ; this 
is the Pfiajapatya ” but I prefer the reading ‘ caratam ’ ( Imperative, 2nd. person 
dual), of the Trivandrum edition which makes the part (in italics) a mantra ad- 
dressed as an exhortation to the couple. 
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mention of the exhortation implies that the bridegroom is not to take a second 
wife, nor leave the householder’s life for any other Asrama (or mode of life) 
which distinguishes the ‘ Prajiapatya ’ from other forms of marriage like the 
Biiahma and the Daiva. 

AG. 1. 6. 8 : “ Hatvd bhittvd ca smdni rudathh rudadbkyo haret sa 
Rdk$as^Jj, I i 

Trans : Should he carry her off (while she is) crying from (her) 
crying relatives after a smashing and breaking of heads, that is (the form of 
marriage called) Riak!§asa. Prof. Oldenberg says (p. 167 footnote) “The 
text of this sutra seems to be based on a hemistich ‘ hatvta bhittva ca ^rsiaiii 
rudadbhyo rudatirh haret ’ ; comp. Manu III, 33 This is an ingenious 
suggestion but it may be pointed out that the words of a Sutra in our text 
as well as other sQtra-texts sometimes just happen to be arranged in such 
a way as to give them quite unintentionally the appearance of a pada or 
hemistich e.g. AG. I. 5. 1 : “ Kulam agre parik§eta “ is a jxirfect anu^fubh 
pada ! Besides, if such an Anu^tubh hemistich had existed, it should have 
been traced in late works employing slokas, as it conforms to the model of the 
later regular anui^tubh. 

That this shocking recognition of the ‘ Raksasa ’ mode as a jorm oj nm^ 
riage, without any aix)logy, is a survival of a very ancient custom, has been 
shown in my monograph entitled “ RgVeda mantras in their ritual setting 
in the Grhya sutras, with special reference to the Asvalayana-Grhya-sutra “ 
(reprinted from the Bulletin of the Deccan College Reseach Institute) under 
AG. I. 8, 4 : * J warn rudanti' iti rudatydm]. 

AG. I. 7. 6 : Pradak^inam agnim udakumbhmn ca trih parinayan japati 
“ (a) Amo' hum usmi su tvam (b) sd tvam asy amo'hmn (c) Dyauraham 
pjthivi tvam (d) Sdmdham rk tvam (e) tdvehi vivahdvahai (f) prajdm 
prajanayuvahai \ (g) Sampriyau rocisnu summa^yammau (h) fiveva smadah 
satam 

Trans : While leading her (the bride), round the fire and the water- 
pot, three times with the right side turned towards them, he (the bridegroom) 
mutters (a) “ This I am, that thou ; (b) that art thou, this myself ; (c) 
the heaven I, the earth thou ; (d) the Saman I, the Rk thou ; (e) come 
then (tau), let us marry; (f) (and) beget offspring; (g) dear to each 
other, bright and amiably-minded, (h) mSiy we two live a hundred autumns ” ! 

Sources : — (a) to (/). AV. 14. 2. 71 reads : — “ Amo’hamasmi tvam, 
sBmiahamasmi rktvam, dyauraham prthivi tvam, taviha sambhaviava, prajSm 
&janayiavahai ” j which is equivalent to our (a), (d), (c), (e) and (f) in order. 
Our (b) is nothing but (a) with a transposition of ‘sa tvam’ and ‘ amo- 
’ham’, so its omission in the AV. passage is immaterial. Our ‘ vivahavahai ' 
in (e), for the corresponding ‘Sambhaviava’ in AV. is just an adaptation 
suiting the exact context in the text. So this AV. mantra appears to be the 
source of our mantra-parts from (a) to (f). SB. 14. 9. 4. il9 has clauses very 
similar to ours from (a) to (d) cited as formulas for intercourse at a fcamya 
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rite aiming at the birth of a meritorious son. In a similar context in JUB. L 
54. 6 ; 57. 4 appear formulas similar to our (a) and (b). But of interest is the 
passage VI 11. 27. 4 in AB. (which as a Rgveda-Brahmana is closely related 
to our text) containing clauses similar to our clauses (a) to (e), the context 
being the ‘selection o-f a Purohita Now, as Prof. Keith remarks (p. 341 
HOS. vol. 25.), there is a parallelism between this ceremony and that of 
marriage. Our text gives evidence of this parallelism when both in I. 5. 1 
(examination of the family of the bride or the bridegr(X)m) and in I. 23. 1 
(qualifications of Rtvigs to be chosen), it refers in identical terms “Ye 
matrtah pitftasceti yathoktam purastat ” to AlS. IX. 3. 20, where are laid 
down the qualifications of a priest to be chosen for partaking of a camasa at 
the Dasapeya sacrifice. 

Clause (g). For this, may be compared VS. 12. 57’’ as also TS. 4. 2. 5. 
P’ where the identical three words occur, the context being the throwing of the 
Ukhya fire (or the fire in the pan) on to the Garhapatya hearth ; the words 
describing the mutual relation of the two fires thus brought together, are very 
similar to the phraseology in our text. 

Clause (h). There are numerous passages with nearly identical words 
e.g. “Jivati saradah satam” is found in RV. X, 85, 3V>’ and AV. 14. 2. 2'^ 
63*’ ; “ Adba jivema ” etc. in AV. 18. 4. 70 ‘ ; ‘ Jivani ’ etc. TB. 3. 7. 4. 10*^ ; 
“ Jiv^i ” etc. in TA. 10. 1. 8*’ and “ Sa jiva ” etc. in SB. 14. 9. 4. 26'’ and 
in our own text in I. 15.3d, 9d but the dual ' Jivcva' that we have here is 
nowhere met ivith ! This is a very clear illustration of the liberty taken in 
the different Vedic schools in the adaptation of mantras or parts of mantras 
by alterations in words etc. to suit the particular context in hand ! 

AG. I. 7. 7 : — Parinlya pariniyasmdnamdrohayati : 

(a) ''imam asmdnamdroha, (b) asmeva tvam sthird bhava\, (c) Sahasva 
prtmwyatah, (d) abhitistha prtanyalah” Hi. 

Trans : Each time he conducts her round, he helps her step on the asman 
(the lower mill-stone which plays an important part in the Grhya ritual, being 
the counterpart of the pressing-stone of the soma in the Srauta ritual) with 
the mantra (a) “ Mount on this stone ; (b) like the stone be firm ; (c) over- 
come the opposing (enemies) ; (d) tread down the enemies”. 

Sources : (a) to (c) : In a note to AV. 2.13.4 (Whitney’s Atharva- 
veSa HOS. Vol. 7, p. 57), it is sajd that the PaippaMda or Kasmirian 

text of the AV. reads for that verse, (a) Imam asmianam atistha, (b) 

asmeva Cvam sthiro bhava, (c) pramniihi durasyatah, (d) Sahasva p|ta- 
nayatah. 

The (a), (b) and (d) here, arc nearly identical with our (a) to (c) with 
the following variations : — instead of ‘sthira* in our (b) (addressed as the 
mantra is to the bride) we have here ‘sthiro’ masc. because the mantra is 
addressed to the male child, prayers for whose long life and welfare are con- 
tained in that AV. hymn; our ‘ajoha’ in (a), is a mere paraphiase of 
‘ati^tha’ in AV., our (c) is exactly identical with the AV. clause (d). The 

AV. clause (c) is a paraphrase in different words of our (d). 
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Clause (d). — The last pBda or clause is traced to TS. 4. L 2. and 
VS. 11. 20*^, the context in both places being, that the verse is recited while 
the Adhvaryu holds his hand on the horse’s back during the agni-cayana cere- 
mony. 

It may be noted here, that the asman verses (or those containing ex- 
hortations to be as firm as a stone) are found employed in our text as well 
as in parallel Sutra-texts in two contexts viz. the ceremony of marriage and 
the ceremonies of birth-rites as ‘addresses to the bride or the newly-born 
child’ (compare our I, 15. 3 which has ‘ a§ma bhava’ etc.). 

How very fluid the tradition of these Grhya-mantras was, can best be 
seen by a glance at the parallel passage in other Sutra texts viz. SMB. 1. 2. 1 ; 
PG. I. 7. 1 ; I. 13. 2 ; APMB. 1. 5. 1 and 2. 2. 2 ; HG. 1. 4. 1 ; 19. 8. cited 
already in the Introductory section. We find here all possible variations (of 
what essentially is the same mantra) that the words constituting it were cap- 
able of I 

AG. I. 7. 13 : 

(a) '' Aryamnam nu devam kmiyd agnimayaksata \ 

sa imam devo Aryamd preto fnuncdtu ndmutah, svdhd j j 

(b) Varunam nu devam kanyd agnimayaksata | 

sa imam devo Varunah preto muncdtu ndmutah svdhd \\ 

(c) Pusanam nu devam kanyd agnim ayak^ata | 

Sa imam dev ah Pu$d preto muncdtu ndmutah svdhd ” | 

ityavicchindatyahjaliTh sruceva juhuydt | 

Trans: (a) “To Aryaman the god, to Agni, have the girls sacrificed 
(i.e. to Agni as Aryaman;^) may he — ^god Aryaman, release her from here 
(i.e. from her father's family), not from yonder (i.e. from her husband’s 
home). 

(b) To Varuna the god, to Agni etc. [as above with ‘ Varujiia ’ in place 
of ‘ Aryaman ’.] 

(c) To Pui§an the god etc. [as above with ‘Pu§an’ instead of * Arya- 
man’.] 

Context : After the leading round ’ of the bride, fried grain is poured 
into her joined hands by her brother or his representative. The bride sacri- 
fices this fried grain without opening (lit. breaking open) her joined hands, as 
if she was sacrificing them with the ‘Sruc’ ladle while the above mantra is 
being recited by the bridegroom. 

Sources : Only Sutra-texts like sG., SMB., GG., PG., APMB. and MG. 

have got parallel passages but the mantra cannot be traced to any early text 

with the exception of Preto muncatu namutah’ the concluding part of (a) 
(b) and (c) which is traced to RV. X. 85. 25^ and AV. XIV. 1. 18^ Olden- 
berg (SBE vol. 29. p. 44) on SG. I. 18. 3, compares Paraskara I. 6. 2 “ preto 


1. That this is the construction and sense is clear from RV V 3 2* = ** Tvam 
Aryaim bhav^i yat Kaninam” [Thou art Aryaman to the girls] as addressed to 
Agni and cited in our text elsewhere i.e. I. 4. 8. 
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muiicjatu mla pateh ” which shows what ‘ itah ' and ' amutah ’ refer to. The 
RV. and the AV. verse-piadas also have the same implication. I think that 
the influence here is AV. XIV. 1. 17 which reads “(a) Aryamanarh yajamahe 

(b) subandhum pativedanam | (c) urvarukamiva bandhaniat (d) preto 
muhcami namutah [ for the following reasons : ( 1 ) The last piada of each 
of our (a) to (c) is the last pada here ; our first pada i^ reminiscent of the 
first of the AV. because of ‘ Aryamanam (2) There is general unity of sense. 
(3) This mantra in our text is followed by the citation in I. 17, 17 and 18, 
of RV. X. 85. 24 and 25 which correspond to AV. XIV. 1. 19 and 18. Thus, 
AV. XIV. I. 17, 19 and 18 which would correspond to the citations in our 
Sutras I. 7.13, 17 and 18, very likely influenced our text. 

AG. I. 7. 19 : * Athaindm apardjitdymi disi sapta paddny abhyutkrdma- 
yati, {a) ** i$a ekapadi (b) Urje dvipadi (c) rdyasposdya tripadi (d) mdyo- 
bhavydyct catuspadi (e) prajdbhyah panca-padi (f) rtubhyah ^aipadl (g) 
sakhd sapt^padi bhava (h) sd mdm anuvraid bhava\ (i) putrdn vmddvahai 
bahun (;) te smitu jarada^tayah ” iti, 

Trans : He then (i.e. after the sacrifice of fried grain and the loosening 
of the bride’s two locks of hair) helps her take seven steps forward with the 
mantra : — 

(a) For sap, (be thou) one who hast taken one step forward, 

(b) For juice, ” ” ” two steps ” 

(c) For the augmenting of riches, be thou one etc. three steps forward, 

(d) For comfort „ „ four steps ^forward, 

(e) For progeny ” ” five steps forward, 

(f) For the seasons ” ” six steps forward, 

(g) Be a friend, (thou) who hast taken seven steps, 

(h) So be thou devoted to me, (i) let us attain many sons, 

(j) let them reach old age. 

Sources (a) to (g) : TB. 3. 7. 7. 11 reads as follows : — 

(a) ekam ii§e Vi^spustva anvctu, 

(b) dve urje 

(c) trini vrataya „ 

(d) catvari mayobhavyaya „ 

(e) pafica pa;§ubhyah 

(f) ^a<J nayaspo§iaya ” 

(g) sapta saptabhyo hotrabhyah ” | sakhlayah saptapadia abhuma | 
Sjakhyaih te gameyam | 

The context is : — The Yajamlana follows in the steps of the Soma- 
krayoffi cow while! she is being led. The remarkable agreement of this pas- 
sage with our mantra with the exception of a few unimportant differences 
suggests it as the influence on our text. As regards the differences, it is ap- 
parent that the TB. has the better version. Our text e.g. makes an abrupt 
syntactical change in (g). 

The idea of friendship consummated by the walking of seven steps in 
coihpany, can be traced to AV. V. 11. 10 ‘‘ Saptapadab sakhasmi” (I am 
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thy comrade of seven steps). Perhaps the faint origin of ‘seven as the 
number of steps is in RV. VIII. 72. 16 “ Adhuk^at pipyu^im mm urfam 

saptapadwi ariJt ] suryasya sapta rasmibhih ” 1 1 where we not only come 
across the words *isafn^ and 'UTjam' of our Mantra but also the association 
of the seven rays of the sun with the * seven-stepped urfam ' ! 

(h) (i) and (j) This part is only traced to JUB. 1. 54. 6^ where 
it (x:curs after ‘ Amo’hamasmi ’ etc. a mantra parallel to our I. 7. 6. This 
part has the same position (as in JUB) in SG. I. 14. 6 and PG. I. 8. 1. This 
part of our Mantra then (easily detachable from the rest in sense and syntax) 
api^ears to have been a separate Mantra which our text has tacked on to our 
mantra (a) to (g) and which other texts have joined to other mantras in 
other contexts. 

AG. I. 7. 22 ; Dhruvam arundhathn sapta rsln iti drstvd vdeam visrjeta 
“ ]wapat7tt prajdm vindeya ” iti | 

Trans : After observing the polar star, the (star) Arudhatl and the 
Seven IJ'§is (Ursa major), let her release her speech (i.e. break her silence 
with the words) “ With my husband living, may I aatain progeny.” 

Context — This follows after the saptapadi rite. 

Sources, The part ‘ prajaih vindeya’ can be traced only to SG. 1. 17. 4 
(as compared by Oldenberg) in exactly the same context as in our text. The 
Mantra is one of those unimportant short mantras of a general invocatory 
purport, the words of which could be improved upon in any vedic school and 
which need not supposed t6 have a traditionally fixed text. 

The Vedic texts cited or referred to in the present investigation, with abbreviations 
of their titles, 

Samhitds. 

RV.-— The Rig-veda samhita : Max Muller’s second Quarto edition, London. 

AV.—The Atharva-veda-samhita : the edition of Roth and W. D. Whitney (Berlin 
1856). 

VS.— The Vajasaneyi-saihhita in the Madhyariidina Sakha ; edited by A. Weber, 
Berlin and London, 1852. 

VSK. — The variants of the Kanva recension of the Vajasaneyi-sarhhita as given at 
the end of each section in the above edition. 

SV.— Die Hymnen des Sama-Veda, edited by T. Benfey, Leipzig, 1848. 

TS.— The Taittiriya-sarhhita, edited by A. Weber, Indischc studien, Volumes XI 
and XIL Leipzig. 187M872. 

MS.— The Maitrayaui-samhita, edited by Dr. Leopold VoN Schroeder ; four volumes, 
Leipzig, 1881-1886. 

KS. Die Saihhita der Katha Sakha, edited by Dr. Leopold Von Schroeder ; 
first volume 1900, second volume 1909, Leipzig. 

Brdhmanas, Arai^yakas and Vpanmds. 

AB.— Das Aitareya Br^mana : T. Aufrecht, Bonn, 1879. 

KB.— Das Kau^Itaki Br^mana : B. Lindoer, Jena 1887. 

8B.— The Satapatha Brama3>a in the Madhyarhdina S^ha : A., Weber ; Berlin and 
London, 1855. 
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TB.-^The Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajurveda : Bibliotheca Indica Three 

volumes, Calcutta, 1859. 

GB.-The Gopatha Brahmaija of the Atharvaveda : Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
lo72. 

PB.-The Paiicavimsa BHahmana or Tancjya Maha Brahmana : Bibliotheca Indica 
Calcutta, 1870-1874. 

SB.— The Sa(^vimsa Brahmaiia, edited by Herman Frederick Eelsingh ; Leiden 
1908. 

JB.— Das Jaiminiya Brahmana in Auswahl, W. Calnad : Verhandelingen Der 
Koninklyke Akademie Van Wetenschappen Nieuwe Reeks Deel XIX 
No. 4. 

TA.— The Taittiriya- Aranyaka ; Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1872. 

l^a*t§itaki-Brahmana-Upanisad, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1801. 

JUB;— The Jaiminiya-or Talavakara-Upanisad-Brahmaiia : Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 79-260. 

Srauta-sutras, 

AS. The Srauta-sutra of Asvalayana : Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1874. 

The Sankhayana Srauta-sutra, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1888. 

LS.—The Latyayana Srauta-sutra, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 1872. 

KS,— The Katyayana Srauta-sutra : edited by A. Weber, Berlin and London, 1859. 

ApS. The Apastamba Srauta-sutra : Bibliotheca Indica edition in three volumes. 

MS. Das Minava vSrauta-sutra : Dr. Friedrich Knauer ; Books i-v. St. Petersburg 
1900-1903. 


Grhya-Sutras etc. 

AG,— The Asvalayana Grhya-sutra : Prof. Stenzler's edition, Indische Hausregeln : 

Asva.layana Erestes Heft. Pp. 1-45 : Leipzig 1864. The readings given 
in the Kritische Anmerkungen ' (pp. 46-53) and the emendations pro- 
posed in the Vorrede (I to III) to the Zweites Heft (Uebersetzung : 
Leipzig 1865) have been discussed where necessary. When I mention 
Prof. Stenzler s views, I refer to this second part, where he gives a 
German translation of the work with notes. 

SG.— The S^khayana Grhya-sutra edited by H. Oldenberg ; Indische studien, Vol. 
XV, pp. M66. 

PG. The Paraskara Gi'hya-sutra, edited by Prof. Stenzler, Indische Hauseregeln 
II, rarakskara ; Leipzig, 1876. 

GG. — Das Gobhila Grhya-sutra, Dr. F. Kniauer, Dorpat and Leipzig, 1884. 

KhG. — ^The KMdira Grhya-sutra, edited by H, Oldenberg, sacred Books of the 
East, Vol. XXIX. 

HG. — ^Xhe Hirapyakesin Grhya-sutra, edited by Dr. J. Kirste, Vienna, 1889. 

ApO.— The Apastambiya Grhya-Sfutra edited by Dr. Winternitz, Vienna 1887, 
ApMB. — The (Mantra-Brahmana or) Mantra-piatha of the Apastambins, edited by 
Dr. Winternitz, Oxford, 1897. 

Kaui — ^The Kausika-sutra of the Atharva-veda edited by M. Bloomfield in Vol. 

XIV of the Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

SMB. — The Mantra-Brahmaua of the Sama-veda edited by Satyabrata Samasramin, 
Calcutta, 1873. 

Narayaria : — Tho Sanskrit commentary by Gargya Niarayana printed in the Biblio- 
theca Indica edition of the AsvaEyana Grhya-sutra, Calcutta, 1869. 
S.B.E. — Sacred Books of the East. 



JNANAGHANA PUJYAPADA 

By 

E. P. RADHAKRISHNAN, Madras. 

Appayya Dikgita in his SiddhanUdesasangraha,'^ refers to an advaita 
manual by name Tattvasuddhi. This^ is an authoritative work in 46 chap- 
ters, » called prakaranas,.by one Jnanaghanapada,'* a disciple of Bodhaghana- 
carya.® Who Bodhaghana and Jnanaghana were are to be considered here. 

In a work entitled Spigagirigurupararitpara (No. 302 of Seshagiri Sastri’s 
II Report) is given a list of the various pointiffs of the Spigeri Mutt. The 
list mentions 41 acaryas on the whole beginning with Mahladeva (Lord Siva) 
and ending with Narasiihha Bharatl. Though this list may not be quite accu- 
rate, it is also not wholly incorrect. That is to say, unless and until some 
positive evidence is set forth to prove the inaccuracy of the list, its tentative 
correctness holds good. The whole list may be reproduced here with advant- 
age : 


1. See pp. 141, 190, 266 and 363 of Siddhantalesasangraka, KaS Skt. Ser. 36. 

2. Being serially issued by the preset writer in the Antmls of Oriental Re- 
search. University of Madias, in collaboration with Mr, S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri. 

3. Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy II, p. 57 f. n. says : “'Jnana- 

g ana, who probably lived in the 13th century, wrote an elaborate dialectical work 

in 33 chapters fprakarapas) called Tattvasuddhi.’' This is wrong. TTie evidence 

OT plaang J^aghana in the 13th century is not given. The enumeration of 

chapters as 33 is also not correct ; probably he concluded that the work is com- 

th! “ incomplete copy in 33 chapters, found in 

2 1 ? 28^). referred to as B. in my edition 

O'! ine same. 

4. See colophons to the chapters of Tattvasuddhi ; 

etc. 

5- 5r?f?nT; 

^ qtr: ^ n 

Taitva§uddhi, ch. 1. verse 4. 
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cT«n I 

ftr?n5ifdt»rMt sP^^^ratiicRqR:: i 

%3IRWTspj5(giJl: 11 

^^jrrh: ii 

g^iWR^'] II 

>>f]^?5[^»a5ClWs?RTR^ a ^?cRR I 

ff%5HR?tt g^^trmic^ I 

WRf] I 

?i%vrr?^ %4{ f(%^SRr^qr^«j-r u 

Rf^^RR^cft II 

cT^s^rfiTOfrfiTFsJT: I 

cRTtsPm^g^']?fR5ii^<WR^ II 
crq^ROTor: i 

g^^rf^RTfifiniJT: ii 

%Tt^?nJF5|^]vi^: I 

^rT;^55t 5RI^: I 
sRR^cfl {^U3r% II ” 

In the light of the following evidences also the apparent and tentative 
accuracy of the above list can reasonably be assumed to hold good. 

First, in a work entitled Sankaracdryacarila by GovindanStha,® (No. 301. 
of Sheshagiri Sastri’s II Report ; same as MD.^ 12171-2) the predecessors of 
Sankara are mentioned as NaiiayaiTta, Brahma, Vasi?tiia, Sakti, Parasara, 
Vyasa, §uka, Gaudapada and Govinda.® Lxjrd Siva is left out. The rest of 
the &caryas menticwied corresponds with the predecessors of Sankara as found 
in ‘the Sjngas^ngmuparanipara. 

6. Ed. by Dewan Bahadur N. D. Mehta, and printed in the Chitrasala Press, 
Poona; 1931. 

7. MD = Madras Des. Cat. of Mss. 

8. See Seshagiri Sastri, II Report pp. 101-2. But in the printed edition this 
is missing. Only Suka, Gaudapada and Govinda are referred to ; 

dFf W l|^ ift: U 

f^STcT ^igJTI%m^?r: I 

Sankaracaryacarita, Govindaiiatha. Ch, III. 28. 29. 
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Secondly, in a work called Gadyavallan^ tantra, by Nijitmaprak^^a^'^ 
Apandanatlia Mallikarjuna Yogindra Yati (Mitra Notices, Vlf, No. 2261). 
which opens with a list of the teachers of the Sankara sect, the first 22 names 
beginning with Siva and ending in Vidyaranya correspond with those in the 
^xngagiriguruparampctrd. Gadyavallan mentions 28 acaryas before Malli- 
karjuna, its author. 

Again in another work called Guruvamsamahdkdvya,^^ by Lak§majia 
Sastrin,i 2 gon of Viresvara Sastri, written under orders of Saccidananda 
Bharati, disciple of Narasiihha Bharati, a long list of the successive pontiffs 
of the Srhgeri Mutt is given. This order of the acaryas corresponds to a 
greater length with the order found in the Srngagiriguruparmipard. 

This concordance of the four lists is sufficient evidence to show that, the 
opening part and a great extent of the list in Srngaglriguruparampard are reli- 
able, if not the entire list. It is possible that the Guruvmmamahdkdvya 
was based on the Snigagiriguruparampam ; still the accuracy of the Srnga- 
giriguruparcmpam is not disproved. 

Now let us examine the list proper. The list mentions on the whole 
41 Sdaryas from Lord Siva to Narasiihha Bharatl. Sankara is the eleventh 
and Vidyaranya 22nd. According to Mr. Sheshagiri Sastri, Vidyaranya came 
to the pontifical seat in 1331 After him, according to the list there 

were 19 priests and the pericxl of reign for each iacarya, after Vidyaraaiya is 
29 years, on an average. Previous to Vidyaranya and after Sankara, there 
were 10 pontiffs. Accepting 820 a.d. as the date of Sahkaiacarya’s demise, 
we get 510 years of interv^al for 10 acaryas, i.e. on an average each iacarya 
would have been in the pontificate for about 50 years. Granting that ascetics 
generally live longer than ordinary men and assuming that they are usually 
appointed as pontiffs at an early age, it may seem that a reign of 50 years 
for a single pontiff is not unreasonable. But 50 years of reign in succession 
for 10 pontiffs cannot be satisfactorily explained. The more so when we come 
to note that after Vidyaranya the average period for an ascetic is abruptly 
reduced from 50 to 29. Mr Sheshagiri Sastri on this point doubts the reli- 

9. Dr. Aufreciit in his C. C. /., p. 377a, under Bodhaghana, says that he is 
mentioned as the successor of Visvarupacarya in the Suvidyapaddhati. Bik. Cat. 
613'. This Srlvidydpaddhati is only a portion of the Gadyavallan. See colophon 
to ^rlvidyapaddhati : 

etc. 

10. Aufrecht identifies him with Prakasananda, author of the vedanta work, 
V edantasiddhantamuktavaU. 

11. See Annual Ret>ort of Mysore Arch. Dept. 1928, p. 15. 

12. Laksmana Sastrin was contemporary of Somasekhara II (1714-1739 a.d.) 
of Keladi. when Saccidananda Bharati (1705-1741 a.d.), disciple of Narasimha 
Bharati adorned the pontifi,cal seat at Srngeri. ibid. 

13. Recent researches have shown that Vidyatirtha, a guru of Srngeri lived to 
the end of 1375 A.D. and was immediately succeeded by Vidyaranya. See J. A. 
H. R. S. IX. pt. 4. p. 40 ; also OLD. 1938 No. 6. 118. 
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ability of the list and says that the manuscript of STngagiriguruparwhpara is 
defective. 

But we have evidence to believe that some ascetics lived longer than 
others. ViSvarupa, according to tradition, lived very long. Again take the 
case of Jnianottama (author of Iftasiddhivivaraija) who is said to have adorn- 
ed the pontificate for 63 years ; 

sfRTt 

isfiirrJTtfW 3T: I 

cft^ gd: 

Put^yaSlokamanjari}* 

Granting even this, we cannot satisfactorily reconcile the fact that 10 ascetics 
before Vidyarapya were long-lived and his followers abruptly came to be 
short-lived. Thus arises the doubt regarding the accuracy of the list in 
Srngagirigurupttrathpttrd. To explain this discrepancy away the possible 
course is to assume some break in the continuity of the pontiffs. And until 
and unless there is some positive evidence for proving this discontinuity, it 
is unsafe to assume it. Thus apparently the list in the ^rngogiriguruparam- 
pard has to be taken as correct. 

Coming to the list itself, the order of succession of the acaryas is as 
follows ; Siva, Vi®u, Brahmla, Vasi§tha, Sakti, ParaKira, Vyasa, Suka, Gauda- 
piada, Govinda, Sankara, Vi:§varapa, Nitya-Bodhaghana, JnSnaghana, Jnanot- 
tama etc. Sankaracarya is mentioned as the eleventh in the order of suc- 
cession. Next to Sankara comes Visvarupa, who has been proved by autho- 
rities to be none else than Suresvaracarya,^® Saiikara’s disciple. Visvarupa is 
mentioned invariably as the successor of Sankara in all the four lists referred 
to. GovindarHatha in his Sankarucdryacarita, clearly mentions Suresvara as the 
second disciple of Sankara. He also says that Visvarupa was his former 
name as a house-holder, and Sure§vara was his name after sanny&sa. 

Satikardcdryocffrita, Govindanatha. V. 61. 


14. See Nai^karmyasiddhi, Intro. Hiriyanna, p. 35, f. n. 2. , ^ 

IS: See Anandgnubhava’s Nydyttratnadlpavan p. 154, Ms. R. 5 j 05 of Madras 
Library. Visvarupa and Suresvara are clearly identified. ^ 

g ‘ ’ See also Anandagiri’s Com. on the above ; pp. 110-111 


(Ms. No. R 4459 ibid) : 

f^WTSPTRi^qt: I 


ft ^ 
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3TRr^ l|^2Tts4 55RRTHfJ?rr: I 

3^51^ II 1- 

It is surprising to note that Mr. J. C. Ghosh« omits Visvarupa’s name, pro- 
bably copying the mistake of Rajendralal Mitra,^’ while giving the list of 
Sdaryas in the Gadymdlml. The text in the Gadyavallari is very clear ; 

cIrT: ^ I 

cl^ ^ERJIT=?T#: cRTl URSjiUi^: II 

Jnianaghana is the third in the order of succession after Ankara. 
Since all the lists agree with respect to this fact, this position of Jnanaghana 
seems to be fairly acceptable, until the above fact is disproved. Thus we are 
in a position to fix Jnanaghana’s date roughly. The date of Sankara’s death 
has been accepted by scholars as 820 a.d. This date is also supported by a 
striking epigraphical evidence. In Inscriptions du Cambodge, Vol. I, one 
Sivasoma, predecessor of King Indravarman (877-889 a.d.) is said to have 
studied' the Siastras from Sankara : 

^rmrfot ¥PT5r=^Tiiqid: i 

Prof. CoEDES remarks on this : ‘ It is not impossible that this is a reference 
to the celebrated SankaracSrya, whose activity in India falls at the begin- 
ning of the 9th century.”,!® j^i^g Indravarman flourished about 877 a.d. So 
that it is not impossibe for his preceptor, Sivasoma, to have been a student 
of Sankara in Sankara’s closing years. The latter half of the above verse 
clearly favours this view. 

Now Suresvara (i.e. Visvarupa) was Sankara’s disciple and immediate 
successor. He was followed by Bodhaghana. Bodhaghana was also very 
famous like his illustrious predecessors. This is borne out when Jnanaghana, 
his discple, says of his teacher, 

3IR ^ || 

« 

Tattvasuddhi Ch. I. v. 4. 

Bodhaghana was followed by Jnanaghana. Thus approximately' some 80 
years can be reasonably assumed to have elapsed after <§ahkara, and before 
Jnianaghana came to the pontificate, assuming of course, that SureSvara and 
Bodhaghana together adorned the seat at Srngeri for 80 years. This assump- 
tion is not altogether impossible, when we take into consideration the fact 

16. IHQ. XIII pt. 4. 

17. Mitra Notices of Mss. Vll,. 2261, p. 17. 

18. See J.O.R. Madras, XI, iii. pp. 285-6. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri ; ‘ A Note 
on the date of Sankara.’ 
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that according to tradition, Suresvara had a very long life. Thus JMnaghana 
can be placed at 900 a.d. 

This date is supported by other evidences too. Taking the internal evi- 
dence : Jnianaghana rarely quotes from others. In one placed® in his Taltva- 
suddhi he quotes a stanza from Maodana’s Brahmasiddhi : 

In chapter 39 of the Tattvasuddhi, in connection with the discussion of 
the substrate of avidya, Jnanaghana refers respectfully to the view held by 
Suresvara. The actual reference is ; atmaiva sv&vidyaya saihsarati svavidya- 
yaiva vimucyate iti hi tattvavidarh sthitih. Though he does not explicitly men- 
tion Suresvara by name, from Appayya Dik§ita’s Siddhdntalesasangraha 
(p. 122 of the Kasi Skt. Series. See also Acyutakr§ijainanda’s commentary 
thereon) we know that this view was held by Suresvara.^i This favours 
Jnianaghana being placed about 900 a.d. 

Again in chapter 44 of the Tattvasuddhi, on avidytanivrtti, Jn^aghana 
says : 

^ ist:i arnr^ gji: 

if^ 3^1 1 71^1^ % jq-R: I etc. 

In the above pratika, there seems to be reference, without mention of name, 
to the views of Vimuktatman. For in the advaitic tradition, the fifth mode of 
avidyl^ivrtti is associated with the name of Vimuktatman,®* though in the 
Siddhdntalesasongraha,^^ this view is attributed to Anandabodha. This would 
show that Vimuktatman was a predecessor of Jnanaghana. 

Again in the above patrika it does not seem altogether impossible to sup- 
pose that there is a veiled reference to Jayanta Bhatta, when Jnanaghana says : 
yakganurupo balib iti hi nyayah.^^ Jayanta Bhatta, the great grandson of 
Saktisv&min, the minister of King Muktapida Lalitiditya of Kashmir, could 
not have been very far removed from the famous Vacaspati Misra (841 a.d.). 
Probably both of them were contemporaries.*® This also is in favour of placing 
JMnaghana about 900 a.d. 

19. Prakarapa 1, p. 6 of the Madras Univ. edn. 

20. Brahmasiddhi p. 44 Mm. Kuppuswami Sastriak’s Edn. 

21. Citsukha attributes this view to Vimuktatman. See Citsukhi, p. 363 and 
also the commentary thereon by Pratyagrupabhagavan. 

22. See /. 0. R. M. V, p. 332. 

23. Chapter IV. 

24. Cf. the verse in Nyayamaiijari p. 355. 

25. Sarasvati Bhavana Studies III, p. 104, f. n. 
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In another place®® he refers to Umveka, not directly, but refers to his views 
as Umveka-paksa. This is clear evidence to prove that Jhianaghana lived at a 
period, when Umveka’s views were authoritatively recognised. Umveka has 
been proved by scholars to be the same as Bhavabhuti, the dramatist-philo- 
sopher, on the evidence of Citsukha.^- Umveka now, is also accepted to be 
a disciple of Kumarila.^^ Bhavabhuti lived about 750 a.d.®^ The fact that 
Umveka was very proficient in mimamsa, especially in the slokavartika of 
KummUa is testified by the commonly quoted stanza : 

^ I 

^ li 

$a4darsanasamuccayuttkd : Gunaratna, p. 20 Bib. Ind. edn. 

The frequent references to the doctrines of mimarhsa and vedic exegesis in 
the dramas of Bhavabhuti also point to this fact. Umveka's commentary of 
the Slokavartika^^ has been recently discovered. Umveka also wrote a com- 
mentary^^ on Mandana’s Bhavanaviveka.^^ Ke noted different readings in 
the text of Mandana and in some places also gave alternative interpretations. 
All these prove that Umveka was a great mimarhsaka. Reasonably some 100 
years can be fairly assumed for the spread of Umveka’s views in mimamsa and 
for him to become as an authoritative exponent of this system and to have 
followers to justify the phrase — umvekapak^a. Thus umvekamata in mimamsa 
would have been prevalent only at about 850 a.d.‘^^ And the fact that Jnana- 
ghana refers to Umveka’s views with a certain amount of contempt shows that 
Jfmaghana could not have flourished earlier than 850 a.d. Thus Jnana- 

26. Ch. 29 — BhedabhedamrasaprakaTona. p. 204 of the Madras Ms. D. 15729. 

3T?r 3 

27. Citsukhi, p. 265, N. S. Edn. 

28. See Intro, to Gaudavaho p. ccvi. by S. P. Pandit : 

29. Bhavabhuti must be referred to the last quarter of the 7th century and 
the first of the eighth, i.e. 675-725 a.d. See R. G. Bhandarkar. Intro, to the 
Report an Seaich of Mss. in the Bom. Pres, during 1883-4, p. 15. 

30. To be published shortly by the Madras University. 

31. Printed in the Sarasvati Bhavana Texts Series. 

32. There is some doubt regarding the identity of this Umveka with the 
commentator on Slokavartika. For Mapdana seems to have knowr. of, Sankara's 
views about samuccayavada and he disagreed with him. This shows that Sankara 
and Mapdana were contemporaries. Thus Umveka, who commented on 
Mapdana’s Bhdvaxndviveka, and noted different readings also in Mapdana’s 
text, should necessarily be later than Mapdana and thus later than Sankara too. 
Umveka, who is identical with Bhavabhuti and who wrote a commentary on 
Slokavartika, thus cannot be the same as the commentator on Bhdvandviveka. 

33. See /. H. Q. VII, p. 303. 

34. Another plausible objection is this : Is it necessary that Umvekapak^a 
should signify a school or a following of Umveka? Why not it be taken to mean 
Umveka's individual views? But the clear comparison of Umvekapak^a with 
K§apapakapak§a in the reference given serves to answer this objection. 
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ghana can safely be placed about 900 A;D. which makes him a con- 
temporary of Sarvajhatman, author of Samksepasdriraka, who lived about 
900 A.D.,3® and not a contemporary of PrakaSatman,^® as supposed by Mr. S. 
Srikanta Sastri. 

Another important point not to be lost sight of in this connection is 
this. The date of JhMaghana is arrived at 900 a.d. taking that of Sankara’s 
death as 820 a.d. There is a difference of opinion regarding this date of 
Sankara. If the date of Sankara’s death is taken as 664 a.d.,^^ a deduction 
of 156 years becomes necessary and thus Jhanaghana will have to be placed 
at 744 A.D. This is too early for him as proved by the internal evidence, 
where JfiMaghana refers to the Umvekapaksa, which as has been said above 
would have been prevalent only at about 850 a.d. Nor can the date for 
Sankara (655-687 a.d.) given by Dr. Chintamani'^® be accepted, for the same 
reason. Again for the very same reason, the date ascribed recently by Bhaga- 
vaddatta to Safikara’s disciple, Visvarupa (600' a.d.) also cannot be accepted. 
Bhagavaddatta attributes this date to Visvarupa after identifying Pratapa- 
sTla occurring in a verse at the end of the Acaraclhyaya of Visvarupa’s 
Balakncjd,^^ a commentary on Ydjfiavalkya smrli, with King Prabhakara- 
vardhana (who died in 605 a.d.) and was probably Visvarupa’s patron on 
the authority of B^a Bhatta, who in his Harsa^ariia, beginning of the 4th 
Ucchvasa says : 

^ i 

This is not sufficient evidence to establish the identity. For the word pra- 
tapa^la’ occurs in many inscriptions and need not necessarily imply a proper 
name. It, after all, signifies only valour. And Prabhakaravardhana was not 
the only King noted for his valour. Bana simply wanted to give expression 
to Prabh^aravardhana’s prowess and he poetically expressed pratapaslla as 
another well-known name of Prabhakaravardhana. Thus the identification of 
Pratiapaala with Prabhakaravardhana is not sufficiently supported by 
evidence. 

Hence until further decisive evidences are put forth to contradict the 
date of Sankara’s death as 820 a.d., it tentatively holds good. 

Mr. J. C. Ghosh, on the authority of the Srageri list, assigns Jnana- 


35. Das Gupta : History of Indian f^hilosojdiy. II, p. HI- 

36. Sfe later. 

37. - Brahmasiddhi : Introduction, p. Iviii. 

38. /. 0. R; Madras, III, p. 47. 

39. ^ im: affirms; 

See also : 

<• nalakrdd 

End of Vyavaharadhyaya of Balakrida. 


40. IHQ. Dec. 1937. 
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ghana to the period 848-1910 a.d. This is approximately correct. But he goes 
on to identify Sirhhagiri found in the list with Gaudesvara, Citsukha’s pre- 
ceptor and says that Sirhhagiri is identical with Jfimiottama. This point is 
still doubtful. 

Recently again, Mr. S. Srikanta Sastri,-”^ thinks that Tattvahiddhi was 
based on a work named AtmMattva! probably by AnanySnubhava. The 
basis for this assumption is this. First of all he wrongly quotes the text of 
TattvOsuddhi thus^^ : 

i 

The correct version of the text is 

^ ^ — JifwffJi I 

He seems to read in the words ‘atmatattvarh adhikrtya’ some undue emphasis 
and interprets them as based on Atmatattva, a work ! Who is the author of 
this so-called Atmatattva ? Srikanta Sastri proceeds to interpret the compound 
— ananyianubhavanandladvitiyiatmatattvam as referring to Ananyianubhava, 
the author of Atmatattva, on which is based Jh^aghana’s Tattvasuddhi. In 
support of this wrong reading and undue emphasis on certain words, he sets 
forth the evidence of Praka^tman, who in his Vivmofia^'^ says that one 
Ananymubhava was his guru. Thus Srikanta Sastri makes Jnanaghana a 
contemporary and probably a disciple of Anany^ubhava. 

This sort of surmise seems to come out of the interpreter's enthusiasm 
to find out new and hitherto unknown works and authors in advaita. For the 
explanation of the commentary^^ on Tattvasuddhi for the word * adhikftya' is 
not in his favour. There, adhikrtya is given as equivalent to ‘ prastutya', 
which means only ‘ about which'. Further the words 


41. IHQ. XIV. ii. p. 402. 

42. lEQ, XIV. ii. p. 402. 

43. See edition of Tattvasuddhi in the Annals of Or, Institute, Madras Uni- 
versity. 

44. See Vivaran^ Introductory verse 6 : 




45. The commentary is by one Uttamajna, disciple of Jftanottama, See the 
introductory verses in the commentary as also the colophon. A copy of tliis com- 
mentary is available in the Madras Mss. Library. No. 15730. 


qiT: || || 

Colophon : 
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cannot satisfactorily and without prejudice to the principles of 
Sanskrit grammar give rise to the assumption that Ananyanubhava was the 
author of one Atmatattva, a work ! If this is so, the words Snanda and 
advitlya go without any connection or samarlhya and could not be tagged 
together in the above compound. The words at best yield only the sense — 
that some points about (adhikrtya) the nature of Atman (Stmatattva) which 
is secondless and of the nature of bliss to be realised only by personal ex- 
perience (ananya-anubhava-ananda-advitiya) are to be considered in the 
following 46 chapters of the Tattvasuddhi. 

If Mr. Srikanta Sastri thinks that he can have some liberty in interpret- 
ing the above compound, another F>erson cannot be denied the same. And a 
third man can as well suppose one Anubhaviananda as the author of some 
work, probably Atmatattva. If against this Mr. Sastri says that his position 
is supported by Prakasatman’s evidence, it is also possible to say that Anu- 
bhavananda was the guru of Amalananda'*® (Kalpataru). Or one can again 
suppose that Anubhaviananda, pupil of Krsnananda (author of Siddhmtasid- 
dhaiijana) and author of a commentary called Advaitaratnakosa-prakdsa^’’ 
on Nrsirhhiasramin’s Advaitafatnakosa, was the author of Atmatattva, an 
independent advaita work, on which was based Jfianaghana’s Tattvasuddhi. 
In this case, instead of Jnanaghana being the contemporary of Praka^tman, 
as supposed by Mr. Srikanta S.astri, he can be shown to have flourished in 
the 18th century. For, Anubhavananda, the commentator on Nrsimhiairama’s 
Advaitaratnakosa, should have flourished in the latter half of the 17th cen- 
tury. And Jnanaghana to base his Tattavaiuddhi on this Anubhavananda’s 
work, the so-called Atmatattva, can be easily ascribed to the beginning of die 
18th century. All this to show that there is or can bei no limit to this kind 
of surmises. 

Let us now see what other information can be had of JnMaghana. Ail 
that we know of him is that he was the disciple of one BodhaghanScarya, and 
that he was the fourth from Sahkaiiacarya in the pontificate at Sifigen. 
Aufrecht*® notices a commentary on Catmvedatatparyasahgraha of Hara- 
datta, attributed to one Jnanaghana and identifies him with the author of 
Tattvaiwddhi. A copy of Jnanaghana’s gloss on CaturvedatatparyasangTaha 
is available in the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.^^ it begins ; 


Also introductory stanza 8 to 


46. 'See colophon to Amalananda’s Kalpataru. 
the same : 

47 See Des Cat. of Mss. in the Tanjore Smasvati Mahal ^os. 

7502-04. This Anubha« is " au^ tL Prabha- 

nmdala on Sdstradipika. ibid. No. 6932. This work is ainer 
nmdala of Yajnanarayapa Diksita on the Sastradiptka. 

48. Cat. Catalogorum I, p. 179a. 

49. Des. Cat of Mss. in ASB. VII, No. 5621. 
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etc. 

It Olds : 




IwTRrrf ^rmni i i 

( 112 ). 

This JnSnaghana seems to me to be different and later than the author 
of Taitvasuddhi. Haradatta Sivacarya probably flourished at the end of the 
11th century. For Kuresavijaya is a point to point refutation of Haradatta’s 
Paiicaratnafnalika. Haradatta, thus was a contemporary of Ramanuja and 
an elder contemporary of Kuresa.=» Again from the introductory verses of 
toe chapters of Tattvasuddhi it is clear that Jfianaghana, author of Tattva- 
sudhi worshipped Vi$nu.''i And for the devotee of Visnu, to write a commentary 
of a purely Saiva work, though not impossible, does not seem to be probable 
Further the Ehpikla on Csturvedatatparyasangraha is very brief, and does 
not exhibit the thorough and comprehensive style of Jnanaghana, author of 
Tattvasuddhi Thus with the available facts, at present, it is not safe to 
say that the author of the Caturvedatalparyadipikd is identical with Jn^a- 
ghana, author of Tattvasuddhi 


^oceedings of 6th All-India Oriental Conference, p. 609 . 

«... h, ™ otVlS.":’ »>•“« a««.M 


Dipika^samkhyS sata-dvad<da fm). Refer to above. 



CORRESPONDENCE 


A COMPREHENSIVE INDEX TO THE QUR’AN 


To 

The Editors, 

New Indian Antiquary, 


Dear Sirs, 


The Committee of the Islamic Researdi Association has for some time past 
been considering the advisability of preixiring a comprehensive Index to the Qur'an 
in English, The inadequacy and incompletcncsvS of the existing indexes is well 
knovm to all those who are interested in Islamic studies. It is felt that a full and 
adequate index, free from the prevalent inaccuracies, would be a useful addition 
to the reference books concerning Islam. 

It is therefore a matter of gratification to the Committee to announce that 
the President of our Association has offered a prize of Rs. 500 for the prepara- 
tion of sucli an index. The index when ready will be published by the Associa- 
tion at its own cost. The particulars, terms and conditions are as follows : 

(1) The Index to tlie Quran sliould be in Englisli. 

(2) The references will be to the Egyptian Royal ed. (A. H. 1342, Bulaq) 

and also, to Flugel's ed. of the Arabic Text 

(3) The Index should be arranged like a dictionary and should be on the 

model of Wensinck’s Handbook of Early Muhammadan Tradition (Brill, 
Leiden, 1927). It should be arranged alphabetically, for facility of re- 
ference, and not in separate sections. It must be full and comprehen- 
sive, containing (a) Geographical Names, (b) Names of Persons and 
Tribes, (c) Technical Terms and (d) a complete subject-index, and full 
cross-references. 

(4) In the preparation of the index, particular attention should be paid to 

the needs of the layman (accustomed to read the (Juran in an English 


translation). 

(5) The MS. (typewritten, or written with equal legibility) should! be sub- 

mitted on or before 31st December 1942, to the Hon. Secretary, Isto 
Research Association. It should be copy for the press, that is, absolute- 
ly ready for being sent to tl^e printer, typewritten (or written) on one 
side of the paper only, and provided with a margin. 

(6) The Committee reserves to itself the right to give extra time to an author, 

on sufficient reason being given. 

(7) The Committee shall be the sole judge of the merits of ^Sa '‘'ubnutte 

and it reserves to itself the right to reject any or all MSb. offered with- 
out assigning any reasons, and its decision sliall be final. 

(8) The rejected MSS, will in due course be returned to the respective authors, 

but whilst it is intended to take every care to en^re the ^fe return of 
the MSS. to the author, the Association or its officers will not be res- 
ponsible for the loss of, or damage to, the MSS. 

(9) The selected MS. will be published in the series of the Islamic Research 

Association. 
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(10) Every persrai regardless of religion, nationality, race or sex is eligible to 

compete, 

Provided that the Members of the Executive Committee of the Islamic 
Research Association shall not be so eligible. 

(11) The accepted MS. and its copyright will belong to the Association. 

Every student of Lslam is earnestly invited to compete for the prize. Scholars 

who are contemplating to prepare such an index are invited to write to the Hon. 
Secretary. 

I shall be grateful if you will kindly give to the above announcement the widest 
publicity possible, by publishing it in the journals in which you are interested, or 
by exhibiting it on the Notice Board, or by any other means. 


Bombay, 10 April 1940 


Yours faithfully, 

A. A. A, Fyzee 


Replies may kindly be sent, to Asaj A. A. Fyzee Esq,, Hon. Secretary Islamk 
Research Association, Government Law College, Bombay, 1. India. 


OUTLINE OF A SCHEME FOR AN INDIAN ACADEMY OF 
ARTS AND LETTERS 


Objects : — . 

1. To represent to the World of Letters, the intellectual achievement in the 
Indian vernacular liteiatures and to stand out as a representative institution of India 
by means of which the influence of India might be greater. 

2. To make known the vernacular literatures outside their linguistic area and to 
encourage good writers by means of annual awards. 

3. To influence the Cultural unification of India and to co-ordinate the various 
activities of several branches of study and creative genius. 

4. To encourage individual genius by awarding annual prizes to the best of 
literary, scientific and artistic productions in India. 

5. To foster unity and friendship among poets and artists all over India by 
holding conferences in which mutual expression of views and experiences should be 
rendered possible ; and to do all that is necessar^^ to encourage, spread and develop 
by all possible means the literary and artistic genius in India. The Academy should 
be run absolutely on non-communal and ntyn-provincial lines. The membership of 
the Academy should be kept on a basis of pure merit and should be free from all 
personal considerations. It shall be a distinction comparable to membership in the 
Academies of leading Western Countries. 

The Constitution and The Organization oj the Academy : 

1. Branches of the Academy should be established in each province (having a 
recognised vernacular) and these should be co-ordinated by a Central Office of the 
Academy at Delhi, Calcutta or Bombay. 

2. Each Provincial branch should maintain its own languagie and collect speci- 
mens of excellent literary and artistic productions of the year. They should be sent 
to the Central Office from all parts of India, 
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3. The Board of Award at the Centre should be run in English or Hindi ; and 
it should assign the hall-mark of recognition to certain really meritorious works, after 
appraising their value and apportioning their merit. They should arrange for their 
translation into a common language. The awards should be made for the best work 
in all fields of Cultural activity, Literature, Art, and Research in Science and History. 

4. The Academy should run a bi-monthly journal in English or Hindi in which 
contributions from writers all over India and reports of activities from all piiovinces 
should be published. The Journal should be conducted by an Editorial Board re- 
presenting all provincial units and aspects of culture. 

5. The Academy should undertake the publication of a Bibliography of Indian 
Publications, for which the Co-operation of all the Academies, Research Societies and 
Art-Galleries in India should be sought. This should be an annual feature, for which 
a handsome subsidy from the Government should be applied for. 

6. ' The Management of the Academy should vest in an annually elected Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and three General Secretaries assisted by an Executive Com- 
mittee of a representative character. The Board of Award and The Editorial Board 
should be affiliated to the Central Executive Body. 

7. An All-India Conference should meet every year, to which delegates from 
all provinces should attend. The Conference should be utilized for exchange of views, 
discussion of important topics and problems facing the Academy and the body should 
arrive at resolutions which should be binding on the Body. The President of the 
Conference should be duly elected by all delegates. 

8. The Indian Academy should be represented in all International Conferences, 
by a batch of delegates, specially elected by the body. 

In the initial stages, the Academy should apply to the Government and Public 
Bodies for funds. Liberal donations from patriotic philanthrophists should also be 
sought. 

Viziangarum City. 

D. VlSVESVAR.\ Rau. 
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Annml Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 1937. Univer- 
sity of Mysore ; Government Press, Bangalore, 1938. Pp. ix-f243. 

This Report of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore for the year ending 30th 
June 1937 is as replete with information and illustrations as its predeccvssors. Among 
the ancient sites studied during the period of this report were Channagiri, Chitaldiug, 
Kittur and Hale-Alur. Of the monument^ studied two deserve special mention 
viz. (1) The Arkesvara temple at Hale-Alur with its numerous sculptures of the 
Chola period and (2) the Ramesvara temple at Narasainangala, a unique monu- 
ment with very fine sculptures. Some valuable epigraphic work was also done by 
the Department during this period About 75 inscriptions were collected, some of 
which have been edited by Mr. R. Rama Rao, the Assistant of the Department with 
the help of Pandits under the instructions of Dr. M. H. Krishna, M. A., D. Litt. 
the Director of Archa?ology. Among the new finds, two are important : (1) an 
epigraph on the Dhvaja-stambha of the Kesava temple at Belur stating that the 
golden Khaga-dhavja-stambha wus set up by Jakkarasa. son of Timmarasa, subordi- 
nate of the famous king Krishnaraya of \'ijayanagar. and (2) an inscription of the 
same temple recording a grant made to some Siva temple near Belur by Ballaja I, the 
Hoysala king in 1106 a.d. The Department also purchased the Basavanpur copper- 
plates of the Punnad king Skandavarman which w^ere published as No. 53 of 1936. 
An interesting MS (of the ''Memoirs of Ryder Ally from the year 1758 to 1770'" 
by Eluy Joze Correa Peixoto, a Portuguese in Hydar's service) which was acquired 
previously was completely copied in spite of its faintly visible hand-writing and 

studied for review. The Department also acquired some 50 interesting coins and 

prepared 141 electro-type casts for the coin show-case of the Government Museum, 
Bangalore. The Director and his assistants, took an active part in the sexcentenary 
celebrations of the Vijayanagar Empire at Hampi. These are some of the details 
of Part I of the Report. 

Part II of the Report is devoted to the Study of Ancient Monuments and Sites 
(pp. 3-73). It contains much useful matter for the benefit of students of Indian 
Sculpture and Iconography as a mere glance at the plates will show.— Part III deals 
with Numismatics (pp. 74-81) and describes some Pandya coins of date prior to 
A.D. 1200 and also those of later Pandyas (after a.d. 1210) viz. Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya I, Sundara Pandya II, Jalavarman Sundara Pandya and Maravarman 
Kulasekhara I. Part IV (Manuscripts) pp. 82-119 describes the MS of 

Memoirs of Hydm Ally referred to above and takes a detailed 

review of its contents. The MS was purchased in London. Another copy of this 
MS in English exists in the British Museum and consists of 176 pages. The pre- 
sent MS contains 166 pages in three books. It is possible to suggest tkat^this MS 

is a translation of an original Portuguese MS written in a.d. 1770. These Memoirs 
of Hyder (1758-1770) record chronologically many anecdotes about his rise in the 
army and eventually in the administration of the country. It refers to many facts 
touching on Hyder’s ability and character e.g. his unscnipulousness in killing his 
mother with his own hands. This story’ of matricide requires corroboration though 
it is a contemporary statement from one who had great admiration for his hero.— 
Part y [New Inscriptions for the year 1937) pp. 120-189 contains the texts, Notes 
and translations of many lithic records, some of which beat dates a.d. 1455, 1340, 
1259, 1282, 1311. 1280. 1294, 1303, 1196, 1337, 1514, 1276, 1181, 1109, 1148, 1162, 

1140. 1097, 1142. 1240, 1207, 1551, 1122, 1303, 1300, 1334, 1337, etc. One of the 

inscriptions, though not dated belongs to the Ganga ruler Satyav^cya Rachamalla II 
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(c. 9th Cent. A,D. ). The sculpture of sl bull (Plate II, 2) depicting a young bull 
of the “ Baroda breed ” would be found interesting to the historians of Indian agricul- 
ture and Cattle-breeding. Another important sculpture is the image of Parasurmna 
(Plate XI, 3) with his par am or mace-axe resting on the right knee. As in the 
sculptures in Ellora and Elephanla his lower lip is thick while the upper one is thin. 
This reminds us of the celebrated “ Austrian lip.” Other sculptures though important 
cannot be indicated in this notice for want of space. 

Dr. Krishna and his Department deserve our best thanks for publishing sudi 
Reports under the direct patronage of the Government of H. H. the Maharaja oi 
Mysore, one of the most progressive and enlightened rulers of modern India. 

P. K. G. 


Vijayamgara Sexcentenary Commemoration Volume (Published under the auspices 
of the Vijayanagara Empire Sexcentenary Association and Karnatak Historical 
Research Society, Dharwar) 1936 ; Pp. iv+380; Size : — 7^" x 10". 

The present volume, sumptuous in matter and form, is a visible indication ol 
that national consciousness among Indian Scholars, which has shown itself as a potent 
factor dominating all their activities in varied spheres, social, intellectual and politi- 
cal, during the last two decades. This healthy attitude of mind has brought forth 
a national revival in all spheres of intellectual life and has given us a new vision 
and a new aim in our studies pertaining to our past glories as also our pitfalls. 

It is really an irony of fate that a Hindu Empire which stood in tact against 
foreign inroads for no less than two hundred years should be shattered to pieces by 
one decisive battle and sliould require a Sexcentenary volume to commemorate its 
glories and cultural achievements I Be that as it may, we heartily thank the orga- 
nizers of tlie present volume for putting together much valuable historical matter 
about this ” forgotten empire ” in the form of 32 papers (with numerous illustrations) 
from young and veteran scliolars, who have been actuated by the sole desire of repre- 
senting every aspect of this empire on the basis of historical records. 

In 1931 Mr. P. N. Bengeri of Hubli suggested a celebration at Hampi in com- 
memoration of the Sexcentenary of the foundation the Vijayanagara Empire. An 
association for this purpose was formed in 1933 and public opinion in favour of the 
celebration was created among the people of Karnataka by holding conferences at 
Hubli (1933), Raichur (1934) and Bombay (1934). It was decided to publish a 
(1) History of Vijayanagara in Kannaeja, (2) a Vijayanagara (Commemoration 
volume first in English and in vernaculars later on as also (3) a picture-album of the 
monumental relics of Vijayanagara. Of these three items the monumental English 
volume is an accomplished fact and we await an early execution of the two other 
items with eagerness. ♦ 

The present volume has been brought out under the guidance of the veteran 
historic Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D. who, in spite 
of his advanced age of 66 years devoted his energies to the work of the volume 
and but for whose guidance “ the volume would not have had the finish in the 
matter and form which it now has ” as we are informed gratefully by Mr, D. P. 
Karmarkar, the Secretary of the " Vijayanagara (Commemoration Volume. 

Before closing our sliort notice of this volume we shall only indicate in brief 
the names of contributors together with their contributions : (1) S. K. Aiyangar— 
Character and Significance of the Empire of Vijayanagar in Indian History, (2) H. 
Heras — Vijayanagara Empire a Synthesis of South Indian Culture, (3) R. Ramrao 
--^Hinduism under Vijayanagara Kings, (4) K. Ishwara DvTT-Telugu Liter (dure 
under Vijayanagara Empire, (5) S. R. Sumuk-^Vijayarngara and Jmnum, (6) C. 
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SiVARAMAMURTi — Vijayamgar Paintings from the Temple at Lepakshi, (7) S. 
Paramasivan — Late Vijayanagara Paintings in the Brhadisvara Temple at Tmjore, 
(8) R. S. Panchamukhi — Coinage of the Vijayanagara Dynasties, (9) D. B. Dis- 
KALKAR — Shahaji’s Relations with Vijayanagara, (10) T. S. Shejwalkar — What 
Shivaji amd the Marat ha State owed to, Vijayanagara, (11) B. A. Saletore — 
Theories Concerning the Origin of Vijayanagara, (12) S. Srikantayya — Vijaya- 
nagara and Vidydranya, (13) V. Venkatasubba AiYAR—Estab-lishment of the Vija- 
yanagara Rule in the Tamil Country,, (14) K. Raghava Charlu — Krishna Raya, 
The Man, (15) G. H. Khare— K r is Iwadev a Raya of Vijayanagara and the Viithala 
Image at Pcmdharpur, (16) R. N. Saletore — Some Aspects of Art during the Reign 
of Krishnadeva Raya, (17) V. S. Ramachandra Murty — Authorship and Import- 
ance of the Amuktamdlyada as d Source of History for the Reign of Shri Krishna- 
devardya, (18) G. S. Dixit — Economic Conditions in the Time of Krishnadevardya, 
(19) N. Venkata Rao — Krishnadevardya and his Literary Circle, (20) B. Keshava 
Rao — Historical Importance of Pdrijdtdpaharanam, (21) K. K. Basu — Battle of 
Talikota, (22) N. Lakshminarayana Rao — The Ndyakas of Keladi, (23) N. K. 
V. Pantulu — An Interesting Chapter in the History of Vijayanagara, (24) C. M. 
R. Chettiar — Rule of Vijayanagara Over Kongu Country, (25) M. II. KRISHNA — 
Vidyasankara Temple, Sringeri, (26) S. Srikantha Sastri — Development of Sanskrit 
Literature under Vijayanagara, (27) N. Subrahmanyam — Geographical Notes on 
the Chief Capitals of the Vijayanagara Empire, (28) P. S. Sundaram Iyer — Sri 
Vidyaranya and Music (29) C. Hayavadana Rao — Lines of Future Research in 
Vijayanagara History, (30) D. L. Narasimha Char — Kannada Literature under 
Vijayanagara, (31) K. V. H. Krishnacharya — Musk under the Vijayanagara Em- 
pire, (32) V. Raghavan — Brahmasutravrtti of Praudkadevaraya. The above con- 
tents speak for the richnessi and variety of the subject matter, which we are sure, 
would make the volume indispensable to all lovers of Indian History in India and 
outside. 


P. K. G. 


Bhdskari (Vol. I) — A commentary on the Isvara-Pratyabhijndvimar^ini of Abhi- 
navagupta, edited by K. A, Subramania Iyer and Dr. K. C. Pandey, University 
of Lucknow (Sanskrit Department) ; Prince of Wales Saraswati Bhavan Texts, 
No. 70 Allahabad, 1938. Pp. xiii r 425. Size 5i"X9". Price Rs. 6. 
The volume before us is an illustrious addition to the celebrated Saraswati 
Bhavan Texts Series of Benares. The Isvara-Pratyabhijnd-Vimarsini of Abhinava- 
gupta is the most important work on the Saiva Philosophy of Kashmir, as it is 
a mature product of Abhinavagupta's brillkint genius. It gives the fundamentals of 
Saivism in a brief but lucid manner of exposition. Abhinava is known to us also as 
the author of the Abhinavabhdratt commentary on Bharata’s Nafyasdstral He was 
influenced in his exposition of the theory of Rasa by the Kashmir Saiva Philosophy 
of which he was an acknowledged master. The need for a traditional interpretation 
of this philosophy so long felt by scholars has been at last fulfilled by the present 
commentary of Bhiaskara, published for the first time by two able scholars Prof. 
Aiyar and Dr. Pandey of the Lucknow University. 

Bhaskara’s commentary or Bhdskari is represented by a rare MS used for the 
present edition. It was discovered by Dr. Pandey (the indefatigable author of the 
monumental work on Abhinava gupta) in Srinagar in 1931. Its owner is a descendant 
of Bhaskara still living in Kashmir. A copy of this original MS is now in the posses- 
sion of Pandit Maheshwar Razdan of Srinagar. This copy has been used for the pre- 
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sent edition. The difficulty of editing a Sanskrit text on the basis of a single MS is 
very great but the editors have tried their best to be faithful to the MS used by them 
facilitating the work of subsequent editors. In the critical introduction the Editors 
have explained in detail the value of this commentary. They are of opinion that 
“ Bhaskara’s interpretation of the Vimarsini is in strict accordance with tradition, 
because the Saiva tradition was unbroken, as he himself says, upto his time ( Bhaskan, 
I. p. 7).’' Giving an estimate of Bhaskara as a commentator we are told that 
“ Hardly any word of the original is left unexplained. But it is not merely a word 
for word commentary. He tries to bring out the philosophical import of the original 
and, where necessary, he enlarges upon the real meaning of Abhinava.’' As regards 
Bhaskara s date and antecedents Dr. Pandey has already dealt with the subject on 
p. 151 ff. of his Abhinavagupta ” and hence the subject is not dealt with in the 
present Introduction. 

If Bhaskara strictly follows tradition and if his exposition of Abhinava s text is 
very scholarly and rooted in this tradition the fact that Bhaskara is a late com- 
mentator of the 18th century need not detract the value of his commentory as em- 
phasized by the learned editors. It is high time that many of the texts on the Saiva 
Philosophy of Kashmir now in MS form are published by vscholars in Kashmir and 
outside and thus made available for further critical stduy in the manner adopted by 
Prof. Aiyar and Dr. PANDEri\ 


P. K. G. 


Malim in Transition or A Century of Anarchy, The First Phase (1698-1765) by 
Dr. Raghubir Singh, m.a.ll.b., d, litt. with a Foreword by Jadunath Sarkar, 
KT. c.i.E., D. LiTT. ; D. B. Tarap)orewalla & Co. 210 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay. 
1936. XV 1 " 391. Price Rs. 5/-. Size : — 5^''X8" 

It is a pity that Malwa, which played an important part during the Hindu and 
early Muslim periods of Indian History has had upto now no history worthy of its 
past except Sir John Malcolm’s Memoir of Central India (1820), which, being a 
pioneer work, vs as necessarily imperfect and became obsolete in course of time. This 
deficiency in the history of Malwa has been now happily made good by our learned 
friend Dr. Raghubir Singh, who combines in himself in a unique degree all tlie 
benefits accruing from a rare co-operation of Srt and Sarasvaih To add to this 
blessed circumstance the Maharaj Kumar possesses intimate knowledge of Malwa 
with its topography and genealogy — a factor which makes his present study of 
Malwa, “ intensive, accurate and exhaustive ” as Sir Jadunath Sarkar calls it in 
his brief but forceful Foreword to the Volume. The Raj Kumar has also utilized 
all the available materials, bearing on the period chosen by him, in printed and 
manuscript records from Persian, Marathi, Hindi, English and French sources, 
thus making his history comprehensive, rich and factual, but perspicuous and read- 
able, divested of hyperbole and undue patriotism. It would be difficult to replace 
such a history of Malwa easily by a better one for at least half a century to come. 

The volme is divided into seven chapters : — (1) Malwa at the close of the 17th 
century (pp. 1-23); (2) Malwa during the last decade Aurangzeb’s reign (pp. 24- 
873) ; (3) The increasing importance of Malwa (1707-1719) pp. 88-126; (4) The 
Mughal-Maratha struggle (first stage 1719-1730) pp. 127-207 ; (5) The Mughal- 
Maratha stage (second stage — 1730-1741) pp. 208 287 ; (6) The convsolidation of the 
Maratha Hold on Malwa and the End of the Epoch (1741-1765) pp. 288-321 ; (7) 
Condition of Malwa during the Period (1698-1765) pp. 322-339. 

The author’s conclusion about the First Phase of Malwa’s history dealt with in 
the present volume is that “the whole period (1698-1765) was naturally one of transi- 
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tion and that the province saw great changes which revolutionized its society, culture 
and ideals, introduced new factors and above all gave entirely new colour to its 
political map” During the; period of upheaval and disorder any great 
creative effort was naturally wanting. A general degradation of intellectual life 
of the province was inevitable during the period. Whether the impact of the 
Marathas would help Malwa to rise once again to its former greatness could be ans- 
wered by a study of the second phase, \^^e await with eagerness this study of the 
Second phase of the history of Malwa promised by the learned author in the pre- 
sent volume. The Bibliography, Ind^ex and the Maps which accompany the volume 
make it very useful to the students of ' Indian History. The volume has been care- 
fully edited and neatly printed, — features which reflect credit on the author and 
the publisher alike. A few photographs of some of the historic sites in Malwa would 
have enhanced the value of the historical narrative of this Malwa in Transition. 

R K. G. 


The Successors of the SMavahanas (in lower Deccan) by Dinesh Chandra Sircar, 

M.A., PH.D., University of Calcutta, 1939, Pp. xv + 417. Size 6|" X9i". 

The early history of India has ever remained a subject of exceptional interest to 
historians perhaps on account of the paucity of material which makes historical re- 
construction difficult, if not impossible. Eminent scholars, Indian and foreign, have 
exerted themselves continuously to give us a reasonable and readable account of the 
early dynastic and cultural history on the strength of epigraphic and literary evi- 
dence so far available. Much churning of the available inscriptions has already 
been effected and as a result of this incessant labour the bare outlines of history have 
been made visible. The pioneer work done by scholars like Bhandarkar, Fleet, 
Rice,, Derbreuil and others in the field of the early history of Peninsular India has 
been inspiring younger scholars like Dr. D. C. Sircar to further efforts in the field 
and as a result thereof w'e have before us the present volume in which the author 
tries to develop in a strictly scientific manner the views exposed by him in his 
monographs and papers bearing on that ” Blank in history ” between the last great 
Satavahana (Andhra ruler and the first Pulakesin). The Volume is divided into 
two Parts, Part I dealing with the Eastern Districts (the Andhra region) and Part II 
with the Western Districts, (the Karnatak region). To reconstruct a back-bone from 
the dry lines of epigraphs is not an easy job, especially in a field where many of 
these bones are likely to remain “ bones of contention ” between one expert and 
another. The author has given in this volume not merely a survey of research but 
has added to it some new points (vide p. 5 Intro,) for the consideration of re^ 
ponsible scholars. We have, therefore, no doubt that his work would be useful to 
every student of Indian history who cares*" to interest himself in the exploration and 
investigation of the dark recesses of the history of the Deccan in the widest sense 
of the term. We await with eagerness the Second Volume of this work {in the 
course of preparation), dealing with the dynasties that succeeded the Satavahanas in 
the Upper Deccan. 

Poona, 


P. K. Code. 



HARI KAVrS CONTRIBUTION TO THE PROBLEM OF 
THE BHAVANI SWORD OF SHIVAJI THE GREAT 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

In 1924 Mr. S. M. Edwards contributed a note on Shivaji's Sword 
“ Bhavdm ** to the Indian Antiquary^ which he concluded with the following 
appeal to scholars : — 

“ The question still remains ‘ where is now the original Sword Bhavani ?’ 
In view of what is written above and of the fact that the Sword now wor- 
shipped at Satara is the Sword of Shahu, can any reader suggest a solution 
of the problem ? Could the Sword have been taken to Benares when the 
Raja retired thither after his deposition ? Has it been hidden to reappear 
at some future date as the symbol of a united Maratha people? Perhaps 


L Vol. LIII^* 1924, pp. 18-20 — References to the Bhavani Sword recorded by 
Mr. Edwards are as follows : — 

(1) Sivadigvijaya Dakhar (reference translated by Dr. Surendranath Sen on 

p. 181 of his translation of Sabhasad Bakhmr. 

(2) Grant Duff’s History of the Marathas Vol. I, Oxf. Univ. Press, 1921, 

p. 230 — Grant Duff states that the Bhavani Sword “ is still preserved by 
tlie Raja of Satara”. On p, 2U (Vol 1) he mentions that Sambhaji 
carried the sword during the Maratha attack on Goa in 1683 and that 
he did great execution with it. On p. 313 (Vol. I) he states that two 
swords viz. (1) the Bhavdm Sword and (2) the sword of Afzalkhan 
of Bijapur had been taken by the Mughals at Raigarh. These were 
given as presents to Shahu by Aurangzeb when Shahu’s nuptials were 
celebrated by the Emperor. Both these swords as well as the third sword 
personally presented to Shahu by Aurangzeb were in the possession of 
the Raja of Satara at the time Grant Duff published his history in 1826. 

(3) Mr. D. B. Parasnis informed Mr. Edwards that the sword preserved at 

Satara is 3^-9" in length in the blade and 8" long in the handle and 

bears a Marathi inscription Srimant Sarkdr Rajmandal Raja Shahu 
Kadim Avvair which shows Hhat it is the weapon of Shahu. Parasnis 
further informed Mr. Edwards that there is a belief at Satara that the 
•original Bhavani Sword was taken by Tarabai, wife of Rajaram to 
* Kolhapur and that in 1875 this sword was presented by the Diwan of 

Kolhapur to H. M. the late King Edward. It was exhibited in 1878 at 

the Paris exhibition (vide p. 68 of Handbook of the British Indian Sec- 
tion of this exhibition by Sir George Birdwood). Mr. Edwards ^de 
inquiries in England about the above sword the result of which rendered 
it certain that the Bhavani was never taken to England. 

(4) Pratap Singh' the Raja of Satara presented General Lionel Smith with a 

sword in a.d. 1820 with the approval of the then Governor of Bonibay. 
Mr. Edwards rejects Parasnis’ suggestion tliat this sword may have 
been the Bhavani sword. 
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some one of, the leading students of Maratha history may be able to answer 
the question.” 

In view of this appeal made 14 years ago by the then editor of 
the Indian Antiquary and finding that no effort had been made! by scholars 
to examine the whole problem of the genesis and historicity of the Bhavani 
sword I was tempted to make some notes about this problem and make my 
own contribution to it, howsoever slight, though I don’t claim to be a ‘ lead- 
ing’ student of Maratha History. In these notes I tried to gather what has 
been said about the Bhavani sword by some of the previous writers on the 
subject with a view to indicate the stage at which the problem stands at pre- 
sent. Thinking that these notes may be of use to other workers in this field 
I am publishing them after waiting for full two years (since this paper was 
first drafted) with a view to get the benefit of exchange of views with senior 
workers in the field. 

In the Shivaji Souvenir^ published on the occasion of the Ter-centenary 
of the Maratha King, Shivaji the Great, we find photographs of four panels 
of Shivaji Memorial prepared by the celebrated sculptor, V. P. Karmarkar 
(facing p. 98 of English Section of the Souvenir). One of these panels con- 
tains the picture of Goddess Bhavani with eight arms presenting a sword to 
Shivaji Maharaj, who is shewn at her feet with face towards the goddess 
and receiving the sword with both his hands. Mr. H. (^rge Franks inter- 
prets this panel by puttjpg the following words on record as coming from 
the mouth of the Great Shivaji : — 

“ I received that famous sword very early in my career as a token 
of a compact with the Chief Gowalkar Sawaht. It has been suggested to 
me on my way to the place where it was being kept that I should take it by 
force, but remembering what tremendous storms are sometimes raised by un- 
necessary trifles, I thought it better to leave it to its owner, especially as its 
possession was not a matter of life and death to me. In the end the wise 
chief brought the sword to me as a sign of amity even when he knew that 
its purchase-price was not to be measured in blood. From that day onward 

2. Edited by G. S. Sardesai contains an English section which includes ( 1 ) 
the Jedhe chronology (2) the Jedhe karena (3) Are the Kionsales Kshatriyas? 
(4) Shivaji and the Portuguese (5) Original documents Shahaji’s letter to Ali 
Adil Siah, A Persian Firman, Shivaji’s letter to his father, Shivaji to Maloji Ghor- 
pade, Shivaji to his officers, etc. (6) Shivaji’s letter to Jayasinha, etc., and a 
Marothi-Hindi Section including (1) Kavi Bhudian (2) Shivabiawani (3)' Mara- 
tha Forts (description) (4) Maratha Forts (alphabetical list) (5) The birth-date 
of Shivaji (6) Historical documents and letters Shivaji’s letter to Baji Prabhu, 
Jijabm’s letter. Treaty between Shivaji and Portuguese, etc., (7) Commercial policy 
of Shivaji, (8) Some old arms and their history (9) Meeting of Shivaji and Chha- 
trasal (10) Life sketches of Shivaji’s contemporaries, etc. — This volume was publish- 
ed on 3rd May, 1927. It contains the following illustrations (1) Shivaji on horse- 
back (2) Aurangzeb in old age (3) Ambarkhana at Panhalgad (4) Shri Ramdas (5) 
Kalyan gate of Sinhagad (6) Swords and arms (7) Chhatrasal (8) Four panels of 
Shivaji Memorial (9) Shahaji and Shah Jahan (10) Bust of Shivaji (11) Some 
Marathi letters reproduced. 
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the sword, which I reverently named after my tutelary deity Bhavmi^ 
always accompanied me, its resting place when not in use generally being the 
altar of the goddess, to be received back from her as a visible favour from 
heaven, always on the Dasam day when setting forth on my campaigns. I 
am told that the sword is now at Satara, but I am afraid that I cannot verify 
it until I can see it to identify it. The fine Genoa blade 3 feet and 9 inches 
in length, might, in fact, be my other favourite sword which I called Tulja 
presented to me by my father.” 

I am not aware of the authorities on which the above journalistic des- 
cription is based, but it may be taken to be an upto date summary of the his- 
tory and tradition associated with the swords of Shivaji the Great. I am 
concerned in this paper with the sword known as the Bkav^ sword and 
hence shall try to put on record references to this sword from contemporary 
and subsequent records which may reveal the high value attached to it on 
account of the successive and successful feats of bravery and personal ad- 
venture which mark the entire career of this great hero. 

In the Maratha Chronicle composed by Malhar Ramrao Chitnis^ in 
A.D. 1811 we find the following passage; referring to the BhavanI sword 

Page 134— “ sfl? 'tSW, 3TI«f 5*11^ 

%55I 

In the above extract which describes the AfzalHhan incident in Shivaji’s 
life we are told that Shivaji retaliated to Afzalkhan’s attack by giving a 


3. Mr. Y. R. Gupte has reproduced an original letter of Shivaji addressed by 

him to his step-brother Vyankoji which begins with . 

It appears from line 49 of this letter that Shivaji was conscious of the favour of 
his deity in all his operations against the Muslims. This line reads as follows .— 

'* 5?rcf 5>ii ^ ^ 

% inMd etc” (Vide (^^^ober, 1915) Vol, VII, Nos, 1, 2, 3 

Jayarama Kavi (a.d. 1653-58) Radhdmadhavavildsa Campu (VI Ullasa) 

p. 227-“3g3rn(I^^ 

4. Life of Shivaji the Great in seven chapters by Malhar Rami^ Chitn , 

edited with coprious notes, critical and explanatory, by K. N. 1 • 

Press, Poona). Some other chronicles pertaining to the Maratha History 

(1) K^^rN'^tATE^Tred. 

in 1694 at Jinii, by order of Rajaram , ed. by K, N* - •• 

1912. Trans, into English by J. L. Mankae as Life and Explmls of Siuvap 

(Bombay 1st Ed. 1884^ 2nd Ed. 1886). 

(2) composed about 1760. 

(3) Ed. by P. R. Nandurbabkar and L. K. Dandekar. 

(4) Mmthl t»t tet). Engll* uan» put to 
G.W, Forrest’s Selections, etc., from the letters in t e om ay e 
tariat, Maratha Series, Vol. I, (PP- 1-22), 1885. 
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stroke of his sword with the words ; “ you are a big person besides being a 
Pathan; just have a taste of this Bhav^ (sword) of Shivaji’’. The ac- 
counts of this Afzalkhan incident state that Shivaji carried with him the 
tiger's daws {vdgh nakha) and a bichvd (a small dagger). If these details 
are true to history it may not be true that Shivaji had with him on this oc- 
casion the Bhav^i sword referred to in the Chitnis Bakhar. It may also 
be difficult to presume the identity of the bichvd with the Bhavdni sword. 
Leaving it to specialists to settle these questions we may feel satisfied by 
only noting the reference to the name Bhavdni (sword) in the Chitnis Chro- 
nicle of A D. 1811. 

Another chronicle which gives exhaustive information, about the Bhci- 
vdni sword is the “Sri Sivadigvijaya"^ published at Baroda in 1895. Dr. 
Surendranath Sen in his Siva Chhatrapati translates the account of the 
Bhavdni sword appearing on pp. 354 ff of the above edition of the Sivadigvi- 
jaya as follows : — 

The Bhavdni sword “S.D. [154] the Savants had an excellent dhop 
tarwar (a long and straight sword) worth two hundred Hons. Shivaji wish- 
ed that such a famous sword should be with him. But it is not proper to 
wish for a good thing that belongs to one’s Sardars [155] or a neighbour of 
rank. 

***The Maharaja wished to have the sword but it would bring him 
disrepute as the precedent showed, — and so the Maharaja observed that the 
matter should not be even spoken of ; — as in another age such a cause had 
resulted in the slaughter of many.* * *But the sword that had divine pro- 
perties addressed the Maharaja in a dream. — “ If thou goest to fight with 
me in thy hand evep at the head of a small force against a mighty army the 
enemies will be routed and victory shall attend thee. Do not give the sword 
back, keep it always near thee and duly worship it. ” That very night 
the Savant heard the following behest in a dream — “ Give the sword to the 
Maharajla and secure his friendship thereby. Otherwise thou shalt lose thy 
kingdom. I shall no longer stay with thee and I am going away.” The 
Savant assembled his officers and related all about the dream. With the 
counsel of all, it was decided to secure the friendship of the Mahlaraja by 


5. Vide Siva Chhatrapati, Vol. 1, talcuUa 1929 by Dr. Surendranath Sen. 
Sivadigvijaya is the most voluminous of the three bakhars viz. (1) the Sabhdsad 
bakhar (2) the Chitnis bakhar and (3) the Sivadigvijaya. Its authorship is 
shrouded in mystery. Its author was a Prabhu Kayastha according to Dr. Sen, 
but not Khando Ballal as the editors suppose. Rajavvade thinks that the author 
was some scion of the Baroda brandi of the Chitnis family. Its language is at 
times very modern. Rajawajde thinks that the bakhar is a revised edition of an 
old bakhar. Sir Jadunath Sarkar, thinks that it is the revised edition of a new 
lost bakhar of which Tdrikh-i-Shivdji is the Persian rendering. Its date is un- 
certain. Rajawade supports the date 1818 suggested by Mr. Shankar Balakrishna. 
(pp. 258-259). 

An English translation of Tdrikh4-Shivdji is publi^ed by Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
in Modern Review — ^March 1907. 
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presenting the sword. Accordingly the Savant came to see the Rlajia and 
presented the sword to him. It was named Tuljia Bhavani ^ 

In the picture of Shivaji reproduced by James Douglas ^ we find Shivaji 
seated on horse-back in full attire holding the reigns of the horse in the left 
hand and a straight sword blade exending from its handle firmly grasped 
in the right hand. This sword blade appears to be the earliest pictorial 
representation of Shivaji’s sword. Can it by any stretch of historical imagi- 
nation be identified with the famous Bhavani sword the subject of so much 
description in the Sivadigvijaya quoted (in translation) above? 

In the Shivaji Souvenir volume (1927) we find a very exhaustive arti- 
cle on Historical Weapons by Prof. Manikrao of Baroda (pp. 138-153) in 
which he states that the Bhay^i sword of Shivaji was sent to King Edward 
by the Maharaja of Kolhapur and that it is preserved at the Buckingham 
Palace in a golden cupboard. He also expects its return to the Indian soil 
and exhorts the historical research scholars to collect all possible informa- 
tion about this sword (p. 150). He then gives us a description of this sword 
in detail such as — two deep lines or grooves on both the sides ; golden deco- 
ration on the steel parts of the handle ; its handle made of steel and pro- 
vided with cover ; its blade broadened at the joint of the blade and the han- 
dle ; the end of the handle studded with rubbles and diamonds. This sword, 
Prof. Manikrao states, was preserved at Kolhapur and was an object of wor- 
ship but the descendants of Shivaji parted with it out of a sense of loyalty 
to King Edward, (p. 151.) ♦ 

I am unable to verify the statements made by Prof. Manikrao regard- 
ing the Bhavani sword in the above article. If the sword is preserved in 
the Buckingham Palace its identification may not be a difficult matter. But 
as matters stand the Bhavani sword has become the object of much histori- 
cal speculation and patriotic wonder and the people of Maharashtra will 
be prepared to pay any price for it provided its existence is traced and its 
identity proved on historical evidence. 

. “ 5 ^;^ Chhatrapati {Yo\. I of Extracts and Documents relating to 
Maratha History) pp. 151-152. 

7. Bombay and Western India by James Douglas, London, 1893. Vol. II, 
p, 174 — ^Mr. Douglas remarks : “No portrait of him has come down to us in 
an English vsx>rk except the one in Orme's history, evidently from an oval on glass 
by some Delhi painter [Given ante Vol.* I, p. 331. The accompanying cut is from 
De JanCigny and X. Raymond’s Inde (Firmin Didot fr. 1845). — BJ and most 
probably picked up by Orme or his father (landed an adventurer in Western India, 
1706) in their wanderings along the coast of Western India in the early part of the 
18th Century. Their proximity to Shivaji's own time, is a partial guarantee of its 
faithfulness”. Douglas gives a bust of Shivaji on p. 331 of Vol. II from Orme. 

In the Travels in the Mogul Empire (a.d. 1656-1668) by Bernier reprinted 
in 1891 (London : Constable & Co.) a bust of Shivaji is reproduced on p. 187 
from Valentyn’s Beschryving in which is published an engraving of this bust from 
an Indian drawing. Mr. V, S. Bendre has published in 1933 this bust of Shivaji 
with the following endorsement: — Copied from the painting secured by Von 
Valentyn just after the Surat Sack of 1664 a.d. ”. For other pitlures of Shivaji 
see Pictorial Shivaji published by Y. N. Kelkar, Poona, 1935. 
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There was once a belief current in Maharashtra that the sword was pre- 
served in the British Museum. The late Mr. V. L. Bhave has tried to dis- 
pel this belief by publishing a letter from the authorities of the British 
Museum stating that no such sword as the Bhaviani sword has been preserv- 
ed in that Museum. This belief runs counter to the statement of Prof. 
Manikrao that the Bhavani sword is preserved at the Buckingham Palace, 

Mr. Parasnis® in his article on the Afzalkhan incident quotes the follow- 
ing passage from Justice M. G. Ranade’s Rise of the Maratha Power 
(pp. 97-99) 

“ The Mahomedan historians, whom Grant Duff follows, charge Shiva- 
ji with treachery in the first attack he made with the fatal vdgh-nakh (tiger 
claws) and the Bhavani sword, etc. 

The above remarks give rise to an impression that the works of the 
Mahomedan historians contain a reference to the Bhavani sword. I am un- 
able to verify the above statement at present. In the present paper I am 
confining myself to the references to the Bhavani sword in the Maratha re- 
cords with a view to point out the earliest reference to this sword in the 
contemporary records. 

Prof. R. P. Patwardhan in his article on the Afzalkhan incident^ re- 
marks that the chief sources for the Afzalkhan incident are ^mabhdraia, 
Jedhe Sakavdi, Povddd, Sabhdsadi bakhar and 91 Kalami Bakhar and then 
states^o that no reference to the use of vdgh-nakh occurs in Sivabhdrda^^, 

8. Itihdsa Samgraha (Dec. 1914-Jan. 1915) Vol. VI, Nos. 4 to 6 ^ 

— No. 19 (p, 62 )— In the description of the combat as given by Parasnis on the 
authority of a hakhm discovered by him at Satara the only offensive weapons on 
Shivaji’s person when he set out for the combat are (1) vdgh nakh and (2) Bi- 
chvd (p. 69)1 In this article Parasnis has published a photograph of Afzalkhan’s 
tomb at Pratapgad (facing p. 73). There is also an article in this issue of the 
Itihdsa Samgraha on the family diety of Shivaji containing a photograph of the 
image of the goddess (facing p. 74) and another photograph of the temple of the 
goddess (fadng p. 76). 

James I^uglas gives a picture of vdgh nakh in Vol. II of his Bombay and 
Western India (p. 181). His chapters on Shiva ji’sl Forts in this volume (pp. 157- 
197) will be found interesting. They contain some good illustrations such as (1) 
Ganga Sagar Tank at Rayagarh (p. 157) ; (2) Rajaih (p. 66) (3) Pratapgarh 
and Afzalkhan’s tomb (p. 167) ; (4) Shivaji on horseback (p. 174) ; (5) Plan and 
elevation of Shivaji’s Cenotaph (p. 180). 

Jayarama KaA^ s description of Shivaji s visit to the temple of Bi^iavani at 
Pratapgad and of the image of the goddess will be found in the Parndlapinvata- 
grahmmkhydnd, chapt. IV, verses 21-54. The temple was thronged with people 
gathered for thie mahd puja 

II II 

9. Sivtp-Cmitro-Nibmdhavcai (pub. by B.I.S. Miandal. Poona. Saka 1851- 
a.d. 1929) Chapter VII, pp. 161-}179. 

10. Ibidi, p. 164. 

11. Edited by S. M. Divekar (B.I.S, Mandal, Poona, 1927) with numerous 
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Jadhe Sakavali and 91 Kalami bakhar The Sivabhdrata refers to 
” while the 91 Kalami bakhar refers to only bichvd and pattd. 
The ledhe Sakdvati does not refer to any weapon at all. Later Prof. Pat- 
WARDHAN describing how Shivaji got ready to meet Afzakhan states (p. 176)- 
He held the Bhavmi sword in the right hand and the bichvd in the left and 
tied the shield to his back ” ( ^ 

). I aware if Prof. Patwardhan identifies the 

referred to in the Sivabhdrata with the Bhavani sword. Possibly 
the term bichvd more than to the Bhavani sword. 

This reference is however inconclusive so far as my present inquiry is con- 
cerned because we don’t get in the Sivabhdrata any mention of the name 
as applied to Shivaji’s sword. 

In the Sivakdvya composed by Puru^ottama in Sanskrit the meeting 
of Shivaji and Afzalkhan is described at some length. This poem was com- 
posed in A.D. 1821 and hence, though its historical value may not be very 


illustrations. The text is based on MS No. B. 1409, (Burnell’s MSS catalogue), 
in the Sarasvati Mahal MSS Library of Tanjore. The editor has also availed 
himself of a paimleaf MS of the ^ivahhdrcUa which is a Tamil rendering of the 
original (vide Upoddhdta, p. 5). The published text of the Sivabhdrata contains 
2262 Slokas or verses. 

12. An English rendering of this chronology appears in Shivaji Souvenir 
(1927) pp. 1 to 45~-by Sir Jadunath Sarkar. Pages 47-99 contain an English 
rendering of the Jedhe Kareena by Sir J. Sarkar. Ths original texts of the Jcdhe 
Sahdvdi and the /. Kareem in Marathi were published by Lokamanya B. G. 
Tilak in Siva Carita-Pradipa (pp. 14-65) ed. by D. V. Apte and S. M. Divekar 
(B. I. S. Mandal, Poona, 1925). These texts are based on a MS in the possesr- 
sion of Bayajirao Sarjerao Jedhe Deshmukh of the village Kari in Bhor State. 
This MS is on Portuguese paper (22 folioe). Rajawade published fragments of 
this Sakdvali in his Sources of MarcUha History (Khanda XVIII, No. 5). 

13. Edited by V. S. Vakaskar, 1930. 

14. Amarakosa Kancja II, verse 89 mentions the word ffqNT = sword ( ^ 

5 I 

(see B.S.S. edition of Amarakosa, 1907, p. 202). For the text of this work the ed- 
tor has used a MS copied in a.d. 1297. (Vide his Sucand at the commenceme ^ 
Mr. Apte in his dictionary explains sword while he explains 

a kmfe or a dagger. The lexicon Abhidkam Cinldmani of Hemacandra records the 


word : ^ 

In the Parvalaparvata grahapdkhyana (or the story in verse of the capt 
of tha Panhala fort near Kolhapur) composed by Jayarama Kavi in Saka 159 
(preface p. 1) = a.d. 1673 the following verse shows that the vaghnakha was 
used by Shivaji’s soldiers as a matter of routine (chapter III, verse -5 of the 
Bh. I. S. Mandal Edn., 1923, Poona) 


15. Published in the KavyeHhasa Samgraha (1884, 1887, by K. N. Sane and 
J. B. Modak.) This Kavya is almost an epic of the Maraldia History ( rom . . 
1627 to 1818). Puruisottama’s surname was Bande5ti and his ^ .. . 

of Pedgaun in Ahmadnagar District. Puru^ottama was bom in a.d. 1766 and died 

as a sanyasi in A.D* 1^56. 
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great it has some merits as a poem. It describes the fatal embrace of Afzal- 
khan as follows : — 

gift: I 

51^^11 (^^ir) §1^1 TTIrT II HS II ” 

The MS from which the above verse is quoted contains illustrations in 
colour of the Afzalkhan incident. One of these illustrations represents Shi> 
vaji^^ dressed for the combat or rather his meeting with Afzalklian. He 
holds on his right hand the vagh-nakha and a small dagger in the left hand, 
which is obviously the bichvd referred to in the several accounts of this inci- 
dent and mentioned as ^ by our pout The following three verses tell 
us how Shivaji meditated on his family deity Durga and obtained her favour 
before starting on his perilous task : — 

=^11^: II -if II 

cTg[ff|fl7 ^ 5ft^: II '<S^ II 

^ g ^ awi. aw. \\\o n ” 

The poet explains the word 2 ^^ as follows in his commentary : — 

s^fl ^ c^hpr:: ii 

16. I have copied this verse from a MS of the work in the Govt, MSS Li- 
brary at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona, — No. 81 of 1907-’15. Puru^ttama com- 
posed a commentary on his poem in which he explains tlie above verse as fol- 
lows . 

“ 3T#»H II ^l: 3TTlS*HH iwi TTSm 

it W II ^13^ fTlft 31^ 

t JTsr^lft: 3 t^!^ qmci II u ” 

17 . Vide folio 45 a of B. 0. R. Institute MS No. 81 of 1907-’15. .The verse 
describing the person of Shivaji reads as follows 

“5rr^ 5nM=5r: 

This verse of course does not mention the vaghmkh and the dagger shown in 

the lecture (2i inches X IJ inches in size) referred to as and 51^ 

in verse 50 on folio 44 a. 
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It appears to me that the mentioned by Puru^ottama is 

the same as the of the Sivabharata. It is, however, difficult to 

identify with the Bhavdni sword. 

James E>ouglasi® in his chapter on Shivaji in his Bombay and Western 
India published in 1893 makes a reference to the Bhavdni sword and stacts 
in a footnote “ The Genoa blade presented to the Prince of Wales in 
1875 during his visit to India by the Raja of Kolhapur” and reproduces 
a picture of the sword from Grant Duff’s History (p. 346). This picture 
gives us a long blade of sword with a decorated handle with the scabbard 
pictured near it. The blade of the sword as represented in this picture is 
curved at the end but the breadth of the blade is almost uniform and not 
broadened as in the case of the sword claimed to be Shivaji's sword by Mr. 
Bomonjee D. Pudumji^*^ of Poona, who has published a small pamphlet 
called “ Not^ mi the subject of Shivaji' s sword This sword is a “ tegh ” 
sword with a broad curved blade, slightly concave in the middle and made 
of flexible steel. It is single-edged and higher up double-edged upto a length 
of 9 inches from its point. The length of the blade measured along the 
middle of its curve from the point to the hilt is 2 ft. 41 inches. The tang 
of the sword is 2J inches wide. The blade is broader higher up, the maxi- 
mum width being nearly 3 inches. The hilt of the sword is beautifully 


18. Bombay and Western India, Vol. I, pp* 33U346, deal with Shivaji, his 
country, his birth, his person and character, his accomplishments, his motto, his 
good and bad traits, etc. These pages contain the following illustrations : — 

(1) Picture of Shivaji (bust) from Orrae’s Fragments (p. 331). 

(2) View of Sinhgarh (from a photograph by Dr. T. Crooke (p. 339). 

(3) Shivaji’s sword ‘'Bhavdni'' (from Grant Duff's History) (p. 346). 

19. Ibid, p, 342 — ^This footnote explains the statement of Prof. Manikrao of 
Baroda referred to earlier in this paper to the effect that the Maharaja of Kol- 
hapur presented the sword to King Edward. The Prince of Wales referred to by 
James Douglas is of course identical with King Edward VII. Students interested 
in the history and identification of the Bhavan? sword may hunt up this clue from 
official sources. 

20. Mr, PUDUMji in his pamphlet (August, 1928,) gives us a picture of a 

sword in his possession which he claims as Shivaji's sword. He also observes (p. 2 
of pamphlet) "At any rate one thing is certain that the swotdi called ‘Bhowani’ 
has not yet been irrefutably identified.^ There is a belief in Satara that a sight 
of the sword causes safe delivery of a woman in labour ”. He refers to the in- 
formation published by Mr, P. M, Chandorkar in the Journal of the Bharata Iti~ 
hasa Mandal, Poona, 1918 A.D., to the effect that on either side of the throne of 
Shivaji at Satara there are two swords. One of them is an ordinary sword. The 
other is the Bhavan! sword on the right hand side of the throne. There is art' en- 
graving on the blade of this sword viz. |cl which we 

find that King Shahu appears to have engraved his own name on it. On the blade 

of the sword in the posscvssion of Mr. Pudumji the words 

are inlaid' in gold in Devanagari characters. Dr. S. K. Belvalkar thinks that 
a letter in the word is written in the style in which we find it in MSS 

150 or 200 years old (p. 15 of pamjAIet). 
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enchased with tiny gold flowers On the other side of the blade’ are marks 
of the crescent moon^^ (6 small marks of the cresc^t moon, 4 small marks 
of the full moon possibly and 2 big marks of the crescent moon). Mr. Bo- 
manji Pudumji prints on p. 3 of his pamphlet a copy of a letter dated 24th 
March, 1925, from the authorities of the British Museum stating that the 
British Museum does not possess the original “Tiger-claw” or sword of 
Shivaji 


21. In a letter dated 12th February, 1912, from Mr. D. P. Moos to Khan 
Bahadur B. D. Pudumji, the writer considers the sword in question to be a genuine 
old sword of Shivaji. This opinion is based on the following points — (1) tlie 
quality of the steel (2) its “ Taga ” shape, a characteristic of the Maratha swords 
(3) its old^type lettering and (4) the “ Tahanshah ” work of inlaying the. letters, 
the art of which is now extinct. (Mr. Moos represented the firm of “The Indian 
and Oriental Armour”, Medow Street, Fort, Bombay). Mr. Pudumji quotes an 
extract from the illustrated Hand-book on Indian Arms (by Wilbraham Egerton 
now Lord E.) which refers to a sword presented by the King of Kabul to the 
Governor-General. This sword once belonged to Tamurlanc. Swords are estimat- 
ed by their age, watering or temper. Pudumji reproduces a coloured view of 

Jevaheer Kham*' once the residence and strong-hold of Shivaji (Fort Singhur, 
Bt. Poona) and now in his possession. He also gives an extract from Satara 
Gazetteer (1884) by Sir James Campbell which reads:— (p. 238) — “The sword 
of Afzalkhan and Shivaji’s favourite sword Bhavani passed to the Moguls on the 
capture of Shambhaji in 1690. They were restored by Aurangzeb to Shahu in 1707 
and till 1827 remained a valued trophy in the armoury of Shivaji’s dccendants.” In 
the revised edition of his pamphlet, Mr. Pudumji (1929) gives a photograph of a 
brass tray (p. 36) about 2 ft. in diameter with him on which is embossed the cele- 
brated episode in Shivaji’s life viz. the release of a beautiful Moghul lady (daughter- 

in-law of the Subedar of Kalyan) brought as a captive after the sack of Kalyan in 

1664 A.D. 

22. Mr. Pudumji in a revised edition of his pamphlet (21st March, 1929,) 

on p. 11 draws our attention to the last para 91 of Shivaji’s letter to Jaysinha, 

who invaded the Deccan at the head of the Moghul army. This para reads as 

follows : — “ 91. Tommorrow, the moment the sun shall conceal his face bdiind 
the evening cloud, the Crescent moon of my sword shall flash forth. That is all. 
God be with thee.” Mr. Pudumji is of opinion that the expreSvSion “ Crescent moon 
of my sword” in the above para represents “Shivaji’s own description of his 
sword” as to its shape, r.c., it had a curved blade. The letter of Shivaji from 


which the above para has been quoted is in Persian and has been published by 
the N%ari Pracharini Sabha of Benares in their Patrikd (Bhaga 3, No. 1— Sam- 
vat 1979). This has been reprinted in the Shivaji Souvenir (1927) Marathi Sec- 
tion (pp. 161-170) and English trans. of it in the English Section (pp. .170-178) . 
Though this letter in the form of a poem may have a high poetic value its testi- 
mony on the question of the shape of Shivaji’s sword has no value, especially as 
the document bears no date and is also of anonymous authorship. Hari Kavi 
(A.D. 1685) describes the Bhavani Sword by the terms 
in his Sambhmdja Carita, 

23. This reply was received by Mr. V. L. Bhave, author of the History of 
the Marathi Literature (Mahiaria§tra Siarasvat) and is printed in the Journal of 
the Bharata Itihasa Samshodhak Mdndal, Poona, of Saka 1837 (=a.d, 1915) 
p. 91. It is signed by C. Hercules, Record-keeper of the Department of British 
and Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnology, British Museum, London, W. C.) 
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The Sabhusad Bakhar^^ composed in a,d. 1694 refers in many places 
to the tutelary deity of Shivaji viz. Sri BhavmW^ but no references to the 
Bhaviani sword can be found in it. The references to the family deity Bha- 
vani in this bakhar are generally associated with the major incidents of 
Shivaji’s intrepid career but I have failed to trace in this source any men- 
tion of BhavanI as the name of Shivaji’s sword. I await more light on this 
problem from scholars who have done intensive research in the history of 
the period. 

The next important contemporary source of information on the problem 
of the Bhavani sword is the Siv abhor composed by Kavindra Parama- 


24. ; Life of Siva Chhairapati (by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad) Ed. by K. N. 

Sane, 1923, (Fourth Edition). Mr. Sane has based his text on five MSS: (1) 
MS produced from the pujari at Pratapgad (2) MS copied in a.d. 1852 and de- 
posited in the Native General Library of Poona (3) and (4) MSS procured by 
Krishnajipant Acharya KalgauPkar of Satara. (Mr. Sane has relied on the Pra- 
tapgad copy as it is very old and especially on account of its being found at 
Pratapgad. The date of composition recorded in this MS is Saka 1616 (— a.d. 
1694) but the Samvatsara mentioned is “Isvara” which is equivalent to Saka 
1619 (-A.D. 1697) ; (5) MS procured at Mahad, in which some changes ap- 

pear to have been made from Duff’s History. 

25. Ibid, p. ” ) ; P- 11 and 23 {“ 

” ) p- 37 ( ) p- 42 ( ^ ^ 

%^5T) ; 46 p. 49 ) p. 53 (“i^- 

” ) p. 83 ( “ ^ f p. 89 ( “ ” ) 

(cf. Jedhe Sakavali (undfer Saka 1581)- Wi 

91^ (and under Saka 1600) ¥^1^1 


^11^ (^1 Sringarpur). 

25a. Edited by S. M. Divekar, Pub. by the Bharata Itihasa Mandal, Poona, 
Saka 1849 ( =A.D. 1927,) contains a fine frontispiece of a picture of Shivaji in 
colour from a painting in the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. It is a fasci- 
mile reproduction from the original in whidi the height of Shivaji s figure is a ou 
3i inches. Other good features of the edition are (1) Upoddhata pp. 1-28 by b. 
M. Divekar ; (2) a useful biblit^rapliy ; and, (3) a masterly introduction y 
D. V. Apte (pp. 1 to 200.) The text and the Marathi tr^slation of the di 

chapters of this epic ( " ^ jn^q;’^hap. I- 22) of 

the Life of Shivaji has been critically edited. This Allowed by jh^tive 
index of places and persons mentioned in the text, ^h^ 
frontispiece are (1) a contemporary horoscope of Shivaji by 
56) (2) photo of folio 39 of MS recording verses about the birth-date ^1 J 
(p 56 (3) photo of the extract from Jedhe Sakdvalt attaining tte birth- 

£tc^f ShiSi fix 56) ; (4_) Bangalore Fort (p. 64) ; (5 I^g^^^o the 
dess BhavSni at Fort Sivaneri (SivSi) and at . oqn . j^ap 

(6) Map illustrating the Muslirn ’in Shahaji’s 

of Karnatak in Shahaji’s time (p. 80) ; (8) Map of 

time (p 80) • (9) Map illustrating Shivaji’s invasion of Konkon m S^a 
( - KS> 1661) (p 81) ; (10) Photos of the forts, Purandhar, Rajagad ^nd Sun 
ir.d“„ S) UiVAm- of prwd, Padhalgad »d d . p.c.u^«> A tol. 

hL (t TO) (12) Map fflusmtios Shivaji'a invapm »i Saka 1588 (-AO. 
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nanda by order of Sri Chhatrapati Shivaji Maharaja. This poet hailed 
from Nidhinivas ( =Nevase on the bank of Pravara river) and was a con- 
temporary of the celebrated Gagabhatta who officiated at the Coronation of 
Shivaji in a.d. 1674. He composed the Sivabharata after Saka 1583 
(=A.D. 1661) and before Sake 1596 (^a.d. 1674) the year of Shivaji’s 
coronation at Raigad.^^ Mr. D. V. Apte^^ has already pointed that 
Shivaji made use of the sword in his fight with Afzalkhan and this sword is 
none other than the Bhaviam sword referred to by Paramiananda in the §iva- 
bherata in verses 16 and 22 of Chapter XX. These verses are as follows as 
translated by me in English : — 

“Prostrate him (Afzalkhan) to the ground by the great stroke of your 
sword ( 3 ^ 1 ^ ) as that person (demon in the form of yavana) is constantly 
rising on this earth for the obstruction of ’’(verse 16). 2 ® 

“It has been ordained by the Creator that he (Afzalkhan) should be 
killed by this hand of yours and hence, O King, I (goddess Tulaja) have 
identified myself with your sword ( (verse 22)^0 

“ With these words Sarvanl, i.e., the goddess BhavanI or Tuljia entered 
his sword ( ) and he (Shivaji) though in a waking state 

regarded it (the whole occurrence) as a dream.” 

(verse 23).^® 

In the above verse we get a genesis of the BhavanI sword which is per- 
haps the earliest on record from contemporary sources : Evidently the goddess 
Bhavmi enters the usual' sword of Shivaji and makes it unusual. This asso- 
ciation of the goddess BhavanI with Shivaji’s sword given in a contemporary 
record (between 1661 and 1674 a.d.) is extremely valuable as it explains how 

1667) after the Afzalkhan incident (p, 248) ; (13) Map illustrating Shivaji’s bat- 
tle of Umbarkhind (p. 248) ; (14) Map illustrating Shaista Khana’s invasion of 
Saka 1582 ( = a.d. 1660) ; ( 15) Map illustrating the vSiege of Panhalgad Saka 
1582 (—A.D, 1660) (p. 249) ; (16) Pictures of Shah Jahan, Mahmmad Adil 
Shah, Shaista Khan, Jasavant Sinha, Aurangzeb, Fazalkhan, Raja Jayasinha and 
Dilerkhan (pp. 252-253.) 

26. These Chronological limits are given by Mr. Divekar (vide p. 20 of his 
Upoddhata to the Sivabharata), The poem refers to the death of Siddi Johar (A. 
D. 1661). 

27. Sivabharata (Prastavana, p. 168). In the Index (p. 12) under Bhavani Tar- 
var reference is made to verses 22 and 23*of Chap. XX of the text, 

28. Page 193 Sivabharata — 

51^: I 

qitR II *1 ^ U 

29. Ibid— 

30. Ibid, p. 194— 

9T#I II II ” 
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the term Bhavani tanmr came into being. The verses quoted above do not, 
however, refer to any sword of Shiviaji as Bhavani tmwm, an expression which 
became an established usage during the course of centuries that have elapsed 
since the tragedy of Afzalkhan. The human sword of Shivaji having once 
become divine by its association with the goddess Bhavani and this having 
been linked up in popular imagination with all the heroic exploits of Shivaji, 
whom the people believed to be an incarnation of Siva, — this human sword 
has now become an object of much wonder and speculation for the historian 
and the patriot alike. It would be certainly a red-letter day on which its 
existence and identification are proved beyond challenge by any scholar or 
institution interested in historical research. Our duty for the time being is to 
collect all possible information which might help scholars and patriots in 
keeping the memory of the Bhaw.^ sword fresh in their minds so that this 
quest of the holy grail may continue unabated by all lovers of the Maratha 
history in particular and of history in general. 

The foregoing discussion and record of references to the Bhavani sword 
appears to me like Shakespeare’s drama Hamlet without the King of 
Denmark. The account of this sword as recorded in the Sivadigvijaya being 
a late one^^^ cannot be taken as historical truth especially in the absence of 
contemporary evidence to support it in material particulars. The account 
of the Sivabharata is quite valuable so far as the genesis of the expression 
Bhavani tarvdr is concerned. The reference to this sword in the Chitnis 
bakhar of a.d. 1811 is also not very helpful. It is, therefore, necessary to 
search for more contemporary references to the Bhavani sword like that of 
the Sivabharota, Such references alone can give that factual touch to the 
history of this question which is necessary to fill up the historical void that 
separates us from the time of the author of the sivabharda. I shall, there- 
fore, conclude this paper by putting on record at least one contemporary 
reference to the Bhavani sword in which we find a poetic description of the 
exploits of the Bhavmi sword in the hands of King Sambhaji, to whom this 
sword must have passed on as a heroic legacy after Shivaji's death in a.d. 
1680. This reference is also very important as it is the only one so far dis- 
covered in which the name “ BhavanVs Sword ” is mentioned five years after 
the death of Shivaji, i.e. in a.d. 1685 and ir which no less than 3 verses or 12 
lines are devoted to the praise of thi^ sword. The bearing of these verses on 
the histgry of the BhavanJ sword was not quite apparent to me when I 


31. Vide Siva Caritra^Pradipa (B. I. S. Mandal, Poona, 1925) p. 75 where 
the date of composition of the Sivadigvijaya is given as Saka 1740 =a.d. 1818. 
The extracts from several Bakhars relating to the birth date of Shivaji (pp. 71-78) 
will be found interesting. These bakhars are (1) Sabdsad B. (a.d, 1697) (2) 
Chitragupta B. (about a.d. 1759), (3 ) 96 KaJami B. (a.d. 1780), (4) Bakhm com- 
posed for Savai Madhavarao Peshwa (Rajawade Khanda 4) (a.d. 1783*), (5) 
Ckitfds B. (A.D. 1810), (6) Choti B. {A.D, 1817), (7) Sivadigvijaya (a.d. 1818), 
(8) Panta Pratimdhi B. (a.d. 1844), (9) Panditrao B. (a.d. 1848), (10) Shn 
Shivaji Pratap (aj). 1829), (11) Shedgaunkar B. (a.d. 1854). 
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noticed than first three years ago in my paper, s’* cm “ Hmi Kovi dias Bkanu- 
bhatta, a court-poet of King Sambhaji and his Works'’ I was then under 
the impression that in the documents of the period many authentic references 
to the BhavanI sword must have been traced and scientifically recorded by 
the indefatigable researchers^s in the field. When, however, I began to look 
for them in the published records I was thoroughly disa^Kanted to find a 
woeful lade of reliable information on the question of the history of the 
Bhavfint sword based on contemporary and subsequent evidence. Evidently 
the problem has not been examined by any scholar competent to search for, 
scrutinize and arrange in a chronological order all the available data bear- 
ing on the question. I have gathered in this paper a few facts regarding 
the BhavanI sword solely with a view to provide a historical backgitkind to 
Hari Kavi’s descriptiem of this sword in his Sambhuraja-Carita, awnposed in 
A.D. 1685. This description shows that to a resident of Surat like Hari Kavi 
the glory of the Bhaviani sword had some poetic appeal as will be clear from 
the following verses ; — 

Folio 82s« of MS No. 191 of 1875-76— 

“ fTSrt?* ^ 514 ^ 

4k«ft5it5fTin5i: ( sn; ) i 


32. This paper was submitted to the Modem History Congress, Poona in June, 
1935 and was published in the Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, Vol. XVI, pp. 
262-291. Hari Kavi was a resident of Surat. His family hailed from the Maha- 
ra§tra* He composed ( 1 ) SumbkurdjorCanta by order Kt^apoijdita, the gum 
of Sambhaji, (2) Haihayendra-Carita and its commentary 5amhhu*vildsikd by order 
of Sambhaji and an anthology called the Subhdfitahdruvdi, The Sambhutaja Caiita 
was completed at Surat on 12th January, 1685. It is a mahakavya in 12 sargas 
of which only some fragments are available in the Govt. MSS. Library at the B. O. 
R. Institute, Poona, 

33. Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai, the Maharashtra Historian has directed my 
attention in a private communication dated 16th April, 1938 to his views on the 
problem of Kiavi^ Sword as recorded by him on p. 53 of his volume on ^ivaji 
{Mftrathi Riyasat — Z Saka Kartd, Shivaji^ Bombay, 1935) : — Shivaji during his 
Konkan expedition (a.d. 1657-58) came into contact with Lakham Savant of Goa 
(1661-1675 A.D.) whom h'e made a vassal. This Savant had in his possession a 
famous sword manufactured in Europe, which Shivaji acquired by presenting the 
Savant 300 horn and a dress of honour. This sword was named Bhmam, As its 
possession brought much success to Shivaji he used to worship it daily. This 
sword is still at Satara in the temple of the goddess and is included among 
articles for worship. (Footnote : — King Shahaji (father of Shivaji) sent by sea 
some valuable articles from Kamatak such as a bedstead, a belt and an armour 
and a Phkanga talvm according to the statement of the Cchoti Bakhat of the Marar 
tha Empire. It is possible to conclude that the sword included among the above 
articles is the Bhavani Sword. The story about the transfer of this sword to London 
is not true.) 

34. Vide Annds, XVI, p. 266, where these verses have been quoted by me. 

35. glittering sword (Apte); “^3 ** 

Amarakola (II, 8 , 89) Bhanuji Dik§ita explains gRl; si»n | 

^ I 
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SAMBIIURAJA-CARITA OF HARI KAVI (A.r>. 1685) 

(Folio 82 of MS, .No. 191 of 1875-76 containini; three verses about the Bhavani Sword). 
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HARIKAVrS ^AMBUrRAjA-CARITA : LAST FOLIO 
Qintaininp: the date of its composition viz. Sartivat 1741 ~ a.d. 1685 
Ms. No. 191 of 1875-1876 in the Govt. Mss. Library, B. O. R. Institute^ Baona. 
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5r># girmesi^ stc^t i 

3T<iir SPW^gJTdf ‘ BRPfIRi:. 

f^id in^^ u 

HTRtq3[f«if??iw q3d^R5?n sligtrstigd ci^r 
cTmI f^sTdfcigjr 5<iii55f I 

’ 5[n5(^ jnRg»raTw^q|t^ifejft!3 ii ii” 

In the foregoing three verses Hari Kavi gives us a fine poetic description 
of the "" Bhavmi's Sword and its doings on the battle-field. This des- 
cription is inserted in the battle-scene of the Sambhurdja^Charita in which 
Sambhaji is shown as surrounded by the army of his enemy intending to 
attack him. With him' we find Campd, the terror-struck heroine of the poem 
on her journey to her husband’s home after her marriage^*^ with Sambhaji 

36. “ the sword-creeper = sword resembling a creeper possibly by 
its length and elasticity. 

37. = a long line of clouds. 

38. = darkness ; 3TR{t = a row or continuous line. 

39. = having over-spread in an intense manner. 

40. The infathomable waters in the form of weapons (used by the army) 

^ = water. 

41. sn^R = Battle and = earth ; = the battle-field. 

42. gr^F^Rft “ flooding, 

43. = the foreheads of elephants which were full grown (^5). The 

elephants had their temples shattered to pieces ( ). 

44. = Hail stones in the form of pearls in the temples of elephants 
(the temples of elephants are supposed to contain pearls). Verses 126 and 127 
contain a metapihoff of a violent storm attended with lightning and dark clouds and 
followed by a h*eavy rain shower with hdil stones. 

46. The MS has the reading ” The correct reading ought to 

be >(4M| ; = Bhatvani's swcrd. 

46. The Sambhuraja-Carita (A.D. 1685) gives a detailed description of Sam- 
bhaji's marriage with Campa. In this owinection compare a picture of a marriage 
scene in colours painted on folio 61 of Skandha IX of the Bhagavotapurdtfa (B. O. 
R. Institute MS No. 61 of 1907-1915). This MS was prepared in A.D. 1648 at 
Udayapura. The picture in question shows the bride and bridegroom in matri- 
monial atUre seated facing each other with two priests shown seated near the bride 
and the bridegroom with' the nuptial fire between the priests. Another inrture on 
the aanif. foliq shows the bride and bridegroom seated on a chariot j^bly on a 
journey to the bridegroom’s home. The chariot is dragged by two white horses. 
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at Surat as also Kj^apandita^'^ the guru of the Maratha King, who is dis- 
cribed as a very important personage throughout the poem and at whose 
instance Hari Kavi informs us he wrote the Samhhurdja-Carita, This des- 
cription of the BhavanI’s sword has an earlier parallel in the description of 
the sword of Shahiaji^® by Jayarama Kavi, who composed his Rddhdmddhava- 
vilusa Campu or a Life of Shahiaji between ,Saka 1575 ( = a.d. 1653) and Saka 

47^ I shall prove in a separate paper the identity of this Kpsoapaodita with 
Kavi Kalasha or Kabji, the celebrated minister of king Sambhaji. 

48. Vide p. 236 of RMhamadhapaptldsa champu by Jayarama F^ndye, edited 
by V. K. Rajawade (Saka 1844 = 1922 a.d.) Poona. This poem is a Life of Sha- 
haji, the father of Shivaji and grandfather of Sambhaji. The description of, a sword 

or occurs in the 8th Ullasa (verses 227-235) as follows : — f 

“ ?: cq ^T R ig- 

ipn ci? f'rrfnOTn; 

i%v4Tq g?: I 

^ ii ii 

?i5n i w I 

?qr m ?>Trf8(%4 ! 

qftlcJf Ift^T 4?^ II II 
a’f ai^-. tJRi ! 

ri^ ii ii 

3T5r ^ ^ sfrfsftwqnrR ii n 

3TIsj4 m fqi<jr3r3^Fa i 

# aeftq^^g ii ||, 

^ gr 5f55?ii sregra; 1 

?T ^ ti ii 

o 

fTFft ?i5j5n^ 3rq|^ i 

«T^^TR5r# ii ii 

»5?aTH^g ^ wt II \\>s u 

3T55q5!J?^i 5nf%?fha faiorgi^^: I 

II II 

^im. \ etc." 
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1580 (a.d. 1658).'‘9 Evidently Jayarama Kavi was a senior contemporary of 
Hari Kavi (a.d. 1685) and his description of Shahiaji's sword is not merely 
poetic but factual as well. It is described as or “ lovely 

on account of its having a handle bedecked with jewels'" It is compared to a 
cloud ( ) and is called or of darkish lustre due to its beiry, 

rubbed dean by the application of some polishing oil Will 

it be possible to prove on documentary evidence that this very sword of Sha- 
haji actually seen and described by Jayarama Kavi before a.d. 1658 was trans- 
ferred to Shiviaji sometime thereafter and was actually in his possession at 
Pratapgad at the time of the Afzalkhan incident of a.d. 1659 ? If this sword of 
Shahaji Js proved to be identical with the sword of his son Shivaji with which 
the goddess Bhavmi identified herself at the time of the Afzalkhan incident as 
stated by Kavindra Paramiananda between a.d. 1661-1674 it would be easy 
for us to imagine that this same sword passed on to Sambhiaji"*^ after his 
father’s death in a.d. 1680 and was later described by Hari Kavi in a.d. 1685. 
Even if this identity of the two swords remains doubtful it would be worth 
while representing the results of our discussion about the contemporary refer- 
ences to the swords of Shahdji, Shivaji and Sambhdji in a tabular form as 
follows : — 


f 

Serial I 
No. 

j 

Owner j 

Source of 
Description 

Date of 

Description 

> 

Description 

1 

Shahaji 

Jayarama Kavi in 
VIII Ullasa of 
RddKdmadhava- 
vildsa Carapu. 

Between 1653- 
1658 A. D. 

and 

2 1 

Shivaji 

! 

Kavindra Para- 
mananda in i 

Sivabharata 
^ XX, 16, 22, 23. ^ 

i 

Bet. A. D. 1661- ! 
1674 

1 

fTnjft or 

3 

Sambhaji 

Hari Kavi in Saw- 
bhuraja Carita 

! 12th January 

.1685 i 

' j 

1 

W»II: 

-e?l%55aT or 


The foregoing table shows three different swords associated with the 
grandfather, the father and the son in one and the same line of kings and 


49. According to Rajawabe : vide p. 4 of his Intro, to RadhdmddhamvMsa . 

50. Cf. Bar. M. K. Sett's remarks in his article on “ Sri Vatsyayana ” in the 
JubUei Volume (1938) of the Anthropological Society, Bombay, p. 197— A young 
man is asked to go out into the world and carve a career for him^lf. The candng 
was done by his trusty sword, often the parting gift of his family." 
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described by three different poets all of whom were contemporaries of their 
patrons. The difference of about 30 years between the first contemporary 
reference to a sword and the last reference and the chronological sequence of 
references tend to suggest a hypothesis for further verification that the objects 
referred to by three contemporary poets are not several but identical. 

The foregoing discussion about the Bhavani sword associated with the 
hair-raising exploits of Shri Shivaji Maharaja raises the question of the exis- 
tence or otherwise of any earlier historical parallel to the story of the Bhavani 
sword as now finds currency in the Mahara^tra and the veracity of which has 
to a certain extent been confirmed by Hari Kavi’s description of the Bhavani’ s 
sword ( ) in the hands of King Sambhaji. Luckily, for us 

such a historical parallel®^ is found in the divine sword given by a. strange 
woman to Kumiara Kampana the eldest son of King Bukka of Vijayanagara 
and which had been the heir-loom in the royal Paijdyan family. 

The account of this Panffyan sword has been fortunately preserved for 
us in a magnificent poem^^ composed by Kumara Kampaija’s talented queen 
Gtihgadevi and hence possesses much historical value. Kumara Kampaija 
also called Kampaiiaya was the son of Bukka I (a.d. 1376 — Death, V. Smith 
Oxf. His. 1923, p. 302) by his wife Depayi. When the prince Kampaija grew 
to manhood his father advised him on the duties of royal princes and asked 
him to proceed against the king of the Turushkas with his headquarters at 
Madura. Kampala accordingly undertook this expedition and pitched his 
camp in the town of Marakata.^® A goddess appeared before him and after 
describing to him the disastrous consequences of the Mussalman invasions 
of the South and the sad plight of the southern country and its temples 
exhorted him to extirpate the invaders and restore the country to its ancient 
glory, presenting him at the same time with a divine sword. Kampa- 
i&ya then proceeded against Madura and in a battle, killed the Sultan ruling 
at the place. He then made grants to several temples.®* 

The closeness of the above historical parallel to the story of the Bhavani 
sword is remarkable. Though the Pdtfdyan sword mentioned by GahgSdevi 
as presented to her husband Kamparaya is removed historically by about 350 
years the points of similarity of the circumstances connected with each sword 
may now be tabulated as follows : — , 


51. I am thankful to my friend Dr. B. A. Saletore, for pointing out to me this 
parallel. 

52. Vide Sources of Vijayamgar History by S. K. Aiyangar, Madras, 1919, 

pp. 23-24 where Dr, Aiyangar has given us a brief analysis of each of the eight 
cantoes of GangSdevi’s historical poem called from a MS in the 

Govt. Qri. MSS Library, Madras. Vide printed edition of this poem also called 

by Pt. Shrinivas Shastri of Travancore, Ardiseological Department 

(Trivandrum). 

53. Kamparaya Caritam, Canto V. 

54. Ibid., VIII. 
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The Pwfdym Sword. 


(1) This sword is given by a goddess \ 

to the hero. 

(2) The hero here is Kumar a 

Kampana or Kampardya, son 
of Bukka 1. 

(3) This sword is given to the hero 

on the eve of the performance 
of a heroic deed viz. the des- 
truction of the Sultan of 
Madura by Kampardya. 

(4) The object of the exploit of the 

hero was to deliver the Hindus i 
from the tyranny of the Mu- 
hammadans, not to say their 
religious oppression and de- 
secration of Hindu temples. 

(5) Kampariaya, the hero kills the 

Sultan of Madura and becomes 
victorious, 

(6) Kampailaya makes grants to 

several temples after the con- 
quest of Madura. 


The Bhavdni Sword 

(1) This sword is also given by the 

goddess Bhavdni to the hero. 

(2) The hero here is Shivdji, son of 

Shahdji. 

I (3) This sword is also supposed to 
be given on the eve of Shivaji's 
meeting with and destruction 
of Afzalkhan. 

(4) The object of Shivaji’s exploit 

was also to deliver the Hindus 
of the Maharashtra from the 
Moghul and Muhammadan ty- 
ranny indicated by the break- 
ing 9 f Hindu idols and des- 
truction of Hindu temples. 

(5) Shiva ji kills Afzalkhan and ef- 

fectively checks the Muham- 
madan tyranny. 

(6) Shivaji also made some grants 

to some men of his court ac- 
cording to the ^ivadigvijaya}^ 


I believe the above parallelism between the incidents associated with the 
I^ijdyan sword and those connected .with the Bhavani sword will be found 
sufficiently interesting by the students of the Maratha history. 

In concluding my survey of the problem of the Bhavani sword I have to 
point out that so far no contemporary reference to this sword has yet been 
traced by scholars working in the field of the Maratha history. In view o 
this fact vouched by close students of the Maratha history Han Kavis re- 


55 Ed bv P R. Nandurbarkar and L. K. Dandekar, Baroda IffiS, p. 171- 
•'Pan^aii^t ^fthe recipient of the of the wllage 

given the robes of honour. Visvasrao NSr^ji ""V . An^w 

time of the Afzalkhan incident) were also the reapients of »me tmm^, etc. A new 

tower was built at the place where Afzalkhan was killed, etc. 
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ference to the Bhavtani sword in a.d. 1685 must be treated as “ practically 
contemporary ” and hence should retain its evidential value in any discus- 
sion about the genesis and historicity of the Bhaviani sword. In view of the 
decaying condition of the MS in which Hari Kavi’s verses about the BhaVani 
sword are found I have thought it advisable to publish along with this paper 
photograph of the folio of the MS on which these verses are recorded as also 
that of the last folio on which the date of composition of the Sambhuraja 
Carita is found. 


56. This papier was read before the Bharat Iti. Sams. Mandal, Poona in June 
1938. Mr. V. S. Bendre who was then in London, had sent a note on the subject 
of this paper for the annual gathering of the Mandal where this paper, was read. 
On reading this note I wrote to Mr. Bendre pointing out that there is no contem- 
porary evidence regarding the Bhavani sword except the three verses of Hari Kavi. 
Subsequently Mr. Bendre sent me a copy of his paper on the Bhavani sword which 
he had contributed to a London Journal and in which he has admitted the force of 
my evidence as will be seen from the following, extract Where is the Bhavani 
sword of the great Mahratta hero Shivaji ? Much has been told in the later chroni- 
cles about this sword which was a gift to him by his goddess Shri Bhavini. These 
narratives are not, however, quite unanimous in their description. The only practi- 
cally contemporary reference is that by Hari Kavi in his Sambhuraja Carita (1685 
A.D.) — ^Folio 82 verses 126-8 of this work — ^photo-copy supplied by my friend Mr. 
P. K. Code.*’ 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 

ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA ; THEIR SOURCES AND 

♦ 

INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

aG. I. 10. 12 ; — ‘ §rtmi havim$y(^highmyodagudvasya barhi^yd- 

sadyedhmamabhigharya (a) " Ayam ta idhma dtma jdtavedas (b) tenedhya- 
sva vardhasva ceddha (c) vardhaya cdsmm prajayd pasubhir (d) brahma- 
varcasendrmMyma samedhaya svdkd’’ iti. 

Trans : After sprinkling (with Ajya) the cooked portions of sacrificial 
food, taking them from the fire to the north placing them on the Barhis, he 
sprinkles the fuel (with Ajya) with the Mantra “ (a) This fuel is thyself 
O Jatavedas ; (b) with it blaze and increase, O Blazing One, (c) and increase 
us with progeny, (and) cattle (d) with holy lustre and nutrition advance 
us ”. 

Context ; The Pfirvapa-sthalipSka — the norm of Pikayajnas (see AG. 
I. 10. 26) is described in this Kap^ika I. 10. 

Sources : The nearest approach to our Mantra in words and sense is 
AV. XIX. 64. 2 (a) Idhmena tva j5tavedah (b) samidhia vardhayamasi | 
(c) tatha tvam asmm vardhaya (d) prajaya ca dhanena ca” || (With fire- 
wood, O j§tavedas, with fuel, we increase thee ; so do thou increase us with 
progeny and wealth). The subject of the AV. hymn XIX. 64 is service of 
the fire with fuel. 

AG. I. 10. 15 : VijUdyate ‘ cak^usi va ete yajnasya, yadajyabhSgau 

Trans : It is known (from the Sruti) : “These two are, indeed, the 
eyes of the sacrifice, namely the two Ajyabhagas”. The context: In the 
Plarvapa-sth&lipaka, (Sutra 14 tells us) the two AjyabhSgas are offered, the 
northern one to Agni, the southern one to Soma. The above quotation from 
the Smti in Sutra 15 explains this special assignment of the Ajyabhagas to 
Agni and Soma. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler aptly compares SB. I. 6. 3. 38 which is identi- 
cal with our quotation except for the word ‘ ha ’ inserted before our vd. 
That this is the source is made very probable by the fact that Vijftayate 
generally introduces a quotation or the gist of a passage from the Sruti (that 
is some Brahmapa work). 


• Continued irom p. 61 of May 1940 issue. 

1. This translation which follows the p&da division of the mantra and connects 
prajayd pasubhib with Vardhaya and takes pada (d) as a separate clause, is different 
from <X,penberg’s where vardhaya stands awkwardly by itself. 
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AG. I. 10. 23 : (a) “ Yadasya karmarto' tyanricam, (b) yadvd nyumm 
ihakaram | (c) svi^takTd vidvdn (d) tsarvam svi^tam suhutam 

karotu me | (e) Agnaye svi^takfte suhutahute sarvapTayasdttdhutmdm 

kdmdnam samardhayitre sarvdn mh Kdmdntsamardhaya svdhd” iti | 

Trans: (He sacrifices the svi§t3kjt oblation with the following mantra 
i.e. the one in this Sutra according to Narayaiia and Haradatta but the word- 
ing of the mantra shows that it accompanies both the Svi^takft as well as the 
Sarvapr&ya4citta oblations) “ Whatever I have exceeded iri this rite, or what- 
ever I have fallen short of therein, all that may Agni SvistAkrt, tlie knowing 
one, make well-sacrificed and well-offered for me. To Agni Svist^krt, who 
offers the oblations for general expiation so that they are well-offered, ■ (and) 
who furthers (the fulfilment of) our desires ! Fulfil all our desires ! Sviaha ! ’ 

Sources, (a) to (d). Prof. Oldenberg compares SB. XIV. 9. 4. 24. The 
passage is identical with ours except that ‘ Sarvam ’ and ‘ me ’ at the begin- 
ning and end respectively, of our (d) clause are omitted and svahia added. 
iBut I think that our text is influenced by the passage APS. III. 12. 1' which 
is identical with ours except for the omission of ‘ me at the end, because the 
context ‘ Dar^puniiamiasa ’ sacrifice, is the exact Srauta counterpart of the 
Parvajia-sthaiipika which is the context in our text and because the following 
clause (e) is traced only to APMB., another text of the same Apastamba 
school, (e) : — Clause (e), is only traced to APMB. 2. 18. 31 and HG. 1. 3. 7 
where the same mantra .occurs with a few changes. Both the texts omit 
‘ Sarvannab kaman samardhaya, svaha ”. APMB. adds instead ‘ suhutahuta 
ahutinam ’ while HG. adds ‘ sarvahute sarvahutahutinam ’. 

AG. I. 13. 1 : Upanifadi garbhalambhanam puthsavanam anavalobha- 
nam ca | 

Trans: In the ‘Upankad’ (are treated), the rites of garbhalambhana 
(to secure conception), the puriisavana (to ensure the birth of a male child) 
and the anavalobhana (the rite to ensure absence of miscarriage etc.) 

The prc4>leim is : — ^What is the Upani]?ad referred to here ? Naiiayaoa 
says that it belongs to another iS&kha and treats of topics beginning with the 
garbhiadhana rite and ending with Atmajnana (knowledge of the Self). The 
same is the explanation of the commentator Haradatta. Prof. Stenzi^r (p. 33) 
reproduces the above view of Niarayaria. Prof. Oldenberg (p. 179) after 
referring to Nliiayajja’s view compares Prof. Max Muller’s note on Brhad- 
Aranyaka VI. 4. 24, the suggestion being that the Brhadlaraiiyakopanijad, 
which incidentally treats of these ceremonies may be the ‘ Upanisad ’ referred 
to in our text. /, however, think that the ‘ Upanisad ’ meant is the ‘ Kau^taki- 
brdhtrmfo-upani^ad’ for the following reasons :— (1) The non-I?gvedic and 
Pgvedic citations in this and the following two kandikas, which treat of Puihsa- 
vana and allied rites are all found in a similar context in that Upanisad which 
contains the very mantras cited in our text and none others. (2) The KBU. 
belongs to the RV. and stands along with the Kaui^taki Bii^maija, in a speci- 
ally intimate relation to the iSG. with which our text is closely allied. (3) 
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Our text treats of only two rites^ (the ‘Pumsavana’ in I. 13. 2-4 ‘ Ana- 
valobhana ’ in I. 13. 5-7) out of the three mentioned in this Sutra, ignoring 
the ‘ garbhalambhana ’ probably because it is treated in the KBU. (4) ‘ Yadi 
niadhiyat ’ (‘ if he does not study the text ’) in the next sutra implies that the 
Upani§ad referred to, was one, the knowledge of which was presumed but not 
definitely presupposed on the part of an adherent of the Asvalayana sakha. 
In other words, it was just a text like the KBU. which did not belong to that 
Sakhla but was at the same time closely associated with the literature of the 
iakhd as it belonged to the same veda. 

AG. I. 13. 3 : (a) 'Kim pibasi,, kim pibasiti' pr^tvd (b) ' Pumsavanam 
pumsavanam ' iti trih pratijmiydt j 

Trans. When he (the husband) has asked ‘What dost thou drink? 
What dost thou drink ? ’ she should thrice reply ‘ Purhsavanam (the begetting 
of a male child) ! pumsavanam ! ’ 

Context : These questions and answers are with reference to three hand- 
fuls of curds (each handful being mixed with two beans and one barley grain) 
which the wife is given to eat in the Purhsavana ceremony. 

Sources : Only (b) and that too in the form ‘ pumsuvanam’ is found in 
APMB. 2. 11. 4 in very much the same context. 

AG. I. 13. 6 : ‘ Prajdvajjivaputrdbhymi ’ haike | 

Trans : According to some (authorities), with the ‘ Prajlavat ’ and ‘ Jlva- 
putra ' hymns. 

[Context : In the anavalobhana ceremony (the description of which 
commences with Sutra 5, immediately after that of the Purhsavana), the hus- 
band inserts into the wife’s right nostril (the juice of) a herb that has not 
faded, while she is seated in the shadow of a circular apartment]. Sutra 6 
now states that this ritual act is accompanied by the recitation of the ‘ Praja- 
vat ’ and ‘ JIvaputra ’ (hymns) according to some authorities. [I do not agree 
with Prof. Oldenberg’s view (p. 180) that the text here describes one conti- 
nuous ceremony (that of the Purhsavana) in this Kandika. Nariayana, in my 
opinion, is right in his view that Sutras 2-4 refer to the Pumsavana and in 
sutra 5 begins the Anavalobhana. I give the following reasons : (1) ‘Atha’ 
in sutra 5 signifies the introduction of a new topic and ‘ mandalagarachaya- 
yam' indicates a change of scene for the new rite. (2) The ignoring of the 
garbhalambhana cannot, as Prof. Oldenberg takes it, serve as a parallel 
to the ignoring of the ‘ anavalobhana ’ because the proper place for a descrip- 
tion of the ‘ garbhalambhana ' was after sutra I. 8 14 (where the rite has 
been passed over), at any rate long before a description of the Pumsavana 
rite ; a reason for ignoring it may have been, as already suggested a treatment 
of it in thd ' upani§ad ’ of sutra 1 a knowledge of which is presumed ; there 
is no such justification for passing over the ‘ anavalobhana , the proper place 
for it being after that of the ‘Purhsavana.'] 

1. Oldenberg thinks that only one continuous ceremony is described. I have 
discussed the point under AG. I. 13. 6. 
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Sources : Prof. Stenzler gives the following information " The two 
verses : — as given in the Kritische Anmerkungen (p. 48) are : (1) A te garWio 
yonimaitu pumin biaija ivesudhim | a viro jayatBm putras te daiamiasyah 1 1 
and (2) Agniraitu prathamo devatanarii sosayai prajam muncatu mrtyu- 
pSiSat I tadayarh ilajia varuijo’ numanyatam yatheyarh sti5 pautramagharh na 
rodat I I These two verses are the first verses of two suktas, which according to 
Niar&yana are named after their seers ‘ Prajavat ’ and ‘ Jivaputra According 
to the Samskdra-kaustubha, Hiranya-garbha is the Rsi of both these Suktas 
and according bo both the Samskdra-koustubha and the Prayoga-ratna e>ach 
of these tu)o suktas consists of five verses. The first of these suktas agrees in 
part with AV. III. 23 ; there is no trace of the second sukta in any of the 
samhitas before us ; its first two verses are found in PG. I. 5. 4.” (italics 
mine). [Incidentally, it may be noted that these two verses are given in the 
Bibliotheca Indica Edition, p. 61]. 

Definite information is now available on this point, in the light of which 
some of these statements (given in italics above) of Prof. Stenzler will have 
to bet corrected. ‘ Jivaputra ’ is mentioned as an acarya in PG. II. 4. 3 and 
a Prajavat (PiSjapatya) is the R§i of RV. X. 183. So Naiiayana’s view 
that these are the names of two R§is, whose hymns go by their names is quite 
plausible. In fact a precise statement to that effect is found in the Brhad- 
devata V. 92“'' " Prajdvaj-jlvaputrau vd garbha-karmani sarhstutau” (=Or 
‘ the two hymns of ‘ Prajavat ’ and ‘ Jivaputra ’ may be used together as 
‘praise’ in the ceremony of pregnancy). Our Sutra 6 seems to be an 
echo of this view, our ‘ Eke ’ corresponding to the ‘ v§ ’ of the Bjh-D verse. 
Prof. Macdonell in his notes to the translation of this verse (on p. 189-90 
HOS. vol. 6) says “This (i.e. the PrajSvat) khila called by the name of its 
author has seven stanzas in the Kashmir MS. and is there described in the 
Anukramaioi as garbhdrthdsihstutih. In his note to the word ‘ Jivaputra ’ he 
adds that the Jivaputra khila also called after its author, comes immediately 
after that of Prajiavat in the Kashmir MS. and has five stanzas. 

Were it not for this decisive statement of the Brhaddevata that ‘ Prajia- 
vat ’ and ‘ Jivaputra ’ stand for the two RV. khilas named after their seers, 
it would have been a tempting theory to look upon RV. X. 183 (a hymn 
whose R§i is ‘ Prajavmi ’ and whose subject-matter admirably suits our con- 
text) as the ‘Prajiavat’ hymn referred to. 

In ‘ Die Apokryphen des Rgveda’ by Scheftelowitz are given (pp. 81 
to 84) the two khila-hymns the opening verses of which are the two verses 
given above with some minor variations. The note there on p. 82 gives the 
same information that is stated above ‘ Dieses Lied, nach der Anukramaaji 
von PrajavSn verfasst, wird ebenso wie der folgende Jivaputra-Hymnus beim 
Garbhakarman vorgetragen, vgl. Brh.D. 5. 92, etc. 

AG. I. 13. 7 : Prdjdpatyasya sthdRpdkasya hutvd, hjdaya-desam asyd 


1. This is a free rendering of the relevant parts of Stenzler’s note 6 in Ger- 
man on p. 34 of Indische Hauseregeln : AivaMyana, Zweits Heft : Uebersetzung. 
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alabheta “ {a) yatte su^me hfdaye (b) hitam mtaJj, prajdpatau | (c) Manye" 
ham m&m tadvidvdmsam {d) mdham pautramagham niydm'' iti\ 

Trans : After the sacrificing of a sthlalipiaka sacred to Praj&pati, he 
(the husband) should touch the region of her heart with the Mantra ‘What 
is placed, O fair-proportioned one\ in thy heart, in Prajapati, I think myself 
the knower of that. May I not suffer harm that comes through sons 

The context is a continuation of the same ‘ anavalobhana * ceremony 
mentioned above. 

Sources: Prof. Stenzler points out (p. 35) ‘Der verse steht auch 
Kau§itaki Upani§ad 2, 8. u. 10 The explanation is that our first two padas 
(a) and (b) are the same as the first two padas of KBU. II. 10 except for 
‘sritam' in the latter for our ‘hitam’ and our (c) and (d) are the same as 
piadas : (c) and (d), of KBU. II. 8 except that the latter has ‘ putryam’ for 
our ‘Pautram and ‘rudam’ for our ‘niyam’. This is one more illustra- 
tion of the fluid tradition of Grhya-mantras I A mantra was improvised or 
made up so that it might suit a particular context by jioimng parts drawn 
from more than one source ! 

Similar verses are found in a number of Sutra-texts. Our first two padas 
are found without variation in SMB. 1. 5. 10 — where the last piada is also 
the same except for ‘ nigam ’ instead of our ‘ niyiam 

AG. I. 14. 3 : Athdgnm upasamddhdya pascddasymaduham carmdsttrya 
prdggrivamuttmaloma tasmmnupavistdydm samanvdrabdhdydm “ Dhdta 
daddtu ddsu^a'' iti dvdbhydm iti ca\ 

Trans. Then having put fueP on the (domestic) fire, and having spread 
to the west of it, a bull’s hide with the neck to the east and the hair upwards, 
(he makes oblations) while his wife who is seated upon that (hide) takes 
hold of him with the two (verses) beginning with ‘May Dhatia give to his 
worshipper' etc. 

The context is the ceremony of Simantonnayana (or parting of the hair) 
which takes place in the fourth month of pregnancy. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler gives the two verses (p. 36) as they are 
given in the Sarhskara-kaustubha and Prayogaratna and Prof. Oldenberg 
refers to SG. I, 22. 7, but no explanation is given of the remarkable fact that 
our text cites the two verges by quoting the opening pdda oj the first as a 
prattka although the verses do not oclur in the Rgveda. Our text evidently 
presupposed a knowledge of the text from which the verses are extracted on 
the part of an adherent of thfe Asvalayana ^kha, as in the case of the 
Bgveda. Now an investigation of the source of the two verses reveals that 


1. Prof. Oldenberg’s translation of ‘Susime’ as ‘'‘0 thou, whose hair is well- 
parted ” seems to be dxie to a confusion of the word ‘ Sima * (in the epithet : Susime) 
with the word Simmta* ( != the parting of hair). Besides, the parting of hair 
took place in the ‘ simmt<mnuyana ’ ceremony which follows this ceremony in point 
of time ! 

1. Qldenberg’s translation of ‘ Upasamadhaya ' as ‘ gives its place to the 
fire ’ ignores the technical sense of the term. 
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they are taken from AS. VI. 14. 16, which explains why our text has not 
cited them in full. Evidently the Smhskdra-Kaustubha and Prayogoratna 
(very kde ritual texts) have extracted them from the AS., kzs their version of 
the two versus (as given by Prof. Stenzler) is Exactly the same as that of 
AS. I It has been shown by me elsewhere^ in a discussion of ‘ RSkamaham ’ 
(RV. II. 32. 4-5) cited in this very sutra along with these ‘ Dhatf ’ verses that 
TS. III. 3. 11. 3 is a section that has influenced the citation and sequence of 
Mantras in this sutra. TS. III. 3. 11. 3 and 2 are two ' Dhatj" verses re- 
miniscent of the AS. verses in a general way, though only TS. III. 3. II. 3^ 
agrees with the first pada of the first ‘ Dhatr ' verse quoted in AS. VI. 14. 16. 

It is a curious fact that the last two padas of our second verse are an 
adaptation of the last two padas of RV. III. 59. 1 ‘ Mitrab k|i5tir animi§a- 
bhid^te» mitmya havyarii ghrtavaj juhota 1 1 * with ‘ Dhiatia * substituted for 
‘Mitrah’, as ‘Dhlatr’ is the appropriate deity here. This is not an isolated 
example of adaptation of verses or verse-pddas from the RV ; compare for 
example the mantra cited in AG. II. 9. 2 which incorporates RV. I. 53. II"* 
into a larger mantra and the one cited in AG. 1. 7. 6. which adapts RV. X. 
85. 39'^=“ Jivati saradah ^taip ”, by changing ‘ Jlvati ’ into ‘ Jiveva 

AG. 1. 14. 6. Vlmgathinau samsdsti “ Somam rdjmani smhgdyetdm ” 
iti, 

Trans : He issues instructions to the two lute-players : ‘ may they sing to 
King Soma ’ ! 

G>ntext. This ord^ is given by the husband in the simantonnayana 
ceremony after parting his wife’s hair three or four times. 

Sources : APS. 20. 6. 5 reads ‘ Atra brdhmam vtmgdthl gdyati ”. APS. 
20. 6. 14 has ‘ Sayam-dhrtisu huyamarfeu rajanyo vinag;athl, and APS. 20, 
7. 1 has “ Slayam pilatar viiiagathinau gjayetam ”. It appears from these pas-^ 
sages that of the two lute-players one was a Bi&hmapa, the other a Rajanya 
(or Ki^triya) an important fact showing that the art of lute-playing was 
looked upon as worthy of practice by the two highest castes. 

The parallel passage in SG. I. 22. 11-12 shows that there were sometimes 
more than two lute-players. This passage as well as PG. I. 15. 7 (where 
* King Soma’ is implied though only the word ‘RiajSnam’ is used) show 
that the kingship of Soma was symbolical of earthly kingship. 

AG. I. 14. 7 : ” Some no rdjdvalu mdmifili prajd nivistacakrdsdv ” -iti 
yam nadim upavasitd bhavanti | 

Trans : Prof. Stenzler construes the gatha thus : — 

( 1 ) ‘ May Soma, our King, protect the human species, who have settled 

down within thine jurisdiction O thou (referring to the river) ’ i.e. he separates 
‘ nivi^tacaki^sau ’ (a case of irregular double sandhi in his view) as ‘ nivis-taca- 
kiiab asau’ and construes ‘ nivisfacakrab ’ with ‘praj^’. This construction 
is supported by the parallel passages in APMS. II. 11. 12 and 13 where 


2. See my monograph : '‘Rgveda Mantras in their ritual setting in the Grhya- 
Stoas ” reprinted from the Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute Vol. L 
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‘ vivjttacakilab ’ a variant of ‘ nivi^tacakiiab ’ qualifies ‘ Salvih ’ (prajali) and 
‘ Brahmaj^ti praj&li ’ respectively. 

(2) Prof. Oldenberg (p. 181) suggests that the words should be 
separated according to regular sandhi rules as ‘ nivistacakra asau ’ the two 
words going with ‘Nadi’ (who is to be named next as ‘asau’ implies) and 
translates ‘ May Soma, our King, bless the human race. Settled is the wheel 
of N. N. ’ Prof. Oldenberg does not seem to have noticed that this is the 
construction of Nlarayaija also (Haradatta, the other commentator also gives 
the same construction), when he says ‘ Nivi§tacakra gahge’. Prof. Stenzler 
who generally follows Narlayana and who has quoted his comment on this 
part of the Mantra, has either not noticed or has disapproved of Nara- 
yaiia’s construction, when he remarks that ‘ Nivi§tacakri^u ’ is a case of 
irregular sandhi. None of these two constructions explain the propriety of the 
menticai of the ‘ particular river ’ in connection with ‘ prajah ’, or, the intro- 
duction of the river-name in connection with Soma and finally the propriety 
of the mention of the river and Soma in the STmantonnayana ceremony. 

I therefore split up and construe the gatha thus ; — The lute-players sing : 
'Somo no raja (Soma is our king)’ [My reasons for taking this as an 
independent clause are that the parallel clause in APMB. II. 11. 13 ; HG. 
2. 1. 3 and PG. 1. 15. 8 is an independent sentence like ‘ Soma eva no raja ’ ; 
compare also RV. X. 109. 2“ : ‘Somo raja prathamo brahma jayam ’,] . The 
next sentence would be ‘ avatu mianu^ifi praji nivi§tacakra asau ’. May this 
(river) whose wheels (i.e. banks or course) are well-s5ttled, protect the human 
race (i.e. keep them safe from the danger of floods and supply them with 
water). This meaning of ‘ nivii^tacakra ’ is supported by ' avimuktacakre 
tire’ in PG. 1. 15. 8. The mention of the name of the local river thus be- 
comes quite natural. The association of ‘ Soma — the King with the waters 
and, therefore, with a river is well-known. Compare KS. XIV. 2 Somo 
raja offfdhi^u apsu ' . The mention of the river in the Simantonnayana cere- 
mony is (7 suggest) appropriate because the clear (and at times slightly 
deviating) parting of the hair brings to our minds the spectacle of a river 
whose winding course runs through trees and reeds. For the figurative as- 
sociation of ‘hair’ with ‘reeds or plants’, compare AV. VI. 137. 2<= and 3“ 
kesa nadd iva vardkantdm let the hair grow like reeds and APS. 6. 20. 2 : 
Kesd barhik = the hair are (like) Kara grass ! 

AG. I. 15. 1. Kumdram jdbtm, purdnyairdlambhat, sarpir madhuni 
kirar^yrmikdsom hirattyena prusoyet (a) ‘Pro te daddmi madhuno ghjtasya 
(b) Vedam savitra prasutam magkondm \ (c) Ayusmm gupto devatabhili 
(d) Satam five dorado loke ctstninn'iti | 

Trans : A son (newly) bom, (the father) should, before others touch 
him, give to eat, of butter and honey, from (a piece, of) gold after rubbing 
them (together) with (that) gold with the mantra : (a) ‘ I give to thee of 
honey (and) ghee, (b) (a mixture symbolising) holy knowledge inspired by 
Savitr /or the bountiful (institutors of sacrifices) ; (c) full of life, protected 
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by the deities, (d) live a hundred autumns in this world*. [The sutra and 
the mantra require some explanation]. 

A small quantity of butter and honey (mixed up) is poured on a stone 
and rubbed with a piece of gold vigorously enough to allow some gold dust to 
be assimilated into the mixture and then one end of that piece of gold is put 
into the mouth of the child to be licked up by it. So ‘ hirajnyena ’ does 
not mean ‘ from a golden vessel or spoon * as Prof. Oldenberg takes it. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler (followed by Oldenberg) corrects the read- 
ing ‘maghonlam’ (genitive plural) of the manuscripts into ‘Maghona* 
(instrumental singular, qualifying ‘savitria*) on the analogy of SG. I. 24. 4 
which has a mantra very nearly identical with ours. The variations are : 
Plada (a) reads there as ‘ pra te yacchami madhuman makhlaya* ; (b) has 
‘maghonia’ for our ‘maghon&m*; (c) has 'gupito’ for our ‘gupto* — an 
improvement from the point of view of the metre ; (d) is the same as our (d). 

The correction of ‘ maghonam * into ‘ maghona * on the analogy of SG 
is quite plausible but not at all necessary because as has been seen, each in- 
dividual school-text often exercised the right to alter the readings of a Mantra 
which belonged to the common Grhya tradition. Besides, in my translation 
given above, ' Maghonam ’ yields quite a good sense, the genitive case often 
doing duty for the dative. 

AG. I. 15. 2. Karnayor upanidhdya ‘ medhajananam * japati : (a) 

Medhdnt te devah sooitd, (b) Medhmh devi sQrasvatt\ (c) medhdm te 
Qsvmau devdv (d) ddhattdm puskarasrajdviti'' 

Trans. Holding (his mouth) near (the child's) ears, he (the father) 
mutters the (following) ' medhdjanana' text [lit: producing ‘medha* or 
intelligence] ‘ Intelligence may God Savitr, intelligence may goddess Saras- 
vati, intelligence may the Asvins, the lotus-wreathed gods put in thee*. 

The context of ‘ Jiatakarma ' or birth-rite is continued. 

Sources : Our mantra is an adaptation the RV. Khila : X. 151. 2 which 
reads : (a) '‘Medhi^ mahyiam ahgirasah (b) medhiarh devi sarasvati | ; (c) 
medham me asvinau devau (d) adhattam pu§karasrala *’. 

The variations are: our mantra substitutes in (a) ' savitd* for ' dngi- 
rasah * (savitr is a very papular deity of the Grhya-ritual ; compare the cere- 
mony of Upanayana) ; and ‘ te ’ for ‘ me ’ throughout as the father addresses 
the mantra to the child. TA. 10. 40. 1 also has a very similar mantra to 
ours, only (a) being different and reading ‘Medhlam me indro dadatu*. 

TA. 10. 40. is an anuviaka that constitutes the ‘ Ylajriiki Upani§ad * and 
TA. 10. 40. 1 is a prayer for intelligence. It is curious that this TA. mantra 
is an adaptaton of RV. X. 184. 2 where ‘ garbham * occurs for the ‘ medhSm 
of TA. and ‘sinivali* (a deity very appropriately invoked in birth-rites) 
is mentioned in the first p§da — an interesting process which illustrates the 
genesis of the Grhya ^tradition of mantras ! 

AG. I. 15. 3 ; Amsm abhim'jfsati : (o) ‘‘ asma bhava paraiur bhewa, (b) 
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hiratiyam astrtam bhava\ (c) Vedo vai putm-^mmasi, id) sa jiva sarudah 
satum' itu 

Trans : — The father then touches the two shoulders of the child with the 
mantra ‘*Be a stone, be an axe, be gold insuperable [I prefer the reading 
‘asrutam’ ( =unmelted or solid) of PG. 1. 16. 18 and SB. 14. 9. 4. 26 to 
our astrtam’ ( = insuperable) ] Thou art, indeed, the Veda named ‘son’ ; 
so live a hundred autumns.” 

Sources : — The (§B. 14. 9. 4. is a section (Bil^maua) treating of the 
rite called ‘ Putra-Mantha ’ ensuring the birth of a son endowed with certain 
desirable characteristics. After the birth of a son (SB. 14, 9. 4. 23), rites 
similar to those described in our text follow and 14. 9. 26 reads ‘ athainam 
abhimpSati | (he then touches him with the mantra) ‘ Asmia bhava’ etc. a 
mantra very nearly the same as in our text. The only variations are ‘ asru- 
tam ’ (the reading I prefer and found in PG. also) for our ‘ astrtam ’ in pada 

(b) and ‘iatma’ for our ‘putro’ in (c). 

The word ‘Vedalj’ is puzzle! Prof. Oldenberg suggests (p. 182) that 
it might be the nominative either of ‘ veda ’ or of ‘ vedas ’, (prox)erty). SB. 14. 
9. 4 25, however throws light on its meaning ; it reads ‘ Vedo' ^ti guhyam 
ndma karoti'. He gives him a secret natnCy namely 'Veda'. KBU. 2. 11 
also has the same, verse in a similar context, only with ‘ latn^ ’ for ‘ putro in 

(c) . All possible varying versions of the mantra are also found in SMB. 
1. 5. 18 ; HG. 2. 3. 2 ; MG. 1. 17. 5 etc. 

I think the idea of ‘ asma bhava ’ (be a stone) as*an address is developed 
from RV. VI. 75. 12^ ( = VS. 29. 49^ and TS. 4. 6. 4) = ‘ Asma bhavatu 
nas tanub ’ (may our body be like a stone) addressed to ‘ arrows ' as a prayer 
for bodily strength. 

AG. I. 15. 9. Pravdsad etya putrasya sir ah parigjhya japati : (a) 
” Angdd <mgdt sambhavasi, (b) hfdayddadhijdyase j (c) Atma vai putra- 
ndmdsi^ (d) sa five saradah satam" iti murdhani trir avaghrdya | 

Trans : Having come back from a journey, (the father) clasps his son’s 
head and having smelt^ (him) on the head mutters tliree times : From 
every limb, art thou bom ; from out of the heart hast thou been produced. 
Thou art indeed the Atma (Self) named son ; so live a hundred autumns ’. 

The context From the position of the sutra, I think, the rite is here 
prescribed primarily for a very young* child (under one year of age), this 
being the norm for a similar ritual in the case of a grown-up boy. 

Sources : The first two p&das are found in SB 14. 9. 4. 8 where the 
Mantra is employed at ‘ cohabitation ’ to ensure the birth of a specially quali- 
fied son in the course of the Putramantha rite. Prof. Stenzler compar^ 
KBU. 2. 11 (where the whole verse occurs in the same context) and . . 

The whole verse also occurs in a similar context in PG. 1. 18. 2 ; HG. 2. 
3. 2 ; APMB. 2. 11. 33 ; and MG. 1. 18. 6 with slight variations. 

iTprof. Oldenb^’s rendering oT avaghraya’ (he kisses him) is not literal. 
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AG. I. 16. 5 : Dadhimadhughftamisram rnmam prMayet : (a) ‘ Anna- 
pate'nnasyu no dehy (b) anmmvasya §u§minah | (c) prapraddtdrmh 
(d) Or jam no dhehi dvipade catu^pade^ iti, 

Trans : (Such) food mixed with curds, honey and ghee, he should make 
(the child) eat, with the mantra ‘Lord of food, give us food that causes no 
disease and possesses (full) strength. Advance (pra tlari§ah), the great giver 
(pradataram) ; confer power on us — on (our) bipeds and quadrupeds. 

The context is the ceremony of annapr^ana that takes place when the 
child is in its sixth month. * Such food' (in the translation above) means 
any one of the three kinds of food mentioned in Sutras 2 to 4. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler compares VS. XI. 83 and when he suggests 
the correction of ‘ pra pradiatiaram ‘ as printed in his text into ‘ pra pra diata- 
ram' in the Kritische Anmerkungen (p. 49), he has probably in his mind 
thel VS. reading. Bui the Mantra is found in earlier Samhitds like TS,, MS, 
and KS, and the reading of TS. 4. 2. 3. 1 (and TS. 5. 2. 2. 1 which is the 
Brlahmaija of the former passage) where the mantra occurs without a variant, 
is ‘ pra pradiatiaram ’ and I have translated accordingly. TS. 4. 2. 3 is a 
section containing mantras for taking the Ukhya fire (i.e. fire in the pan) 
to the place of the Agnicayana and with 4. 2. 3. »1 (i.e. our mantra), the 
adhvaryu puts on the fire, a piece of Udumbara wood dipped in Vraia 
milk. In VS. 11. 83 the context is identical. SB. 6. 6. 4. 7 just quotes this 
same mantra from VS. and gives the BtahmaDa thereon. It is however, in 
TB. and PB. that we rneet with a context suggestive of our context. In TB. 
3. 11. 4. 1 the mantra accompanies a home with rice for the placing of bricks 
in the ‘ Naciketa-cayana ' and in PB. 1. 8. 7, the mantra accompanies the 
acceptance of food as Daksind in a Soma sacrifice, which is suggestive of our 
context of ‘ annapm^a ’ or first ‘ tasting of food ’. 
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SHIMARA 

I ? 

This fragmentary inscription at present consisting of two pieces was dis- 
covered, in the village Shimar near Ajar in the Cna Mahal of the Junagadh 
State. From the characters the inscription can be assigned to the 15th 
century of the v.s. 

The inscription seems to record the digging of a well. A portion of the 
date viz. Thursday the fifth of the bright half of [Mialgha is only visible. 

Text. 

f^WlhT I 

. (5^: I ^ g5q| 

. [ w- ] ?jgcq^ i x 

. I Tre!VT55Tc5!^f^ 

. I K ?rR»TPn: iff 

SetTHT I % 

srr 3^ 

. 3 ^ ^ ^ 5ncii 

MAHLTVA 

No. 75] V. s. 1500 [23-4-1444 A.D. 

The sub-joined inscription is engraved on a black stone slab built up 
in the pedestal of the god Laksmi-Narayaaia, whose temple is situated near the 
Darbargadh of the sea-port town Mahuva on the southern coast of Kathia- 
wad in the Bhavnagar State. But as the inscription mentions the digging 
of a well and m 2 ikes no mention of the temple it seems that the inscribed 

stone was brought from elsewhere and built up in the temple. The in- 

scribed portion, which is beautifully engraved and is well preserved measures 
l'-8" in length and 11" in breadth. The record is both in Sanskrit poetry 
and prose. As regards orth(«raphy it may be noted that a consonant is some- 
times doubled aftdr r- . . 

It was formerly published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscnptums O)} 

Kathiawad p. 162 £f. 

• continued from p. 606 of Vol. II, December 1939 issue. 
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The inscription opens with the date, expressed in words, Thursday, the 
full moon day of Vai^kha of v. s. 1500, the sarhvatsara being Prajapati. 
In the concluding portion of the inscription, in line 17, where the date is 
again given, the day is expressed as pancatni, which seems to be a mistake 
for paurfjima. The inscription then states that in the town named Madhu- 
mati, situated in Valika, there lived a merchant named Narapala, of the 
Mocjha community, which derived its origin from the hoof of Kamadhenu, 
He was a great devotee of Kr$!na and was a minister of a king named 
Rama.* His son was Palha, and his grandson was Rama, who is said in 
the record to be conversant with the Vedas. The latter had by his devoted 
wife named Janu a son named Mokala. For the final beautitude of his parents 
Mokala caused a well to be dug in Madhumati in the region where water 
was scarce, during the reign of the Gohel King Sarangjk 

The inscription then describes in the eleventh and twelfth verse the antiqu- 
ity of the town thus — It is said in the Dharmarauya Pur^a that this beautiful 
town was founded by Brahma, when he created the universe. It was called 
Dharmaraijya in Kfta Yuga, Satya Mandira in Treta Yuga, Veda bhuvana 
in E>vapara Yuga and Moheraka in Kali Yuga. 

The inscription then states in prose all that was mentioned above in 
poetry viz . — Mokala caused a well to be dug to the west of (the town) Madhu- 
mati for the final beatitude of his father Rama and mother Janu and brother 
Raghava on Thursday, the fifteenth (wrongly put as fifth) the bright half 
of Vai-^akha in v. s. 15(W when Prajapati was the Sarhvatsara. 

The Gohel King Sarangji mentioned in the record was Sarangji, son of 
Kanoji, and an ancestor of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. Sarangji’s gddi 
was usurped for some time by his uncle Ramji, but it was afterwards, re- 
covered by him. Nothing is known of the king Rjama, who was the patron 
of Narapiala. He cannot be identified with Ramji, the uncle of Sarangji, 
but might be the Viajla king Ramadeva mentioned in No. 72 above. 

Vi^Ska mentioned in the third line was the name given in old times 
to the southern coast belt of Kathiawad from a point north of Vala to 
as far as Jafhabad on the south-west, where Valias were ruling. 

Text. 


1 

2 

3 

4 


[S] 51^ I grat 

I1 1 II 

¥ff|.bU|^)c)Tq^: 


* I think this is the purport of the expresaon 
in 1. 4. 


1. Expressed by a symbol. 




2. Read 
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5 ^11 ci^sfT: 

S5rpi fiFi 

6 I f ciif^T^: tgcit in^rni [^*] 

7 ?: U 11 3rfjr5T^|iigoii5RtTO: fjrs^^srqi i 

5l«RI^ ^^wrff ^TcSlcft 

8 =^5I»^ Wjt m U V II aTglcl^fNgR JJgT3Tt?sf^^ 1 

9 sgf^si^ I 'A II iftsisrs qt S^tw 3 ^ 

^sfiT5r^ I 

10 »l«n5m ^<%T4f|5l»lTfI: I ^ II ^ 

11 ^: [ I* ] cl^sjft Jipff I '4 II 'rflNR^ I *TllII^ 

ntilTOf^ »Tk^ 

12 »i% JTtHPi nk^ i <: ii Nl^f^c^iRi ^ 

C^qi f^ill s- 

13 g: s^SN.^it ^ I ^ II scws^T: qwi^<TrJirtT c^ri fqrr€?if i 

aofkrtsN qt a 

14 ^Rn a| ITt«K55 n® II 3^ VfWTlTtRr^TNt II gTT SfesEIJUt*! 

^ji I 3i>E«n'iqJti?re«ii 

15 MT ||>^«^kwT f%5JkR 

jfe 

16 * w n3 II 5r5n(f^jiiifci 

I 3^nT3t I ^ 

17 aaw ^5it^ifa4^rRri 3^ 1 Ntirgn^^l: Tfef^I I *Mt 

sirt ^ ^ 

18 ?wi «[Ri ^i® I ?Ifs 31^1 afji ^®ri fni4 

qi'Tf I Nt I® 

JUNAGADH {Uparkot) 

No. 76) V. s. 1507 [2M1451. 

This irtscription is fixed in a wall of the fort Uparkot in Junagadh. As 
it was considerably disfigured most probably by the victorious Muhammedans, 
it cannot be completely read. Fortunately no important portion is lost. The 
engraver no doubt did his work excellently. The inscribed portion measures 


3. Read Rt'^S: *■ Read 3113 

5. Below the words Rkia in the line some letters are indistinctly 

seen. They are perhaps of the name of the engraver. For the letter i.e., 
can be read. 
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2'-8" in length and !'•&' in breadth. It is both in prose and poetry. The 
language of the record is mostly Sanskrit but sometimes Prakrit forms are 
fredy used in it, which are rather difficult to be understood. 

The record opens with the date, Thursday the fifth of the dark half 
of Magha of v. s. 1507, which is once more given in the 24th line both in 
figures and words. It then records that at the request of a merchant named 
Hias5 son of Devla, a resident of Stambha Tiirtha (i.e. modem Cambay) and 
of others the King Mandalika, son of Mahipala and grandson of Raija Mela- 
gadeva of the Yadava dynasty ruling at Junagadh (Jinjadurga) in the Sau- 
ra§tra country, issued orders at the time of his coronation prohibiting the 
slaughter of animals on the 5th, 8th and the 14th day (of the month) in addi- 
tion to the 11th day and the Amavasya day, when prevention of slaughter 
was already in observance. This is the object of the inscription. But re- 
peated praisesi of Mandalika in prose and again in poetry for this kind action 
of his have made the inscription very long. 

The inscription is interesting as it contains a few forms in old Gujarati. 

Besides this two more inscriptions of the King Mandalika are found, 
which are published below. Two dates of v. s. 1512 and 1525 are found 
of this king from MSS. (See p. 305 of Vol. 1 of Puratattva) . 


Text. 
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[3ff ^ JTIW [ ^4]^ !5W[^] 




Ifm.. >1^ 




giqm i rr^r^ armr^ 
rrf ^ tr%g srgjff awifppnf^ 

ey » . fV r 


^ 1 5P!m 55t^?w5cr3ftq^f-on ?r... 


. . fw 3Tl|?R^ %TI nift qi | ?rm W 3^^ 

fs ... 


^ 3T. . .?^tiii^lpsn«rr3n i stt [^ri] ^ [^-fein i 

s^ir-ir^ i i it . .awr [ft] siww 

amft 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


. . .<41 ? 0 f II ^I5JI I [ : ^ ] ^ 

. A JfttTt: 1 ^ %Tt ^g; 

aniTlgm %§: . , 

teM II n 3 t»t II 

»4r [tn^] 15?^; 5H^ [^] ^ 

[?it] S'^iRdi H I ^RIT. 

...5r:t i ?j^?T [ IM ] 

I ] c^ntell JfRtft 1 ^ 2Rl:IRlT<T-g^ 

. .1. . )pTH 

...f^ 1 ♦I'^c'JV'hiiijgf^^T 3fl%g ?i4t ^ I 

I ^1^ ^ [-] . .sfl. . [l>!:] ^fs^fnl 

g - T . . 

aw?% [:^=] I ^r. . I ^ 1 

Sl^T#RT«r; ?T^. . .^: — n. . .^. . .frongsr. . ?f . . .ft |ft... 

s ft 5n? 


fft54 ^i53iHTr^...[=4]=^^iRigr3n ^rft^B^q 

.. .1 ^ l...il»^ ?4t5Tft: q... ...ftsTO: 

K- 5RF!I I ?T...%5nqqB^ rra^ll 'A 

»iJRTir-^...5Jn,..^T.q-,,.qp<Tg-3J;...^: ?!...: |% — 

4^ q...g...ggcW: I ft4^: 5^ II % 

g?T? ^... 

m %ftJT§cNl f’Tl I 5'Jn: II 


'J Snftf^'. SR^SIWl cfF^lcW^ gq: ...IIT ^... 

...^t m ftm I s^ig; ii c 

^ g^ingvift^i^il^-sw. . 5fft^ g 55?i[t Tn...ft 

...sgftq<q4ftgftg gi it o....^ 


2fl 


f^s...gri^...5Ei^...5fiin......ftftvi \... 

.5ftTOTf^ sR<Tftfe^.i^n3^ >' *> “ 

sjfrftft gjfi ft[?l:]...ft gj?ft. ..q;..g... ftfti: I fit 


ft^qgqg?:: 

[.f Isqh: g g»T% 'l.qf'Si^gcgg II gis^n: 

ftcgr sftni^lgi^....gn[sr..g..cft. ..g^ift...5r5Tqft,. ?ig 


q?i?t ^- 

II 1 ^ ^ JgRfggf^^ gfM- 

I fJt: ^...^ I 41^ siiNt...gI 

I g sfW3^5<?;T 

[g??] II 5Ff3!Ff 

s^i gwn ^...ggngsR5...gqi ?qg? t <gTN... 
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23 ?! n i niRcT^ncnwr^ 

I 3Jltr?JrRn55l S«rlg: ^ I w. . 



24 ...ir#i I ?ri...jf^ 5f^f^ srsTRt I 'i'A ^ % o.-.i 

^'^o'^ I <f^] m^wife 1 1 5^ 

3^ I II ] 

25 [qRjj;] ftsjft ^gJicft JiRfe«TU(d) I ?^jr cTt^ srarr- 

qM m — I gqf^Tcqrf^: i 

5r3i^[ 5Tq% u Jsrrwrsi; [%^] a^ifer; ii ii 

GIRNAR 

No. 77] [about 1454. 

This inscription is engraved on a very large slab of stone built in the wall 
of the Neminiatha temple or as is popularly called of the ‘ Ra Khengar 
Mahal/ on the left of the entrance of the Devakota on the famous 
Gimar hill. This slab does not contain the whole of the inscription but it 
seems that a second slab was used on which the remaining portion was en- 
graved. But as the other slab is not discovered as yet we have to remain 
satisfied with this incomplete inscription. The upper left comer of the stone 
is broken away, otherwise the inscription is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. The inscribed poijion measures 3J' in length and 2' in breadth. The 
poet who composed this pra^asti was no doubt a learned man, but his ideas 
are many times far-fetched and are difficult to be understood. Though the 
engraving is done in a very clear way the inscription is full of grammatical 
mistakes of every kind. 

This important inscription was first published in the Journal of Ike 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 64, and again in the Aniu 
quities of Kathi<m)ad and Kachh, p. 159, and in the Revised List of Anti- 
qiLorian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, p. 347. 

It opens with an invocation to the goddess of learning (Sarada). The 
meaning of the second and third verses is not clear, but the second verse 
seems to praise the sun god. In the fourth verse the goddess Ambika is 
praised. Then in three more verses the Gimar mountain called both Ujjayanta 
and Raivata in the record is describe. From the eighth verse an account 
is given of a family bom of Han, m which Siva, Angaja (i.e, Madana), 
Acyuta (i.e. Knsna), Bala [rama] and others were bom. In that famous 
family called Yadava, was bom a great king named Maudalika, who built 
with many gold plates a temple of Nemi[natha]. His son was Navaghana, 
whose son Mahipaladeva built a temple of SomanBtha at Prabhasa. His 
son was Sanghra (Khangara), whose son was Jayasirhhadeva, The latter 
had a son named Mokalasimha, whose son was Melagadeva. The latter's 
son was Mahipaladeva, who had a son named Maucjalika. From the seven- 
teenth verse to the twenty-first this king is extravagantly praised. As the 
description of the royal family ends with this king it can be supposed that 
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the inscription belongs to his time. As we know that the last Maiij<}alika ruled 
from v.s. 1506-1527 this inscription belongs to that period probably to v.s. 
1510 or (1454 a.d.). On the twenty-fourth line, which is the last one in this 
slab, description is begun of SBija a famous merchant, but there being no 
sufficient space on the slab for further engraving the record is left incomplete. 

This inscription gives the longest genealogy of the Cudasama kings, 
beginning with Mapdafika who is supposed to have begun his rule in v. s. 1316 
to the king Mandalika the third of the name and who was destined to be 
the last ruler of the family, his kingdom being seized permanently by the 
Muhammedans in v. s. 1527. After Navaghapa Mahlpala I is said in the 
inscription to have come to the throne. He was in fact the younger brother 
of Navaghana and not the son as is wrongly stated in the inscription. It may 
be noted that after Jayasirhha I, the names of only direct descendants in the 
line are given. For Jayasirhha was succeeded by his elder son Mabipala 
and the latter by his younger brother Mokalasimha. Similarly Mokalasiihha 
was succeeded by Mapdalika and the latter by Meliga. Thirdly Meliga was 
succeeded by Jayasirhha and the latter was succeeded by Mahlpala. But our 
inscription which is bent upon giving the names of only direct descendants 
has dropped in the genealogy the names of Mahipiala, Mapdalika and Jaya- 
sirhha, each of whom was succeeded not by his son but by his younger brother. 
Now on the same grounds the name of Navaghana the elder son of Mapda- 
lika I, ought not to have been given. But the composer of our pra^sti 
wrongly thought that his successor Mahlpala was his son and not younger 
brother. For the full genealogy of the family from the first Mapdalika in 
the inscription to the third Mapdalika see the Introduction. 


Text. 

1 || 

2 1 

^ snticSFfi'TT aiir i 

3 ( 0 I ^ 

4 15 cl«n Sri^TOl’Ii^Jfl^I ^ 

5 dm: II X II 3^snici 

5imm i 

1. This line as well as some phrases in other lines are unintelligible. 

2. 3. gfm. ^ . . r. ^ 

5. This and the following phrases are unintelligible. 6. Idmd. 

7. Such unnecessary strokes are common in this record. 

8, ^^^dl, 9- 
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6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


[%[3[^] II 'All am 11 II 

II ^g55T ^ 

II #=5^H:srecTJT; % %5T fJ^^RPn: [l*] I?# ^^cT»j«r 

II d i^F5nrat I •sif^f^: f%55 JTfl4^ 

II '^11 II II 

II 51 3ti^ 5^: II 3T^?f^r < T5 n ^sr g si g^ ar?!^ ^ l%455wf%5!5R5 

II ^ I ar^fTtis^'t^q^: ^^il 

5^|*{'T-^d(^fiTJlM't+H^iJt*l: II ^ II 

in “ II nflqr^: ^r^-- ii ^r?H3[upi 

^liTJiT«j5iwKf ac mi 

i<^iaift jjfiranft: n ^iir: [vn] 

II ii i ^ an#!: 

#n?^R5^Tlt?nTiTt wrrqfffWI^ II 51fW[f^“ 

>3:^: 

II II 1 ^ II ^ 

II q-?5l?TNW5Rli^ i^: 

II IV 11 ^ W55»T^gp^: SfrllCTft^^^ S^: [ I*] ^nW^Tp^ 
[ JTrsr22 ] ^;i|^ttg priq[PI. IMMI ^ffqi^^wigJT 

^^^Tf?St*!rc5RITOl?Tt II »1T15: II amftli: «^t- 

^ qf^fTK- 

( ? ) Ill'S II {^)^: fcT f<ft ^N»J: II 

«n^ Wf- ^ ^ I S^ 

ftgi^lWT f% 5fl^: II f? M^rsPClf^rf^: 11*4 -i 

3T1#IIE3^T^ ^5;553R5»T^)3mtfvr^: II i C’>r^( ^ W^: 

(^)5r^aTt^: <1^^: 


10. ^ 11. »J?T 12. ftlfl 13. 

14. iitft 15. irR% 16. JTl^ 

17. The number 11 of the verse ought to be after 21^. 

18. « 19. ^ 20. 21. Jlte 22. !TW 23. 

24. or IRq55; ? 25. cf <11^ 26. tlT#r 27. 
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22 


23 


24 


No. 78,] 

This slab of stone containing a bilingual (Persian and Sanskrit) inscription 
was found fixed in the southern wall of the Darbargadh of Pasnav# a very 
old town in Junagadh State, at a distance of miles to the east of SutiS- 
F^dia. The S^skrit portion measures by 3". The language of the 

record is very incorrect but the mistakes can easily be detected. 

The inscription opens with the date, Sunday, the second of the dark 
half of !§mvana of v.s. 1514 (7-8-1457 a.d.) and states that Sultan Malik 
Asad, son of Malik Muhammad, and grandson of Malik Mubarak, was then 
governing Devapatana (i.e. Somanatha Patana) on behalf of Sultan Kut- 
BUDDIN (of Gujarat). He caused very strong iron gates to be made to the 
fort at Pasnavpa. This work was completed on Sunday, the sixth of the 
dark half of v. s. 1514 (Maha). 

Text 

3 II ^ I i qifp? i 

4 ^ 1 I qHi in H55 1 «FPre«ri 

m 1 ^ 

5 ^ HT5 [^] 55®!^ II 

JEGAPVA 

No. 79] V. s. 1518 [9-4-1462 A.D. 

This inscription is found in one of the deris near the M&tri V5v in the 
village J^advia at a distance of six miles to the south-east of Dhrangadhra. 
It measures 27" X 13". 

28. ? 29. 30. 
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qif-- II IMl ^ ^ n: I 

issdK- 


tliq^i II 

II 

Icqr qfeqqlclqut 


^qi II 3,“ II q ( q ) rT i 

feq>ShTt5PTq^t:5iywRL!j5%«/ || |) ^ II 

spT II arfer ^qferfqf^ [:>!'- ] fjRqf^qipiq ^qfq[:*] 

qBq 

PASNAVPA 

V. s. 1514 [ 5-2-1458 a.d. 
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The inscription records that Raimbai, bom in the Guhila family and 
married to Raija Rapavira of the Zala family caused a well to be built 
on the 10th day of the bright half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1518. Ram&’s sons 
were Riamadiasa, Arjuna and Gajabhrama. 

Four more inscriptions, recording the same object are found in four 
other derh in the same place. Two of them are of the same date, but the 
remaining two do not give any date. 

The expression ' chief queen * used with Ramabai, wife of Raija 

Ranavira seems to be a formal one, since the Halvad inscription of v.s. 1538 
published below gives the name of Lilade of the queen of Rapavira whose 
son Bhima succeeded his father to the gadi. Ramabai built the well after 
the death of her husband in v.s. 1516. 

Text. 

2 ^ <1 o ^ 

5 I g5r 

6 

7 3fiR^ [^5r] 

8 

9 

10 

(^) 

1 

2 

3 

4 [i*] 

5 [1 II =!= ] 1 

6 [ :* 3 wfwi 

7 [ II* 3 V 

GIRNAR 

No. 801 V. s. 1519 [13-51463. 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a black marble image 
in the nijonumdira of the Sampratiiaja temple. It consists of two lines and 

1. This word was left to be engravdd in its proper place and was therefOTe 
engraved on the top of the first line. 

2. The further portion is worn out 

3. Read, f^o 
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measures 2'*10J" in length and only 3" in breadth. It is in a good state 
of preservation. 

It records that during the time of the king Man^alika an image of Nemi- 
natha was caused to be made by two brothers Sahasakarai:ia and Pomasiha, 
sons of Sikhara and that it was consecrated by Udayavallabhasuri of the 
Vrddhatapa pafc^a (i.e. Gacha), on Friday, the 11th of the dark fortnight 
of Vai^akha in v. s. 1519. 

Text. 

JEGAPVA 

No. 81] V. s. 1524 [ 26-1-1468 a.d. 

This inscription is engraved on a pdlio standing on the eastern bank 
of the Kalasara tank to the cast of the village Jegadva in Dhrangdhra State. 
A camel driver is engraved between the second and the third line of the 
inscribed portion, which measures T-4" in height and T-l" in breadth. The 
concluding three lines cannot be clearly read. 

The record opens with the date, viz. Tuesday, the second of the bright 
half of Magha of v. s. 1524, and refers to the reign of a king named Maha- 
RAiyA Varasimhadeva. It seems to record the death, of a person in a fight on 
the above mentioned date. 

It must be noted that the king who held sway over Jegadva at that 
time must be no other than a Zala king of Kuva. We do not however find 
a king in that family who was ruling in v.s. 1524 and who was called Vara- 
sirhhadeva. A king of that name did rule in the family but he lived 
in an earlier period from circa 1441 to 1448 of the Vikrama era. The 
^atp, again, can definitely be read as 1524. I am, therefore, inclined to 
propose that Varasirhhadeva was some Bhdyada of the ruling family but was 
given the honorific title ‘ Maharana ’ only in the inscription. He may be 
the eleventh son of Rapu Satrasialji of the main ruling of Kuva. 

Text. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

8-10 






ml sfiFteRiri ml ? 


1. Read. TOT*1^ i.e- 
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KHAMBHAD 

No. 82] V. s. 1531 [25-7-1474. 

This inscription is engraved at the door of a small temple near the deri 
of Khiambhadia Nag in the village Khambad. The inscribed portion is 
round an image of Gapapati and measures l'-7" in length and 6" in breadth. 

It records that the temple was built on Monday the 12th of the first half 
of Sravapa in v. s. 1531 in the village Khambhad by Mehd;a Harapal in 
the time of a Zala king, whose name is illegible, but is probably Bhima. 

Text. 

3 ?rR5I Jfi 517155 


4 ^ 1 

KUTIYAI^A 

No. 83] V. s. 1531 [5-10-1574. 


This inscription was found in Kutiyana under Junagadh State, but it 
is now kept in the Junagadh Museum. It is broken in its lower portion. 
The record is full of mistakes. 

It opens with the date, Wednesday, the tenth of the dark half of ASvina 
fn v. s. 1531, and makes a mention of the Mahlajanas of Kuntipur (i.e. 
modern Kutiyana ). The names of certain articles of commodity, viz., ja- 
wari, cotton, etc., are given. It seems that the Mahajanas trading in the 
Mandvi were asked to contribute to some public purpose certain amount 
of grain, cotton, etc. 


Text. 

1 ^ ^ 1o 

2 (?) 

3 tlirsH I ^ W rrai ^311 

4 ^ I rT«n 5141 

5 ?155^ 1 5io % [3fl]^ ^ I a ?o «i I II 

6 >n *1 a ^ i a® ii ^rngwi 

7 ... I ^RTRi ?Ti f ao It am? ii ara 

8 44511 41 1 a # 3 a2- 

9 41 ^ a. IV %4 a# 

10 % a55 

11 4 ^ 


1. Read 9?l{^ 2. Read 3. Read J^anoii 

4. and 6 and 1 ? 5. Read ? 
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CANDRASAR 

No. 84] v.s. 1534. [9-2-1478 

This inscription is found engraved on a stone fixed in the southern dam 
of the big lake to the south of the village Candrasara in the Rajasitapur 
mahal of the Dhrangdhra State. Its length is 5'-9" but the breadth is only 
4". The average size of the letters is by 

It records that a farmer or a k§atriya (^1) named Dipacandra of Dar- 
bha gotm caused to be dug a beautiful tank for the comfort of beings on 
Monday the 7th of the bright half of Phalguna of v.s. 1534. 

On p. 241 of the revised list of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay 
Presidency this inscription is read thus — 

it 

and the making of the tank is attributed to the king Candrasirhhaji of Halvad. 
But there is no doubt that the correct reading of the text is as given below. 
The date 1534 is quite clear. In another inscription of v.s. 1911 at the same 
place published below this work is attributed to Candrasirhhaji and the date 
for that occasion is given as v. s. 1640 simply to suit to the reign of Cmdra- 
sirhhaji the Zala ruler of Halvad. The present inscription tells us that the 
author of the tank was Dipacandra and that his gotra was Darbha, whereas 
the gotra of the Zhialia family in which Candrasiihha was bom is known to 
be Markaiideya.* It is thus clear that the building’ of the tank is wrongly 
attributed to Candrasirhhaji by tradition, that the writer of the inscription 
of v.s. 1911 simply bowed down to that tradition and stated the wrong year 
for that purpose, and that Burgess wrongly read the inscription in the light of 
the tradition, if at all the Zala mler might have repaired and enlarged the 
tank. 

Text 

GOSA 

No. 85) V.S. 1536. [6-2-1480 

This inscription is found in the southern part of the village Gosa. It 
measures 1:2"X11". 

It refers to the mle of Patshaha Mahammad and the JethvS chief Vika- 
maitji and states that on Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of MSgha in 
v.s. 1536 one Munjial, son of Sura, belonging to the Nagar Vaajia community 
caused a well to be dug up in Gosa. 

Patshaha Mahammad mentioned in the record was the powerful Guja- 
rat Sultan Mahmud Begada who conquered Kathiawad in v.s. 1527, ended 
the Cutjasama rule at Junagadh and enforced his claims as overlord over 

*See Limbdi Inscription of v.s. 1830 published below. 
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the small states in Kathiawad, Rana Vikamaitji of Porbandar being one of 
them. 

Text. 

1 ^ Jim ^ 

2 ^ 'i'l qRTOTl 

4 iTl^immRT HFR??Tr 

5 1^ ^if9r 

6 5 

7 3n^ 

RAMPURA 

No. 861 V.S. 1538. [1-2-1482. 

Between the villages Rampura and Ratba in the Wadhwan State there is 
a well where the following four inscriptions of the same date are found. The 
letters of all are well engraved and well preserved. The first inscription 
measures 18" in length and 14" in breadth, the second 17J" by 14", the third 
17" by 13i" and the fourth 17i" by 14i". 

All the four inscriptions bear the same date, viz., Friday, the 13th of 
the bright half of Magha of v.s. 1538 or Saka 1403. Though they are differ- 
ently worded, as may be seen below, their object is the same. It is as 
follows : — In the time of Padashaha Mahamud and during the regime of 
Rapa Vagh jl and when Paramara Lafchadhir and Hada and Alukhan were gov- 
erning the locality two wives, Rapibai and Velhade of Setha Vina of Srimal 
community residing in Jhanjhanagar (i.e. Jhinjhuvada) caused a well to be 
made in Suryapura for public use. The account of the family to which Vina 
belonged is given thus — Setha Kelhaija had a wife named Pomi. They had a 
son named Aso. His wife was Vanu, from whom he had a son named Mari- 
dapa. The latter had two wives — Mani and Manu. By Mani he got four 
sons — ^Vipo, Dhano, Suro and Viso. Vino had two wives — Ranibai and Vel- 
hadebai, who caused the well to be made as mentioned above. Sura had two 
wives — ^Sampu and Sobhagani ; while Visa had a wife named Hadi. The 
names of the officers of Rapa Vaghji in whose time the well was dug are also 
given. 

Padshaha Mahamud mentioned in the record is the Gujarat Sultan 
Mahamud Begada and Rapa Vaghji is the Zala ruler of Kuva. -Paramaras 
Lakhdhirji and Hada were governors of the part and Khan Alu Khan was 
the thanadar of Jhinjhuvada. 

Bdow is given the text of only two inscriptions, the remaining two being 
almost similar to these. 

Text 

(1) 

1 II d\«» II ^ 5n% g 

2 
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4 sf)%on iTR? ^ iM, ?it ^55 ^ 

6 ^8?55 T '^^q^»i#>i 3^^ *1^ 

7 ^i®ft H »rBgj% 1 5r% ^i 31% 5t% 

8 ^ ^ 3r55 SPM 3niR ^lf4' « ^ 

9 ^ ^^RTPft^wl m- ^^rr^iTl ^i fg 

10 sr II 3T|r inir i?M?i ^3f% HifR ^atcqi 

11 Ht tnjpMT 3 ’jfPf: 31% %ift? 3r% ?:ri[ 3r% arif 
12' 3 5r% sTJM snfrt 3^5^ II gn »i^ ii “rft 

(^) 

1 ^ ^ ?n% TVo^ 5R#n% ITR 

2 1 \ g% qra^n 'ifl 

3 «^tgTERf)#3nRI^ 31^ ^51^ 

4 BK'IIWofl ’sft 3T<55TH^I^ 4t^ 'Sft Wt 

5 iTRineftJT *^h ^ 7141 § 

6 cT ?lfe amn ^rrl ^ gcf ^ nis^ R 

7 *rr 5i5W ^ trFi 3 Tt Rflg^r ‘Rf 

8 45 *it4i a»m I 4^t 4t>ii15i»ft nt 

9 Rjfr ^1 5[rofl BTT^ ^551^ rN *15 41 - 

10 R *Tra7 ^ ^4) ici3BTHi(4 *15 ^ 41'n’i m 

11 ql ^Riq4tqT; i §4 *T^ ?^R*i^; ii 

KHODU 

No. 87) V.S. 1544. [17-7-1488. 

Kh6(ju is a very old village in Wadhwan State at a distance of 15 miles 
to the north-west of Wadhwan. Near the temple of Phule^vara Mahadeva 
a stone slab containing the following inscription is lying. The inscribed 
portion is in an excellent condition but being so full of mistakes cannot be well 
read. It measures 5| feet in length and only i foot in breadth. 

ITie purport of the record is this ; Vaja, son of Ram Suradasa who was 
son of Deva died in Jhalavad on Thursday, the eighth of the bright half ^ 
gravaija jn v.s. 1544. To commemorate his memory his mother named 

‘ Purade ’ caused a deri to be made. 

Vaja was evidently a bhdydt of the main Zala family of Kuva. 

Text 

1 ^ 'i'AYv ^ 4t ^ 

2 ^ *1RTT 4t3?j| u? 4tsi 

41qt 

3 I Wi4 5?lf4q-«?llft%: ( ( •) 
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BApi 


No. 88] 

V.S. 1572. 

[1516. 


This inscription is engraved on a stone lying near the temple of Khodi- 
yar Mata in the village in the Gogha district. The letters are very 
carelessly engraved. 

It opens with the date, Thursday, the eleventh of the dark half of Maga- 
sara of v.S. 1572 and seems to record that by order of the Mahamalik Pir 
Muhammad and other officers Miya Aladiya, Dosi Shivanaja, Meheta Manka, 
Patel Varajang, Brahman Naga made a grant of a piece of land in the village 
BahadI in the possession of the Vazir. Imprecatory lines are given at the 
end so that no Hindus and Muhammedans should violate the grant. 

Text 

1 ^ mmi 

2 ^ 

5 ^ #iT ^ ^ 

6 fe'KN, JTt<* *Ti^, 'TJo 

7 aiFi, gjft 

8 3TTJft % ^55Tt 

9 ^ ^ (?) ^ 

10 irasRR ^ ^ 

1 1 ^ 

12 ^ spftg 

13 "TTr 7o 

KUVA 

No. 89,] V. s. 1572 [20-7-1515. 

Kuva is the chief town of a Mahal of the same name in Dhrangdhra 
State. It is also called Kankavati. In its north-west quarter there is a 
well called Khiativava. The present inscription is found fixed there. Its 
length is 3^-2^'’ and breadth Being very incorrectly engraved it is 

doubtful if the reading of certain names is correct. The mistakes can easily 
be understood, so they are not given in the footnotes. 

The inscription records that on Thursday the ninth day of the bri^t 
half of Sravajja in v.s. 1572 (^ka 1437) Patd Abu repaired the well. At 
that time Badasnaha Muzfar was ruling (over Gujarat) and Raijla Riaoa- 
kade, evidently the ZOa ruler of Halvad was ruling as his subordinate and 
Tajakhan and Aman were governing as Subas. The village Patel was a 
Muhammedan named Muso. 


The date does not agree, 
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The Badashaha Muzfar mentioned in the record was the Gujarat Sultan 
Muzfar II who reigned from a.d. 1513 to 1526 at Ahmedabad. 

Text 

2 cisfi 

3 (^10% «n<iui«ft?:iun ( ? ) ^ 

4 jfto sjTPTi^ ( 1 ) nt »n^if sni § 

5 ?r 7255 3Ti5fi5[| vn^i^ qjft §ff 1355 iRt 5i| vrra^ ^ 

6 srar grT q255 nl ?it ^norr ^ awn q^raf 

7- ?iq W5I 3Tf qFfl 3«R0I* vm ^fW ¥1151 5B*1H *1151 vn 

8 tail ¥T151 ¥1151 ?R1T ¥ii5i qiHftaf gg ¥i^ andJ^F^qioin^ i 

SARA 

No. 90] V.S. 1579. [20-11-1522 

Sara is a small but very old village in the Stayala taluka. It is 18 miles 
to the north of Than. In the Darbargadh there is a masjid called Gebal 
Shah Pir. There the subjoined inscription was found. It measures I'-IO" 
in length and 12" in breadth. 

The inscription records that Mocjhera Hajadi, resident of Sara caused a 
masjid to be made on Thursday, the second of the bright half of Magasar 
in v.s. 1579 during the rule of Patsaha Muzfarshah and his queen Bibi 
RAIjII. 

Muzfar Shah was the Gujarat Sultan who ruled from a.d. 1513 to 1526. 

Text, 

1 II ^ qrq gf^ ^ 

2 II qw^irs 5ftg«iTq;?:5n5 

3 II ^ ¥ft° ^ 

4 II dq ^ 3TRSI m ^ 

5 II ¥TRTji!n qi^ ¥1151 qroiT 

6 II mm qi5it ¥1^ ¥Tt%¥: 

7 ll^gcUT]%^^¥f%^¥lt%T 

To be continued. 


‘This word i-®- shows that the old well was probably repaired. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Aryan Path, the premier monthly journal of Bombay, stands for all that 
is noble in the East and the West alike.” After a meritorious service of no less than a 
decade it has just entered its eleventh year as evinced by its issue for January 1940 
(Vol. XI, No. 1). The entire; credit for running this illustrious monthly with in- 
creasing popularity and international reputation must go to Mrs. Sophia Wadi A, who 
by her learning and ability has succeeded remarkably well in establishing a firm 
contact with thinking minds and busy pens of the foremost countries in the world. 
The need for such an organ maintaining a dignified but philosophic outlook on all 
matters of moment affecting the conflicting creeds and warring nations is greater at 
present than in bygone days in view of the infinite capacity for mischief generated 
by our so called civilization. The message of the Mahabharata ” A man should 
practise dharma as if he is held by the hair by Death ” appears to have been lost on 
us. The need for self-purification and self-discipline, not to say the curbing of the 
deare for self-help ” is also to be emphasi2Eed by all whose voices are heard by 
the madding crowd ” who control the machinery of the state and direct it for 
“ ignoble strife.” We feel confident that the Aryan Path with its eclectic message 
deeply rooted in spiritual development and strengthened by the hard v^T>rk of a decade 
will continue to spread this beneficent message to the innermost recesses of the 
civilized world in the years to come. It requires no prophet to tell man that he is 
a brute but it certainly requires a prophet or a philosopher to point out the divine 
capabilities of this brute. The Aryan Path points the finger to this God in Man 
and we must stand by it in its uphill task of spreading this important message un- 
mindful of all sacrifices. 

♦♦♦ ' A V V 

The Kamatak Historical Research Society of Dharwar inaugurated its Silver 
Jubilee celebrations on 29th May 1940 under the distinguished presidentship of 
Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m.a., the EHrector-General of Archaeology of India. 
On this occasion two Silver Jubilee publications of the Society were announced and 
the portrait of the founder Mr. Venkatrao Alur, b a., llb., was unveiled. Ehiring 
the last 25 years the Society had “ to rouse the political consciousness of the Kanna- 
digas” and to recall to them their glorious past. The Society conducts an English 
Journal called the Karnatak Historical Review of which five volumes have been so 
far published. Publications of the Society in Kanarese language, though they may 
possess a local appeal to the Kanarese knowing public are not likely to rouse much 
interest in the Society’s work in other parts of India. We trust, therefore, that the 
Society would develop their Research Journal into a first class medium for making 
widely knowTi all important results of research conducted by the members of the 
Society. The Museum of the Society contains 457 coins, 8 stone images, 37 palm 
leaf manuscripts and 50 choice photographs of temple architecture in Mysore. This 
collection of exhibits in the Museum needs also to be increased and We nave no 
doubt that with the sound advice of Rao Bahadur Dikshit and the ardour for re- 
search displayed by the organizers of the Society the Museum can be developed into 
a Model Museum of Kamatak antiquities and culture. The Kamatak territory is 
not lacking in well-to-do and highly educated persons and given the will to develop 
the Karnatak Historical Research Society into a research centre mth a dynamic 
drive it will not fail to attract sdiolars from other parts of India. We congratulate 
the present and past organizers of this Society for the groundwork of research done 
by them during the last quarter of a century and wish the Society ever-increasing 
prosperity and success in all their endeavours to put the Karnatak Historical Re- 
search in its proper academic perspective. 



A-I. URNAVABHI- SPINNE ’ / 

By 

ALBERT DEBRUNNER, Bern. 

Die Ausfuhrungen von Otto Paul in der Zeitschrift “ Worter und Sachen " 
(20, 1939, 56-58) und von H. Gunther ebenda S. 247 f. veranlassen mich, 
ein paac Bemerkungen zu veroffentlichen, die ich mir zu gelegentlicher Ver- 
wendung aufgezeichnet hatte. 

Von dem das Vorderglied urfj^ “ Wolle ” enthaltenden Wort fiir 
“ Spinne ” sind durch die Petersburger Worterbucher (einschliesslich der 
Nachtrage im 4. Band des grossen) folgende Bildungen bekannt geworden : 

Kath. 8, 1 (83. 8) (Prosa) urna-vubhi-, SB. 14, 5, 1. 23 Tirna-vtbhi-i^t die 
Grundlage des Damonennamens RV. 2, 11, 18 b ; 8, 32, 26 b ; 8, 66 (77), 2 
b auvnavdbhd- (eigentlich “ Spinnensohn " ) , ist demnach die alteste bezeugte 
Form des Wortes ; aurnavdbhd- und aumcwabhor- kennt als Patronymikon 
das SB. 14, 7, 3, ‘26 (=BaU. 4, 1), als Eigennamen Nir. und Brhadd. 

Etwas jiinger bezeugt i^iurm ndbhi-'- T.B. 1, 1, 2, 5 ; BAU. 2, 1, 20; 
Mujod- U., Kaui§., BhP- (urna-ndbhi- K^urikop. 9), noch jiinger urna-ndbha-. : 
Svet. U. 6, 10, Lex, als Name ep. und im Ganja ^iva zu P. 4, 1, 112 (als 
Grundlage des Patron, aurmmdbhd-) und im Gai.ia rajanya zu P. 4, 2, 53 (als 
Grundlage von aurnambhaka- vom Stamm der U. bewohnt "). 

Aus dem P&li bringt Gunther a. a. O. einige Stellen fiir unnambhi- und 
eine fiir winmdbhu bei. 

Zu diesen verbuchten Belegen kommen aus den Paralleltexten zur Katha- 
kastelle hinzu : MS. 1, 6, 9 (101, 5) %irm-vtbhi‘ und KapistbSanih. 6, 6 (64, 
11 Raghu Vira) urna-vdbhU, Damit ist das Altersvorrecht des -v- liber das 
-w- bestatigt. 

Etymologisiert wurde un^a'ndbhi-, wie Gunther zeigt, schon von indi- 
schen Kommentatoren von P^itexten aus v. ntbhi- '' Nabel and Paul a. a, 
O. erklart es als “ (Wesen) dessen Nabe (Nabel) Wolle hat '' ; die t;-Variante 
trennt Paul in urnn-vaMi-, wobei er begreiflicherweise fiir das -bhi- keine 
Entsprechung findet. Beiden ist entgangen, dass schon Aufrecht (KZ. 4, 1855, 
282) uTiji.a-vdblui- einleuchtend zu ucp-mvco und deutsch web^n usw. gestellt und 
als “ Wollweberin '' gedeutet hatte ; diese Etymologie war bequem bei Boht- 
LINGK-Roth xxTiX^urna'Vahhi-, bei Wackernagel Ai. Gr. II 1, 11 § 3 e« (wo 


1. Dieser Aufsatz war schon seit Monaten geschrieben, als ich von S- M. Katre 
seine Bemerkungen liber dasselbe Wort im Bulletin of the Deccan College Research 
Institute I, Nos. 2-4 (Marz 1940) S. 153 f. zugeschickt erhielt. Auch er hebt die 
Bedeutung des Suffixes und des Doppelakzents der neubelegten Wortfonn her/or. 
Da ich aber das Problem weit daruber hinaus behandelt habe, darf idh damit 
rechnen, dass meine Ausfuhrungen ihren Wert behalten. 
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ebenso einleuchtend un^a-ndbh- als volksetymologische Umdeutung von urva- 
v3bh- erklart ist) und bei WALra:-P 0 KORNY I 257 zu finden. 

Die Bildung von urna vabh- ist klar : es ist ein Kompositum mit Nomen 
agentis auf -i- im Hinterglied und abhangigem Nomen im Vorderglied (vgl. 
Whitney Sanskr. Gr.* § 1276 a, 1287 c, Wackernagel a. a. O. 224 § 92 d), 
wie z. B. V. saho-bhdri- “ Kraft nahrend ”, AV. pathi-?ddi- “ am Weg sitzend ”, 
V. pd4-grbhi- “-am Fuss ergreifend” (Name), SB. mano-'mu^- “den Sinn 
raubend.” Allerdings hat in diesen Bildungen das Hinterglied gewohnlich 
Tiefstufe Oder Vollstufe. Die Dehnstufe ist ausserst selten ; ich kenne nur 
hamsa-saci- als Namen eines Vogels (“Ganse begleitend”) in einem Mantra 
TS. 5, 5, 20, 1 1 = KathAsv. 7, 10 (181, 4) ; der Name pu^karasddi ApSS. ist 
wohl nur Verschreibung fiir pau^karasddi- Bohtlingk Wb. s. v.)*. Wir 
werden es also begrussen, wenn uns neuerdings die Kiirze in vdbhi- bezeugt 
ist : In dem Band Kr?na-Yajurveda (New edition). Part I (containing, 
AdMna and Punatadhi^a sections)^, ed. by Paijdit Vamansastri Kinjavade- 
KAR und BrahmasrJ R;amadik§it Hangal (Poona 1938) ist auch die oben ange- 
fiUirte Stelle des TB. abgedruckt (S. 3 Z 1. 3); aber unser Wort lautet dort 
nicht ur^a-v'abhayah, wie in der Ausgabe der Bibliotheca Indica, sondem 
Urtja-vdbhaya^,, und: Katre bemerkt in der Uebersetzung, die er zu dem 
genannten Buch beigesteuert hat, mit Recht : “ The word has not so far been 
rec»rded either in PW or pw.” (S. 4 f. Anm. 6). Ich zweifle nicht, dass dieses 
^rtpd-vdbhi- die urspriingliche Form des Wortes ist : die Vollstufe -vdbhi- 
entspricht der Norm weit besser als die Dehnstufe .v’abhi-. Da die Wurzel 
vabh- sonst verschwunden war, suchte man “ volksetymologisch ” Ankniipfung 
und fand sie zuerst wohl in dem Synonymen va- “ weben ” (daher die 
Umgestaltung zu vabhi-), dann an nabhi-, und schliesslich wurde -nabhi- 
nach der Regel anguri- : dasdnguld- (Wackern. a. a. O. 118 f. § 51 a) zu 
■fiabha-. 

Die Beibehaltung des a von urtia- im Vorderglied entspricht der Regel 
(Wackern. a. a. O. 49 § 21 aa), wenn auch Ersetzung des d durch d in 
solchen FMlen vorklassisch haufig ist (ebenda p). So heisst es VS. SB. 
SankhSS. uropd-sutrd- “ Wollfaden ”, AB. A^vGS. urTjd-stukd- “ Wollbiischel ”, 
TB. 3, 7, 4, 10 ; 6, 5 untd-mrdu- “ wollenweich ”, dagegen (wohl wegen der 
zweifachen Konsonanz) v. un^a-mradas- “ wollenweich ” ; von andem Verbal- 
determinativen vergleiche tnan etwa v. sena-ni- und ep. pjtmd-ni- “ Heer- 
fiihrer.” 

Der Doppelakzent der neuen Bezeugung des Wortes ist ebenfalls eine 
Altertiimlichkeit. Katre a. a. O. erinnert mit Recht an v. brdhmmjas-pdti-, 
§una1}-sepa- u. dgl (Wackern. a. a. O. 262 f. § 103 a) ; zu bemerken ist 
jedoch, dass diese und alle andern Falle von Doppelakzent (ebenda 41 § 17 b) 
andem Kompositionstypen angehoren : 6rm-vdbhi- ist meines Wissens das 
einzinge Beispiel fiir Doppelakzent in einem Kompositum mit r^erendem 

2. trber P. 6, 2, 40, 41 -sddi(n)- -vami- s. Wackern, a. a. O. 220 § 91f. a A. 

3. Seine Kenntnis verdanke ich der freundlichen Zusendung durch Prof. S. M. 
Katre in Poona. 
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verbalem Hinterglied ! Das gibt uns aber nicht etwa ein Recht, dieses Beispiel 
an2uzweifeln ; denn die von Katre angefiihrten Bemerkungen der Kommen- 
tatoren zeigen deutlich, dass auch ihnen der Doppelakzent vorlag. 

Es gibt iibrigens noch andere Worter, die an die behandelten anklingen. 
So schreibt die Ausgabe der Anand^r. Sanscrit Series in der Svetasvatara 
Upani§ad 6. 10 tantu-mbha- gegenliber urna-ndbha- der Ausgabe der Biblio- 
theca Indica ;• das kleine Peterburger Worterbuch belegt dieses tantu-ndbha- 
auch aus Sank, zu Badar. 2, 1, 25. Femer gibt es kl. tmtu-vdya- “ Weber ”, 
nach den Lex. und Gramm, auch “ Spinne '' nach den Lex. auch tmttra-vdya- 
“ Weber, Spinne ” und tantu-vdpa- “ Weber, das Weben ”, endlich tcmtu-vdnc- 
** das Weben Das Hinterglied -vdyd- von der Wurzel vd- “ weben ” (vgl. TB. 
-ddyd- “ gebend '' von dd~, v. upa sihayam “ das Herantreten von sthd ; 
P. 3, 1 . 141) kennt schon der RV. : vdso-vdya- ” Gewand webend ” 10, 26, 
6 c; dann AB. 8, 12, 3 und 8, 17, 2 tirascina-vdyc- “Querband” (eig. 

Querweber ”), ep. kl. ttmna-vdya- ‘‘Schneider” (“ Gestochenes webend”); 
also tmtu-vdya- tantTa-vdya- ” Faden webend Daraus ist umgestaltct tantu- 
vdpa durch Anschluss an vap- “ hinstreuen ” und tmtu-ndbha- durch Konta- 
mination mit uma-ndbha- {tantu-vdna- enthalt natiirlich ein Nomen actionis 
auf -{Q)na-), 

Zum Schluss ein Wort liber das Geschlccht dieser Worter fiir die Spinne. 
Es ware nicht notig wenn nicht Paul a. a. O. 57 urnandbhi- als Femini- 
num von urnandbha- bezeichnete well er gegen die geschichtliche Folge der 
Worter im Ai., aber seiner Etymologic urnandbha- — aw.* vatfiandwa- 
>vardnava- zuliebe, urnmdbha- flir die alteste Form halt (in den Zitaten 
aus dem PW. setzt er S, 56 richtig das Maskulinum an ! ) . Die Lexika geben 
aber fur alle diese Worter mannliches Gaschlecht an, und mit vollem Recht ; 
schon der Kompositionstypus urm-vdbhi- bewcist das Mask., natiirlich auch 
fiir die Umgestaltungen des Wortes ; auch spricht in den Belegen rein nichts 
fiir Femininum, wohl aber manches fiir ein Maskulinum, z. B. Kath. so 'yam 
urnaviibhih, MS. ye 'dhare td urndvdbhayah, 14, 5, 1, 23 sd ydiho 
*rnavabhis tdntmio 'ccdret “ wie diese Spinne vermittelst des Fadens aus sich 
herauskommt ”. 

Der Stammbaum der Bildungen ist also so herzustelien : 

TB. drnd-vdbhi- 

I , 

MS. Jima-vabhi- 

j , 

Kath. SB. %rm.vabhi- mva-mbhi- 

( V. autnavdhha- ). 

TB. BAU. urria-ndbhi-, pali unfta-ndbhi, 

Svet U. urna-ndbha- + kl. tantu-vdya- 


Svet U. tantu-ndbha- kl tantu-vdpa- 
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Way to Further Progress and Appeal to Research Scholars. 

I. Genesis of the Study of Ancient Indian History. 

Although the East India Company had ceased to be a purely trading 
company and had begun to take an active interest in the political condition 
of India since about the beginning of the second half of the 18th Century, 
it was not until the then predominant power of the Peswlas was gradually 
broken by making separate subsidiary alliances with the members of the 
Maratha Confederacy, and was finally crushed out of existence in 1818 during 
the Governor-Generalship of the Marquis of Hastings that the said Company 
can be deemed to have laid the foundation of the British Indian Empire. 
Shortly after that foundation was laid the work of its consolidation and re- 
construction was commenced with a view to its roots being planted as deep 
as possible in ordet to make it as permanent as human institutions could be 
and as human ingenuity and foresight could make it. Amongst the various 
steps that were taken towards that end on getting the constitution amended 
by an Act of Parliament in 1833 was the ascertainment of the history of India 
prior to the commencement of the struggles for supremacy between the British 
and the other European powers, the Portuguese and the French, who had 
aome possessions in India, in order that the mistakes of the past rulers of 
India may not be repeated by the British. 

IL Available Sources for that Study. 

2. There were ample materials for the study of that history upto the 
date of the first Mahomedan incursion in India headed by Mahomed of 

* This paper was read before the Ardiseology Section of the Tenth Session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference held at Tirupati in March 1940. 
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Gazni^, namely the first quarter of the 11th century, because the Mahome- 
dans had all along kept sufficient records in the Persian language of the most 
important events that had taken place since then. The task of ascertaining 
the vicissitudes through which the different provinces of India had passed 
prior to that date was however by no means easy for the European adminis- 
trators and historians, who had undertaken the study of Indian history, be- 
cause, whereas, on the one hand it could not be denied that the Indian civili- 
zation was at its zenith from a date long long prior to the commencement of 
what is called the mediaeval period, there was, on the other, a total absence of 
purely historical records thereof kept in Sanskrit or in any other language 
and such Sanskrit works as contained materials from which the necessary 
dates could be ascertained were so voluminous and so mixed up with mytho- 
logy that a very labourious research was required to be made for that pur- 
ix)se even after one acquired a workable knowledge of the language. Beforfe 
Mount Stuart Elphinstone undertook to write the first History of India in 
1833 such research work, so far as the Sanskrit works on law and general 
literature were concerned, had already been commenced by Oriental scholars 
like Sir William Jones and others, who founded the Bengal and Bombay 
Branches of the Royal Asiatic Society. But the vast mass of the Vedic, 
Pauranic and Prakrit literatures, from which historical materials could be gar- 
nered, had remained practically unexplored and much of it had also nemain- 
ed unknown to the European scholars. Some Christian missionaries had 
dived into a portion of it but they had been led to form some fantastic and 
unsavoury notions about the character of the Indian civilization. Elphinstone 
therefore stigmatized that source as unreliable and set down 326 B.c., the date 
of the incursion of Alexander the Great of Macedonia according to the Greek 
writers, as the earliest date from which the past history of India could be 
re-constructed. 


III. Commencement of Research Work and Its Reaction on History. 

3. Such evaluation of the known indigenous sources rendered it neces- 
sary to make scientific researches for more reliable ones. Towards that end, 
the authorities turned their attention to the collection of such other historical 
evidence as it was possible to procure on searching for epigraphs, coins, plates, 
tablets, relics of artistic works, grants and literary records. In order to cany 
out that plan, they created the posts of the Director of Archaeology in India 
and of the Superintendents of Circles for the Search of Sanskrit Mss., all 
over India. Thus, while on the one hand Cunningham, Burgess, Cousens, 
Fergusson, Princep and others carried out archaeological researches, PETER- 
SON, Bhandarkar, Rajendralal Mitra, Stein and others carried on the 


1. Technically speaking the first Mahomedan invading army that had ent^ 
India from the north-west was that of Mahomed Kasim and it ^d done m 
the last quarter of the 8th cehtury but it had touched only the 
Sind, and the principal Hindu States then in exist^ce in the interior mi ^ong 
the other borders had remained unaffected by it. 
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search for Sanskrit Mss., all over India. The former brought to light many 
hidden inscriptions, coins and relics and led to the development of the sciences 
of palaeography, epigraphy, numismatics and archaeology on which Cunning- 
ham, Princep, Peterson, Bhandarkar, Bhau* Daji, Bhagwanlal Indraji 
and others worked very hard and the latter aided further by the researches 
of the representatives of learned societies here and in Europe like Bhau Daji, 
Buhler and others led to the establishment of Mss. libraries at important 
centres in India like Poona, Calcutta, Benares, Jammu, Bikaner and Madras 
and in Europe like London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Rome &c., and to the appli- 
cation of the method of historical research to the interpretation of the Indian 
religious works. 

4. While this spade-work was in progress for nearly four decades Henry 
Beveridge published his Cofnprehensive History of India in 1862, Sir H. M. 
Elliot brought out his History of India in 8 volumes commencing from 1867 
and Cowell revised Elph instone’s History of India. The two former had 
not indeed sufficient materials before them because research work had been 
commenced shortly before they composed their works. But even Cowell, 
who had some pre-historic materials before him did not think it worth his 
while to collect and sift them with a view to arrange them chronologically 
and give them a place in a chapter on the history of a period prior to the 
date of Alexander’s incursion.^ 

5. The British Indian Government, however, made use of the results of 
the researches so far made by getting the volumes of the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Gazetteers composed and published for the benefit of its administra- 
tive officers. The Oxford University too decided to start independently lite- 
rary research work and inaugurated the Sacred Books of the East Series, in 
which were published English translations of important works in Sanskrit and 
other ancient eastern languages with critical notes, introductions &c. The 
Indian Universities too had by that time begun to turn out able Indian 
scholars. Dr. Max Muller, the general editor of the said series, therefore 
availed himself of the co-operation of some of those scholars like K. T. 
Telang in addition to the European oriental scholars like Buhler, Jolly, 
and others. A historical study of the Vedic literature was pursued also at 
other centres of learning in Europe and notably thereout in Germany by 
Roth, Schlegel, Goldstucker, Weber and others. As the result of all 
this literary activity of the European linguists, who already knew Greek and 
Latin, the Science of Comparative Philology was founded, the theory was esta- 
blished that the Indo-Aryan civilization was a sub-branch of the Indo-Iranian 
civilization, which itself was a branch of the Indo-European civilization and it 
was placed beyond the possibility of a doubt that the Jain and Buddhist 
works in Prakrit contained unmistakable data for the re-construction of the 
political history of India from the foundation of the Saisunaga dynasty at 
Girivraja in Magadha by King I§i4unaga in about 602 B.c. to the accession of 
Candragupta Maurya on the throne of Magadha, on extirpating the line of the 


2. V. A. Smith's Early History of India, Third Edition, Ch. I, p. 1. 
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Nandas between 323 and 321 B*c. with the assistance of the well-known states- 
man C&Dakya dia$ Vi^ugupta. Moreovier the Histories of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture by Weber, Max Muller, and Macdonell, Buddhist India by Rhys 
Davids, Bhandarkar's Early History of the Dekkan, and Pargiter’s Dynas- 
ties of the Kali Age had also shown the way to re-constmct Indian history from 
the indigenous sources. 

6. These were results so definite and based on such solid foundations 
that even the strictest votary of truth, sitting solemnly to weigh facts like a 
jury-man, which was the ideal of a historian set up by Goethe and adopted 
by Vincent Smith, ^ could not shut his eyes against them. Accordingly when 
the latter published the third edition of his Early History of India, ^ which 
is the earliest edition which seems to have come down to India, he recognised 
“ literary tradition " as a source of history buttressed by as much corrobora- 
tion as could be drawn from the works of the Greek travellers and ambassa- 
dors^ and devoted the first about 50 pages of the book containing 475 pages 
to a discussion as to the nature and reliability of the sources of information 
with regard thereto and the reliable facts which could be gathered therefrom. 
So far as political history was concerned, he pushed back its commencement 
to 602 B.c,, relying for that purpose on the conclusions drawn from the Bud- 
dhist and Jain - Prakrit works and as regards the condition prior to that date 
he made the following remarks, namely Modem research has brought to 
light innumerable facts of the highest scientific value concerning pre-historic 
India but the impossibility of assigning dates to the phenomena discovered 
excludes them from the domain of the historian whose vision cannot pass the 
line which separates the dated from the undated,’’^ although the latter may 
be invaluable for the purposes of ethnology, philology and other sciences. 
The great Sanskrit epics, he looked upon as “ of value as traditional pictures 
of social life in the heroic age ” but as not containing “ matter illustrating the 
political relations of states during the historical period.”^ 

IV. Progress in Research Work and in History. 

7. A decade, before that standard work on history appeared Lord 
CuRZON had begun to take an unusual interest in the archaeological depart- 
ment, He had got a special Act passed by the Indian legislature in order to 
empower it to take the necessary step towards the preservation of the ancient 

3. SmIth quotes in support of his view the following definition of the duty 
of a historian from the Maxims and Reflections of Goethe namely ; The histo- 
rian’s duty is to separate the true from the false, the certain from the uncertain and 
the doubtful from that which cannot be accepted. Every investigator must, before 
all things, look upon himxSelf as one who is summoned to sen^e on a jury. He has 
only to consider how far the statement of the case is complete and clearly set forth 
in the evidence. Then he draws his conclusion and gives his vote, whether it be that 
his opinion coincides with that of the foreman or not”. {Early History of India, 
Third edition, Introduction pp. 34.) 

4. Op. cit., Ch. I, p. 10. 

6. Op. at., Ch. I, p. 10, 


5. Op. Cit. Ch. II, p. 27. 
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monuments throughout the Indian Empire. He also re-organised the depart- 
ment and expanded it by appointing Superintendents of Circles under its 
Director-General and provided for a handsome recurring grant being placed 
at his disposal for enabling him to carry out the necessary repairs to the exist- 
ing monuments, to make arrangements for their preservation and also so far 
as may be possible to excavate new sites selected on the strength of reliable 
evidence. This gave an unusual impetus to the officers of the department to 
strive to assist the historians in their attempt to place the ancient history of 
India on a more solid basis than that of mere literary tradition. The dis- 
covery of the fort-wall of Rajagfha and Jarasandha’s Akhiada in Bihar was 
the outcome of this impetus. But for one reason or another it was not follow- 
ed up by excavations in the surroundings of those sites which might most 
probably have brought to light unmistakeable positive evidence' of the state- 
ments of facts contained in the literary works. The consequence was that 
archaeology remained what it had hitherto been, a hand-maid of history and 
could not become its guide along an untrodden path. And since the sciences 
of epigraphy and numismatics depend for the supply of the necessary materials 
for their advancement on archaeology, and since the votaries of that science 
limited their activity to the discovery of facts tending to confirm, correct or 
contradict the conclusions arrived at by historians from the literary sources 
or at best to fill in the gaps left by them, they too even in their highest flights 
could not pierce the layer of clouds at the 4th century b.c. which obstructed 
from the vision of the denizens of earth, the bright celestial region above it 
peopled by the Aryans of the Vedic and Epic ages. 

8. Therefore although literary research continued to progress, history 
remained static between the years 1914-19, as can be seen from the second 
impression of the Early History of India by Vincent Smith published in 1919 
and the second chapter of the Ancient History of India by D. R. Bhandarkar 
published by the Calcutta University in the same year. From the fact that 
the second edition of The Hindu History of A. K. Mazumdar of Dacca was 
published in 1920 it appears that its first edition must have been published 
before that but as at any rate the position of the history for the period 3000 
B.c. to 600 B.C. as re-constructed by him did not receive recognition at the 
hands of any university authorities the above observation remains unaffected 
by that fact. 

V. Indus Valley Civilization and Its Reaction on Historical Studies, 

9. The three or four years that followed 1919, which marked the con- 
clusion of the Great War by the Treaty of Versailles, were the years of some 
of the greatest upheavals not only in the contemporary political history but 
also in the ideas of scholars as to the ancient history of India. The great 
event which caused that upheaval was the accidental discovery in 1921 by 
the late Mr. R. D. Bannerji of certain seals at Mohenjo-daro in the Larkhana 
district of Sindh while digging up certain mounds there for the purpose of 
kx^ting an old Buddhist monastery, His chief, Sir J. Marshall, agreed 
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with him that those seals, though not capable of being deciphered, pointed to 
the spread of a pre-historic civilization in the region of the Indus Valley since 
similar seals had been found also at Harappa in the Punjab and encouraged 
him to make a determined effort to get the relics of that civilization from the 
deeper layers of the earth there. His effort was crowned with success bevond 
anybody’s expectation for it led to the discovery of three cities built one over 
the other, by a fairly civilized race of people, according to fixed plans, and 
of statues, images, implements, pottery, toys and ornaments besides seals of 
the above nature, from the buried houses, prayer and assembly-halls, gutters, 
roads, by-roads, wells &c. comprised in those cities. On their being subjected 
to a most careful scrutiny they led to the unmistakeable conclusion that those 
cities must have been built between 3000 and 4500 B.c. by an Anaryan race 
of people. A coraparision of those relics with those found at the sites of old 
Sumeria and Elma in Asia Minor led to the further conclusion that there 
must have been a close commercial intercourse and a cultural affinity between 
the Indus Valley people and the Sumerians. A patient study of the seals 
made by scholars like Rev. Father Heras has further made it possible to 
infer that the said people must have belonged to the Dravidian stock whose 
early home was in Baluchi^an and that their principal deities were Siva with 
or without his consort and the Mother Goddess and that even in that distant 
age Siva was being worshipped in the form of a Linga.^ All these conclusions 
stirred the historians to the very depths of their souls and set them thinking 
seriously whether in view of them it was right to adhere to the view that the 
political history of India Peally commenced from 600 to 650 B.c. As the 
result of this convulsion in the minds of the historians many works on revised 
history had been published since 1921, the notable ones amongst which were 
the following namely ; — Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, by F. E. 
Pargiter, 1922 ; Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, by E. J. Rapson, 1922, 
Early History of India, by V. A. Smith, 1924, A Sketch of the History of 
India by Dodwell, 1925, Ancient and Medieval Hindu India,, and Downfall 
of Hindu India, by C. V. Vaidya, between 1924-26, Hindu India, Parts 1 & 2, 
by S. K. Ayyangar, 1927, Outlines of Ancient Indian History and Civiliza- 
tion, by R. C. Mazumdar, 1927, A History of India, by Sriniwas and Ayyan- 
gar, 1927, Chronology of Ancient India, by S. N. Pradhan, 1927, Mohenjo- 
ddro and the Indus Vcdley Civilization, Vols I to III, by Sir J. Marshall, 
1931, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vols. I & II, by Hema Chandra 
RoychaudHari, 1931, Political History of India, by the same author, 1932, 
Imperial History of India, by K. P. Jayaswal, 1934, Pre-historic Ancient and 
Hindu India by R. D. Bannerji, 1934, and Cambridge Shorter History of 
India, by Allan, Haig and Dodwell, 1934. Thereout Jayaswal’s work is 
an English translation of a Chinese version of a Sanskrit work on history com- 
mencing from 700 b.c. The writers of the rest of the works can be divided 
into two classes, the radical historians and the conservative histonans. In the 

7. Pre-historic Ancient and Hindu India, by R. D. Bannerji, 1984, Foreword 
by D. A, Mackenzie, p. vii, 
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first class fall Pargiter, Rapson, Vaidya, S. K. Ayyangar, R. C. Muzum- 
DAR, Srinivasa and Ayyangar, Pradhan, and Bannerji and in the second 
V. A. Smith represented by S. M. Edwards, Dodwell, H. M. Raychau- 
diiari and Allan, Haig and Dodwell. These two classes are distinguish- 
able by the amount of enthusiasm and frankness with which they availed 
themselves of the results of the literary researches made during the period 
preceding the composition of the work of each although owing to the changed 
outlook almost all of them were compelled to devote a first few pages of their 
works to an account of the ancient geographical situation of the Indian Penin- 
sula and the changes it had undergone during nearly the last 5000 years, the 
early and later Vedic civilization and the civilization of the epic period and the 
post-epic pieriod down to about 650 B.c., when according to the Buddhist 
works in Pali and Jain works in Ardhamagadhi there were 16 states in North- 
ern India.® 


VI. Problem Left Unsolved By Them. 

10. In spite of this changed outlook which is no doubt due to the archae- 
ological discovery above referred to, and in spite of so many histories having 
been composed in the meanwhile, it cannot be denied that the only original 
attempts to push back the beginning of political history to a distant past were 
those of Pargiter and Pradhan, the others having merely summarised the con- 
clusion arrived at by the research scholars in the meanwhile. Of these two 
again, Pradhan seems to have attempted to re-construct history from the 
later Vedic age downwards, the most outstanding personality wherein was 
Divodlasa, son of Vadhrya^va of Ka4i and the most notable event in whose 
life recorded in the Rgveda is a battle with Sarhbara and Varci in which 
he had the help of one Dafeiratha, who is identified with the father of Rama- 
candra. The learned doctor has arrived at the conclusion that this event 
must have occurred about 1514 b.c.® and taking that as the starting point 
he has attempted to make out connected lines of contemporaneous kings of 
several dynasties continued upto the time of Buddha and Mahavira. For 
establishing their contemporaneity he has made use of data obtainable from 
the Vedas, the Brahmanas, the Upani§ads, the Sutras, the Epics and also some 
Buddhist and Jaina canonical books. The above conclusion, though arrived 
at after so much extensive and intensive research, deserves to be examined 
seriously and carefully because the author seems to have overlooked certain 
data not consistent with his conclusion. And even he has not pursued the 
subject further and tried to give a connected history of the period between 
1514 B.C. and 583 B.c. as it oxild be gathered from the sources which he had 
tapped. As for Pargiter, he seems to have relied almost exclusively on the 
Pauiapic tradition and the result which he anived at was such as to compel 

8. E.g., see History of India, by Srinivas and Aiyangar, Part 1. Hindu 
India, pp. 1 to 36. Pre-histmk Ancient and Hindu India, Bk. I, pp. 1-58. The Cam- 
bridge Shorter History of India by Allan, Haig, and Dodwell, pp. 1 to 15, 

9. Chronology of Ancient Ittdia, Qi. XV, pp. 168-76. 
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Dr. Raychaudhari to criticise it in the following words : — “ But the scheme 
of chronology proposed by them (i.e. Pargiter and other scholars of his 
class ) on the basis of this (i.)e. the Pauranic tradition) has not yet been 
thoroughly discussed and tested so that it can be safely adopted in any survey 
of Indian history. The earliest land-marks known for certain in Indian his- 
tory are still ‘*the approximate dates of the! Achsemenian invasion of India 
(Cir. 520-18 B.C.), and of Alexander’s irruption (Cir. 326-25 b.c.). By cal- 
culating backward from these dates and with the assistance of the chronicles 
of the Brahmans, Jains and Buddhists a rough chronological frame-work has 
been established from about 600 b.c. downwards.”^® Allan, Haig and Dodwell 
writing in 1934 also deplore the lack of reliable materials for the re-construc- 
tion of Ancient Indian history in the following telling phraseology namely : — 
“ The most striking feature of the literature of Ancient India when comi^ared 
with the European is the absence of historical works. It has no Herodotus 
or Thucydides, no Livy or Tecitus. The early literature is entirely religious 
and exegetic in origin and while the important data regarding the social life 
of the i>eopIe can be deduced from it, it contains little reference to historical 
events and still less matter of chronological value.” They have illustrated 
this remark by a specific reference to the Epics while as regards the Puranas 
they say : — The Puranas, whose authors might in some ways be compared to 
our mediaeval chroniclers, are mainly legendary and mythological collections ; 
they contain a certain amount of genealogical matter, the historical signi- 
ficance of which it is difficult to cstimate.’’^^ Having thus dismissed the Epic 
and Pauranic sources they came to the Sanskrit and Pali works of the Bud- 
dhist period and remark : — ” The historical data that can be gathered from 
the Sanskrit and Pali literature cannot be despised but interi)retation is often 
difficult and there is an entire lack of chronological data. It is with the help 
of synchronisms given by foreign, mainly Greek and Chinese, writers that the 
chronology'’ of Indian history has been built up.”^-^ Such being their opinion, 
although they had some good things to say about the Indus Valley culture, 
they commenced Indian history proper from the date of the incursion of 
Alexander preceded by a short account of the Kingdom of Magadha, which 
existed at that time, occupying a few pages (16 to 20). 

11. This undoubtedly means that the historians of India whose opinions 
carry weight with the authorities and are imbibed ad hoc by the university 
students here and abroad, are not prepared to extend the scope of ancient 
Indian history beyond the seventh century B.c., whatever the quantity and 
quality of the facts deduced solely from the indigenous literary records, unless 
they can lay their hands on some sure data enabling them to fix up definite 
chronological periods in which such facts can be deemed to have occurred. We 

10. The Dynastk History ^of Northern India, Vol. I, Introduction pp. XXXI-II. 

11. The Cambridge Shorter History of India, Part L Ch. I, Sources and Early 
History” p. 1. 

12. Op. cit. 

13. Op. Cit., p. 5ff. 
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cannot afford to ignore their opinions. Can we then bear to look unconcern- 
ed at the present unfortunate extrangement that has taken place between the 
peevish son, history and his two living parents, archaeology and oriental re- 
search? Our patriotism, our love for truth and our ambition to secure for 
our country an honoured place in the coming new world-order by making 
an admirable contribution to the stock of the world’s knowledge of the first 
appearance of human life on earth, of the different currents into which it has 
flown, of the forces which have impeded and those which have invigorated 
their flow during their long journey in the plains of time and of the occasional 
conflicts between the mutually irreconcilable ones amongst them such as the 
one we are witnessing to-day and to the foresight and resourcefulness required 
in determining the future course or courses of those currents, would not allow 
us to do that What then shall we do to bring about an amicable settlement 
of that family dispute? 

VII. Ways and Memis To Solve It. 

12. The easiest way that readily suggests itself to anyone interested in 
this affair is that individual scholars should in right earnest sit down to work 
on the available materials in order* to supply the want of history. That it 
is not however the surest way is already proved by the experience we have 
had during the last quarter of a century. There has been no dearth of en- 
thusiastic individual scholars in India. We have seen that some such have al- 
ready worked hard on the materials brought to light upto the time that they con- 
cieved the idea of making a substantial contribution to the re-construction of 
ancient Indian history and produced historical works commencing from the 
Vedic period. But we have also seen that they have failed to impress the 
cool thinkers who are at the helm of affairs at the leading universities. They 
would apparently nod their heads only if something tangible is discovered in 
support of what the Indian literary works lead us to believe. The officers 
of the Archaeological Department now fortunately headed by the Indian scho- 
lar of the calibre and established reputation of R. B. K. N. Dikshit and the 
leading lights of certain private institutions here and in the West have not been 
slow to realize their duty in the matter. The latest reports to hand show 
that certain sites situated in the Ranchi and Singhbhum districts of Bihar 
have been dug up departmentally and relics of the palaeolithic or at least the 
neolithic age were discovered therein, that excavations carried on by Dr. K. 
A. A. Ansari at Bijnor, Dehra Dun and other places outside the Indus Valley 
have confirmed the belief held by some scholars that the kind of civilization 
which was prevalent in the parts of Sindh, and Punjab watered by the Indus 
in pre-historic times was not confined to that region but had extended to the 
Ganges delta as well^^ and that the department had also sought the guidance 
of a British archaeologist named Sir Leonard Wooley on getting its activities 

14. “ Times of India," dated October 5th, 1939. 

15. Annual Bibliography of Indum Archaeology, (1936), published by the Kem 
Institute, Leyden ; Pk)ona Orientalist ^ IV, 1 & 2, p. 91. 
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during the last few years critically examined by We also learn that 

an American school of Iranian and Indie Studies has been taking an active 
interest in the re-construction of the cultural history of India on scientific lines 
and had in 1935 sent to India a deputation headed by Dr. Earnest Mackay 
charged with the duty of gauging by experimental field-work the extent of the 
Mohenjo>-daro civilization and that its labour and outlay were amply reward- 
ed by the recovery of such an unusually large number of such antiquities from 
a sife near Chanu-daro in the Nawab^ah district in Sindh, as throw “ a new 
light on the problem of the successive cultures that flourished in the Indus 
Valley in the third millennium These discoveries striking as they are, 

have, iiistead of solving the riddle of the Mohenjo-daro civilization, added yet 
another to it, namely that of the chronological sequence or the co-existence of 
different types of civilizations, Aryan and Anaryan, in the same area. In view 
of that can we hope that the formation of Field Clubs for condurting excava- 
tions at several places in the United Provinces, Bihar, Gujarat, Kathiawad, 
Kamatak and other provinces which the learned Director-General has advised 
in order that the efforts of the Government department may be supplemented 
by non-official ones backed up by financial support from philanthrophic re- 
sourceful gentlemen would tend to an early solution of the riddle ? I believe, 
not, so long as the stray inferences suggested by the relics that have been and 
may hereafter be discovered remain unsupplemented by other corroborative 
evidence which would enable the historians to make out a connected and dated 
account of the period or periods to which the relics relate. Where shall we 
search for such evidence ? 

13. The answer to that question is that archaeological research is only 
one of the wheels of the slowly-moving cart of our political history. It has 
another wheel, namely that of literary research. An impatient listener is likely 
to murmur at once that it has already been tried and found wanting. To him 
I appeal to bear with me for a while. I agree that there are no such contem- 
porary foreign records as the historians are accustomed to rely on for the period 
commencing from the incursion of Alexander of Macedonia. They do not, 
however, exhaust all the available materials. It cannot be denied by any 
honest and open-hearted thinker that such of the Indian literature as has been 
preserved for our generation by the much-maligned Brahman community and 
the conservative Sannyasis and Sadhus is still considerably extensive and 
valuable even from the purely secular stand-point. It is true that our country 
had produced no Herodotus or Thucydides, no Livy or Tacitus, but that is due 
to the predominently religious character of the civilization which has survived 
in a modified form’ through several thousands of years and it is due to that very 
character that this country can boast of having admirably preserved at consi- 
derable risk and sacrifice and with infinite and unparralleled reverence the 
records not cmly of events which occurred ever since the development of human 

16. Report on the work of the Archxologkal Survey of India, by Sir Leonard 

WOOLEY, 1938. ^ 

17. A.B.I.A,, Leyden, (1936) ; Room, IV, 1 & 2, pp. 90-91. 
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life on earth but also of those which some of the seers had in their ecstatic 
visions witnessed just as they had occurred ever since the idea of “ being 
mainfold arose in the mind of “ The Qne.”^* Thus in India history becomes 
a branch of anthropology, anthropology that of cosmology and cosmology that 
of metaphysics generally and of its two branches epistemology and ontology 
in particular. The names of those great seers and sages who contributed to 
the development of these records from eon to eon are so numerous that a 
mere mention thereof instead of occupying a line or a page would occupy 
several pages. I can anticipate being confronted with the fact that the great 
European and Indian savants of the 19th and the first three decades of the 20th 
century had explored all the available Vedic literature and brought to light all 
the best points therein. But let me remind this audience that in recent years 
even European scholars have begun to realize that the way in which the said 
literature has been interpreted by the Oriental scholars so far, is not the only 
possible way of interpreting it and that one of the alternate ways is the one in 
which the great Smftikaras, amongst whom I include the authors of the epics 
also, understood it and interpreted it in their works in the age succeeding the 
Vedic after some upheaval, whose effect must have been so extensive and deep- 
rooted as to make re-organization of the social fabric, on keeping in view the 
changed circumstances, necessary and to embody its scheme in a language 
which the majority of those for whose benefit it was meant could easily under- 
stand, as distinguished from the old Vedic. But considerable progress will have 
to be made before the necessity to interpret the Vedic literature would arise. 
Our immediate purpose can be served by the Itihasas and Pur^s and to 
some extent the Br^maj^as including the Aryanyakas and the Upani^ds. I 
agree that in the mixed and somewhat exaggerated forms in which the accounts 
of the races which inhabited this country according to tradition, appear in 
the Itihasas and Puranas they can be of no use to a secular historian. But 
that is exactly where the oriental scholars can help the historians. As made out 
by me in my paper on the Historical Value of Puranic Works^^ the facts that 
can be gathered from them can be scientifically tested by comparison with 
similar facts relating to the same period gathered from another independent 
source, e.g. the Jain Pur^as in the case of the Mahabharata period^o and 

18. It willed I am one ; let me be manifold " ; Chdndogya Vpanishat, VI, 
2 ^ 3 . 

19. JouTfud of the Gujarat Research Society, I, 4, pp. 102-25. 

20. The reason which makes these Pui^as available for the colledion of his- 
torical facts of the above-mentioned period is that the history of the Indian religion 
contains to my mind clear evidence of the Jain and Bhagavat sects being the offshoots 
of a single sect started by way of protest against the doctrine that the highest goal of 
man was to secure happiness in this world and in the Swarga ruled over by Indra 
by the performance oi animal sacrifices and of their having held in reverence several 
important personages of the pre-Mahfibharata period and preserved their memories 
in literary compositions made in a PiSk|t dialect and traditionally handed down till 
committed to writing. It is therefore desirable for the Hindu writers to shake off 
their prejudice that the Jain accounts are only perverted versions of stories borrowed 
from the Hindu literature. 
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those which pass that test can be safely pressed into the service of secular 
history. It is no doubt true of them too that the facts of history are at times 
mixed with legends or twisted for the purpose of exalting the dogma of their 
own sect in the eyes of their readers. Great and minute circumspection would 
therefore be required in selecting facts from them also as in selecting them 
from the orthodox Puimas. It would be necessary in some cases to remove 
the sectarian varnish which may be found applied to them in order to suit 
the particular purpose their writers had in view. Once this is done in the 
case of both the sets of facts they become ready for comparison and out of 
them that can be taken to answer the purpose of the historian which in view 
of his knowledge of the other relevant circumstances appears to him more 
rational. In forming that judgment, however, it must be borne in mind that 
mutability is the inherent characteristic of all the products of nature, that the 
heart and head of man are susceptible of development in several other direc- 
tions than those known to us in this age, that human thoughts are capable of 
being expressed in other ways besides that in which we are habituated to ex- 
press them and that nature could have revealed her secrets to the human beings 
of a far distant age as the result of a method of approach different from that 
with which we have become familiar for the last centuries. If these truths 
are borne in mind while working on the above materials I feel sure that we 
would be able to get several important facts which would serve as landmarks 
on the road which we have to traverse and supply many of the missing links 
which the research workers are striving to get. 


(To be Continued,) 
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ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATIONS* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

AG. I. 17. 6 : P<iscdt kdrayi^yamdmsydvasthdya iito^nd apah samd- 
mya ** U^^ena Vuya udakenehi ” iti. 

Trans : (The father) taking his position to the west of (the boy) for 
whcwn the ceremony is being performed, pours cold and hot water together 
with the mantra ‘ With hot water, O Vayu, come hither 

The context is the ceremony of Caula [or forming the (hair-) crest] per- 
formed in the boy’s third year. 

Sources : AV. VI. 68. l^^=(a) Ayamagan savita k§ureiia (b) U^nena 
vdya udakenehi \ (=Savitr has come here with the razor) : clause (b) 
as will be seen, is identical with our jormula. The hymn AV. 68 in its 
liturgical employment accompanies the act of shaving. 

PG. 2. 1. 6 has the identical formula and variants of it are found in 
other Sutra texts such as SMB., APMB., MG., GG., etc. 

AG. I. 17. 7. Tdsam grhitvd navamtam dadhidrapsdn vd, pradak^inam 
§ira8 trir undati (a) * Aditih kesm vapatu/ (b) ' Apa undantu varcase * iti. 

Trans : Taking (some water) out of those (i.e., the mixture of hot and 
cold water referred to in the preceding sutra) and fresh butter or globules 
of dadhi (curds), (the father) moistens (the boy’s) head three times from 
the left to the right, with the mantra “ May Aditi cut (thy) hair ; may the 
waters moisten (thee) for glory.” 

Sources : The first two padas of the verse : AV. VI. 68. 2 [immediately 
following the one (AV. VI. 68. 1“^) quoted under the preceding sutra] are : — 
(a) Aditih smasru vapatu (b) Apa undantu varca&d\r This part is 
identical with our mantra except for the word smasru instead of our 
kesdn but this does not make it a different mantra for the following 
reason : Our text while describing the Goddna ceremony later presciibes in 
AG. I. 18. 3. the employment of the same mantras that are employed here 
for the Caula ceremony with the modification that the word "Smasru' is 
to be substituted for the word ‘ kesa' I So the AV. Mantra above (AV. VI. 
68. 2) is exactly the mantra prescribed in our texts for the 'godlana’ cere- 
mony as the Oha (modified form) of the mantra cited under this sutra. 
The AV. verse, then, is definitely the source of our mantra. 

It is interesting to find out in what sacrificial context, such mantras 


Continued from p. 110 od Vol. 111. 
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(treating of hm-dressmg) were possibly employed in other Samhitas ! TS. 
1. 2. 1. 1. reads ‘Apa undantu (jivase dirghiayutvlaya) varcase’. The part 
outside the brackets is identical with our (b). The two formulas immeldiate- 
ly foUotmng TS. 1. 2. 1. 1. are identical with those that follow in our text ! 
Evidently then these TS. formulas stand in a close relation to the formulas 
cited in this Kandika. The TS. context is the shaving of the whiskers of 
the sacrificer, which is part of his bath etc. as a preparation for his initiation 
into the Soma-sacrifice. 


AG. I. 17. 8 and 9. Daksine kesapakse trini trini kusapihjuldny abhy- 
dimdgrdnl nidadhdti (a) ' Osadhe trdyasvainam' iti IjSII (b) * Svadhite 
mainam hinisih ' iti nispidya lauhena ksurena j 1 9 | ] 

Trans : (8). Into the right part of the hair, he inserts three {and again) 
three Kusa bunches with the ends pointing towards (the boy) himself (i.e., 
three each time before cutting the hair) with the formula ‘O Herb! protect 
him ' (9) With the mantra * O Axe ! do not injure him/' he presses a copper 
razor (on the kuisa bunches). 

Sources : As pointed out under the preceding Sutra, TS. 1. 2. 1. 1. has 
both the formulas (a) and (b) in an identical form. VS. 4. 1. also has 
them in exactly the same context as in the TS. (which has been described 
already). But these two formulas occur also in these two Sarhhitas elsewhere 
and in other Samhitas and Btahmanas, so frequently that the contexts in which 
they are employed may be classified as follows : (1) Shaving of the whiskers 
of the Soma-sacrificer, as in TS. 1. 2. 1. 1 (mentioned already). (2) The 
cutting of the ‘ Yupa ' by the adhvaryu with the aid of a carpenter. The 
address ‘ Osadhe ' in this case is appropriate because darbha grass is placed 
on the Yupa (just as Ku^ grass is inserted into the hair) before cutting it ; 
compare TS. 1.3. 5.1 and VS. 5.42 (pointed out by Stenzler on p. 43). 
(3) Cutting of the Omentum in an animal sacrifice, 'Osadhe' in this case 
being addressed to a grass-blade placed on the navel of the victim ; Compare 
TS. 1. 3. 9. 2 ; and VS. 6.15 mentioned by Stenzler p. 431. 

The two formulas are also met with in the sB. and the Srauta Sutras 
of Klatyayana, Apastamba and M&nava, in one or the other of these three con- 
texts, the first one (the shaving of the whiskers of the Soma-sacrificer) being 
almost an exact Srauta counterpart of our Grhya ceremony ! 


AG. L 17. 10 : Pracchinaiti : (a) ‘ Yendvapat savitd ksurena {b) Somasya^ 
rdjno Vanmasya vidvm 1 (c) tena brahmdno vapctedamasya (d) dyusmdn 
jaradastiT yaihdsM ' iti. 

Trans : He#then cuts [(thet hair) and the Kusa bunches laid thereon] 


with the mantra a 

“That razor by which Savitp the knowing one, shaved (the hair) of 

Soma the King and of Varuipa, with that, ye Brahmanas, shave now his 
(hair), so that he may be long-lived and reach old age. 

Sources : For Clauses (a), (b) and (c), Prof. Stenzler refers to AV. 
VI §& 3 The first three i^das of this verse are identical wth our (a) to 
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(c) and appear to be their sources, particularly as AV. VI. 68. 1 and 2 are 
responsible for the formulas cited in the preceding sutras AG. I. 17. 6 and 7 
as shown above. The first three padas are also traced to TB. 2.7.17.2 which 
is interesting as revealing another sacrificial context for formulas of this type 
viz. the shaving of the king before mounting the chariot in the ‘ Coronation * 
ceremony. The three padas are also traced to APS, 22. 28, 6 and parallel 
Sutra-texts with slight variations, (d) The fourth plada is traced in an 
identical form to AV. VIII. 21*^ occurring in a hymn directed against witch- 
craft. It is also found in RV. Khila X. 128. 9^' and VS 34. 52^^ with 
" yathasam' for our ' yathdsad". This pada is a general prayer for long life, 
easily detachable from the first three padas, to which it seems to have been 
tacked on here, by our text. 

AG. I. 17. 12 : {a) 'Yena dhdta brh-aspater (b) agner indrasya cdyu^e 
vapat \ (c) tena ta dyuse vapdmi (d) suslokydya svastaye' iti dvitiyam\ 

Trans : (He cuts the hair) a second time with the mantra ‘That with 
which Dhiatf has shaven (the head) of Brhaspati, Agni and Indra, (to en- 
sure) long life, with that I shave (thy head), (to secure) for you, long life, 
fame and welfare. 

Sources : The mantra is traced to VSK. III. 9. 5. (a) Yena dhata 
brhaspater (b) indrasya cayu§e vapat, (c) tena te vapami brahmaj>a (d) jiva- 
tave jivanaya 1| The first two piadas are identical, save for the omission 
of the superfluous ‘ agneli’ at the beginning of our (b) ; the general sense of 
the verse is the same and the variations in the last two padas are such as occur 
in the different versions of the same Grhya-mantra in the different sakh^s. 

Prof. Stenzu:r (p. 44) thinks that in the first line dyuse is probably 
a later addition but I think that dyuse is wanted in both the hemistichs 
for the parallelism of the acts : human and divine. Probably, Stenzler thought 
so, because the second pada is metrically faulty, being too long and would 
be improved by the omission of some superfluous word which according to him 
was dyuse. But VSK. III. 9, 5*^ the source of our mantra suggests that 
it is the word ' agneb ’ that is superfluous in our mantra and the VSK-pada 
which omits it is metrically faultless. Nor does the sense of the verse suffer 
by the omission of ‘ agnefi 

AG. I. 17. 13 : (a) ‘ Yena bhuyasca rdtrydm {b) jyok ca pasydti suryam 
(c) tena ta dyus^ vapdmi {d) suslokydya 'iti tjttyam | 

Trans : (That) whereby, further, during the night and for long, he may 
see the sun— with that I shave thy (head) for thine long life, fame and wel- 
fare. 

Pdda (a) : The literal translation above, which closely follows the order 
of the words shows that the first two pddas as they stand hardly make any 
good sense, ‘ he may see the sun at night ’ being the puzzle ! 

Prof. Stenzler whose work was published in 1865, remarks (p. 44) 
that he reads the pdda {a), as given above, because all the MSS and the 
Prayoga-ratna agree in giving that version although it is on the face of it, 
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corrupt and that Paraskara 11. 1. 16 gives it in a better form. Prof. Oldenberg 
also follows the above version and draws attention to Paraskara’s variant 
in a footnote (p. 185). 

It is surprising that the reading of the Bibliotheca Indica edition, ('pub- 
lished in 1866-69) ‘ Yena bhuyas cardtyayam ' of the first pada which gives an 
excellent sense has not been noticed by Prof. Oldenberg whose translation 
appeared in 1886. The Trivandrum edition (since published) has the same 
reading. The parallel passage APMB 2. 1. 5'^ has the same piada. MG. 1. 21. 
6'‘ is also the same pada with only the variation, ‘ caratyayam ’ for * cara- 
tyayam \ So the reading of Stenzler’s MSS should be corrected into ‘ yena 
bhuyas carMyayam ’ which could easily be corrupted into ‘ bhuyas ca tatryam’. 
The reading of PG. II. 1. 16'' ‘yena bhuris cara divam’ cannot be adopted 
as Stenzler’s reading is too remote from it to be supposed to have been 
a possible corruption of it. 

PMa (b) : — This pada is found in APMB 2. 15b, in PG. 11. 1. 16a 
with ‘ pasyhsi ’ for ‘pasyati’ and in MG. 1. 21. 6 with ‘ pasyati ’ for pasyati, 
which are unimportant variations and has not suffered corruption like Pada 
(a). Compare—RV. IX. 4 6”^ ‘Jyok pasyema suryam'. 

Pddas (c) and (d) : — These are the same as the last two padas of the 
mantra cited in the preceding sutra, which shows that the mantra is a per- 
fectly legitimate makeshift composition of the sutra period as, besides, it 
is traced to no early vedtc text. 

The translation of the first two padas (adopting the reading of the Biblio- 
theca Indica edition for the first pada) would be ‘That whereby he may 
further live and see the sun long’ etc. 

AG: — I, 17. 16. Ksuratejo nimrjet : (a) ''Yat k^urem marcayald 
supeSasd (b) Vapid ViCpasi hesdn (c) sunddhi siro {d) mdsydyuh pramosir'' 
iti. 

Tram. He wipes off the edge of the razor (with the Mantra) -‘In 
that with a harmful (though) well-sharpened razor, (thou) a shaver, shavest 
(his) hair, clean his head but do not steal away his life. 

Sources : Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg compare AV. VIII. 2. 17. 
(APMB., PG., HG. and MG. also have parallel verses). This AV. verse 
is the same as our verse witli the following variations 

In (a) AV. reads ‘ sutejasd ’ (which is also- the reading of MG. 1. 21. 7^^) 
for our * supesasd* (found in PG. 2. 1. 19'' ; HG. 1. 9. 16' and APMB. 2. 1 
7^). In (b) AV. has ‘Kesasmasm’ (found in APMB. and HG.) for our 
‘Keim’ (found in PG. and MG.). That this latter is no variation really, 
as our text prescribes this same mantra in AG. I. 18. 3 with the AV. variant^ 
in the Godiana ceremony has been already noted. The reading 'Vaptar' 
(O Shaver !) in HG. and MG. is better (as agreeing well with ‘ vapasi^ the 
verb in the 2nd. person singular) than our ‘ Vapta ’ though it is also found 
in AV. and PG. In pada (c) our ‘Sunddhi’ (also found in APMB., PG. 
MG.) is a much better reading than the puzzling AV. reading ' Sumbhm" or 
'Sumbham\ The reading ' Mukkam' in AV. and HG. for our ‘5iro’ does 
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not constitute a variation as it makes the plada parallel to our AG. I. 18. 5. 
which is a modification of this pada to suit the God&na celremony. 

It may be noted that ‘ shaving ' as the business of a professional barber 
is mentioned through a simile in RV. X. 142. 4^^ — “ Vapteva smasru vapasi 
prabhuma '' | addressed to Agni. 

AG. I. 17. 17. Ndpiiam sisydt : “ Sito^nabhir adbhir abartham kurvdno ’ 
k^a^van kusalikuru '' iti, 

Trans : He instructs the barber : ‘ Doing what^ever is done with water, 
with (this mixture of) hot and cold waters, arrange in order C Kusalikuru' 
is a euphemism for ‘ vapa ’ shave) the hair. 

Sources : The mantra (technically a praii§a), has parallels in PG. 11. 1, 
21 = * Ak^a:t}van parivapa' (pointed out by Stenzler) and in Kaus. 54. 1— • 
‘ akscmvan vapa kesasmasruroma parivapa, nakhdni ca kuru ’ which explains 
and amplifies our ' kusalikuru \ 

AG I. 18. 5 : ‘ Sunddhi siromukham mdsydyuh pranwsir ’ Hi. 

Trans. (The mantra cited in I. 17. 16 for the ‘Caula’ ceremony re- 
appears in a modified form here in the Godana — ceremony) ‘ Clean his head 
and face ; do not steal away his life’. 

Context. I. 18. 1 lays down that the rules for the Godana ceremony 
are the same as for the ‘ Caula ’ ceremony described in the Section 1. 17. Now 
I. 18. 3 says that the mantras employed in both the rites are also the same 
with the modification that for the ' CJodana ’ ceremony the word ‘ Smasru ’ is 
to be substituted for the word ‘ Kesa ’ wherever it occurs in the Mantras of 
the ‘Caula’ rite. In this Sutra, our text actually gives an illustration of 
this rule for the modification of mantras. The mantra cited here is, for 
example the modification (technically called ‘Uha’) of the latter part of the 
mantra cited in I. 17. 16. in connection with an exactly parallel ritual act 
in the ‘ Caula ’ ceremony. 

The significance of the use of ‘ Sirah ’ as well as ‘ mukham ’ in the man- 
tra is as follows : ‘Clean the face (mukham) ’ is appropriate in the cere- 
mony of ‘Godana* (shaving the beard) but the addition of ‘sirah’ (Clean 
the head and the face) is explained by the practice prevalent among ortho- 
dox persons in India of shaving the head along with the beard and never 
shaving the beard only, leaving the hair on the head untouched. 

Sources : These have been pointed out under AG. I. 17. .16 where it 
has been shown that AV. VIII, 2. 17*^ with its reading ‘ Mukham ’ is parallel 
to this mantra. 

AG. 1. 18. 6 : “ Kesasmasrulomanakhdny udaksamsthdni kuru ” iti samr 
presyati. 

Trans : (In this ceremony) he instructs (the barber) ‘ Cut (‘ kuru ’ = do, 
is a euphemism for ‘vapa’ like ‘kusalikuru’) the hair on his head (ke§a), 
face (iSmasru) and body (loma) finishing (them) in the north’. 

Prof. Oldenberg states (p. 186) what according to Narayaija, is the 
full formula. The fact is that our text implies that the formula given in 1.17.17. 
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for the ‘ Caula ’ ceremony is to be employed in the Godiana ceremony also 
with the necessary modifications which only are given in this sutra, the rest 
being taken over from I. 17. 17. 

Sources : Kaus 54. 1 quoted above under I. 17. 17 is a formula parallel 
to this one. Kaus. 53. 19 — ‘ Yat k^metiety ’ udakpatreiia ksurenn iti 
( = the razor is held so that its blade points towards the north] furnishes 
an explanation of ‘ Udaksarhsthlani kuru ’ in our formula. When the razor 
blade points towards the north, the hair on the north side only of the ycHith’s 
head and face can be cut. As the youth must face the east, the hair are cut 
so that they end i.e. the hair cut last are those on the north or his left sida 

AG. I. 18. 7 : Aplutya vdgyatah sthivdhahse^am dcdryasakdse vacam visr- 
jeta ‘Varam daddmi' iti. 

Trans. After bathing and remaining silent (lit. controlled in sp)eech) for 
the rest of the day, he should release speech (i.e. break the silence) with the 
formula ‘ I give a vara (i.e. a free gift)’. 

Context. This marks the end of the godana ceremony. 

Sources : Not only the formula but the words (‘ vacarh visrjeta’) of this 
sutra also, seem to be based on the passage (8. 9. 5. 7.) of the AB. which runs 
“ Atha yad ‘ varam daddmi jitya abhijityai, vijityai, saihjitya ’ iti vacam visrj- 
ata etad vai vaco jitarii yad dadamityaha ” (when he breaks hisi silence with 
the words ‘ I give a free gift for victory etc.’ that indeed is the victory of 
speech that he says ‘ I give’). The context is the placing of a kindling-stick 
on the Ahavaniya fire in the Punarabhiseka ceremony. In SB. 13. 4. 1. 10 
also, we have ; Varetia vacam visrjate "varam daddmi brahmane". = He 
releases sijeech with (the announcement of) a ‘Vara’ or free gift etc. With 
these words uttered at the time of the morning oblation to the fire, the sacrificer 
and his wives break the silence observed during the previous night which they 
have spent in the sacrificial hall. This SB. context is very suggestive of the 
context in our text. 

AG. I. 20. 4 : — (Devasya tvd savituff prasave' svinor bdhubhydm 

pusvo hastdbhydrii) hastath grhndmyasau’ iti. tasya pdtfind pdnim sdngu.s- 
tkom gfhtfiydt I 

Trans : with the mantra “ (At the inspiration of god Savitr, with the 
arms of the two A§vins, with the hands of Pu^an) I grasp thy hand, O, so 
and so ! ” the acarya should grasp with his (own) hand, the (pupils) hand 
along with the thumb. 

Context. This is done in the Upanayana ceremony after the acarya has 
emptied his joined hands full of water over the pupil’s joined hands (which) 
also (are) full of water. 

That the bracketed part above constitutes the mantra proper and the part 
outside, the improvised additions suiting the 'Upanayana' context is clear from 
the fact that the same part occurs again in AG. I 24. 15 with the addition 
‘ pratigthvdmi ’ [ = I accept (thee) i.e. the Madhuparka, as the context there is 
the acceptance by the guest with his joined hands, of the Madhuparka offered 
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to him], A survey of the sources of this mantra reveals (as shown below) 
that the Madhuparka context is the more original context of the mantra in 
early texts, and it is intimately related to and follows the mantra cited in I. 24. 
15 : * Mitrasya tvd caksusd pratikse' [= I observe thee (i.e. the Madhuparka 
while it is being brought to him by the host) with the eye of Mitra], I there- 
fore discuss these mantras together here in the following order : I shall take 
up the mantra in AG. I. 24. 14 : (a) ‘Mitrasya tva’ etc. first ; then the 
Mantra in I. 24. 15 (b) Devasya tva etc. which is the same as the bracket- 
ed part in our present Sutra 1. 20. 4 with ‘ pratigrhnami ' added as the mantra 
is addressed to the ‘ Madhuparka ’ and the Mantra in our present Sutra I. 20. 
4 last : ‘Devasya tva’ etc. (i.e. the bracketed part) with ' hast am grhmmi'' 
added, the Mantra being addressed to the boy who is being initiated. 

Sources : (a) and (b) are found in VSK. 2. 3. and 4 respectively ; (a) 

is employed in VSK. 2. 3 when the Prdsitra (the Brahman’s portion consist- 

ing of yava or pippala) is being gazed at and (b) in VSK. 2. 4 while it is 
being eaten. Our text seems however to have derived these mantras from 
the Kausitaki Brdhmana which is closely related to our text as belonging to 
the Rgveda. KB. 6. 14 has both tlie mantras in a context similar to that 
in VSK. as described above. TS, 2. 6. 8. 6 has mantras almost identical with 
our (a) and (b) [only ‘prekse’ occurs for ‘pratikse’ in (a) in a similar 
(i.e. Prasltra) context]. 

This shows that these mantras employed in early Vedic texts in con- 
nection with the eating of the ‘ Prdsitra,' were transferred to the madhuparka 
context in the Sutra texts. wSS. IV, 21. 6 actually makes a statemeixt to this 

effect. 65. IV. 21. is a section dealing with the madhuparka offering (the 

Kandika I. 24 in our text is modelled on this section). S§. IV. 21. 6 says, 
'Madhuparka' ityukto yathd prdsitra?h tathd pratiksya [i.e. when the ma- 
dhuparka is announced to the guest, he looks at it in the same manner (i.e. 
repeating the same mantras) as when he looks at the Prasitra]. 

The next transfer of the mantra from the madhuparka to the hasta^ 
grahana context in the Initialion ceremony as in I. 20. 4 was an easy 
step for the following reasons (1) The words ‘hastabhyam’ and ‘bahubhySm’ 
in the mantra are suggestive of ‘ hasta-grahana ’ (hand-clasping) ; (2) God 
Savitr whose inspiration is referred to in the mantra is the predominant deity 
of the Upanayana rite and its mantras as seen from the important part play- 
ed by the Savitri verse (sacred to Savitr) in that ceremony. 

AG. I. 20. 5 : ‘ Savitd te hastam agrahtd asau ’ iti dvittyam. 

Trans. With the mantra ‘ Savitr has grasi^ed thy hand, O so and so ! ” 
(he grasps the pupil’s hand) a second time. 

Sources : AV. XIV. 1. 51b reads ‘Savita te hastam agrahit’ which is 
identical with our formula save for the more modem form ‘ agrahxt ' instead 
of our ‘ agrabhlf ' above. AV. XIV. 1 is a inarriage-hymn and the ‘ Pdni- 
grahana ' context in the marriage-ceremony is exactly parallel to the ‘ hasta- 
grahana ' context in the Upanayana ceremony ! 
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AG. 1. 20. 6 : ' Agnirdcaryastavdsdv' iti trtlyam j 

Trans : With the formula ‘Agni is thine aciarya O, so and so!* (he 
grasps the boy’s hand) a third time. 

Sources. SB. 11. 5. 4. 2 reads ‘ athiasya hastarh grhnati ] Indrasya brah- 
macaryasi ! agnir dcdryastava\ aham acaryastavasau ’ iti [ [He (i.c, the 
Acarya) takes his (right) hand with (the formula) ‘ Indr as disciple art 
thou, Agni is thy teacher, I am thy teacher so and so]. The context is the 
same as in our text, namely, ‘ entry into Brahmacarya ’ (which is the descrip* 
tion of the Upanayana ceremony in the early texts). 

AG. I. 20. 7 Adityam Iksayet : {a) 'deva Savitar esa te brahmacdrl tarn 
gopdya,^ (b) sa jnd mrta' itydcdryah | 

Trans. He should make him look at the sun while the acarya says : ' Ckxl 
Savitr ! this is thy Brahmacarin ; protect him ; (b) let him not die ’. 

Sources : The formulas cannot be traced to any early vedic text, (a) 
appears to be an echo of sB. 11. 5. 4. 3 ‘ Devaya Savitre paridadami ’ (I 
hand thee over to god Savitr) said by the acarya with reference to the pupil. 

Clause (b) which lo<3ks a bit abrupt, becomes intelligible in the light of 
SB. 11.5.4.5 where the acarya v;hile instructing the pupil in the various vows 
of brahmacarya says “ Ma susuptha iti ‘ Ma mitha ’ ityevainarh tadaha ” 
[When he says “ Do not sleep (during the day) ”, ‘do not die* is what he 
virtually says to him.] 

AG. I. 20. 8 : (a) ' Kasya brahmacdryasi (b) prdnasya brahmacdryasi 

(c) Kastvd kamupanayate (d) Kdya tvd paridadami' iti\ 

Trans \ (The teacher further says) : Whose (or of ka — i.e. Prajapati)^ 
brahmacarin art thou ? Thou art the brahmacarin of Prana. Who initiates 
thee to whom- (or ‘Ka’ initiates thee to *Ka’). To whom do I give thee 
over ? [or ‘ I give thee over to Ka ’) ]. 

Sources : This same quibble on the word ‘ Ka’ is found in sB. 11.5.4.1 
(Upanayana context) ' Athainamdha, ko ndmdsiti, prajdpatir vai kah | 
prdjdpatyamevainaih tat krtvopanayate'. [He i.e. the Acarya says ‘Ka’ (or 
what) is thy name? Now *Ka’ is Prajiaputi. He thus initiates him after 
making him one belonging to Prajapati]. SB. 11. 5. 4. 3 ; ‘ athainam bhute- 
bhyah paridadati | prajdpataye tvd paridadami | ' etc. will be a parallel to our 

(d) , if ‘Ka’ is definitely understood (as I think it should be) in the sense 
of Prajapati. The part ‘ Kaya tva’ only of (d) is also traded to VS. 20. 4 
with the same play on the word ‘ Ka ’ the formula being addressed to the 
Asandi (seat) by the sacrificer before sitting on it in the Sautramaiiii sacrifice. 

1. I think that the alternative translation given in brackets is the correct one 
as the quibble on ‘ Ka ’ in tlie double sense of ‘ who ' and ‘ Prajapati starting as 
early as or very soon after the days of the RV.X. 121 had, by the time of the Sutras, 

become definitely established. , 

2. I understand ‘Kam’ (accusative) as referring to the person or deity to 
whom the boy is initiated or introduced and not as referring to the boy who is so 
introduced as Oldenberg takes it, because that unnecessarily splits up (c) into two 
incomplete halves, 
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AG. I. 20. 11 : agnim parisamuhya brahaniacan tusmrh samidham Ma- 
dhydt ; (a) ' vai prajapatyam, (b) prdjdpatyo brahmccm bhavatVti 

vijndyateJ 

Trans : The Brahmacarin, after wiping the ground round the fire, should 
put on fuel silently, (because) it is known (from the Sruti) : ‘ (What is done) 
silently^ belongs to Prajapati ; the Brahmacarin belongs to Prajapati/ 

The argument here is that since the Brahmacarin belongs to Prajlapati 
and ‘ Silence ’ also belongs to Prajapati, therefore the Brahmacarin should ob- 
serve silmce while putting on the fuel. 

Oldenberg’s translation (p. 189) ‘the student becomes belonging to Pra- 
japati ’ represents a different argument viz. since the Brahmacarin observes 
silence (and silence belongs to Prajapati) therefore, by virtue of his observance 
of silence he becomes one belonging to Prajapati. This, I think, is not correct 
as the quotation is brought in to show tvhy silence is observed. 

Sources : {a) ‘ Iti vijhayate ' generally introduces a quotation (or the 

gist of a quotation) from a Brahmaiia text but (a) is not traced anywhere. 
SB. 7. 3. 2. 2. praises silence in the words : ‘ aniruktarh vai tad, yat tui§;nim ; 
sarvam va aniruktam' (what is done silently is undefined and Undefined is 
All). 

For (b), may be compared sB. 11. 5. 4. 1 already quoted under I. 20. 8 
above ‘ Prajiapatyam evainam krtvopanayatc. (He initiates him after making 
him one belonging to Prajapati). 

AG. I. 21. 1 : Mantrena haike (a) * agnaye samidham dhdr^am, (b) 
bjhate jdtavMase | (c) tayd tvam agne vardhasva (d) satyiidhd brahmand 
vayam ; svdheti [ 

Tram : Some (however) do so (i.e. put fuel on the fire, the reference 
being to I. 20. 11 the immediately preceding sutra) with the mantra ‘ To Agni 
have I brought fuel, to the mighty Jatavedas. Through that fuel do thou 
increase O Agni ! and through (this) prayer (Brahman), (may) we (in- 
crease) . 

Sources : (a) and (b) : AV. 19. 64. are the same as our first two 

padas except for ‘ agne ' instead of our ‘ agnaye ' in the first pada. All the 
sutra-texts that have parallel passages (PG. 114. 3 ; HG. 1. 7. 2 ; APMB. 
1. 6. 32) read as in our text ‘ agnaye' which seems to be a deliberate tnodu 
fication of the AV. * agne ’ in order that the word might agree with ‘ JSta- 
vedase ’ and Agni may not be distinguished from ‘ Jiatavedas '. Kau§. 57. 26 
employs the AV. verse exactly as in our text. 

Padas (c) and (d) : There is a general resemblance to the words and 
sense of these two piadas in AV. 19. 64. 2 ‘ Idhmena tva jatavedah samidha 
vardhayamasi | tatha tvam asmian vardhaya prajaya ca dhanena ca' || (With 
wood, O JMavedas, with fuel, do we increase thee ; so do thou increase us, 
with progeny and riches). The Padas can also be compared to VS. IL 14*^ 


1. Oldenberg's rendering of ‘ tu^im ' (an adverb), as ' sUence* (a noun) is in- 
explicable to me ! 
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“ E§ia ie agne samit, tayu vardhasva — vardhi^Imahi ca vayam ” etc. (where 
also the consecration of a samidh is the context). ‘This is fuel for you, O 
Agni ; increase thou with it and may we also increase’. 

AG. I. 21. 2 and 3 : Samidham MMydgnim upasprsya mukha?h nimdr^fi 
‘ tristejasd md sammajml ’ti 1 1 2 1 1 ‘ tejasd h^&vutmdnam samanktlti vijmyate 
II31I 

Trans : (2) After putting the fuel (on the fire) and touching the fire 

(reverently), he wipes off his face three times (with the hand warmed up at 
the fire while it was touched) with the formula : I anoint myself with lustre, 
(3) (for), it is known (from the sruti). ‘ With lustre indeed, does he anoint 
himself.’- 

Sources : The nearest approach in words and sense to our mantra is 
SB. 11. 5. 4. 5: — 'Samidham ddhehiti samintsvdtmdnam tejasd brahma- 
varcasenetyevainarii tadiaha | [When the teacher (while instructing the pupil 
in the vows of brahmacarya) says ‘ put on fuel he (in effect) says ‘ enkindle 
thyself witii splendour, with holy lustre’.] 

AG. I. 21. 4 : (a) mayi medham mayi prajam mayyagnis tejo dhadhiatu | 
mayi medham mayi prajam mayindra indriyaiii 
dadhatu \ 

mayi medliiam mayi prajam mayi suryo bhrdjoda- 
dhdtu I 

(b) yatte agne tejas ten!aharh tejasvt bhuyasam | 
yatte agne varcas tenlaharh vmcasvl bhuyasam [ 
yatte agne haras tenahari'i harasvi bhuyasam | 

ityupasthaya : : : il 4 || 

Tratis : Having waited upon (i.e. done homage to) the fire with tlie 
mantra : (a) ‘On me, intelligence, on me progeny, on me, may Agni confer 
lustre. On me, — (etc. as above), — on me may Indra confer power of the 
senses. On me etc. (as above), may Surya confer brilliance, (b) What thy 
lustre is, O Agni, may I, through that, be lustrous. What thy radiance is, 
O Agni, may I through that, be radiant. What thy power is, O Agni, may I 
through that, be powerful. 

Sources : (a) is found in TS. 3.3. 1.2 in an identical form, the context 
being the supplementary cups to Agni, Indra and Surya [the three deities in- 
voked in the three sentences of (a) ] in the Agrayana sacrifice. The three 
clauses of (a) are also found in TA. 4. 42. 2 in a different context. 

(b) The three clauses of (b) are found without variation in TS. 3. 5. 
3. 2 where they accompany the offering of the Manthin cup in the ‘ Vii§jiva- 
tikrama ’ — a supplement to the Soma sacrifice. Parts of (b) are also found 
(though with considerable variations) in AV. II. 19. 2 and 5 (in a hymn to 
Agni directed against enemies) in the form (II. 19. 2=) ‘Agne yatte haras 
tena tarn prati-hara yo’sm&n dvejti €tc. | (5) ‘Agne yat te tejas’ etc. as 

above [Whatever your (driving) power, O Agni, with that drive him who 
hates us’ etc.] 
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AG. I. 21. 5 : Tasya vasasa pdnibhydm ca pant samgrhya “ sdvitnm 
anvdka paccho' rdharcasahi sarvdm” 

Tram : The Ac&rya grasping the (student’s) hands with the (student’s) 
garment and his own hands, recites the siavitn, pada by pada, hemistich by 
hemistich (and finally) the whole verse. 

Sources : The part within inverted commas is not a mantra but is so 
closely allied to SB, 11, 5, 4, 6 that it is quite clear that the sections in our 
text dealing with the Upanayana are modelled on these corresponding sections 
in SB. Our text like other Grhyasutras in fact is a compilation rather than a 
composition, which draws not only its mantras from the RV, and other earlier 
texts but also a number of its rules from earlier sources. SB. 11. 5. 4. 6 reads 
* AthdsTum sdvitrim anvdha |161|. .. .tdm vai paccho" nvaha | trayo vai Prana 
.... I athdrdharcasOy dvau via imau pranau . . . | atha krtsnam [ ’ where the 
same rule regarding the three modes of recitation of the savitii verse is found 
interwoven with fanciful explanation in the familiar Brahmaipa style. 

AG^ I. 21. 7 ; Hrdayadese'syordhvmgulhn pdnim upadadhdti : (a) 

“ Mama vrate hrdayam te dadhdmi, (b) mama cittam anu cittani te astu | 
(c) Mama vdcam ehavraio ju^asva (d) brhaspati^tvd niyunaktu mahyam'' 
iti, 

Trans : The Acarya places his hand with the fingers upwards on the 
region of his (i.e. the student’s) heart with the mantra : (a) ‘Into my vow 
(or service) I hold thy heart ; (b) after fny mind, let thy mind be ; (c) my 
words thou shalt welcome single-minded (lit. single-vowed), (d) May Bfhas- 
pati ordain thee for me. 

Context : This follows the teaching of the Savitri verse. 

Sources : The mantra* is traced to a Khila-hymn of the RV. mentioned 
in the Brhad-devatia and given by Scheftelowitz^ but not found in the edi- 
tions of Aufrecht or Muller. 

BrhD. VIII. 117^«^ read 

(b) paraih yattu "mama vtate" \ (c) tadiaSrviadabahularii (d) Stauti 
visvan divaukasab f[ 

Prof. Macdo Nell’s note to his translation of the verse (H. O. S. voi. 6 
p. 281) is as follows : ‘this (i.e. the Khila-sukta beginning with the words 
‘Mama vrate’) is the first of the two Khilas which, in the Kashmir collec- 
tion, come between RV. X. 84 and 85. It consists of thirty-two stanzas 
chiefly in the Anuistubh metre ’. The Anukramani accompanying ^he hymn 
quoted in the same note describes it as made up of marriage-formulas. This 
context of our mantra in the RV. Khila as well as its occurrence in SMB, 1. 2. 
15 among marriage-formulas are further evidence of a parMelism between 
marriage and Upanayana ceremonies in the intimate relationship newly esta- 
blished between husband and wife in the one case and between preceptor and 
pupil in the other. In Scheftelowitz, the first verse of the Khila hymn 
agrees almost entirely with our Mantra, the only variation being ‘ Ekavrata ’ 


1. Die Apakryphen des Rg-Veda (Breslau. 1906) p. 100, 
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for our ‘ Ekavrato ’ in Rada c— a variation explained by the marriage context 
in the former place—* Ekavratia ’ being addressed to a bride, our * Ekavrato ’ 
to the pupil. 

AG. I. 22. 2 : (a) Brahmadaryasi, (b) apo’^na ; (c) Karma kuru ; (d) 
diva ma svapsih ; (e) acaryadhlno vedamadhi^veti ' | 

Trans : With the words : (a) * Thou art a Brahmadarin ; (b) sip (lit. 
eat) water ; (c) do the service ; (d) do not sleep by day ; (e) dependent on 
the teacher, study the Veda. 

Context : These are the vows inculcated on the pupil as part of his 
Brahmacarya by the teacher after having tied a girdle round him and given 
him a staff (I. 22. 1). 

Sources : SB. 11. 5. 4 (a section dealing with Initiation) has exactly 
these rules! SB. 11. 5. 4. 5 reads : — ' Brahmacaryasltyaha [parallel to our 
(a)]. A fanciful explanation of why this is said, then follows in the Brah- 
mana manner and then comes * apo'sMa' [identical with our (b) ] 'Karma 
kuru' [identical with our (c) ] and ‘ Ma su§uptha’ iti [do not sleep (during 
the day) — which is similar, if not identical with our (d)]. The rule in our 
clause (e) is found in different words in SB. 11. 3. 3. 6 = “ Atha yad acarya- 
vacasarh karoti | yad adaryaya karma karoti.'' 

AG. 1. 22. 4-8 : Sayam prater bhikseta [ 4 | Sdyam prdtah samidham 
ddadhydt | 5 | Apratyakhydymam agre bhikseta [ 6 | Apratydkhydyinim vd 
I 7 I ** Bhavdn bhiksmi datdtv ” iti | 8 | 

Trans : 4. In the evening and in the morning let him beg (food) 5. In 
the evening and in the morning, let him put fud-sticks (on the fire). 6. First, 
he should beg of a man who will not turn him away. 7. Or of a woman who 
will not turn him away. 8. (Let him beg with the words), Your honour may 
(please) give food.” 

Sources : For these rules regarding * bhik^-carapa ’ or the daily beg- 
ging of food by the student more as a spiritual discipline in ‘ plain living and 
high thinking’ than as a material necessity may be compared SB. 11. 3. 3. 

4 to 7 : — Sa yadagnaye samidham dharati j 1 4 j Atha yad dtmdnam 

daridrikrtyeva ahfir bhutvd bhiksate | 5 | yasyd eva bhuyisthdni 

ildgheta tarn bhiskseta sa yadyanydm bhiksitavydm na vindedapi 

svdm eva dcdryajdydm | 7 I 

The purport of the passage is : Let him beg unashamed imagining him- 
self to be poverty-stricken as it were. He should beg food of a woman whom 
he holds in the highest esteem. If he finds none such, let him beg of the wife 
of his Aciarya and even of his own mother. 

The passage reads like an extract from a Grhya text ! 



A NOTE ON TWO HOARDS OF PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

FOUND AT TAXILA 

By 

D. D. KOSAJVIBI, Poona 

Memoir no. 59 of the Memoirs of The Archaeological Survey of India, 
by Mr. E. H. C. Walsh, c.s.i., m.a. [Retd, i.c.s, ], [1939, pp. iv + 164, with 
XLVIII Plates] deals with punch-marked coins found at Taxila. I approached 
this work with a view to seeing what systems of coinage-weights existed in 
ancient India, and of determining them by statistical analysis in case no 
such determination had been given in the memoir cited. In fact, I had made 
a certain amount of progress in the statistical work when it became evident 
that the report written by Mr. Walsh contained an astounding number of 
oversights and mis-statements which might completely invalidate the work 
I had undertaken. I publish this criticism (by no means comprehensive) 
of the Archseological Sun^ey Memoir No. 59 because others might take all 
its statements — backed as they are by official sanction and by Mr. Walsh's 
reputation as a numismatist — as consistent and authoritative. 

The froiitispiece reads “An Examination of a Hoard of 1171 Silver 
Punch-marked Coins of the Older Class, Long-Bar Coins and Minute Coins 
found in the Bhir-Mound at Taxila in 1924 and a Hoard of 167 Debased 
Silver Punch-marked Coins of the Later Class found in the Bhir-Mound at 
Taxila in 1912.“ The description is repeated on p. i of the preface, but on 
p. ii, the second and smaller hoard becomes 176. On the first page of the 
text proper, the first hoard is reduced to 1167, and the second continues as 
176. Turning to the tables themselves, we find Ajopendix XI headed on every 
page [pp. 100-153] as “List of 1,167 Coins...”. But on p. 153, the final 
number actually tabulated is, after all, 1171. This is the same number that 
appears in the plates. App. XII, the list of the later coins, has a sub-heading 
“ The Hoard of 176 Silver Punch-Marked Coins. . . ”, but the actual number 
tabulated as well as represented in the plates is 167. 

This sovereign contempt for mere arithmetic characteris^^s the entire 
work. We read on p. 15 : “Class C, ‘Bull-Hill Area contains 101 coins. . . 
but the table on p. 46 gives a total of 102 in that class. On p. 32, we again 
find 167 coins in the later hoard, of which, omitting five of a separate coinage, 
weights of 162 are given for various ranges. But the coins so given add up 
to 163 ; and on my own tabulation from App. XII, the 52-53 grain range con- 
tains one coin less, 53-54 two coins le^ss, 54-55 two coins more than given by 
the memoir. 

Either the proof-reading has been faulty, or there is an unexplained 
notation. P. 141, the weight of coin 935 is entered in Clarendon type ; 
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weights of 936, 944-5, 948, 956 are entered in italics. Serial number 1098 
[p. 146] is itself entered in italics ; weights of 1110, 1114 [p. 147] have 
just one of the three figures for the weights in Clarendon. Coin 1167, which 
seems a Double Observe coin from the plates and is labelled as such in Table 
A [p. 39] is boldly labelled Double Reverse in App. XI, Ip. 153]. Now 
for my purpose, the typography of the description of the coins is quite in- 
significant, if only the weights have been accurately found and entered. But 
I have grave doubts even about this. Coin 839 weighs 52.2 gr. in Table A 
(p. 37]. But it has lost a grain to become 51.2 gr. in App. XI, [p. 127]. The 
weights of most of the coins have been given to 1/10 gr. only ; which is not 
at all objectionable, were it not for the fact that the weights of some have 
been given to 1/100 gr. Of the 33 Long-bar coins [p. 100], just one, i.e. no. 12, 
has a weight in the hundredths ; it would seem unlikely tliat all the remaining 
32 came out exactly to 1/10 gr. Of the 1059 coins tabulated on pp. 102-153 
only 268 have weights given to 1/100 gr. Of these again, as many as 229 
have the last figure 6 ; 32 have weights that end in 3 ; three have weights 
ending in 9 ; one each has a weight ending in i, 5, 5, 2. No coin that has 
the hundredth grain given in the column of weights has the figure 4 or 7 
there. I obtain these on a quick count, and a coin or two might have been 
miscounted, but the classification is substantially correct, and the overwhelm- 
ing preponderance of the figure 6 in the last place inexplicable. One would 
like to know the system of weights used, the approximate errors of the experi- 
ment, and the methods used for checking. At least, this is the procedure 
demanded from the average science student in the laboratory, and there 
seems to be no reason why the Archaeological Survey should not adopt that 
standard. 

There are some other discrepancies in the tables that add to the reason- 
able doubt tlial — I hope — has been cast uix>n the reliability of the memoir. 
1 fail to see that Appendix Vll, Table G Ip. 90] is a table at all in any 
sense of the word ; i:)€rhaps, a similar remark might be made, with less lorce, 
of Appendix VIII, Table H [p. 91]. App. X, Table J, coin 302 has not 
been mentioned at all [p. 99]. But it is shown on Plates X, XI, and Table 
J is supposed to contain only reference to Plates. In Table C [p. 47], we 
find two classes E, F, with the extraordinary statement, “ There is no Class 
E. or F. The coins at first entered under those classes, were found to be- 
long to other classes, under which they have been entered.” To one 
who does not claim to be a numismatist, it would have seemed obvious that 
these classes, having no existence, should have been omitted altogether, and 
the later classes re-lettered accordingly. Coin 320 [p. 108] is described as 
having a blank reverse, with 1 indistinct mark, which seems a contradiction 
in terms. Coin 1149 Ip* 150] showy's an extra, unmatched entry in the column 
headed “Number of Marks”. The descriptions of reverse marks on coin 
831 Ip. 126] and 675 [p. 120] seem highly questionable to me. I should, 
however, again like to remind the reader that I am not a numismatibt, and 
that this is just a cursory examination. 
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Apart from the fact that one does not expect such discrepancies in a 
work so sumptuously printed, priced at Rs. 24-10 [or 38 5. J, it is curious 
that the amount of time spent on the work should not have sufficed for a 
thorough checking. The preface, dated 10th February 1938 says ,[p. i] that 
the work was begun in 1928. 

I have a few remarks to offer about the theoretical conclusions of the 
paper. We find Jp. 32] about the later coins : 

“The coins are an alloy of silver and copper. The metallic composition of 
two of the coins, taken as example have been determined by the Archaeological 
Chemist in India, who ‘ is of the opinion that they are comix>sed of an alloy 
of silver and copper and contain 40.3 and 75.3 per cent of silver and copper 
respectively. It is obvious that their composition is very irregular It may 
be due to this fact that the weights of some of these coins vary so much from 
the usual weight of the Punch-Marked coins It is difficult to understand 
how the extreme variability of 162 coins was determined by assaying just 
two of them ; in addition, the quotation about percentages of silver and 
copper is very difficult to interpret, showing that whatever the composition 
of the coins, the English composition of the source of the quotation has been 
even more irregular. 

On p. 16, Mr. Walsh comes to the conclusion that inasmuch as the 
heaviest seeds of the Abrus precatorius [rati or gunju] average 1.86 grains 
the kdrsapana ,[he calls it karshdpana p. 15] of 32 raktikSs would have been 
much heavier than the coins actually found. This statement has an air of 
verisimilitude, as the weights of coins 113-1171 average about 52.4 grains on 
my calculation. But the average of the gunjd seeds of 1.86 grains comes from 
Cunningham’s experimental determination, checked by the current Indian 
goldsmiths’ gimjd's, as well as by picking out the largest seeds of the sample 
obtained by our author ,[p. 16]. But we find on the same page that the 
author obtained an average weight of 1.68 gr. for the rati “ after excluding 
all small seeds ”. On the basis of his own experiments, he would have ob- 
tained the weight of the coin of 32 ratios as 53.76 grains, and had the small 
seeds not been excluded, it is a safe guess that 32 times that average rati 
would have tallied very closely with the average weight of the Taxila coins, 
allowing for loss of weight by circulation ; in fact, even now, the two are 
quite close. Nevertheless, we find at the end of the third paragraph oa p. 16. 
“ It is, therefore, clear, that at the present time only the largest seeds are 
used as weights, and Cunningham’s ‘ full weight ’ is correct, and, on present 
practice the theoretical and actual weights of these coins cannot be recon- 
ciled”. The statement is quite true, but hardly to the point. It is well- 
known [cf. Report of the Weights and Measures Committee 1913-14, Simla, 
1914] that at present, the weight most commonly used for the told is the 
current British-Indian rupee of 180 grains. But inasmuch as the told is to 
be 96 gunjd in weight, the largest seeds would have to be used by a gold- 
smith or jeweller to give anything like a 180 [or 183.75] grain told. 
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I take it that the weight of the Abrus precatorius seeds, as well as the 
weight of any group of coins struck at any one place under the same system, 
would tend to vary according to the normal ,[ Gaussian] law, about a given 
mean value. The average is the only quantity we ever find in general re> 
ports, but what is of the utmost importance is the variance, though no numis- 
matist seems to have heard of the term. It was my intention to test the 
variance of the Abrus precatorius seeds by experiment, calculate the variances 
for the groups of coins given in this and other memoirs and to see whether 
any evidence exists for non-homogeneity. This can be done by modem 
methods developed by statisticians, particularly R. A. Fisher, in connection 
with the theory of small samples. The t test and the z test would be immed- 
iately applicable ; and I hope to publish, in another paper, my results on the 
system of weights used in our ancient coinage. Inasmuch as the work would 
be highly technical I publish as a separate note this criticism of one of my 
main sources. The errors pointed out here need not affect the statistical 
work provided the weights as entered are substantially correct. But the 
classification is sure to cause difficulties, if I have to rely on the authority of 
such numismatists for the actual classes, without any confidence in their 
data. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, celebrated its 23rd Founda- 
tion day on 6th July 1940. On this occasion I>ewan Bahadur K. M. Jhaveri m.a., ll.b, 
ex-Judge, High Court of Judicature, Bombay,, presided and addressed the gathering, 
consisting of distinguished scholars from Poona, on “ The Ethic Discourses of Bht^ma.'* 
The chief item in the programme of this function was the announcement by the 
Institute of its publication of the Udyogaparvcm of the Critical Edition of the Mahd- 
bhdrata and its presentation to Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, B.A., the Raja 
of Aundh and] the patron of the Mahiabhiarata project, work on which is being carried 
on by the B. O. R. Institute since 1919. Before the volume of the Udyogapmvan was 
presented to the Rajasaheb, Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M.A., Ph.D. the General Editor 
of the Mahabharata Edition acquainted the audience with the progress of the Edition 
in a brief but lucid statement which dealt with such points as (1) the special features 
of the Edition, (2) the history of the project, (3) the methods followed in the pre- 
I^aration of the several volumes, (4) appreciation of the work by competent scholars 
and learned bodies of status and standing like the British Academy, London and 
others and (5) the stimulus given by the Edition to the study of Epic linguistics by 
scholars like by Dr. Jose Canedo, a Spanish professor and by some students at the 
Dacca University and by professors and students of the Linguistics Department of 
the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona. Towards the conclusion of his state- 
ment Dr. SUKTHANKAR briefly outlined the financial side of the whole project with 
special reference to the present difficulties but expressed the hope that when the 
war clouds have passed away better days will dawm for this monumental work of 
international cultural value. The appeal made by Dr. Sukthankar for more finan- 
cial help to complete this gigantic project had a good augury in view of the announce- 
ment made on this occasion by Dr. R. N. Dandekar, M.A., Ph.D. the secretary of 
the Institute to the effect that the Trustees of Sir Dorabji Tata Charities have sanc- 
tioned a grant of Rs. 5,000 for the Mahabharata and that the chief Saheb of Ichal- 
karanji and the Rajasaheb of Phaltan have been pleased to continue their patronage 
to the work. We feel confident that the Indian public, the Government of India, the 
Provincial Governments and the Rulers of Indian States will readily come forward 
to render liberal help to this important undertaking and thus save it from a financial 
crisis consequent upon the present international situation. 



ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND RESEARCH WORK« 

By 

P. C. DIVANJI, Bombay. 

VIII. Immediate Objective Requiring Concentration. 

14. A word of caution is also necessary against pitching our aim too high 
at once. Our starting-point at present is the commencement of the 7th cen- 
tury b.Ct, when a few years before the births of Buddha and Mahavira the 
adventurer Sisunaga coming from Kasi founded a small kingdom at Girivraja 
in Magadha, which in the times of his successors Bimbisara and Ajatasatru 
grew into an empire. The materials for a progress upwards from that stage, 
which are easily available and afford ample scope for the application of the 
above comparative method, are those relating to the Age^ of the Mahdbhdrata 
War and some years before it. Our immediate objective must, therefore, be 
to trace the history of Magadha as far back as we can. We can do that 
easily because the Mahdbhdrata has recorded that 13 to 15 years prior to the 
Kuru-P^du war Yudhi§tira had commenced to perform a Rajasuya sacrifice, 
that he desired tliat all the known contemporary ruling sovereigns should come 
to his capital Indraprastha and take part in it, that whereas all the others 
could be jxjrsuaded to do that, Jarasandha of Girivraja, who had commenced 
to perform a Rudra Yajha, in which he intended to sacrifice 100 crowned 
human heads and had towards that end already kept in confinement 86 sove- 
reigns, could not be i^ersuaded by the Paiidavas to give up that intention, that 
Yudhisthira, therefore sent a message to Sri Krsna at Dv^araka in Saur^tra, 
where he had settled down with other Yadava families to come to his succour, 
that the latter thereupon went to Indraprastha, held a consultation with those 
whose counsel be valued and went to Girivraja with Bhima and Arjuna in the 
garb of a mendicant to beg for a duel wiih Jaiiasandha, that a duel took place 
near that city between Bhima and that sovereign and the latter was ultimately 
killed, that thereafter his son Sahadeva surrendered himself to Krsna and 
agreed to take part in that sacrifice and that thereupon Kiisaia took him under 
his protection and installed him on his father’s throne.-^ The Jaina account 
agrees with this in the main particulars.^* **^ The Mahdbhdrata further records 


* Continued from p. 143 of Vol. III. 

21. Mahdbhdrata, II. 17 to 24. 

22. The Jaina Puraiias in which both Kr§na and Jarasandha figure as Ardha- 
cakravartins and as therefore 2 of 63 Salakapuru^as give a different version of the 
way in which Jarasandha had met his death. According to them a pitched battle 
had taken place between his force and those of tlie Yadavas and the Vidyiadharas 
(mioiuntain chiefs) on a plain in Saura§tra near the village Sinapalli where later on a 
new city named Anandapura was founded and Krsna himself had killed jafasendha 
with the latter’s own Cakra. The two sources, however, agree so far that Jarasandha 
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that this Sahadeva had joined the PSiidavas in fighting against the Kurus on 
the field of Kuruki§etra. Our first step towards the desired goal should, there- 
fore, be to fill up the gaps between the two teminii, one the age in which Giri- 
vraja was the capital of Jamsandha and Sahadeva and the other in which 
Sisunaga settled and founded a small kingdom there. The works of Par- 
GITER and Pradhan above referred to would be very helpful in doing so, 
though for filling up the details of the events between those dates patient work 
has to be undertaken. 

IX. Necessity of Active Co-operation betmem the Oriental Scholars and the 

Archaeologists. 

15. This can be done satisfactorily if the workers in the literary and 
archaeological fields put their heads together and draw out a scheme of mutual 
co-operation towards the end in view.-^ There are enough materials in the 
orthodox Itihiasas and Puranas and even in the Br^majias and in the Jain 
and Buddhist story — literature from which the necessary facts for bridging the 
gulf between the two outposts can be gathered and they can therefore be chro- 
nologically arranged. R. B. Dikshit, the present Director-General of Archae- 
ology in India had, while lecturing at the annual meeting of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona, in August 1939, already suggested a more 
extensive and intensive study of the Paurarjic literature. In order that the 
results of this kind of study on the part of individual scholars may not be the 
subject of controversy but may become co-ordinated with a view to yield re- 
sults acceptable to the majority of scholars and the educational authorities 
here and abroad, I venture to suggest that the Oriental Conference should 
appoint a Committee of both research scholars and archseologists, select scho- 
lars for such study, allot them definite works for study and after they have 


was a contemporary and an inveterate foe of Kfsna, that the enmity between them 
was due to Kr§na having killed Kamsa, son-in-law of Jarasandha, that the latter had 
attacked Mathura 17 times without success but that when he attacked it for the 18th 
time with the help of Kalayavana and his non-Aryan followers Kr^na and the other 
Yadavas consisting of 18 families had migrated to Saur^tra and settled there, that 
on the expiry of some years after they had done sq, the enmity w^as again revived, that 
Jarasandha was killed and his son Sahadeva was placed by Kr^ua on the throne of 
Magadha but his powers were cx>nsiderably curtailed {Trisa^thisalakdtmru^acarita, by 
Hemacandra, VIII, 8, Bhavnagar edition, p. 126, Harivamsa Fmdna by Jinaserm- 
darya, Calcutta edition, p. 537). 

23. I happened to read in the “ Times of India '' of October 9th, that the Alla- 
habad Session of the Indian Historical Congress had already taken a step in that 
direction and that its session at Calcutta w^as likely to consider a scheme submitted 
by Dr. S. K. Ayangar of Madras and to appoint an editorial board for the re-con- 
struction and publication of a History of India on scientific lines. That is gratifying 
news indeed. But I am of opinion that the work of the historians as such will begin 
after useful results have been arrived at by the co-operation of the ardiaologists and 
the research scholars. The above attempt must therefore be held to be premature. 
The said Congress can get an authoritative history written from the existing materials 
only but that would not mean any progress. 
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collected valuable historical facts, discuss them and fix upon those which in 
their view should find a place in the history of our country. These works 
would also supply definite information for the selection of ancient sites suit- 
able for excavation by the archaeologists. If excavations are made at depths 
more than at least 25 feet below the surface of the adjoining grounds, 1 feel 
sure that sufficient evidence tending to confirm most of the facts gathered from 
the literary records would be forthcoming. The formation of field clubs 
suggested by R. B. Dikshit is no doubt necessary as the Government of India 
cannot be expected to allot from year to year such large grants as would be 
required to carry out the necessary programme. But I fear that the efforts 
to be made by such clubs would not be productive of satisfactory results unless 
they are backed up by the Archaeological Departments of the Government of 
India and the Indian States in whose territories the sites may have been situ- 
ated and unless they are made under the guidance of the Director-General of 
Archaeological Survey of the Government of India. 

X. Suggestions for their Lines of Action, 

16. It is not necessary however for either the scholars or the archaeologists 
to wait till concerted action has been decided upon and planned by an autho- 
ritative body. ' The Puraiias, distinctly so named, have as yet been explored 
by scholars like Pargiter only with a view to make out the dynasties of 
kings. No attempt has yet been made to ascertain the principal events in the 
reigns of any particular line of kings of a particular dynasty and to arrange 
them chronologically. Nor has any been made systematically to study the 
different stages in the cultural history of India. This inactivity is due not to 
the total absence of any evidence of historical value concerning such events 
and stages but to the dreaded difficulty of separating the secular from the 
religious elements in the sources of our information. The Mahdbharata is 
again a mine of information as to the political, economic, social and religious 
conditions of India in the age in which the principal characters of the epic 
lived and in a few years before and after it. Those who like Allen, TIaig 
and Dodwell see in it nothing of value for a political history must be held 
to be ignorant of its contents or not to possess that open mind which is requir- 
ed for the evaluation of a past record. There is also evidence in that work of 
the conditions of things in the age in which the work was expanded and 
transformed into a fifth Veda, a treatise on Dhanna for the benefit of the 
masses who had no access to the old Vedic literature. It may be that bet- 
ween that event and the recitation of the work by Sauti before ^unaka and 
others some accretions may have been made therein. We might also concede 
that even after the work received its present form i.e. its division into 18 
Parvas with the Harivarhsa as a Khila Parv^a, which could not have been later 
than the 4th century a.d.^^ some inteipolations had been made therein. Still 


24. History of Indian Literature by Winternitz, Vol. I, (Cal. Edition) , pp. 321. 
462-67. 
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I believe that with some patient effort it is possible to gather sufficient materials 
for the puniose of histor>^ of the Age of Krma, For doing that we need not 
and cannot afford to wait till the Bhandarkar Research Institute has criti- 
cally edited all its Parvas as suggested by Dr. Winternitz. Moreover we 
can check the infomiation so collected by references to other works speaking of 
the personages and events of the same period such as the Brahmanas, Sutras, 
&c. The Jain Puranas too might prove to be of considerable assistance in this 
attempt because many of their llithaiikaras, Cakravartins, Ardhacakravartins, 
Pratyardhacakravartins and Baladevas were men whom the orthodox sects 
also held in reverence and who were contemporaneous with the principal 
characters in the Mahabharata. It would therefore be a right application of 
energy for the research scholars to study those Puranas from a historian’s 
point of view and gather materials for comparison with those found in the 
orthodox Pauranic works in which I include the Mahcibhuraia. Such siiade- 
work done by individual scholars would much facilitate the w^ork of the 
authoritative committee above suggested. The archaeologist too na'd not wait 
till such a committee is set up. From the investigations made by the previous 
generations of scholars and archaeologists they can very easily select several 
sites for making similar spade-work by digging trial-pits at the necessary 
depths. Such for instance are those of Rajagrlior' where an old fort-wall has 
already been partly opened out, Jarasayidha's cJchculd. where a duel between 
him and BhJma is believed to have taken place, Taxilrd''^ wliicli was a flourish- 
ing city at the time of Alexander s invasion and which had a big university 
where even men like Panini and Canakya are Ixlicved to have been educated, 
Mathura of the Yddava period, which miust be very near the northern bank 
of Yamuna on the road from modem Mathura to Clokul, Old Gokul on the 
opposite bank of the said river, old Vrndavan which niusi be very near the 
old ghats and temples to the south or to the west where there arc several 
mounds and growths of wild plants, Sauryapur, whicli according to the Jain 
traditions was within a short distance of Mathura and was the capital of 
Samudravijaya, uncle of Kpsna and father of Aristanemi, the 22nd Tirthan- 
kara and a feudatory of Jarasandha, Pragjyotisa, most probably in Assam^- 
where Bhauma or Narakasura, whom Krsna is believed to have killed some 
years before the Mahabharata war and^ after whom Bhagadatta, a powerful 
warrior who had fought in that war on the side of the Kurus, had been ruling, 
Sonitapur in the Gadhwal district, where Banasura, father of.U§a whom 
Aniruddha had secretly married and whose superfluous hands (i.e. I believe, 
powers in excess of those of a feudatory) where curtailed by Kf^pa after 

25. It is gratifying to note that the site of Maniyar Math has bc^en excavated 
at Rajgir (Poom Orientalist, IV, 1 & 2, p. 91), but what I suggest is the digging of 
pits below the Buddhistic level. 

26. This site though excavated extensively has not been excavated at sufficient 
depths to yield results useful for a re-construction of the hivStory of the pre-Buddhistic 

age. 

27. Vide, “The Kalitas of Assam” by B. Kakati, in NIA. II, 5 (Aug. 1939), 

pp. 332-39. 
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defeating him in a pitched battle, Dwaravati-^ the plea sure- resort (Vih’ara- 
bhumi) of King Revata, who subsequently became the father-in-law of 
Balarama, elder brother of Krsna, a place in the littoral along 
the sea-coast at a short distance from Mount Raivataka (modem 
Girnar) where Krsna with 18 Yadava families had, according to the 
Ilarivarhsa encamped before Dwaraka was built on an island, Kundinapur, 
the capital of Bhismaka, father of Rukmmi, the pet queen of Krsna, that of 
Bhojakata in the Berars which Rukmi had built after he was defeated and 
dishonoured by Krsna when he was pursued while eloping with his sister 
Rukmini,-*^ the capital of the Cedi province where Sisupala, an ally of Jara- 
sandha, who was killed by Krsna at the Rajasuya sacrifice of the Pandavas, 
Karavirapnr in the Southern Maharastra country where Krsna and Baladeva 
had, according to the Harivahiia, an encounter with Srgala Vasudeva and 
Kr auiicapur , which must be at a short distance from the last town and some- 
where near Badami in the Bijapur district. If trial-pits at the necessary depths, 
determined in each case according to scientific calculations are made, I feel 
confident that relics leading to a definite conclusion as to a particular outstand- 
ing event of the Age of Krsna will be found at some of those places. And 
once that terminus ad quern is fixed it would not be difficult to fill up the 
gap between it and the terminus a quo, the probable date of the foundation 
of the Sai^inaga dynasty in Magadha, for the Makdbhdrata itself, some of the 
old Puranas such as the Bhavisya, Matsya and Vdyu and the Jain Puranas 
contain ample materials for tiial purpose. It is true that in the matter of 
chronology^ we cannot rely much on the Puranas but the Mahabharata is 
quite free from the fault of making such hyperbolical statements with regard 
thereto as the Puranas.''" After these details are collected it will be the task 
of the proposed committee of the Oriental Conference to examine them criti- 
cally and sanction such of them as satisfy an agreed test for incorporation 
in the political history^ of tlie period between the above two terminii. It would 
be then only that the necessity to revise the whole history of our country 
would arise. The ciy for doing so raised on the discovery of the Mohenjo- 
daro relics was premature. 


28. Harivamsa Parva, 1. 56. 

29. Op. cit., I. 60. 

30. For instance it is not open to suspicion that 12 years had elapsed during the 
peregrinations of the Papd^vas after the second dice-game at Hastin^ur, that one 
year had elapsed between the temiination of that period and that of the reclamation 
of the herds of cows of Virafnagar by Arjuna on defeating the Kauravas, that Dhrta- 
i^tra had lived with the P^d^vas peacefully for 15 years after the war and the pre- 
formance of the obsequial ceremonies of the dead relatives {Mbh. XV. 1.6), that 
the cataclysm at Dwaraka and the fratricidal cxjnflict at Prabhasa between 
the young Yiadavas and the death of Krsna had taken place after the lapse of 
36 years from the date of accession by Yudhi^thira on the throne of Hastinapui 
{Mbh. XVI. 2. 20-21), Even some 6i the Puranas are likely to furnish some reliable 
clues such as that according to the Bhdgawata XL 25 Kr§na was 125 years old 
at the time of the fratricidal conflict, 
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XI. Their Effect on the History of Indiem Culture. 

17. This kind of re-construction work, if assiduously carried out, can also 
be hoped to provide a satisfactory solution of the riddle of the Indus and Gan- 
getic Valley civilizations for various reasons. Thus some of the relics found at 
Mohenjo-d&ro point to the buried cities there having been inhabited by a 
non)-Aryan race most probably of the Dravidian stock whose principal tribal 
deity was Rudra. During the Mahabharata period, Jayadratha, a K§atriya 
son-in-law of Dhrtarlastra, was ruling over some portion of Sindh.^^ One of the 
notable feats of Kr?na for which he was identified with Vi^u was the freeing 
of Bharatavarsa from the pest of several impious and tyrannical kings like 
Kariisa, Jarasandha, §isupala, Bhauma, Banasura, Kialayavana, S&lva and 
Srgala-Vasudeva, some of whom were K^triyas and others non-Aryans and 
most of whom were the worshippers of Rudra. This does not however mean 
that there was no social intercourse between the Aryans and the Anaryans. On 
the contrary there are numerous instances of inter-marriages between them, in 
each of which the male was an Aryan and the female Aniaryan. Thus Arjuna, 
Bhima and Kr$na himself had married the daughters of several Anaryan chiefs, 
called Niagas, Raksasas, &c. Some of the well-known sages like Dvai- 
p&yana owed their birth to a sexual intercourse between Brahmans and low- 
caste girls, iSantanu, grand-father of the Kauravas and Pl^davas had married 
the very girl Satyavati or Matsyagandhia, who had given birth to Dvaipiayana 
during her maidenhood. The Drona Parva of the Mbh. contains a very 
detailed account of a fierce battle that had taken place after mid-night between 
the Raksasas headed by Ghatotkaca, son of Bhima and Hedamba, and Alam- 
bu§a and Alayudha, other Raksasas, who had come to assist the Kauravas 
with contingents of several Anaryan tribes such as the Kambojas, Kimtas, 
Daradas, Barbaras, Yavanas, Sabaras, Bhilas and others. This account also 
makes it crystal clear that whereas Aryan warriors depended upon weapons 
made of iron, and bows and arrows, the use whereof presupposed a knowledge 
of some science, some of the An&ryan warriors fought with stone-weapons 
(§ilayuddha) while others made use of their knowledge of some sciences stig- 
matised by the Aryans as Raki$a^ and Asurl Mayas, which enabled them to 
rise up in the air, become invisible and fight unseen by the adversary, to put 
the latter on a wrong track and weakening the morale of his army by spread- 
ing false rumours and creating false evidence in support of them &c.^* The 
Aryans had their own code of honour to be observed even in war-times just as 
the European nations now have their international law relating to war-times. 
Thus for instance, we find it discussed in the Makdbhmata at several places 
whether a particular act of the one party or other was or was not in accordance 


31. It has been discovered that the descendants of this Jayadratha had migrated 
to Kathiaw^d at the time of the invaaon of Sindh by Mahomed Kasim and were 
ruling over parts of it in the 9th, 10th and 11th centuries {Rajastham for July 1939, 
pp. 2-9). 

32. Mbh. VII. 108 to 192. 
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with Dharma, which both being Aryans were bound to observe. The Rak^asas 
and Asuras did not feel themselves bound by any such code and everything 
is fair in love and war ” was their motto. All this goes to establish that the 
Aryans, who had made considerable progress on the spiritual side of life and 
the Aniaryans, who had made such on its material side, had been living side by 
side in the age in which Sri KiT§;na, his relatives like Vasudeva, Balar&ma, 
Ari§tanemi, Akrura, and Ugrasena, and adversaries like Jarlasandha of 
Magadha, Sisupiala of Cedi, Kairhsa of Surasena and Bhauma of Pragjyoti^ 
and the sons of Dhrtana^tra and Pandu and others lived and had been mixing 
socially with each other and influencing each other’s thoughts and actions to a 
considerable extent. 

18. It further seems to me highly probable that if we get a success 
in solving the above tangle we shall also be able to ascertain the exact relations 
between the Vedic and the Bhagawata or Pancariatra religions, the Vedic and 
the Pasupata religions, the Vedic and the Sakta religions, the Vedic and the 
Buddhist and Jaina religions and also those between the non- Vedic religions 
mier se because all those religions whether orthodox or heterodox, have some 
beliefs and mythologies in common and some of them e.g. the Bhlagavatas and 
the Jains share some common traditions also.^^ 

XII. The Line of Further Progress and Appeal to the Research Scholars. 

19. The above are only the immediate results of the proposed line of 
research. It has its remote results as well. Once we are on stable ground as 
to the history of about a century before the Mahabharata war we can make 
further progress also along this purely Indian line because our literatures also 
have the potentiality of affording clues to the re-construction of our history, 
in the age next prior to the above namely, the age in which Ramacandra, 
son of Da^ratha was the predominant personality and the most notable 
event wherein was a war between Ramacandra and Laxmaiia sons of Da^ratha 
on the one hand and Ravapa and Kumbhakarna, grandsons of the sage 
Pulastya on the other at Lanka, a city on an island in the midst of the 
southern ocean whose northern shore appears to have been situated far to the 
north of Dhanu§kodi and Kanya Kumari. The sons of Daisaratha were assist- 
ed in their invasion of Lanka by the chiefs of Anlaryan tribes, which though 
described as Vanaras (apes) and Rk§as (bears) and though living in sub- 
terranean or mountain caves and fighting with stones and trees had some 
sort of social and political organizations of their own, which by the time of 
Krsna had become almost extinct. The grandsons of Pulustya had also their 
own army of mighty warriors who were experts in the science of archery and 
had amassed immense wealth collected from all the quarters and particularly 
from the region north of the Him'alayas. Since however they were epicureans 
in their outlook on life and as such knew no Dharma and were cianmbalistic 
in habit they were stigmatised as Riakpasas. The Rdmdyma of Valmiki, the 


33. WINTERNITZ, HIL. I. pp. 320, 407 et III. seq. pp. 113-14, 484 et seq. 
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Rdmopakhyma in the Mahiabharata, the Paumacanya of Vimala Suri and 
some of the Buddhist tales now obtainable only in Chinese and Tibetan trans- 
lations/^ can serve as the sources from which the history of this age can be 
re-constructed. Vialmiki’s Ramdyana also contains in the subsequently added 
1st and 7th Kandas a description of the dj nasties of the kings of the Solar race 
prior to Dasaratha and some important events in the lives of some of them and 
references to the foundation of several cities, whose sites can, after some re- 
search, be located with some amount of certainty. If excavations are made at 
those sites at appropriate depths, archseology can be helpful to purely literary 
research with regard to this period also. 

20. The Rmndyana and the Mahdbharata contain evidence of an age 
earlier even than that of Rdmacandra. in which the predominant personality 
was Parasurama, son of Jamadagni and the most outstanding event wherein 
was a long-continued bitter struggle for supremacy between the Brahmans 
headed by him and the K§atriyas headed by Sahasrarjuna of Mahi§mati. The 
Puranas too, if critically examined, might be helpful in ascertaining the dates 
of some of the important events of that age. 

21. The age of the Vedic Rsis was still earlier than that. The most out- 
standing event in that age was the struggle for supremacy between the Brah- 
mans headed by Vasistha and the K^triyas headed by Visvamitra, which is 
described in details in both the said Epics. Although in this respect this age re- 
sembles the previous one it differs from it also in that Vasistha did not fight 
with weapons but with his spiritual powers and Visvamitra was the R§i to 
whom is ascribed the origin of the first-known work on Dhanurveda.-'^'’^ We read 
also of his having taken the assistance of several Anaryan tribes while trying to 
suppress the power of Vasistha. 

22. The history of the human races in India having two different kinds of 
ideals of life and therefore two different kinds of civilization, one spiritual, and 
the other material, struggling for supremacy over each other, thus seems to 
go back to very remote times. The early beginning of that struggle is found 
recorded in the Indra-Virocana story in the Chmdogya UpanishaP^ wherein 
Indra is the king of the gods and Virocana that of the demons and according 
to which whereas the latter was satisfied with the knowledge that the self was 
identical with the physical body and spread the materialistic doctrine amongst 
his followers that happiness in this world and the next could be attained by 
adoring that body with clothes, ornaments, food, etc., which was very similar to 
that of the ancient Egyptians, Indra persisted in his inquiry assiduously and 
leamt the doctrine, that the real self was neither identical with the body nor 
with the mind, was not affected by pleasures and pains and was not subject 
to changes of states but was identical with the one immutable essence which 
pervaded the whole universe and became re-joined to it and merged in it 


34. Op, cit. 1. 513. 

35. Vide Madhusudana’s remarks on * Dhanurveda ' in the Prasthdmbheda, 

36. Chu. Upa. VIII. 1 et seq. 
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when divested of the body.^^ If thus the Indian records are approached and 
studied in the right spirit they will lead to the solution of many other riddles 
which the European anthropologists have been striving to solve without their 
assistance. Their potentiality lies deeper still and extends to the solution of 
even the riddle of the evolution of the universe in different cycles, f.e. to scy, 
the gradual formation of the planets, the constellations, the signs of the zodiac, 
etc. In fact they would acquaint man with everything which he wants to 
know and strives to know. 

23. That is, however, a far far distant cry. It would not be a small 
achievement even if the history of the Indian races, their civilizations and 
their action and re-action on each other are investigated and placed on a stable 
footing. The first step towards that objective, as I have said, is to trace the 
history of India upto the Age of Krsna, for doing which there are, as stated 
above, very ample materials on the surface of this land and very probably be- 
low it also. If it is to be taken seriously, we can no longer afford to wait till 
some western institution leads the way to it. It is high time we learnt to stand 
on our own legs and go our own way. It cannot be denied that there is the 
danger of our faltering and even losing our way at times. That danger should 
not, however, deter us from taking courage in both hands and making a begin- 
ning. It is well-kriown that those only succeed in all walks of life who are enter- 
prising, self-reliant, frank-hearted enough to acknowledge mistakes, sincere 
enough to correct them whenever pointed out by others and resolute enough to 
overcome all the difficulties as they arise during the pursuit of their high ideals 
and to rest only after the settled objective is reached. This land which has pro- 
duced a poet like Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, a plant -physiologist like the late 
Sir J, C. Bose, Chemists like Dr. P. C. Ray and Sir C. V. Raman, a philoso- 
pher like Sir S. Radhakrishnan and a historian of the Moghul and Maratha 
periods like Sir Jadunath Sarkar, is not wanting in research scholars with the 
above qualifications. Already some individual scholars have put forth their best 
efforts in the field of ancient history. But in that subject there is too much 
room for differences of opinion. What is, therefore, wanted is a joint action 
commenced under the auspices of an authoritative body like the All-India 
Oriental Conference in collaboration with the authorities of the archeological 
department of the Government of India. R. B. Dikshit, who at present leads 
them, is not only highly sympathetic towards the movement for a substantial 
progress in the anctent Indian history of our country and has not only been 
doing all that he can do from his high position to push on that movement but 
has also as above-stated taken several opportunities to throw out suggestions 
for the line of future work on the part of societies of research scholars and 
archaeological investigators, which in his view is likely to lead to the attain- 
ment of the desired goal. The Indian Historical Congress too has been taking 
steps towards the same end. But historians as such are in the position of 
judges whose proper function is to weigh the evidence placed before them and 


37. op. cit. VIIL 12-14. 
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pass a judgment as to whether that evidence does or does not satisfy a recog- 
nized test. Those whose views cannot be ignored have already weighed the 
evidence till now collected and passed their judgment which points out several 
lacuna in the evidence. It therefore now behoves the advocates first to bestir 
themselves to search for materials which would enable them to fill in those 
lacuna and if any satisfactory ones are found out to apply for a review of 
that judgment on the ground of the discovery of new and important matter or 
evidence. Out of the advocates the archaeologists have already been doing 
their bit. Will the group of research scholars, organised as the All-India Ori- 
ental Conference realize their responsibility in the matter, settle their differences, 
take concerted action for doing their part and place before the judges such 
fresh evidence as they would consider satisfactory for justifying them in re- 
viewing their previous judgment and passing a re-considered one allowing their 
claim on behalf of the Indian civilization ? Let us hope and pray that they 
will.3® 


38. The Council of the Oriental Conference at its meeting held at the same 
place after the sectional meeting was over, passed, at the instance of the President 
of the Archaeology section, a resolution drawing the attention of the Exet'utive Com- 
mittee to the scheme set forth in this p^per and recommending the consideration 
thereof with a view to determine whether it was possible to give effect to the said 
or any other modified scheme for the attainment of the object the writer of the paper 
had in view and if so, what steps should be taken towards that end. It also brought 
to the notice of the said Committee that Mr. Divanji had offered to subscribe 
Rs. 1,000 to any fund that may be started in order to meet the expenses that may 
be incurred in taking such steps. 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
ASVALAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

AG. I. 22. 21 ; Aninditdyam disyekamulam Paldsam kusastambham vd 
paldsdpamre prndaksinam udakumbhena trih parisincantam vdcayati : (a) 
Susravah susravd asi ; (bj Yathd tvam suhavah susravd asyevam mdm sus- 
ravak sausravasam kuru ; (c) Yathd tvam devdndm yajhasya nidhipo'syy (d) 
evamaham manu^ydnmh vedasya nidhipo bhuydsam * iti j 

Trms : While the student is sprinkling^ a Pala^ tree with a single root 
(or a Ku^ bunch in the absence of a PalMa) in an unobjectionable direction 
(i.e. neither south nor south-east nor south-west) from the left to the right, 
with a water-pot, the acarya makes him repeat the following mantra : (a) 
Su-^ravas (good listener )‘2 thou art famous (a play on the word ‘susravas’ 
meaning 'hearing weir as well as 'well heard of" is intended), (b) As thou, 
O Susravas, art famous, so do thou, O Susravas, make me endowed with fame, 
(c) As thou art the guardian of the treasures of sacrifices for the gods, (d) 
so may I become the guardian of Vedic learning for men. 

Context : This is the medhajanana ceremony (for the production of 
‘ Intelligence ’ ) which is performed for the student when he has completed his 
vows. 

Sources : The mantra is an address to the Palasa tree and though it 
cannot be traced as a whole, the story alluded to in it (which explains the 
epithet ‘Susravas' as applied to the Paliasa) is found in TS. 3. 5. 7. 2 — 
‘ Dev^ vai brahmann avadanta | tat parna upa^ot \ susra\^ vai mama, yasya 
pamamayi juhur bhavati, na sa pD&pam ^lokatii )§rhoti | [The gods discussed 
regarding holy power (brahman) and the Panja (a name of the Pal^ tree) 
overheard it ; he whose ladle is made of Parna (wood) is called Susravas 
(famous); he hears no scandal]. TBR. 1. 2. 1. 6 is even more explicit 
“ Brahmavadam vadatam yad up&srnoh suSravla vai ^ruto’si, [Since thou didst 
overhear the (gods) discussing Brahma, thou art known as Susravas] 
tato mamavi^tu brahma- varcasam " (May holy lustre therefore enter into 
me). This last clause is very suggestive of our Medhajanana rite. 

* Continued from p. 155 of Vol. III. 

1. Prof. Oldenberg's translation suggests (p. 192) that water is being sprinkled 
round the tree. It is, however the tree that is being sprinkled. 

2. This address to the Pala^ tree implies an allusion to the story of the part 
played by the PalMa tree in over-hearing the conversation of the gods, mentioned in 
the next paragraph. The epithet ‘ Susravas ' which I have translated above in the 
light of this allusion, is translated by Oldenberg as “O glorious one/' 
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Among Sutra texts only APMB. 2. 5. 1 has all the clauses (a) to (d) 
with unimportant variations. MG. 1. 22. 17 has (a) and (b) without varia- 
tions ; PG. 2. 4. 2 has the same two with some variations. 

AG. 1. 23. 5 : ‘ Sadasyam saptadasoh kaufitakinah sanulmananti, sa kar- 
mandm upadrastd bhavatlti' 

Trans : The Kausitakins prescribe the ‘ sadasya ’ as the seventeenth so 
that he may play the part of the overseer of (all) rites. 

Context : This view is mentioned in connection with the rule that either 
the four chief priests or all the sixteen (who officiate at Ahina and Ekaha 
sacrifices) may be chosen to officiate at a sacrifice. 

Sources : Our sutra occurs word for word in APs. X. I. 10. 10-11 and 

this whole Kandika (L 23) has been modelled on APs. X. 1. 10 where are 

found many of its sutras and quotations. Our text correctly represents this 
view as the peculiar view of the Kausitakins, because! SB. X. 4. 1. 19 de- 
nounces the employment of the ‘ Sadasya ’ priest whereas KB. 17.7 and 26.4 
and 5 mention along with other priests the ‘ Sadasya ’ priest, whose duty it 
was to super\dse the whole offering and call attention to any lapse, never leavc- 
ing his post (the ‘ Sadas ’ enclosure) — which explains ‘ Sa karmanfim upa- 
drasta bhavati ’ in our Sutra. 

AG. I. 23. 8-14 : Agnir me hotel, sa me kota, hortdram tvdmum 

vrna iti, hotdram i8| Candramd me brahma, sa me brahma, brahmdnam 

tvdmum vrna iti brah^ndnam 1 9 | Adityo me dhvaryur ityadhvaryum 
j 10 I parjanyo ma udgdtetyudgdtdram j 11 | Apo me hotrd-samsinya iti hotra- 
kdn I 12 j rasmayo me camasddhvaryava iti camasddhiaryiin j 13 | Akdso me 
sadasya iti sadasyam | 14 1 

Trans. (8) “ Agni is my Hotr ; he is my Hotf, I choose thee So and 
So! as my Hotr;” (with this fonnula he chooses) the Hotf. (9) ‘Can- 
dramas is my Brahman' etc. as above. (With this formula he clKxisets) the 
Brahman. (10) ‘ Aditya is my adhvaryu ’ etc.; (thus) the adhvaryu (11) 

‘ Parjanya is my Udgatr etc.'; thus the Udgatr (12) ‘The waters are 
my reciters of what belongs to the Hotrakas etc.’ — (thus) the Hotrakas. (13) 
‘The rays are my Camasadhvaryus etc.’ — (thus) the Camasadhvaryus (14). 
“ The lakasa is my Sadasya etc.” (thus) the Sadasya. 

Sources : Each Mantra consists of two parts : — in the first deity Agni 
(Candramas etc. is) declared to be the Divine ‘ hota ' (‘Brahma’ etc. respec- 
tively) and then in the second part, the priest is declared to have been chosen 
as the Human hota etc. This double address is explained by SB. II. 10 (a 
section dealing with the same topic) where we find mantras identical with 
or similar to those in our sutras above. 

SB. II. 10. 1-3 : Daivd anye rtvijo, mdnusd anye | sa etdn dctivdn jtvijo 
vrnita “ agnir me hotd*' etc. | sa etdn daivdn rtvijo vftvd athaitdn fndnu^dn 
vrnita | (Here the commentator gives the reciuired formulas " etannddakena 
yajnendham yaksye tatra me tvam hold etcT). ** The divine priests are differ- 
ent and the human priests are different. He chooses the divine priests with the 
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formulas ‘ Agnir me hota ’ etc. {these formulas are identical with the first parts 
of our mantras in order). Having chosen the divine priests, he should then 
proceed to choose {the corresponding) human priests"' [ with formulas given by 
the commentator ( meaning : I propose to offer such and such sacrifice ; be thou 
my ‘hota' there etc.) the last parts’ of which are similar to the second parts 
of our mantras] APs. X. 1. 14 also, has similar mantras with the same 
double address. 

AG. 1. 23. 15 : Sa vrlo japcn “ mahan mevoco, bhargo mevoco^ bhago me" 
voco, yaio me"vocaJi, stomam me'vocah Mptam mevoco, bhuktim nie'vocas, 
trptim m^e'vocah, sarvam ntevoca"" iti | 

Trayis : The priest chosen (as above) should mutter “A great thing 
hast thou told me ; lustre hast thou told me, ‘ fortune ’, ‘ fame,’ ‘ praise ’, ‘ suc- 
cess,’ ‘enjoyment,’ ‘satisfaction’, hast thou told me (this last clause being re- 
peated with each of these words) ; ‘all’ hast thou told me.” 

Sources : PB. 1. 1. 1 gives a formula similar to ours as the formula to 
be muttered by the Udgatr when chosen (‘ Vpasya udgatur japa-mantrah ’) 
because as a Brahmana of the Samaveda, it was only concerned with the func- 
tions of the Udgatr. PB. I. 1. 1. omits some words like ‘bhagali, klptim’ etc. 
but is substantially the same mantra as ours. APS. X. 1. 4. gives a formula 
identical with ours except for the omission of ‘ bhagah Somewhat similar 
formulas are also found in Ms. 5. 2. 15. 2 ; Ls. 1. 1. 10-14 and SS. 5. 1. 10. 

AG. I. 23. 16-18 : Japitvd “ agniste Hota, sa te hotel hoidham te 
manuka"" Hi hold pratijdmte | 16 | Candramdste brahynd sa te brahma brahnm 
I 17 I Evani Hare yathddesam | 18 | 

Trans : (16) Having muttered (the formula given above) the hotr 

(loudly) declares his acceptance with the formula “ Agni is thy Hotr; he is 
the Hotr ; thy human Hotr am I.” 

(17) ‘‘ Candrarnas is thy Brahman; he is thy Brahman” — (with this 

formula) the Brahman. (18) In the same way, the other priests according 
to the (individual) specifications (given above such as ‘ Aditya ’ for the ‘ adh- 
varyu ’ etc). 

Sources : These mantras are of the nature of responses by the priests 
to the mantras cited in sutras 8 to 14, with just the necessary modifications 
c.g., "te' for "yne' and ‘ hotaham te ’ for ‘ hotaraih tva.’ They are hardly 
independent mantras therefoie and are not traced to any other text in this 
particular form. 

AG. I. 23. 19 : "Tan mdmavatu, tanmdvisatu, teyia bhuksiyeti" ca yd- 
jayisyan | 

Trans : When he (the invitee) intends to perform the sacrifice (for the 
inviter), he should repeat the following formula (in addition to the one given 
in the preceding sutras : ) “ May that protect me ; may it enter into me , may 
I thereby enjoy (bliss) ! ” 

The altemativte (to ' ydjayisyan', even after accepting the invitatjon) 
implied in this sutra according to Naiiayaija is that the priests may simply be 
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performing the Agnyadheya for him, in which case they do not recite this for- 
mula. 

Sources : PB. I. 1. 1. gives an identical formula in the same context, with 
only ‘ mam ’ for ‘ m!a APS. X. 1. 4 also gives an identical formula in an 
identical context. 

AG. I. 23. 21 : Somapravakam pari-prcchet (a) " Ko yajnah, (b) Ka 
rtvijah, (c) Ka daksina” iti. 

Trans : (The Rtvij chosen) should ask the Somapraviaka (the repre- 
sentative of the Soma-sacrificer who gives the invitations on his behalf) 
“ What sacrifice is it ? Who are the (other) officiating priests ? What is the 
fee ? ” 

Sources : APS X. 1. 3 in exactly the same context, has “ Tam (the com- 
mentator supplies ‘ Soma-pravakam’ as in our text) prcchanti itvijah “ Ke 
yajayanti, kaccinnahinah, kaccit kalyanyo daksiijah-” — iti chandogabilahma- 
uam bhavati | Trans : The priests ask him ‘ Who are going to perform the 
sacrifice? ;[This is parallel to our (b) ]. Is it an Ahina sacrifice? [This is 
parallel to our (a)]. Are the fees decent? ” [This is parallel to our (c) ] — 
So runs a Briahmaija of the Chandogas. 

I do not understand why Prof. Oldenberg refers us to the commentary 
on the Panca-vimsa Brdhnuaia for this passage when it is found in the APS. 
itself, as shown above. 

AG. I. 24. 8 : (a) ‘ Aham varsma sajatmam (b) vidyutam iva stir yah, 
(c) idath tarn adhitisthdmi (d) yo md kascdbhiddsati ’ityudagagre visfara 
upaviset | 

Trms : He (the guest) should sit down on the seat (of darbha grass) 
so that the (grass-) ends point to the north (the superstition that the fringes 
or loose ends of a carpet or mat should not point to the south prevails even 
to-day in India) with the mantra “I am the summit (van?man) of my kins- 
men, asi the Sun is of Lightning (flashes). Here I sit on him who harasses 
me.” 

Context : The guest does so when the seat, madhuparka etc. have each 
been announced to him thrice, by the host. 

Sources : This same verse is found in IV. 21. 2 in an identical con- 
text (our kapdika in fact is indebted to the section §§. IV. 21 dealing with 
the guest-reception with the madhuparka for some of the mantras quoted as 
well as the wording of some of its Sutras such as AG. I. 24. 1 to 7). 

The variations are ‘ sadrsanam ’ a synonym of our ‘sajatSnam’ in (a), 
and ‘asman abhidasati’ for our ‘ma kaikiabhidasati ’ in (d). The mantra 
occurs with slight variations in PG. 1. 3. 8 and MG. 1. 9. 8. 

AG. I. 24. 13 : Praksdlitapddo’rghyam ahjalind pratigfhydthdcama- 
nlyenacdmati : (a) ‘ Amjtopastaratj.am asi ’ iti. 

Trans : His feet having been washed, he takes the Arghya water in the 
hollow of his joined hands {and after thus signifying its acceptance, pours it 
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out^) and then sips the acamaniya water (intended for sipping) with the man- 
tra. “ Thou art the * underspread " (or foundation-layer) of Am^ta.” 

It would be convenient to consider another formula of the same type in 
sutra 28, along with this. 

AG. I. 24. 28 : (b) Athdcamamyendvdcdmati ' Amrtdpidhdnam asi' iti ] 

Trans : He then (i.e. after eating the Madhuparka) follows it (i.e. the 
eating) up by sipping the iacamaniya water with the formula. “ Thou art the 

* covering-lid ’ of Amrta. 

Sources of (a) i.e. the formula in I. 24. 13 and (b) the one in I. 24. 28 : 
The two formulas are traced to TA. 10. 32. 1 and 10. 35. 1 respectively where 
the comrnentator explains that they are to be employed before and after a meal 
respectively. 

The practice of sipping water before and after a meal, with exactly these 
two formulas which stand, as it were, for the prologue and epilogue of the 
ritual drama of a dinner is in force even to this day in India ! 

AG. I. 24. 14-15. The mantras ‘ mitrasya tvia etc.’ in I. 24. 14 and ‘ De- 
vasya tva etc.’ the first mantra quoted in I. 24. 15 have already been discussed 
under I. 20. 4. 

AG. I. 24. 15-18 : (a) ‘ Vasavastvd gdyatrena chandasd bhaksaymtu' iti 
purastdn nimdr^ti | 15 | (b) ‘ Rudrdstvd traistubhena chandasd bhaksayantu' 
iti dak^inatah | 16 j. (c) ' Aditydstvd jdgatena chandasd bhaksayantu' iti 
pascdt I 17 I (d) Visve tvd devd dnu^tubhena chandasd bkaksayantu' ity- 
uttaratalp 1 18 | 

Trans : [ (Sutra 14) : After having looked at the Madhuparka ; (sutra 

15) : accepted it with his joined hands, transferred it to his left hand, looked 
at it again with appropriate mantras for every stage, he stirs the madhuparka 
thrice from left to right and then] wipes (what sticks to his fingers of the 
madhuparka) on the eastern (side)- with the mantra (a) ‘ May the Vasus eat 
thee with the Gayatri metre ’ ; Sutra 16 : (b) ‘ May the Rudras eat thee with 
the Tri^tubh metre ’ — ^with this formula, on the south ; Sutra 17 : (c) ‘ May 
the Adityas eat thee with the Jagati metre ’ — with this formula on the west ; 
sutra 18 : (d) ‘May the Visvedevas eat thee with the Anu^tubh metre’— 

with this formula on the north. 

Sources : The first three mantras (a), (b) and (c) cited in sutras 15 to 
17 are found in a number of texts with various verbs (other than our ‘ bhaksa- 
yantu ’ ) ending the sentences : e.g. ( 1 ) the three mantras with the variation 

* parigrhi?antu ’ for ‘ bhafcsayantu ’ are found in TS. 1. 1. 9. 3, the context 
being the tracing of the ‘Vedi’ by means of the ‘sphya’ (=the wooden 
sword). (2) They are found with the variation ‘pravrhantu’ for ‘bhak§a- 

1. This must be done before he takes up the water for sipping in his hands — 
a small detail not noticed either by Stenzler or by Oldenberg and ignored in the 
two commentaries of Nariayaoa and Haradatta, as too well-known probably I 

2. SS. IV. 21. 8 makes it clear that this wiping is done on the eastern, southern, 
western arid northern sides of the Madhuparka vessel. 
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yantu ' in TS. 3.3.3.1, the context being the offerings of ‘Arhsu' and ‘Ad^abhya’ 
cups in a Soma sacrifice. (3) They are found with the change ' Kpivantu 
ahgirasvat’ for ‘Bhak§yantu’ in TS. 4. 1.5. 3. VS. 11.58 and sB. 6. 5. 2. 3 
the context being the making of the fire-pan while the adhvaryu or the sacri- 
ficer repeats the mantras. (4) They are found with ‘ dhupayantu ’ for our 
‘ bhak§ayantu ’ in TS. 4. 1. 6. 1 and VS. 11. 60 the context being the fumiga- 
ting of the fire-pan. (5) 'Samahjantu’ api^ears instead of ' bhak^ayantu ’ in 
TS. 4. 1.6.3 and VS. 11. 60, the context being the filling of the fire-pan with 
goat’s milk and (6) Ahjantu is the variant for ‘ bhak^ayantu ’ in TS. 7. 4. 20. 
1., the context being the anointing of the asvamedha horse. 

Our text, then, has derived (1) the ending ‘ bhaksayantu ’ (2) a sugges- 
tion of the context and (3) the addition of the fourth category in (d) of the 
‘ Vi'svedevas ’ from SS. IV. 21. 8-12 where the Vasus, Pitrs, Adityas, Rudras 
and Visvedevas are associated with the wipings on the eastern, southern, west- 
ern, northern and central sides (respectively) of the vessel. Ls. 1. 10. 17 also 
has four similar mantras for wiping tlic four sides of the ‘ dro^rakalasa There 
is a certain propriety in the association of the 7netres with the deities e.g. the 
Gayatri metre with 8 syllables in a pada goes with the eight Vasus, the Tris- 
tubh metre with eleven syllables in a pada goes with eleven Rudras and the 
jagatl metre with 12 syllables, with the 12 Adityas. Perhaps the Anu^tubh 
metre as the common Sloka metre was associated with Visvedevas. 

AG. I. 24. 19 : ' Bhutebhyastvd' iti madhydt trirudgrhya\ 

Trans : With the formula ‘ To the beings (I offer) thee’, he three times 
takes some (of the madhuparka) out of the middle of it. 

Sources : In TS. 1. 2. 12. 3, the Sruc (ladle) is picked up with this 
formula in the marking out of the high altar (Uttara-vedi) and in VS. 5. 12. 
the centre of the altar is anointed with butter with this formula after the four 
corners have been anointed with suitable mantras. In both these (TS. and 
VS) passages, the guest offering to Soma (the early 7nodcl for the ' Mad hu- 
parka offering) precedes the formulas. The idea of ‘taking up a little of the 
madhuparka from the middle’ may have been suggested by Ss. IV. 21. 12 — 
where we read : ‘ Vise tvd devd bhaksayantu Hi madhyddurdhvamJ 

AG., I. 24. 20-22 : (a) ‘ Virdjo doho'si' iti prathama?n prdmiydi | 20 | 

(b) ‘ Virdjo doham asiya' iti dvitiyam | 2 | (c) ' Mayi dohah padydyai vird- 
jah ’ iti trtiyam | 22 | 

Trans : (20) = (a) : ‘ Thou art the milking of the Shining One ( Virajo) ’ 
— with this formula, he eats of it, for the first time. (21) =(b) : ‘The milking 
of the Shining One, may I attain ’ with this formula (he eats) a second time 
(22) = (c) : ‘In me, may the milking of the Shining One (the Earth-Cow) 
endowed with feeP, dwell)’ — with this formula a third time. 

Sources : The formulas are found without variation in sS. IV. 21. 3, the 
context being that the guest accepts the water for washing the feet, with these 

1. Reasons for this translation of ‘ padya Viraj ’ which according to Oldenberg 
(p. 97 on SG.III.7.5) is the Viraj metre, are given below. 
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formulas — a context which brings out more clearly the play on ‘ padyayai ’ 
(endowed with feet). But an explanation of the puzzling phrase ‘Viilajo 
dohah ’ is found in i§B. 1. 5. 2. 20 “ lyarh vai virad | asyai via e§a doha, evam 
ha va asma iyam vir^at sarvan kaman duhe | ya evam etarh virajo doharh veda” 
(Trans) : — This (i.e. the earth represented by the altar) is verily the ‘ Shining 
One ’ and of her, is this milking ; in this way does this Shining one (the Earth- 
Cow) milk forth all his desires jor him who knows this milking of the Shining 
One.’ My translation of ‘ Virajo dohah ’ as * the Milking of the Shining One’ 
(the earth-cow) is based on this SB.-passage and the appropriateness of this 
phrase as applied to the madhuparka of which dadhi (curds) — a product of 
cow’s milk — was an imixatant ingredient is evident. The epithet ‘ padyayai ’ 
also becomes significant as referring to the feet of the earth-cow. Prof. Olden- 
BERG’s viQiv (p. 97) that ‘ padya viraj ’ is the viraj metre in so far as it consists 
of feet d(X"s not explain the ass(x:iation of ‘ doha ’ (or milking) with ‘ viraj ’ in 
the formulas ; besides, that meaning also may be just suggested here as part of 
a play on the various meanings of the words ' padya viraj ’ (which is not un- 
common) but it cannot be the principal or primary meaning of the phrase. 

AG. I. 24. 29. (a) ‘ Saiyayh yasah srir, (b) mayi srih srayatdyn' iti dvitiyam 1 

Trans: With the formula: "‘Truth! Fame! Fortune! May Fortune 
rest on me ! ” (he sips water) a second time (It has been sipped first with 
the formula in the preceding sutra discussed already under AG. I. 24. 13, after 
the eating of the Madhuparka is finished). 

Sources : RV.Kh. V. 87.10 reads “ Manasah kamam lakutim vacah 
satyam aSmahi | pasunarh rupam annasya, mayi srih srayaldm yasah || 

The last I'eda along with the word ‘ satyam ’ in the second pada, seems 
to have suggested our formulas. VS. 39. 4 is just this (RVKh.) verse with 
the last pada reading as ‘ Yasali srili srayatam mayi ’ and employed as a for- 
mula to atone for defects in the Pravargya ceremony. Our text seems to have 
rearranged some of the tvords in these verses, to ynake up the prose formula 
that we have above ! 

AG. I. 24. 31-32 : (a) ‘ Hato me pdpmd, papmd me haia ’ iti japitvd (b) ‘ Orh 
kuruta' iti kdrayi^yan | 31 | ' Mdtd" etc. (= jRF. VIII, 101.15) iti japitvd, 
(c) ' Om utsrjaia' ityutsrak^yan j 32 | 

Trans : (31) (a) . ‘ Destroyed is my sin ; my sin is destroyed ’ — having 
muttered (this formula), he adds (b)=‘Om; make (her i.e. kill her and 
dress her flesh as food for me) if he desires (the host) to make her for 
himself (32) : If he desires to set her free, he should add (c) Om ! re- 
lease her ! ’ after muttering the (RV.) verse ‘Mata’ etc. 

Context : The guest gives these instructions when the cow has been an- 
nounced to him after he has sipped water. 

Sources : (a) The formula identical in part with (a), is VS. 6. 35 
‘ Papmd hato, na somali ’, where the formula is supposed to exculpate the 
sin of beating (and pressing) the soma (into juice) just as our formula 
exculpates the sin of killing the cow. 
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Formulas {b) md (c) : AS. IV. 21. 23. 24 contains both these for- 
mulas along with the same RV. verse (VIII. 101. 15) that is quoted in our 
sutra I. 24. 32 in exactly the same context with only the addition ‘ tpmiyattu 
iti vd' (Let her eat grass) which is recommended as an optional formula 
for ‘ Om Utsrjata 

Similar formulas, in exactly the same context, are found in LS. 1.2.12 
seqq. TA. 6. 12. 1 uses (c), along with the same RV. verse, for letting loose 
the cow that accompanies a funeral procession, if it is decided not to kill her 
for being laid limb by limb on the corpse, 

AG. II. 1. 9 : Kalasat saktundm, darvlm purayitvd prdgupaniskramya 
sucau dese'povanimya : “ (a) sarpadevajanebhyah svaha'" iti huivd namas- 
karoti; (b) 'ye sarpdh parthivd, ye antarik$yd, ye divyd, ye disyds, tebhya 
imam bedim dhdrsam, tebhya imam bedim updkaromi ’ iti | 

Ttms : He fills a ladle with (barley-) flour out of the jug (set apart at 
the beginning of the ceremony) ; goes out (of the house) eastward ; pours 
water on a clean spot and sacrifices (i.e. deposits the barely-flour on it as a 
bali offering) with the formula : (a) ‘ To the divine host of Serix?nts ! Svaha! ' 
and makes a (reverential) bow with the formula : ‘The serpents who are 
terrestrial, who belong to the antarik§a, who belong to heaven and who dwell 
in the quarters — to them, do I bring this Bali'. 

Context : This takes place in the Sravanakarma (a rite to the serpents) 
after the sacrifice of the sthalipaka, puro(Jasa and besmeared fried grains. 

Sources, (a) This same formula is employed again in our text in II. 
1.14 at the daily (morning and evening) offerings of Balls till the ceremony 
of * pratyavarohana ’ (or ‘ redescent ’). VS. 30 : 8 has ‘ Sarpadeva-jancbhyo ’ 
pratipadam | [To the divine hosts of serpents, an untrustworthy man (is 
offered as a victim at the Purui^medha sacrifice) ]. The same expression (as 
in VS.) is found in TB. 3. 4. 1.5. (b) The formulas nearest to (though not 
identical with) those in (b), are TS. 4. 2. 8. 3 and VS. 13.6. ‘ Namostu sar- 
pebhyo, ye ke ca prthivim anu | ye’ntarik^e, ye divi, tebhyali sarpebhyo 
namah 1 ’ 

The context is as follows : — In the Asvamedha, the ground for the fire 
is being prepared. The horse advances to the Darbha-bunch spread on the 
ground ; then a lotus-leaf is put on the horse’s foot-print, and the golden image 
of a man put on top of the lotus-leaf, is addressed with this mantra. In the 
VS., the employment is similar ; only it is in connection with the con- 
struction of the Ahavaniya fire-altar. These VS.-Mantras are commented on 
in the AB. 7.4.1.28 and are quoted by pratikas, in PG. II. 14. 18, in exactly 
the same context as in our text, as both these works belong to the VS. A 
comparison of our formulas with those in TS. VS. etc. shows that our ‘ Par- 
thivd ’ etc. is a niere paraphrase of ‘ ye ke ca Prthivim anu ’ etc. Our ver- 
sion is also found in APMB. 2. 17.8^. 

AG. II. 1. 10 : Pradak^inem parity a pasedd baler upewisya : (a) ' Serrpd* si, 
(b) sarpatdm smpdt^dm adhipatir asi, (c) emnena manu^ydms trdyase' pupena 
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sarpm, yajhenu dmmhs, (d) tvayi md santam, tvayi smtah sarpd md him- 
si^ur, (e) dhruvdw} te paridaddmi" iti. 

Trans \ Having gone round (the Bali), keeping his right side towards 
it, he sits down to the west of the Bali (and recites the mantra) ; (a) ‘ Thou 
art the Sarpa ; (b) the lord of creeping serpents art thou ; (c) thou nourish- 
est men with food, serpents with cake and the gods by sacrifice, (d) May 
not the serpents living in thee, harm me who am also living in thee, (e) 1 
give thee the ladle ( dhruva : — the same as the! ‘ Darv3 ’ mentioned in sutra 
9). 

The meaning of (a) to (d) : — The passage in the SB. 7.4.1.25 in which 
Agni is invoked by ‘ sarpa ’-names and in which the epithet ‘ sarpa ’ is applied 
to the fire-god as well as to all the worlds of which he is the lord (with an 
implied reference to the etymology of the word ‘ Sarpa ’ from VSrp = to 
creep) throws considerable light on the meaning of this mantra. I think that 
there is a play here on the word ‘ Sarpa' meaning ‘ serpent ’ as well as ‘ fire' 
(the Grhya-fire was always near at hand in all Grhya rites) and only then 
can (c) be properly understood as it is the fire that supports the gods by 
carrying oblations and human beings and serpents by means of food and cake 
which it helps to cook (as is mentioned in the Mantra). 

The meaning' oj {e). Prof. Stenzler's emendation is unnecessary as 
‘ Dhruvaiii te ’ yields excellent sense. The ‘ Darv! ’ (ladle) of sutras 2 and 9 
is deliberately referred to here by the synonym ' Dhruva ' because of its near- 
ness in sound to ‘ Dhruva ’ the lord of serpents, referred to in the following 
sutras ; besides it is a pointed reference to the ladleful of barley-flour offered 
as Bali on the clean spot (sutra 9th) to the west of which the performer 
who repeats this mantra is sitting. 

Sources. Tlie formulas — (a) to (d), are only found in sutra-texts and 
are not traced to earlier literature. MG. 2. 126. 3 has them with the follow- 
ing variations ; it omits ‘Sarpatiam’ in (b), * yajnena devan’ in (c), and for 
(d) has ‘tvayi santam mayi santam mak?i§ur, ma ririi^ur, m^ hirhsi§ur, mia 
dahk§uh sarpah ’ which is an expansion of our (d) ; APMB. II. 17. 3 has (c) 
with the addition ‘ trnaih paeun. . . .svadhaya pitfn, svaha ’ and to our (d) cor- 
res{X)nds APMB. II. 17. 4'^ “ tvayi nah santah, tvayi sadbhyo var^bhyo nah 
paridehi ” which as a prayer for protection from the rains, indicates the danger 
of snakes in the rainy season. 

AG. II. 1. 11-12 : — ‘ Dhruvdmmh te dhruvdmum te' ityamdiydn anupurvam ] 
11 I ** dhruva mam te paridaddmity " dtmdnayn antatah | 12 | 

Trans : “ Dhruva ! I give so and so, over to thee ! Dhruva ! I give so 
and so over to thee ! ' With these words (repeated for each member) he 
gives over his family members in charge to the Serpent-god, one by one and 
finally himself (saying) “ Dhruva ! Me I give over to thee ! 

Meaning of ‘ Dhruva TA. 10. 67. 1 mentions a deity called Dhruva 

1. I adopt the reading of Prof. Stenzler’s MSS (see his note on p. 66) ; his 
eniM&ndation ‘ dhruvamum ’ for ‘ dhruvam ' is quite unnecessary as shown hereafter. 
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along with Agni “ Agnaye svaha ! — dhruvaya bhumaya svahia ! ” The charac- 
ter of this deity is made clear by the comment of Haradatta on the above 
Sutras in our text : ‘ Dhruvo nl^a sarpi^'nam adhipatih ’ — Dhruva is the 

Lord of the Serpents. 

Sources : These formulas are mere improvisations dictated by the parti- 
cular context and are not traced to any other text. 

AG. II. 2. 3. Pr^Makam anjalind juhuyad : (a) ' Vnum me puryatdm^ (b) 
purmm me mopasadat, (c) prsdtakdya svdhd ’ iti. 

Trans. With his joined hands, he should sacrifice the ' Pjsdtaka\ (re- 
peating the mantra) : ‘ May whatever is deficient in me be made good ; may 
what is full, not fall off from me. To Pri§(ataka svaha ! ' [There is a difference 
of opinion as to the exact ingredients of this Prsataka which is admitted to 
be a mLxture. Prof. Stenzler quotes the Grhya-sahigraha (p. 70) according 
to which it is a mixture of ‘ dadhi ’ (curds) and ‘ sarpih ’ (butter), but Nara- 
yaiia says that it is a mixture of milk and Ajya and Haradatta in support of 
the same view, quotes the Chandogas as saying “ payasyavanayedjajyaih tat 
p|i§atakam iti Chandog^'']. 

Context : This follows the sacrifice of a Sthalipaka to Pasupati in the 
‘ Asvayuji ’ ceremony (in celebration of the Asvina full-moon). 

Sources. Only in one Sutra-text viz. PG. 2.16.3 are forumlas (a) and 

(b) traced : (a) without variation and (b) with ‘ ma vigat ’ (which means 
the same thing) for our ‘mopasadat’. (c) is not traced anywhere ; in fact 
‘ Pp§ataka ’ as a deity appears only here and in II. 2. 2. above ! 

AG. II. 2.4: (a) '' Sajur rtubhih, sajur vidhdbhih, sajur mdrdgnibhydm 
svdhd I (b) sajurtubhih, sajur vidhdbhih, sajur visvebhyo devebhyah svdhd j 

(c) sajur jtubhih, sajur vidhdbhih, sajur dydvd-prthivibhydm svdhd'' ityd- 
hitdgner dgrayanasthdiipdkah | 

Trans : The Ahitiagni (one who has set up the three Srauta fires) offers 
a sthalipaka (a mess of cooked food) at the Agrayana sacrifice [in the Ahava- 
niya fire — ^this follows from the next Sutra which prescribes that the ‘ arrahi- 
tlagni ’ offers it in the domestic fire] with the mantra : (a) ‘ Harmonious with 
the seasons, harmonious with the Modes, harmonious with Indra and Agni ! 

Svah^ ! (b) Harmonious (etc. as above up to ‘modes’, and then) 

harmonious with the Visvedevas ! svahia ! (c) Harmonious etc. (as above, 

and then) harmonious with Heaven and Earth ! sv&ha ! 

Context : This is the ceremony of Agrayapa in which the first fruits 
of the harvest are consecrated before being partaken of. This is a Srauta, 
rite also and is described as ^ch in the AS. II. 9. I agree with Narayapa’s 
view (p. 203, Oldenberg) that it is described here i.e. in a Grhya Sutra for 
an Ahitagni who is unable to perform it in its fuller form in the AIS., where 
it is prescribed at the time of the new harvest of eveiy^ season. 

Sources : The formulas are found in TS. 4, 3.4.3 where they accom- 
pany the depositing of the ‘ rtavyd' bricks (a name derived from the formulas 
themselves beginning as they do with ‘ Sajur jtubhih) in the Agnicayana cere- 
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many. VS. 14. 7 seqq. has the same formulas in the same context ; only the 
bricks here are called the ‘Vaisvadevf bricks [ a name derived from* Visvebhyo 
devebhyah ’ the words of the mantra part (b) ]. SB. 8.2.2.8 comments on this 
VS.-passage. They are also found in APS. 17.1.3 and KS. 17.8.18 etc. 

AG. II. 3.3 : Nivesanam punar navikrtya lepana-staranopastarancnr, asta 
mite pdyasasya juhuyur : (a) “ Apa sveta padd jahi (b) purvena cdparem ca | 
(c) sapM ca vdmmr imdh, (d) sarvdsca rdjahdndhavih svdhd || (e) na vcd 

svetascdbhydgdre'sir jaghma kincana | (f) svetdya vaiddrvdya namah 

svdhd'' iti | 

Trans : (In the ceremony of Pratyavarohana) having again renovated the 
house by coating (the walls), spreading (the roof) and levelling (the floor), 
they should after sunset, sacrifice oblations of milk-rice with the mantras : — 
(a) “Strike off, O White One! (b) with thy fore-foot and hind-foot, (c) 
these seven (prajas i.e. sevenfold progeny) of Vanina and (d) the entire 
kingly fraternity, (e) In the vicinity of the White One (I read ‘svetasya- 
bhyacare ’ — an emendation discussed below), the Serpent has killed none, (f) 
To the White One, the Vaidarva, adoration 1 Svr^a ! ” 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler (p. 69) draws attention to AV. 10. 4. 3. which 
has (a) and (b\ with * ava ' for our * apa He and Prof. Oldenberg (p. 
204) compare PG. II. 14. 5 and :SG. IV. 18. 1. Similar verses, it may be 
added, occur in MG. 2. 7. 1 ; APMB. 2. 17. 26 and HG. 2.16.18. 

Meaning of the Mantras : 

* Sveta ' ? As regards the meaning of * Sveta Prof. Stenzler on PG. 
II. 14. 4 and 5 (p. 70) says that Dr. Hillebrandt drew his attention to the 
‘ White Horse ’ in the RV., dealing death to the serpents, which the Asvins 
gave to Pedu and that this meaning suits the second pada well. This may be 
accepted but why the metaphor of the * White Horse'? The explanation, in 
my opinion, is found in RV. V, 1. 4^^ : * §veto vaji jayate agre ahnam | — 
The white Horse {evidently the sun) is born at the beginning of the days. The 
Asvamedha-context of ‘Svetaya Svahia’ in TS. 7.3.18 and TB. 3.8.17.4 
makes it certain that 'sveta' is 'the White Horse' and the Dictionary (Monier 
Williams) explains 'sveta vaidarva' occurring in our clause (f) as a deity 
connected with the sun This double implication of Sveta meaning White 
Horse ’ and also ‘ a solar deity ’ gives excellent sense to our clause (b) as the 
fore-foot and hind-foot of the * White Horse’ would then represent the eastern 
and western strides of the Sun. 

The corrupt reading in (e) : The reading * Svetascabhyacare’ in (e) does 
not make good sense ; so Prof, Oldenberg proposes (p. 204) that it should 
be ' ^vetasyadhyacare ’ in conformity with PG. II. 4. 5^ but this is too great 
a change to admit of the possibility of the emendation being the original o 
which the existing reading may have been a corruption. I 
should be read as ‘ Svetasydbhydcme ' which is the reading of MG. 2. 7. l^ 
Besides it is not improbable that the letter 'syd' should have been, corrupted 
into the present 'icd'. HG. 2.16.8- also has * Svetasydbhyacarena'. 
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Sapta VarwfihJ I cannot understand why Prof. Oldenberg translates 
this phrase as ** the Seven daughters of Vanina '' ! The parallel passages in 
HG.PG. and APMB. make it almost certain that ‘ Prajdh ’ is to be understood 
after the phrase giving the meaning : ‘ the seven-fold progeny of Varuna The 
serpents are so-called because, in my opinion, Vanina is the lord of the waters 
and the waters of the rainy season bring out the serpents. That * Raja-ban- 
dhavlh* denotes the fraternity of King Varuna is clear from AG. II. 9.5 : 

‘ aitu R&ja varuno revatibhili 

AG. II. 3. 5 : “ Abhayam nah prdjdpatyebhyo bhuyat ityagnimiksamdno 
japati I 

Trans, While looking at the fire, he mutters “ May there be safety to us 
from the progeny of Pra japati 

Sources : A sutra text, MG. 2. 7. 1 alone has this mantra with ‘ svaha’ at 
the end. 

AG. II. 3. 6 : ' Sivo nah sumand bhava* iti heirmitam manasd dhydydt j 

Trans. He should meditate in his mind on the Hemanta (the winter- 
season beginning with the month of Marga^i^, in which this ceremony is 
performed) repeating the mantra “Gracious to us, well-disposed be thou 

Sources : The formula is found in TS. 4. 5. 1. 4^^ and VS. 16. 51^ as one 
of the prayers addressed to Rudra in the Satarudriya hymn. In our text : 
IV. 8. 27-28, the serpents are associated with ‘ Rudra ’ and naturally there- 
fore a prayer to Rudra has been employed in a ceremony which signifies the 
end of the period of danger from snakes. 


{To be continued.) 



THE LATE MR. JOGENDRA CHANDRA GHOSE 

By 

N. C. GHOSE, Calcutta. 

Babu Jogendra Chandra Ghose, second son of late Babu Ananda 
Chandra Ghose, was bom at Baisari, a village in Bakhargunge in the year 
1872. His education began at his own house in vernacular and having com- 
pleted it he joined Brojamohan Institution at Barisal, where his youthful mind 
came to be licked into shape by the benign influence of renowned educationists 
like Babu Aswini Kumar Dutt and Jagadish Ch. Mukerjee who always 
took care to lay the real foundation of true character amongst the pupils by 
their own example of saintliness, love of duty and orderly habits. From this 
institution later he came to Calcutta and joined the B.A. class of the 
St. Xavier's College ; he had however to give up studies and seek employ- 
ment. During his college days he displayed an extraordinary bent for mathe- 
matics and without graduating himself, he successfully coached many 
students ap^xiaring for B.A, and M.A. in higher mathematics. 

After leaving the college he married, and secured a clerkship in the 
office of I. G. P. in Bengal. The death of his father and his elder brother who 
w^ere both in the Government employ, at this stage, threw the burden of 
maintaining a joint family upon him. With his small pay, he found it very 
hard, but took courage and improved his income by taking up insurance 
agencies and such other sundry works. His fellow clerks liked him very 
much for his honesty, integrity and independence of character. 

His married life was very short. Two years after his marriage a son was 
born to him and when the child was only two 3^ears old, his wife died. He 
never married again though repeatedly requested to do so by relations, friends 
and well-wishers. 

After some years of intense struggle he got some relief when his youngest 
brother joined the Bar and ultimately got employed in the Bengal judicial 
service. 

His spirit of justice and independence was very high, and it may be 
mentioned that he twice tendered his resignation when his just claims to 
higher grades were overlooked, although he knew full well what this resignation 
meant for himself and for those whom he dearly loved. 


* His many valuable contributions towards historical research were published 
from time to time in many important journals of history both in India and abr^ , 
such as The Journal of the Bihar & Orissa Research Soaety„ Indian Culture, The 
Indian Historical Quarterly, The Indian Antiquary, The Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, etc. 
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In connection with his service he had to go to many places of Bengal 
and Bihar and wherever he went he utilised his off-time by gathering useful 
historical information about those places. His bent for antiquarian researches 
thus peeped through his days of bondage. 

When he was transferred to Barisal, his intense desire for doing some- 
thing for public utility showed itself in the establishment of a Co-operative 
Bank for the good of the ministerial officers in the district who often found 
themselves handicapped in securing loans when they were most needed. He 
devised the scheme, started the Bank and was himself its founder-Secretary. 
He had to put forth a tremendous amount of labour for securing deposits, 
to constitute the capital of the Bank, and be it said to his credit that the 
Bank is now established on a sound financial basis and can be said to be 
the premier Bank of the district. When this venture came to a success, he 
turned his attention to the welfare of the general public and laid the found- 
ation of another Bank to accommodate the public with loans to be repaid by 
easy instalments. He even sunk some of his slender private resources for its 
capital and begged from door to door for deposits and raised the working 
capital to Rs. 40,000/- in three months. This was a labour of love but the 
success it attained was its reward. 

During his stay at Barisal he also directed his energy to find out the 
genealogical tree of his family and picked up the genealogical trees of almost 
all the well-known Kayastha families of the district from the Ghataks and 
other sources. 

He ransacked Government records and procured all possible information 
for the compilation of a complete history of the pargona of Selimabad (not 
yet published) of which, he had the satisfaction to discover, one of his re- 
nowned ancestors was the one time overlord. 

The idea of writing out a general genealogical table of all the renowned 
Kayastha families of Bengal was finally given up as he found his friend Babu 
Bisheswar Roy Chowdhury of Idilpur engaged in the same work. 

After his premature retirement — due mainly to his sense of injustice done 
to him, he became master of his own time and was able td devote his whole 
time, energy and devotion towards his favourite pastime, viz. the historical 
researches. His first excursion into this realm was at the controversial point 
of the origin and places of the Kayasthas of Bengal and he traced the original 
source to the Nagar Brahmins of Gujarat. In this connection he came in 
contact with Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, the renowned scholar and like the 
great connoisseur that he is, the doctor found out the genius that lay hidden 
in an ex-clerk of the Bengal Secretariat. The two worked together in colla- 
boration as friends in various researches the result of which has filled the 
pages of the historical records. They remained friends to the last and Dr. 
Bhandarkar still sincerely mourns the loss of his friend's extraordinary 
capacity for research. During this period of useful work he came to be 
intimately known to many other workers in this line such as Prachyavidya- 
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mahamava Nagendra Nath Bose, Dr. N. L. Law, Pandit Amulya Bidya- 
BHUSAN, Khan Bahadur Abdul Ali Khan and other learned professors of 
Calcutta and other Universities throughout India in the department of history. 
This intimacy ripened in many insiances into mutual regard and genuine 
friendship. 

Besides the origin of the Bengal Kayasthas the spirit of research led him 
to other discoveries which not only found appreciable recognition from learned 
circles but also secured for him the title of Purdtattva Vicaksana. 

Some of his famous articles of later days are : — 

(i) His learned discourse on the theory of (Devi Ekan gashi) recognized 
and rewarded by the Government of Bengal, (ii) He ably controverted the 
theory of Asvamedha Yajha (iii) Antiquity of Gaya (Journal of the Bihar 
& Orissa Research Society Vol. 'XXIV Part iii, Sept. 1938) (iv) His last 
article written in Bengali created a sensation amongst the learned scholars 
of Bengal. He brought into his researches an analytical mind, a deeply critical 
and persevering brain and a complete mastery of details and strange to say 
an infirm body and sickly health were no hindrance to the spirit that always 
roved about for things anew. These qualities and above all his affable 
personality illuminated by lustrous erudition made him loved and respected 
by those whom he came across. 

He left behind him two brothers Babus Dinesh Ch. Ghose and Woopendra 
Chandra Ghose (Rai Bahadur) and one son — (Dr. Narendra Ghose) to 
mourn his loss and a host of admiring friends and relatives to revere his 
memory. 



MISCELLANEA 


DR. SALETORE AND THE AUTHENTICITY OF MUDHOL FAKMANS 

In a previous issue of the New Indian Antiquary {vol, II. No. I ; pp. 6-24), 
Dr. B. A. Saletore has published an article concerning the Mhcihol farmans, in 
which, after criticizing those jarmans published by Dr. Balkrishna in his Shivaji 

the Great (vol. I, part I) and Mr. D. V. Apte in hivS 

(Appendix A), and after quoting the remarks passed by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar on the spurious nature of Miarathi documents and farmans, found in 
Makdrastra, he has questioned the authenticity of the f ar marts ; nay, he has 
even tried to impress upon the minds of readers that the farmans are mere forgeries. 

The other side of the issues raised by Dr. Saletore ought to be put forth 
by Dr. Balkrishna and Mr. D. V. Apte. It is better if they do so and I hope 
they will 'do it in the near future. But as the editing of the far mans in question, 
publivShed in Mr. Apte’s book, has been done by me, I think I am entitled to 
examine Dr. Saletore's criticism. Without waiting, therefore, for the reply by 
the two distinguished scholars, I place before the readers the result of my examin- 
ation of Dr. Saletore’s views concerning the Mudhol farmans. 

Before considering, how^ever, the farmans individually, I wish to bring to the 
notice of readers some facts of a general nature regarding the farmans and the 
material for the history of the Bahmanl and 'Adilsh^I d^masties to which the 
farmans pertain. (1) Only photographic copies of the farmans were handed over 
to me from which I edited them. I did not get the advantage of examining the 
originals. Both the internal and external examinations of a document are equally 
necessary for the determination of its authenticity. (2) I am not responsible 
for the English translations printed in the book as they were handed over to me 
with the instruction that the same might be inserted in the book without any mate- 
rial changes. (3) I found some discrepancies in the farmans which I have noticed 
in the notes. (4) Dr. Saletore in his article has dealt with the farmans No. 1-9, 
from Mr. Aite’s book ; all, but the last, of which pertain to the Bahmani period. 
Dr. Saletore after comparing the contents of these farmans with the narrative 
of Firishta (F.) and after finding that they cannot be reconciled to F.’s account 
arrives at the conclusion that the farmans are not reliable. But here, I think, 
Dr. Saletore is mistaken. Firstly, he has relied, for the meaning of the farmans, 
on the summaries or versions given by Dr. Balkrishna and Mr. Apte. But it is 
possible that both may have been in the wrong, A research scholar ought not 
to rely on translations and versions of a 'document, especially when he has to 
raise grave objections against it. He must study the document in ’ the original. 
Then alone there is the possibility of his arriving at the truth. I am very sorry 
to note that Dr. Saletore has not followed this method and consequently has 
committed very palpable mistakes. Secondly, Firishta is not the only Persian source 
for the period of the farmans as Dr. Saletore seems to assume. There are the 
Burhdn^umaathir (BM.) of Tabataba, Tajkkatul-muluk of Shirazi, Sirdful-kulub 
etc. The narrative given in BM. is found in many places to be superior to and more 
faithful than that of F. That F. could not even give a faithful pedigree of the Bahmani 
sultans has been proved by the contemporary coins and the narrative in BM. Is 
Dr. Saletore ready and willing to rely, as the only source for the Bahmani dynasty, 
on F/s narrative and denounce all others ? That he is not, as far as contemporary 
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inscriptions are concerned, can be easily gathered from this very article of his. Then 
is it logical to suppose that the Mudhol farmam which bear seals and Tughras i.e. 
jar mans, the contemporaneity and authenticity of which cannot be questioned as 
far as the external evidence is concerned, are forgeries, because they are not con- 
sistent with the account of F. ? Especially when we know that F. is full of 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies ? Moreover as the critical examination of individual 
jarmans, which follows, will show, the information supplied by the farmuns is 
not so much inconsistent with the narrative of F. as the Dr. supposes. If the con- 
temporary documents are to be condemned as unauthentic they ought to be com- 
pared with contemporary documents, the genuineness of which is beyond doubt. 
Is it logical to compare them with a narrative composed some two hundred 
years after the events had actually happened? (5) Dr. Saletore seems to 
think that the event serving as the cause of some inam, when referred to in a 
jarman, ought to take place in the same year in which the jarman is issued. But 
this is quite an untenable supposition. Even under the well-organised British 
regime, inams for bravery shown in the last great war were granted years after the 
treaty was signed. Why should we then be astonished if the issue of jarmans 
of grants was delayed for a year or tw^o in old Muhammadan courts? The above 
statement can be easily substantiated from Bijapur jarmans and Marathi sanads. 
Why should we expect a different situation under the Bahmani rule? 

With these general remarks on some of the very queer assumptions of Dr. 
Saletore, I now propose to examine his criticism of the jarmans individually. 

(I) Farman dated 1352 a.d. 

Both Dr, Balkrishna and Mr. Apte have given their versions of this jarman. 
But as the information in the farman, presumes Dr. Saletore, is in contradiction 
with F. and Vijayanagar inscriptions, it cannot be reliable. But Dr. Saletore seems 
not to have studied the farman in the original. It clearly states that [Dillpasiiiiha] 
was given an inam in consideration of his self-sacrifice. The details of the sacrifice, 
however, have unfortunately disappeared owdng to the lacunae in the document. 
Mr. Apte has assumed on the evidence of the Bakhar which he has incorporated in 
his volume, that Dillpasirhha was sent to Karnataka about 752 H.'^ and w^as re- 
warded for some act of his bravery there. Dr. Balkrishna further took Karnataka 
to mean Vijayanagara and conjectured that Dillpasimha showed his bravery in a 
battle with a Vijayanagara king.^ But as remarked above, the text of the jarman 
mentions neither Karnataka nor Vijayanagara. All the same be it noted here 
that both F. and BM. refer to the Kanmtaka expedition of Alau’d-din Hasan Gangu 
Bahmani and Dr. Saletore does not seem to question the date of this expedition 
which F. puts in either 752/1351 or 753/1352. Then where lies the propriety of 
Dr. Saletore’s criticism, especially when we know that the farman is dated in 
753 H. ? 


(2) Farman dated 1398 a.d. 

Before examining Dr. Saletore’s views on this document it is convenient to 
give the gist of the jarman here. It is dated in 800 H. Rabi‘ II 25/15-1-1938 a.d. 
and was issued by Firuzshah Bahmani. Firuz finding that there was misgovemment 
due to the short-sightedness of some Amirs and the tender age of the reigning sultan 
[conceived of getting the throne for himself and with that object in niind] went to 
Sagar. Siddhaji, the thanadar of that place received him warmly. Firuz, with 
the help of Siddhaji and other adherents, fought a battle with the army of the 
reigning sultan at some place in which the latter with his son showed much bravery, 


1. Intro, p. 84 ; Bakhar p. 19. 


2. p. 39. 
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but was unfortunately killed. Some time after this battle Firuz succeeded to the 
throne. 

F. gives nearly the same account but mth a slight variation. For instance, 
according to Briggs, F. calls the thanadar of Sagar Suddoo, a slave of the royal 
family and does not mention of his death in the battle of Merkole fought before 
Firuz gained the throne. 

Now Dr. Saletore raises the following points in connection with this farman. 

(1) If Siddhaji died, according to Dr. Balkrishna, in 798/1388, how could 
he have helped Firuz in 1397 in his struggle for the throne ? 

(2) Siddhaji cannot be identified with Suddoo who may have been one of 
the many Abbyssinian slaves at the court of the Bahmani ruler. 

(3) Had he helped Firuz, F w^ould have certainly mentioned him along with 
Mir Faizullah Anju, Mulla Issac Surhindi, Mir Shumsu’d-din Muhammad Anju and 
Ahmadkhan Amiru’l-umaiia who helped Firuz on his accession to the throne. 

(4) In 1397, the date of the jarman there was no misgovernment due to the 
short-sightedness of the Amirs but only the rebellion of Firuzkh^. 

I regret to note, in connection with these points, that Dr. Saletore has com- 
mited blunders and had there been any layman in Dr. Saletore’s place, I would 
not have cared to answer these points. But in the present case I feel I must show 
the mistakes and I do it here very reluctantly. 

(1) Had Dr. S. instead of believing in Dr. Balkrishna’s conversion of the 
Hijra year, referred to some ephemeries, he w^ould have found that 798 H. corres- 
ponds to 1395/1396 A.D. Moreover neither the farman nor the bakhar nor F men- 
tions this date of Siddhaji’s death. On the other hand both the farman and F. 
explicitly narrate that Siddhaji or Suddoo was alive till at least the battle of 
Merkole. Siddhaji or Suddoo must have, therefore, died only a short time before 
FTruz’s accession to the throne which took place by the end of 1397 a.d. 

(2) I do not understand how Dr. S. calls Suddoo an Abbyssinian slave. In 
Persian mass, diacritical marks are generally omitted and the name Suddoo (Saddu) 
can easily be read as Siddu. The Nawal Kishore edition of F. gives the reading 
Sidhu^ instead of Sidd^ and Sidhu is quite a common corruption of names begin- 
ning with Siddha among Marathi speaking people. Thus there is no difhailty in 
identifying Suddoo of Briggs’ F. with Siddhaji of the farman. The Nawal Kishore 
edition of F. describes Sidhu as ‘ Az ghulaman-i-an khandan ’ which has been, it 
seems, translated by Briggs by the phrase ‘ a slave of the royal family.’ But “ slave ” 
is not the only meaning of ‘ ghulam.’ Any Persian dictionary will give the word ‘ ser- 
vant ’ as a synonym of ‘ ghulam * and there are a number of Persian and Marathi 
documjents and seals in which the word is actually used in that sense. It is not, 
therefore, so easy to make Suddoo of Briggs’ F. an Abbyssinian slave as Dr. S. 
has done. 

(3) The farman clearly states that Siddhaji died before Firuz cduld succeed 
in his object of getting the throne. F’s statements are not inconsistent with those 
of the farman. How can we, then, expect F. to mention the services rendered by 
Siddhaji to Firuz after the latter’s accession to the throne, and to refer to him 
along with others. 

(4) Had Dr. Saletore borne well in mind the date of the farman, he would 
not have dared to make the bold statement in 4. The farman was issued on 
15/1/1398 a.d. i.e. some two months after Firuz ascended the throne. Could 
tlruz have named his own doings a rebellion and his antagonist’s rule good govem- 


1. Vol. I, p. 305. 
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ment in a farmain issued by himself ? I must plainly assert that what has been said 
by Dr. Saletore about this farman is all illogical 

(3) FARMAN DATED 1424 A.D. 

The jarman bears the Tughra of Ahmadshah bin Ahmad Bahmanl and after 
referring to the service rendered by SiddhajI and Bhairavasingh and bravery^ shown 
by Ugrasena in the war with Vijayanagar, reaffirms the hereditary grant of imm 
to Ugrasena. Dr. Balkrishna attributes the issue of this jar man to Ugrasena s 
saving the life of ALa-ud-din Ahmadsh^ Bahmani wheij the latter was surprised 
by a detachment of tlie Vijayanagar king in a hunting expedition. 

Now Dr. S. quotes the contents of this very jarman in his article and states 
that there is no mention of a hunting expedition in the farman. But ignoring this 
as well as the fact that the jarman bears the tughra of Ahmadshali bin Ahmad 
Bahmani and its date falls in Ahmadsh^’s reign, goes on criticizing Dr. Bal- 
KRISHNA’s attribution of the issue of this jarman. He brings in the evidence of 
F. to prove that the date of the farman falls in the reign of Ahmadshffii Wall Bahmani 
and not in that of Ala-ud-dinsh^ Bahmani, that no hunting expedition worthy of 
special note w'as undertaken by Ala-ud-dinshah Bahmani, and that there was a 
war between this sultan and the Vijayanagar king Devaraya II in 1443 a.d. ; and 
finally questions as to how^ the Mudhol jarman can be relied upon for the details 
relating to the w^ar with Vijayanagar in 1424 a.d. But where is the room for all 
these baseless and contradictory speculations? As the faiman is dated in 1424 a.d. 
and as it, instead of mentioning a hunting expedition, refers to a war with Vijaya- 
nagar you are only to see whether there was a war going on between the two powers 
in 1424 A.D. or a short time before 1424 a.d. By referring to F. one can easily assure 
oneself that there w'as such a war which ought to be assigned the date 1423 a.d. 


(4) farman dated 1454 a.d. 

Here again Dr. S. has confounded the interpretation with the contents of the 
jarman. The farman makes no mention of either the Sirke chief or the chief of 
Khelna. It only refers to a battle fought in the Konkan in which Ugrasena, an 
ancestor of the Ghorpade chief of Mudhol was taken a captive. Dr. S. admits that 
the version given by Mr. Apte is different from that given by Dr. Balkrishn.^ ; but 
then asks ‘ which of these scholars shall w'e believe ? ’ Why should he ask such a 
question? If he had found the versions given by the two scholars in contradiction 
to eacli other, it was his duty to verify the statements in both the versions from the 
original and find out the truth. But instead of doing that, he has unneces^nly 
believed in the version of some one and brought in the evidence of F. and Gran 
Duff to prove that Sirke chief was different from the chief Khelna as against 
Dr. B.’s identity of the two chiefs. But where was the necessity of either identify- 
ing or differentiating between the two chiefs? As they are not mentioned in the 
farman, neither their identity, nor their differentiation would affect the 
of the farman. He ought to have proved that there was no battle fou^t m Ae 
Konkan about the date of the farman. But that is an impossible task By the by 
let me tell the readers that Dr. S. seems to be quite ignorant of the fact that 
Sirke is a Maratha family name and not a place name. 

have used the phrases ‘the chief of Sirka (Sirke).’ ‘the toja of Sirke and the 
ruler of Sirke ’ which betray his perfect ignorance about the above fact. 

(5) Farman Dated 1471 a.d. 

Dr S.’s main contention about this farman seems to be that a® not 

record the information supplied by the farman, one fails to see how the statements 
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in the fmman can ever be accepted as historically valid. But let me bring to the 
notice of readers that BM, records about the campaign, referred to in the farman, 
such details as are not to be found in F. and letters of Mahmud Gawan, the gists of 
which have been published recently^, supply still more details which are to be traced 
neither in F. nor in BM. Does Dr. S. know this ? Whom will he then discard as 
untrue, either F. or BM. or the letters of Mahmud Gawa ? If he cannot reject 
any of the three sources why should he reject this fartnan which supplies still some 
more information ? 


(6) Farman Dated 1522 a.d. 

This farman which is dated in 1522 a.d. refers along with others to an episode 
in the life of Ismail 'Adilshah in which he, while leading an expedition against Tim- 
raj, the ruler of Vijayanagar had to fight a pitched battle on the bank of the Kri- 
shna. In it Ismml was hemmed in and could not cross the river. At this juncture 
Maloji Ghorpade, the son of Kheloji, came forward and at the risk of his own life, 
brought him out of the danger safely. In recognition of this service Maloji was 
exempted from Kurnisat, 

Now Dr. S.’s main objections against this farman are (1) that the other events 
mentioned in the farman do not fit in with the accounts already known, (2) that 
Kheloji and Maloji of this farman should be identified with their name-sakes from 
the Bhosale family who lived only a century later (3) and that Maloji Ghorpade 
does not figure in the account given by Firishta about the calamity which befell 
Ismail ‘Adilshah. 

About the first point let me note that the other events mentioned in the farman 
are indeed referred to by F. and in the same order as the farman does. The only 
difference between the two is of some details and personal names. But unless we 
prove the farman to be spurious by some independent evidence, how^ can we ac- 
cept the one source and discard the other ? 

On the second point I may be permitted to state that Dr. S.’s arguments are 
simply misleading. The farman clearly surnames Kheloji, and his son M^oji as 
Ghorpade and gives their title as Bahadur, As the farman is dated in 1522 a.d. 
and its seal as well as language clearly show that it belongs to the ‘Adilshahi sultans, 
Ismail Adilshi^ who was then reigning must be reckoned as their protege. Now 
those Kheloji and Maloji with whom Dr. S. identifies these Kheloji and 
his son Maloji Ghoopade are surnamed Bhosale ; they were not father and son 
but perhaps cousins ; moreover they served, as a rule, the Nizamshahi sultans 
and occasionally sided with the Mughal emperor Shahjahan ; besides they lived in 
about 1630 and not in 1522, the date of the farman. It is, therefore simply mis- 
leading to identify the Ghoipade pair of Kheloji and Maloji with the Bhosale pair 
and question the contemporaneity and the authenticity of the farman. 

About the third point suffice it to say that it is not proper to discard the 
farman only because it cannot be reconciled to F. I need not go into the details 
of this point as it has been already dealt with. 

Thus it will be seen that Dr. Saletore has not studied the farmans in the ori- 
ginal, has unnecessarily believed in the versions given by others, has discarded better 
versions, has not cared to study and digest the existing material bearing on the 
subject, has given undue importance to Firishta and neglected other better scnirces 
and finally has drawn hasty conclusions based on the imperfect knowledge of the 
material. 

Poma, G. H. Khare 


1. Jcmrnal of Indian History, Vol. XVI, p. 263. 
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REFERENCE TO NASIR SHAH KHALJI IN A CONTEMPORARY MS. 

The Oriental Manuscripts Library (Pracya-Grantha-Saihgraha) of Ujjain 
(Gwalior) has recently procured a 431 year old MS (Accession No. 5768) of the 
Vi^riupurana. The MS is complete and covers 136 folios of country paper of the 
size 11X5 inches written in dark-black ink in Oevaniagari characters. The scribe’s 
concluding colophon bears some historical interest and reads as follows : — 

Folio 136“ “ 

II 3 II 

II 3 II II 1^3^ II 

vmg II n 

T (?) I 

5RTf JIT?! *Frg II 3 II 

^ JTR5St#5 

PITJl?cT?JI ^ TT-- I 

^ *Rt?% 33n3^ II 

K^\K 
^ 

q?»r ( (qr ) ii 


qr — 

SIOT 5?it^ ^ ^ II II 3 1! 


Thus the MS was copied at a village called Jagisa by a I>a^purai Brahmajja 
named Rtoesvara-Paijdita who was son of one Reda-Papdita and describes himself 
as extremely pious and benevolent. The village Jagisa is described as lying in die 
province of Malw^ of which a king named Nasira was then the paramount sovereign 
and as belonging to the territories, charming, thickly-populated and thronging wito the 
families of the twice-born, of a (feudatory) Cahamana (i.e. Chauhan) chief who 
was named Sri-Bhanu, was son of one Sri-Jogadeva and had his headquarters m a 
town or major village called Sri-Riajapaura (i.e. Sri-Rajapura) in the vicinity of &e 
village Jagisa. The date on which the scribe completed the MS was Sun^y the 
11th day of the dark fortnight of the month of Btedrapada in the year 1431 of 
the Sali^hana era, i.e. about the close of September 1509 a.c. Other minor details, 
too, of the date are noted. 

1 These Guiaiati Niagara Brahmanas derive their clan-name from the twn 
of D^pura or Mandasaur in Malwa and are commonly known as 
maS^^ey are fwnd scattered all over Malwa and belong mostly to White 

Yajurveda and in some cases to Rgveda. 
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The contemporary paramount sovereign Nasira mentioned in the colophon is 
undoubtedly identical with king Nasiruddin or Nasir Shah, the 3rd Khalji Sultan 
of Maiwa, who ruled from his capital Mandu between 1500 and 1510 a.c.^ and is 
said to have erected^ a number of fine buildings in Maiwa, among them being also 
the Kaliadeh Water Palace* on the banks of Sipra near Ujjain. 

Tliis reference! to king Nasir Shah is important as coming from the pen of a 
contemporary Hindu Pandit. Although it does not convey any fresh substantial 
detail regarding the Sultan, it possibly does not fail to warrant the conclusion that 
he was held in high esteem by contemporary Sanskrit scholars. We are accustomed 
to read in the accounts of Mahomedan historians that Nasir Shah was a miserable 
sensualist, a brutal tyrant and a drunkard to the extreme. Still, all the same, his 
relations with contemporary Sanskrit scholars appear to be quite cordial and friendly. 
Had it not been the case, our scribe would possibly have avoided any reference to 
the Sultan. 

By the way, here it may be pointed out that there has already been discovered'"^ 
at least one Sanskrit work that is specifically attributed to this Nasir Shah. This 
fact not only substantially seconds the above-stated hypothesis but takes us still 
further to learn that the Sultan actually extended his liberal patronage to Sanskrit 
authors who, on their turn, were ready to attribute their own compositions to the 
Sultan. 

I have not yet been able to identify the Chauhan chief Sri-Bhanu and the two 
places Jagisa and Sri-Rajapura mentioned in the colophon. As a matter of fact, at 
present it often becomes very difficult to identify small places of Maiwa in old refe- 
rences, as the old province has since been split up into numerous patches, big or small, 
now scattered over the intermingled territories of the Maharajas of Gwalior, Indore, 
Dhar, Dewas and several other states. Further, it is also not very clear whether the 
scribe designates 3ri-Rajapura as a town or only as a flourishing village. Even if the 
place were a town, it cannot be identified with Raj pur, a prominent par gam town of 
Barwani State in Maiwa, as the same has been under the rule of a branch of the 
Sesodia Rajputs at least from the fourteenth century a.c.® Again, it cannot be 
identical with Rajpur, the capital town of Alirajpur State in Maiwa, as the same 
has been held since 1437 A.c. by the line of the present rulers who claim to be 
Rathors and not Chauhans^. In case, however, the place under reference is meant 
to be designated only as a major village, we can with fair justification identify it 
with the headquarters of Kheri-Rajapur, a small estate in Maiwa, which has been 
recorded as held to this day by Chauhan Rajputs.^ 

Ujjain Sadashiva L. Katre 


2. Imperial Gazetteer of India — Central India (1908), p. 126; G. Yazdani : 
Mandu The City of Joy (Oxford, 1929), pp. 23-25, etc. 

3. G. Yazdani : Mandu Thd City of Joy pp. 25, 93, etc. 

4. M. B. Garde: Archaeology in Gwalior (Gwalior, 1934), p. 146. 

5. P. K. Gode : Date of Kankdli Grantha attributed to Ndsirasdha — Annals of 
the B. 0. 7^. Institute, Vol. XII, pp. 289-291. 

6. Imperial Gazetteer of India — Central India, pp. 334 and 336. 

7. Ibid, pp. 337 ff. 8. Ibid, p. 290. 
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By 

D. B. DISKALKAR 
UNA 

No. 91] v.s. 1582. [18-7-1526. 

Una is the chief town of a Mahal of the same name in Junagadh State. 
The subjoined inscription is fixed in the eastern dam of the big tank there. 
It measures, 2'-5" by VA'\ It is in a good state of preservation. Being 
carefully engraved there are few grammatical mistakes in it. 

At the beginning of the inscription the following deities are praised. 
Brahma, Vi§nu, Siva, Ganapati, Indra and other Dikpalas, Surya and other 
Grahas and Parvati. Then it mentions that in old times the sage Valmiki 
founded, in ValabhIpur, a Kayastha family. In that family which was 
famous for learning, statesmanship, charity, specially in penmanship and was 
respected by the kings, was bom a minister named Narasirhhavara, who was 
devoted to Vi§pu. His son was the minister Seva, and the latter’s son was 
the minister Mata. 

The inscription then gives an account of another Kayastha family of 
equal fame. In it there was a minister named Vija. His son was Vasya- 
laja. The latter had a daughter named Kiki. She was married to the 
minister Mata named above. The couple had a son named Pata. 

Pata was made Karbliari by Ayaz, the Subta over Saura$tra, of the 
Sultan Mahammad of Ahmedabad. Pata was also given a title 'Mafar- 
Malik’ (Muzfar Malek) and a palkhi by the Sultan. 

This Pata caused a big tank to be made in Unnatadurg (i.e. Una) on 
Wednesday, the 8th of the bright half of Sravana in v.s. 1582. 

In the concluding portion of the inscription the names of the three 
wives of Pata, named Lalima, E>ai, and Harihai, are given as also the name 
of the Nagar Somanlatha, son of Kf^oadias, who composed the prasasti and 
of the engraver Ratna son of Mahava. 

The easy flow of the language full of alliterations shows that the author 
of the PraiSasti viz. Nagar Soman^tha, son of Krir^tiadasa, was a learned and 
gifted poet. 

Text 

1 II II S 

4 II I II I 

* Continued from p. 127 of VoL HI. June 1940. 
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5 I I i^Tisrg- 

6 ^ iR II gu i g1^ sii^ 

7 I ^Ssqrf^ ?r^W>55ig l l%^l^al 3[^ II 

8 X II ^is’TRT: i%iiJT5r% %j^w | rfr^ if^ 

9 imnrift^uracIW^?IT: ?its^: I 511^1^?: ^5511 

10 f5R5I: ^ ITPlf^t II ^ JTftfliR 

11 »^5RI: II II 2rfW»l^'l%HW(7 TIRjfWt # g 

12 ^Rig^R: I li^ ^ 

13 mm-. II ^ II g^^cfwiRisr^: ^i^hI 

14 l^iRR: I aTRft^RfN^4%5^rt i ^jfcwrr ii ^ ii 

15 litwrfwr: l I 54 RI: g^; <TRcr: ^ 

16 t: I 21: 2B^: ^55U^q3^€R' I 2J5tre^5rJT5it *TfTf? 

17 II ^ II 3T?r in^; 11 

18 m ^^tciwrsnfflvr: 1 

19 ^ ^ gOT #R[KfflI22fl^ I RWIT 2R2I 

20 ^ g55R52RC lU II ¥|R »T^Rflg%T I 'Tf^rarn 

21 gr 'i^TfRRn^ 1 gariwf q-«n H JDipg<J 2 i 5 ^ 

22 II ^ II ?rT ^2Ri5R2r g^^ 1 'THt g ^cusr snciwli^rt [ 1 * ] t^raRg[^'t] 

23 [f^]2RR =^ 5 1 11 “I o II 

24 m - 1 ^i^TW^l^if^rrra-: qcnfw: 1 g^-. g%T |?:^#r§j#r gr 

25 ^#1: in <1 II 3T?TrjTRWI 2T^Jnf^RR; I ^g 

26 g«lfg te^Sl|3: 1 StlRSlgT^: g g 'TTgRIftg I 

27 in^ II 

28 ^ I ^a?|2#^ RfEq I gs[i II 1 ^ II irft 

29 ^ =^i>Tqi2i 1 

30 si%5 I 511^ ^ q gqi?J2lR II II g gf^Tl’T^ 

31 qi^ gd 'Rt'Rnfl 1 3|5i;r<4fir<fiig ?4'^2n 

32 in'Mi gqg ^ ^Ror 

33 MkifiRsnRR irRftq iit q^ig 

34 g qciT qrft ^ ^'tn^ 1 iRifei [ : ] 

35 8nWRTWHR?Rf|2T I Jif%r «^tliW^^Rf ga JT^ »Jt^JRr[ %] 

36 [ g fgi ] II UTiiq gg 5CTi%5Ttcf51'«iil II II ^ ii- 

DHRASANAVEL 

No. 92] v.s. 1582. [12-8-1526. 

This inscription is ct^ied from a Pelio standing near the old temple of 
Siva, called Magaderu, to the east of the village Dhiasaijvel near Dwarka in 
the Okhamapdal piant, in the possession of the Maharaja Gaikwad of Baroda. 

1. Drop the line. Such unnecessary strokes are many times given in the 
record. 
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It records the death in Dhrasanavel of SrT Dhara^asena in a fight while 
protecting the cows on Sunday, the fifth of the bright half of Bhadrapada in 
V.S. 1582 or (S. 1448). 

The epithet Sif preceding the name Dharapasena, shows that the de- 
ceased was not an ordinary man but was probably a Vadhela or a Vaghera 
chieftain. 

Text. 

1 ^ I V®. ^ m 

2 % iifvc ^frr^ ^ 

3 

4 ’ ^ 4 ^ 

5 ^ 

8 IR>JT 

HALVAD 

No. 93] v.s. 1583. ,[28-2-1527. 

This inscription is found in a well near the temple of Sarapesvara Maha- 
deva adjoining the tank in the town Halvad in Dhrangdhra State. 

The inscription is important for the genealogy of the family of the 
ZaJa rulers of Dhrangdhra State. It mentions that Zala is one of the 36 
royal (K§atriya) families and gives the following genealogy. 

Rana Rapamal = Laliade 

Rana Satrusalya = Minalade 

Rana Jita = Jitade 

Rana Rapavira = Lilade 

Rana Bhima = Primalade 

Rana Vagha = Ninade 

Rana Rajadhara = Ahikarade 

Rana Rapiga = Kalyapade 

Maharana Manasirhha 

The queen KalyAnade, mother of Mahaiapa Manasimha, was, it is 
further told,, the daughter of Mahara^ia Sarangde of the Vaghela famUy 
by his wife Virade. For the benefit of all creatures Kalyapade caused a 
well to be dug up during the time of her son Mahaiapa Manasuhha on 
Thursday, the 13th of the dark half of Phalguna in v.s. or S. 1448. 

Text. 

1 II ^ Jig TO: TO: tflsi^^llTO 5^ TO*. 

2 II PTOPftTOt ilTOlV53[TO I ^ ^ 

3 II ^ 'BRgTOI^ *b'^IT^ 1 ^ 

4 II ^ 5^1^ TO TO®! 4^11% 
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6 II ^ ?[Tf^r5?i ^ ^ ^ snt 

fsRn^ 

7 II TM^ai^l^fjfr gif ^if^l'sft 

8 II 113% ?Tc55T <i«riflgra»TPi^ ^1 ?F>psft snf 

9 II «t3Tfl^% cT^ <|||J|»1% ^ nr 

10 II fiTw ^f^ro5T??it5R nir^ «Tlnit>i% m 

11 II jft ml 3cgcrr mf nmf^snrar nif Ntq;55tM% 

12 II at?t% 3%5RSTrgn5BRH ^\^ gn nng 11 

13 II IT5F ifttRiTR srr f^3l% ^ n^t# 11 

14 II Fn^^frm gon %% I nmTwi?R^^%--iaft n3n ^cr^33[ii] 

15 11 tj^rf go4 cr?go4 srnni ^nwgniqi iRiFri^r 

16 II ^ <E3 II 

VELAVDAR 

No. 94] V.S. 1584. [23-4-1528. 

The following inscription is found in a well at the entrance of the 
village Velavdar in Wadhwan State, at a distance of 20 miles from Wadhwan 
in the north-east direction. It measures 5'-8" in length and only 10" in 
breadth. The letters which are of a big size are very incorrectly engraved, 
The last line of the record is unintelligible. 

It opens with the date, Thursday, the fifth of the bright half of Vais^ha 
in v.s. 1584 (Saka 1450) and refers to the reign of the Gujarat Sultan Baha- 
DURSHAH, and of his feudatory chief Rana Manasimhaji, evidently of Halvad, 
the old capital of Dhrangdhra State. It then seems to record that a woman 
of Solanki family and resident of Valva caused to be made a well on the 
abovementioned date. 

Text. 

1 ^ ^ 31% 

'17331 ^ 

2 3133^ 3«n <l«iy)HR<H»T 4^13% 3T%| ^55^31313 33 33 3SR5 

3 33 3«> 5131 33 3® 'Trft 37^ 3lt 33Tt 33 3® 337 37337 3r| 3lt 33 

3® 3737 37537 37t 35ft 

4 *5377t 3® 311^3373 3733 3® 373137313; 3® 3I5RR7 JJ33® 3737 *71? '177ft 

37$ 3:3 3® 3737 

5 ftt 33 %27 '73^ 1 3® 337 3® ^ 3® 337 3® 33% 37? IRW- 

373 337 '7737 33rift 3l^ ft333l3^ 333. 

1. The names are quite unintelligible. 

2 . Curiously enough the 15 is expressed here by three zeroes as in ancient 
inscriptions. 
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SATRUNJAYA HILL, PALITANA 

No. 95,] V.S. 1587. [7-5-1531. 

This inscription is engraved on a black stone slab fixed in the wall of 
the Adlsvara temple on the famous Satrunjaya hill near Palitana. It 
is carefully engraved and is in a good condition. The inscribed portion 
measures 2'-5" by 

This important inscription was formerly published by Dr. Buhler in the 
Epigvaphia Indica Vol. II, pp. 42 ff. 

The record mentions that Bahadur Shah, successor of Muzfar Shah, 
the successor of Mahamud Shah, was ruling over Gujarat in v.s. 1587. Then 
is mentioned the name of Majhadkhan i.e. Mujtahid Khan Bhikan who, we 
know, was the Sultan’s viceroy over Sorath. Then the description of the Citra- 
kuta hill is given, which was situated in Medapata i.e. Mewad, where Ratna- 
sirhha, son of Sangramasirhha, son of Riajamalla, son of Kumbharaja was 
ruling. Ratnasimha’s prime minister was Karmaraj, a detailed account of 
whose family is next given. He went to the ^atranjaya hill on pilgrimage 
and there made the seventh restoration and re-built the temple of Pundarika 
on the sixth day of the dark half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1587 or 5aka 1453. For 
this he had obtained permission of Sultan Bahadur through the good offices 
of Rava Narasirhhaka, tiie Sultan’s prime minister. The pra^ti was com- 
posed by Pandit Lavanyasamaya. 

It is to be noted that in this record the names of Sikandar and Mahmud 
II, who ruled for a short time between Muzfar and Bahadur are omitted. 
The mention of the Mewad kings has added much to the importance of 
the inscription. 

Text. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


II II 'TRFI 





II 

,5Pra-5r¥tT% I *TT^ ¥1 

5^ I gfsIwTl i dnw<!5tF^’- ii 3 

»l: gqoorfft I I §^t55g?JI: II ^ 

^53^: II V d5r Wtf- 


8 
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9 8 1 ^WUri^fSTJft 57= II % ^55q?T- 

I 

10 ^Tsn ^rsB^ II y TlTilPlrd ?fl'«fq*if|silci’f^lvi(j«f i 
«#t3TITO^S5Tf^ cppr 

11 Trft II acf^sfRiT [ : ] feg <ra--i^an if <iig<il^ gfi^- 

12 gwi: ai^^r: ii % creg^ ?w^7*iwuci,i 

g^...cRg 

13 ^ in o «Tt»Tl5RF3ig^ [ ^ ? ] ^ cRg?!: I ^m- 

^?rfg^ 

14 [ ^ SIRT: ] mi dcg^f?^!^: Tcsft ^T: ( ^ ) aJ^lfSSfRTI I rlRI^ 

jnJ=ft ^^t^gwrEnrig^ ii ?Tcff^ragijn: 7 [3 ] 

15 g^: limi^TOR-f: [«rifi]gfHW. m^ asnrt ^rtpsii- 

16 ar^: [^iM] ^ ii iv ^ra^sRTRqMtq 

^ I wf ga-. ^TTri 

17 Jirli I1 1'^ snciissa: atfrif: ^R^ag'ng^f g^ i#i- 

II 1 ^ qg^iqrRj- 

18 »Tiq^ guKc^Rif^i f^p^rren i gat ta: ii I'* 

gaf aFTifer ^ 

19 5*r9fiT I ga: ^cufirat la; ii i<j aiars^ atai^: vipft 

ataifet 

20 *Tia^^a^ ga: aWa^t sftaig- ii i«. nar ^ a i a r < i laRa i^ a ig^ ^' tfe g» l: 

agai: 

21 a ^ sftaiRiai II \o EBqfepaa^ aw ga: 

qTiB^ fjcftar i ^atasft 

22 qRTirataait^^aa: qn-jRs^^: ii ^ g t afaif3 r HP«i ' i.'»i i q<al^il^ife- 

I gqiaai^ a 

23 ^aiar: b^[W: afw: II ^rsasaiaRaRafta: i 


24 sqafrftar ii ahSTfsTaaruRa ^ i ara: 

ii \x ana 

25 ?a ^ fa^%a i a#r f^gar gna^tqa faisgai: ii 

aatfer ^ipi: 

26 aa; 1 aw ara <^wna g5(t% aaiaat ii ^iwwiaFpIfta: 

aia: i^taia. i aw Jtt a 

27 5ia5ft wiwt arf^: ii aw waragcaM a g j^wlt a’ a i 3^: wr- 

a#T a% 5if3r^ ii 
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1940.] 


28 

29 

30 

31 


V ] 5R5Jnf^- 


WfT ^ Jiit^ 

II 3 ^ ^on[#5i]i%3R5^. 



T ^ fsNral^m n 


I <iV,<:'i 3r>T^RFt fsJiqgqf ^ IMl 


HAMAPAR 

No. 96] ■ V. s. 1588 [20-1-1532. 

Hamapar is a small but old village in the Rajasitapur Mahal of the 
Dhrangdhra State at a distance of six miles to the north of the Rajasitapur 
Railway Station on the Wadhwan-Dhrangdhra line. To the east of a very 
large well there is a Siva temple where the following two inscriptions are found 
engraved on the lintel of the door. Both of them together measure 22'- 10" in 
length and 6" in breadth. 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date and also record the same 
object viz. the Siva temple was built by one Jitamala of the Solanki family, on 
Saturday the 13th of the bright half of Magha in v. s. 1588 or Saka 1453 
when Mahamalik Ayajavalli was the viceroy at Hampur, evidently of the 
Gujarat Sultan and Maharapa Mansirhhji was ruling, evidently at Halvad. 


Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


(O 

^ m *1^515 gcT f vnqf ^ JRft grl Ud 


(^) 

1 ^ ^ 5iw#fn% 

3 4J55q^ 1 ^ 5r%5nqt cw «Pl«ira^ 

5 areRrrara iniroon 

The re$t of the portion is illegible. 
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NAGICHAIIJA 


No. 97] 

V. s. 1590 

[14-9-1534. 


This inscription is engraved on a pillar of a Deri called Gosara in the 
village Nagicana in Majigrol State. It measures 10" by 12". 

It records the death, in a fight, of Pithia Anasia, son of Vasanga, at Nagi- 
cana on Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of Bhadarava in v.s. 1590, 
during the victorious reign of Bahadurshaha, evidently the Gujarat Sultan. 

Text 

1 ^ W 

2 ^ ^ 'n sBTcnorprr 

3 ^ ’TiTOr?! 

4 ^rr?i 'frstan 

5 31^1 ^ 

6 JROI afFR 

7 ?ft qrrs; 

PAPA 

No. 98] V. s. 1594. [1538. 

This inscription is inscribed on a stone slab lying in the small village 
Pada near Dhokadva, in the Junagadh State. It measures 18" X 13J". 

It oi3ens with the date, Sunday the fourth of the bright half of Vaisakha 
in v.s, 1594 and mentions the names, possibly of the officers, of S her khan and 
Malik Ajijalduddin. The middle portion of the record is unintelligible. A 
land consisting of 31 bighas seems to have been granted to some body, whose 
name is not known. In the concluding portion both the Muhammedans and 
the Hindus are asked not to violate the grant. 

Text 

1 w ^ 

2 V 

3 

4 (?) Jrisw 

5 3r q[5] srsRW (?)... 

6 . 

7 8n 3iT«rflf9i h. 

8 ^ % 

9 3Trt ^ 

10 ^rar % ^qi ( ? ) <TRr 

1 1 cron®! ^ 

12 qrf&i mq 


I, The date does not agree. 
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BAGASRA 

No. 99] v.s. 1604. [18-3-1548. 

The following two inscriptions are engraved side by side on a yellowish 
stone lying at the north-west comer of the village Bagasra (Dhed) under 
Junagadh State. The right hand inscription measures 6" by and the 
left hand one, 1\" by 9i". 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date i.e. Sunday, the ninth of the 
bright half of Caitra of v.s. 1604 or Saka 1470 and refer to the mle of the 
Sultan Muhammad Shaha. The right hand inscription records the death at 
Bagasra of Vaghela Vaktd, son of Hiba Mala, in a fight while protecting the 
cows. The left hand inscription records that the wife, named Ameija of that 
man became a sati. She was the daughter of Kaca Parvata of Bagasra and 
his wife Ravibai. 

(^) 

II 'fio II k JW; II ^ 

fftcT: ^ ?TT% 

5it sTrpni nr?i im 

f ftwr: II 

[30-1-1553. 

This inscription is engraved on a palio found in a small village named 
Kodidara, situated near Somanatha Pataija. The inscribed portion measures 
l'-6" in length and V in breadth. 

It records that the polio of Hadiani Suraja was raised in the village 
Kodidara in the reign of Patasaha MahamOd at Devapataija on Monday the 
second of the dark half of Magha in v.s. 1609. 

Mahanjud was the Gujarat Sultan, who raled from 1536 to 1554 a.d. at 
Ahmedabad. 

Text 

1 ^ 51% *IT?r ^ 

2 ^ ^ 3n% ^%5nT- 

3 11% qrRRrm 

4 

5 Jn% 55t3Ti4t 

6 TRftan 


Text 

1 ll'Ao|l3JPT: WlMnilll^feTU7 1 

2 aii mprnfiri: 2 

3 IT ^5iT% "ivvjo sr^ftnr 3 

4 % "llrl^nfe] 4 

5 11% 3% iP T WlilWPl 5 

6 5n%55i ^Jirar gcr nt 6 

7 M 7 

8 

9 

KODIDARA 

No. 100] v.s. 1609. 
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WADHWAN 

No. 101 1 V.S. 1613. 126-7-1557. 

This inscription is copied from a white stone slab discovered at Wa<Jhwaij 
during excavations of the old palace foundations. The stone is now lying 
near the State stables in the Darbargadh at Wadhwaii. The inscribed por- 
tion, which is in a good condition, measures 234^ by Below it are 

carved a pig and an ass. Being inscribed in very incorrect Gujarati and also 
in an awkward manner the meaning of the inscription has to be made out 
with much difficulty. 

The record opens with the date, Monday, the first of the bright half of 
Sravapa of v.s. 1613 and refers to the reign of Patshah Ahmad. Names of 
several officers are then given. They are ; Hazrat Suleman Khan, Itimad 
Khan Ahodi, Mir Hazbar, Malik Ain Havali, Malik Nusrat Phal, Malik 
Agadh, Meheta (?) Rangvala, Arisimha Sangana, chief (?) of Wadhwan, Mir 
Abdul Halim, Bakshi of Wadhw^, Desai Asa, Patel and Talati. Then it 
is stated thus — whatever Voje is due from the pasailos of the abovementioned 
town, both Kotias and Talavias, this shall be spent by the Talavias on the 
Talav (i.e. tank) and the Kotias on the Kot (i.e. fort). Whoever shall in- 
fringe these stipulations will be subject to the curse of the cow if he is a 
Hindu and that of the boar if he is a Musalman. 

The Patshah Ahmed mentioned in the record is the Gujrat Sultan Ah- 
med II, whose Diwan, was the powerful noble Itimat Khan. Zalavad, in 
which Wadhwan is situated was directly under him. (See Bom. Gaz. Vol. I, 
Pt. I, p. 260.) The other names are of officers connected with the govern- 
ment of Wadhwan. 

This inscription shows the origin of the Kotia and Talavia Kolis. They 
were pasditas or landholders and were bound to work for the forts and tanks 
of the places, near which their holdings were situated. 


Text 

3 ^ cTT^^ ( ? ) ? 

6 *1® sm 

7 sr *io 

8 ft Jcr® 

9 *ft. ( ? ) 

10 WSWR ^ 3T?TW qfes 


1. A large number of words in this inscription are unintelligible. 
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12 ^ ?I551^»IT ^ ^ SII 

13 f?t ?I551^aiT ^3TT 

14 ^ ^ ^ ^ffSTT 

15 5t JTi| f3K ^ II 

16 ^ ^jir Win ?. snnrT ? 

17 *iici^ M nwn# 

DAHISARA 

No. 102] V.S. 1622. [30-7-1556. 

This inscription is engraved on the lintel of the temple popularly known 
as Dhingadmalla’s temple in the village Dahisara, at a distance of three miles 
from Vavaiiia in Morvi State. The lower portion of the inscription, which 
measures about 4J4 feet in length and only 10 inchess in breadth is illegible. 

It seems to record the building of the temple by the wife of Jam Sri 
Karaijaji of Dahisara on Tuesday, the fourteenth of the dark half of Sravapa 
in v.s. 1622 or Saka 1488. 

Karaijaji was merely a Bhdydt of the ruling family of Navanagar, though 
he is given the epithets Jama Sri out of respect only. 

Text 

I "1^33 ^ 511% ^ iv 3T5Tf 

3 arai^... 

GHOGHA 

No. 103] V.S. 1634. [13-10-1577. 

This inscription was discovered in the Khari vdv at the Ghogha port. It 
was published by Col. Watson in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, p. 283, 
from which the following text is copied. 

The inscription states that on Sunday, the 2nd of the bright half of 
Kartika in v.s. 1634, in the glorious reign of Padishah §ri AKatR, when Raja- 
§ri Kalyaparai was in charge of the port and in the reign of the Idng Visaji 

the vdv of Ghayanti in the Puti garden was built. The inscnption 

ends with an ass-curse. 

The king Visaji mentioned in the record was an ancestor of the Maha- 
raja of Bhavnagar. 

Text 

II 5% TRRn H ^ 

TliJlMt tT5nBrOT5ft^ % c^lt^ flf 

fWI 315155 II 
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MANKHETRA 

No. 104] V.S. 1639. [24-1-1583. 

This inscription is found in a well called Khetsara in the village Man- 
khetra, 3 miles to the east of Mangrol. It is engraved on a yellow stone 
and measures T by 11". 

The record opens with an invocation to Gapesa. Then it is stated that 
the digging of a well, etc. is more meritorious than performing a hundred 
sacrifices. Then a long genealogy of a family belonging to the Pragvat com- 
munity is given in which the sons of Pank§a(?) Phaka named Parik§a Ramji, 
Devadas, Ravidas, Amidas, Acala and Saring caused a well to be made on 
Thursday, the 12th of the bright half of Magha in v.s. 1639 or Saka 1505. 
In the ccHicluding portion blessings are given to the builders of the well. 

Text 

1 II 1 1 [ hi-- ] 

2 II 

3 % [ I* ] SRi:g 

5 3T in II I ^ 

6 feyfwd I TTf i4^i'<>ldfel*l>^ 

7 II ^ II # 

8 5^^ ’41^ 5^ gd w 

9 d id d^^did fdddis g 

10 d ^ id dtdT gd qft^ gd qft 

11 g dlTifl ^ddTd 3Tdtdtd 3rdd dTf^d 

12 fd: II II ^ 

13 dn% driudd ('d) d% 

14 dUdidvdUddldUf^ 13 id I dTd^=^dtdI dll^ gr 

15 d^ gor (gwi ) ^ I JTRTdl (^)gnwf dd^ *TI^ dt 

16 d1d5*?MtdwfeFdl5m d^ dld^ g 

17 5rfrt: 5ftd sraididi II ll dedPirreg II 


DHROL 

No. 105] V.S. 1647. [1-8-1591. 

This inscription is engraved on one of the pdlids standing to the north 
of the temple of Bhutanatha Mahadeva in the place called ‘ Bhuchara Mori ’ 
at a distance of a mile and a half to the south-west of Dhrol. The inscribed 
portion measures 2y<i in height but only 10" in breadth. 

It records the death of a warrior named Barada Gola (?) while fighting 


1. Elsewhere the word used in this connection is 
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together with Ajdji against Ajama Khm on Sunday, the 8th of the dark half 
of Sravaija in v.s. 1647. 

This record refers to the well-known battle that took place at Bhiichar 
Mori between the armies of Khan Azam, the Gujarat Viceroy of the Emperor 
of Delhi, and the armies of the Jamsaheb of Navanagar under Jam Satra- 
sala’s son Ajoji and his minister Jasa Ladaka. In the fight Ajoji and Jasa 
were killed with considerable loss to their army. 

Text 


1 

2 

3 ^ <: 

4 Tiw 

5 

6 5n<Troft: lit 

7 f 

8 3R snr 

9 

10 'SIR itri- srnr 

11 it 

12 h 

13 ^ 

14 arai'i; 


SATRUNJAYA 

No. 106] V.S. 1650. 

This inscription is engraved in the porch of the east entrance of the 
AdKvara temple on the left hand on the famous Satrunjaya hill. It was once 
published by Dr. Buhler in the Epi. Ind. II, p. 50. 

Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


3Tf 35 an: I 5inn: §rt- 




51: in ^ 


qraij: 


[ ^ I dcqsiff^snr im?: gnRffnsr: i 

§?RT 
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6 II ^ 15I%;5 lE^ 8T»^ 

?nwIT TWtSit 

7 gsrara: ii x ^i3ii»jpif5rfir 

8 *iRfT II ^ cr?qswf^iTni9i^: i JiFMi^i^tict i 

9 u % I 51%^ I fg ^ ii 

vrrew ^ I 5tcr: 

10 »ir3R »g2I: 1 51%^ WT *IcIT: II <: I | 

11 II % |JT I ^qsi: 6cql I 

II I o iEn^HKf^fsT: 1 

12 »r: srw •wc-n i 

^JT ^ I 5(toi^ 

14 I qr. a^s )fto!n: i ssicafirM^ni^ 

g4t5i|t: I M ^fhTii4|ft?it[ a ] 

15 ^7 =51 wri^: I 5ra[T5{ft^ai?rt ucTia g^-. i ^ ^ ^i- 

cR ^TRn: 

16 ’TtaRRHI^a: II 'i ^ ^TRf: 5^3: 5R5W^€tl^t?reiW- 

17 #dw3R#ffalRj^ I q|?rr iff^»TR%5rf^ i ^nw: ?i 

qsTRf^ «€51T ^IJTSt 

18 II IV smuftcfi: ?ii^ i ^^^I^RII1| 

1 5IT 

19 . . .srqmt^TO ?f! 5t^it i it ’I'a 

wf. 

20 ...[^>^1 ^ 37fl|-*t+f55Hraa^^ ^6: I nu 

I ^ 

21 ...f3TO33 ^ II ^l^f%5DJ?^ tomrt ?l^ >5^4^ i «ift?TFI. wl^- 

22 I «r«mir*I4^3^'T3d5^RWe^; I ^TJf W 

t ) fsR: I 

23 II <1 <* Jig( % )<T^#3 g^ {^% i g?raw w w 

24 me ?i5rwi fiTi 1 gp!: 

f6IWR45r^ I SP* 
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26 [ T 3^: I ?5I^: I 

28 m I 3P; JI^ | ijjnwi ^ 

»T>NcTi II 

29 2J5Rr ii^t: i ^»spgi% 

=^?iir: I srfr 

30 : ?i% I ijJRT^IcwfsF^mii^dJii^: II gqi^rf^- 

^er3ft5^5^r ( f ) i 

31 »5*n 1 gni >iStciT i «ri^; 

%r3T ^ ^t^rCTTPtiRT 

32 II i H?n?l. 

33 5^#^: I ?rj3f^ ^ ^ ii xv cTcRfirf^sr^ 

?T^JT I ^cTtfl%r ?I«3gdTO 5td: 

34 ^r*TtS?T^^5RT5WifI PJSTc^i^ || ^cStdWW 

1^; Tt I ^ 

35 ft' ^ I I i^ftft^rr- 

36 irprftwH^ i ^R'RifJiH: RJJ: ii 

^ ^ ^1 ^ q^^5is i c PT ftiiTJn^rfen: 

37 ' ^^t^^f5Rgt 3t^ 5^ g'T^^t: I qftift 

I ?ruTt^ ?Td^p^ 0l55unR5i 

38 5f I 3T=t^ 1<i|H|<H+r%d ftsdtW I eRillWti^ai<fiSq^FI ^1^ 

I ^ 

39 |(a)c2i^: f|5n:aft<Tsit *isi ftxn3i ^ ii 

40 1 ^ftinsiwfgfttgT^ i 

^55Rr ^'Tl'^d'Al (4'd^^i ?cWl 

41 *ifRi. II X “ <Xti*ii4^4)<^<R'>i^%fl^'(r3iT 3U i 
^TT^ftXW’R cRSftft 1 n’^'pRaw'^'li'sW 

42 ft?tT an ^wM«n%^ !g<H i » r wH ^q ( g ) ii xx 

I «Bran ^w^i ^ i 

43 ^ fdfttl+l^ #l*ftft i| •! 5r5''ftJ(l: II X^ -Hc*«wl»<!J‘(ltfd«H«>ri<i- 

ftPcRIWSRag^ I #1^ H'MH'i|»»<4<'=ll^^lft* 
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44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 


!n II U «5qiftrII I gs^ 

»T^ g*PTr >Tit goifeiiRrjft i ^ ^ ^sfifsr^ 

c 


I 3Tn^2i[ q ] 

i =5% ( =5^ ) st i 

?Tcg#5rf^ I 

?fcs^ ^f^T^r; w riHT»t5%3ni5m agsr: 

^5nt¥[g I gf#0Tl[^] 

'T^rnrir: i i ^-.qra 

STfggJIJIT: II [ ^ ] 

JT^ m I fspi^ <IW|#:. . . i 

»fr»iNtg¥Rt 5^ MurfiTi^t i 

^ <qcft 11 I 

^ =ss I ^vfiKi [vit] 


^%l: I Nra:: J[I>I5Tq^r STST 

^ w ¥Ii 4 NMq¥r%qq^^?%c%5RT%J^§ €51 gff^fa^ it 
I 5rt: 5151#% 

S»7t 5i%m I #s=^5^?if3Jiijqr 1 s €^1 #iri^%fSr?^i55: | 


VO sTtw^wcsr 5if5r 

%c4 ( ) ttcq^ I 3T5n#% 3^- 

qi^sqcflgt: €?5%: [ 5tl ] 

%%%% 1 I 

^?f^5[R€%?rag%wt II v5 d sftof »T>iq%|lt I € %5m3: 

^ I jihI’ ^ 

^ I €^s5f %c4 5T%?n €^4 n w 543^^5 rr<5i ^4 

1 5q%mr: 51 5 

5^^55Wfl^q[5I€.l 3iTcft«i%55% 5If5l^^>l 

& 

3RR5TcrRt 5nq;?#r^ f^: ii 


am mrac if4 5igiRTt^^: P^qt w»t jic^ ? %3r5^5tq3nifF%5iiTt- 

4%^ I ^Nki5*mr5q«i §^ i 5Fm fim q » Rt- 

I %4 %r 

’iR[Rqri^*i$4 I i#g f^rrfftqgqg^ qra i %%g%f ’Ewwa^- 

qqf I vv» jmrlqi^ Ricik^hl 


f4^: I ^ |qMi% 5i#qq;^ i ’iva 4^: I fife 4%t sgqj: M^rnd PT i 
*§!% I V<s 


62 
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63 I I ^fSTi: fc S t TR fi T- 

64 m ^ \ 3Tt^> q?! I i ^%'? i di^idi : 

JRTi^Ctirdi %i; I 'AO ^ 

65 51T 'TR5[...?r5nst^R!^ I jjf^Jt^xRjUhwi i "ai §[i?f?rf?i[: 

66 ^ 1 5raH%-- P.Tci5t^ife4i55r«dr^ i f% fCTi55T?=:qftn%^4 ^rtd; i 

m f%ii% 

67 ^ II 'aX 451 f^rsft I 

cTTtq'fn: I 3TJft qwft: 

68 • 4i: I >in^ ^gid; i 'ax dw#?!: wwfi^ i 

I fT^ 'Tdll^ 

69 5 I uifT ftdi II II gjrlRiifT- 

JTdJTrid =d 11 d 

70 51 iRti|5[if9i 1 1% rft%?5^Rdf^3ptej'Jndr I 

II 'A^ II dsri^- 

71 ft^ftidr ^ I i ^jnndr: 

f&RWrm: II 'A vs II ^ 

72 *?ra3w%?:r?TRt^r i^vrNtf f^%c^ i ftspr4lt: ?if ^ x 

73 u 'A<: II ^ 'i^x'A fii[% i ^- 

1^ SfdRW^qi^d: II STRn 

74 i dfeang^d ffw ^iftd I %^li d ^ 

II vaS II %4 

75 I df 3t#Rn%i3%qg, ii dfertdrfipr 

dtfefTlf^ d: IK o II 

76 4-. I 1^^454^ 4: 1 iin4T 4^ 

ng4T f 1^ doTTTd 1 ^ 

77 54JlTc444%4 44^4^4 iK*) II 51^^ 4444FI?^5I I^vao #r^S5^ I 415lt 

4^ gfdI4 4 ^441 — 

78 55: II 4f454 454 5#T: sM 4% 4 ^t#44ri44#f^; IK'^ It 

’*n^’jpt355ij|4tf4lt 

79 5IJJ^: I 'frg45f^4iJrf 4tp^'^: J14T?: I %te4: 5#554If#r4I^i4 I %4 

80 5W5d: HUH 3 #c4 414 43i:4f fdg^ «il044'*rftd I srgif^uf 

^ %4 fg;dl4 34 K«f f3T 

81 t^ftp | l^d4<i^f4 (Idl4 54 I %5^iyfci ft'l)Wg44 =lc4 4g«f d«n 

II II TT{i|ft4i^Rnf5fJip^ 
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82 

83 

84 

85 

86 
87 


5T: snO(^((3tlTJTti^^r5[5ir5II%4 ^ II 
%4 II #?!T 

I I Rlf^9i?5 

a1%^: II ^ ^ II ^n^5i%31 

4IlRi(^r I I STS^ltoS^ S^TT 

^ I !RI%T; ^ 

^ 5r»i1^ t^wT II II ^fe?nf«?t%5r;'nsJ^dRH«R55 

TFiNtaTi^T’^ i»jy y ty Kii5ifeT ; ^ 

f ERrpwFi^mr i i ^#n5iTg?#ii! i irmg^iTJTifiT- 

tn;n«Tt ii ii 


(Ta be continued.) 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 

* 

ASVALAYANA GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 


AG. II. 4. 13 

. , . .V apdmutkhidya juhuydd: (a) '*Vaha vapdm Jdtavedah pitrbhyo, (b) 
yatraitm, vettka nihitdn pardke | (c) medasah kulyd upinmt sravantu, (d) 
satyd eta dsi^ah santu sarvdh svdhd'' iti | 

Trans Scooping out the omentum, he should sacrifice it (with the 

mantra) : (a) “Bear the omentum, O Jatavedas, to the Fathers, where thou 
knowest them to be settled, afar. May streams of fat flow unto them ; may 
all these wishes be fulfilled ; svaha ! “ 

Context : In the A§taka ceremony (Sutra 13th), an animal is killed 
according to the ritual of the animal sacrifice, omitting, however, the sprinkling 
and touching of the animal and then follows the scooping out of the omentum. 

Sourc\es : As Prof, Stenzler (p. 73) points out, the verse is found in 
VS. 35. 20. The variations are : — In clause (b), ‘enlan' for our 'etan'; in 
(c), upa for our ‘upainan'. The last pada is different “satyl e?iam 
a^i^ali sannamantam [May their wishes, turn out (true) !]. This ver- 
sion of the last pada is better as more in keeping with the spirit of the whole 
verse which is concerned more with the needs and wishes of the Pitfs, than 
with those of the sacrificer to which our pada (d) refers. 

The mantra occurs with variations in the following Sutra-texts also SG. 
III. 13.3; PG. 3.3.9; SMB. 2.3.18; APMB. 2.20.28; Kaus. 45.14 and 
HG. 2.15.7. 

AG. II. 4. 14 : Athdvaddnmdm sthdRpdkasya ca ‘ agne naya supathd rdye 
asmdn ’ iti dve ] 

I (a) “ Gri^mo hemanta jtavak sivd no (b) var^dh sivd abhayd saran 
nak (c) Samvatsaro'dhipatik prdfj^do no, (d) ahordtre ktnutdm dirghamd- 
yuk svdhd [ 

II (a) &dntd prthivi §ivamantarik^am, (b) dymr no devyabhayam no 
astu I (c) §ivd disafi pradiia uddUo na (d) dpo vidyutak paripdntu sarvatak 
svdhd I 

III (a) Apo martctk pravahantu no dhiyo, (b) dkdtd samudrd vahantu 
pdpam 1 (c) bhutam bhavi^yad abhayom visvam astu me, (d) brokmddhu 
guptak svdrdksardrti svdhd j 

IV (a) VUva ddityd vasavasca devd, (b) rudrd goptdro marutak 


Continued from p. 182 of Vol. Ill, August 1940. 
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sadantu [ (c) iirjam prajam amrUm pinvamdnaf^ (d) prajdpattr mayi para- 
me^thl dadhdtu svdhd I 14 | 

Trans: Then (are offered oblations) of ‘avadSna’s (cut-off portions) 
and the Sthallpaka (as follows : — ) two oblations with the two RV. verses 
beginning with) “ Agni lead us etc. (i.e. RV. I. 189. 1 and 2) ; (four oblations 
with the following four mantras) : I (a) : May summer, winter, the seasons 
be propitious to us, (b) propitious the rains ; safe the autumn ! (c) May 
the year be our life-giving master ; (d) may days and nights make our life 
long, Sviaha ! 

II. (a) Tranquil be the earth ; propitious the sky. (b) May goddess 
Heaven be our (assurance of) safety, (c) Propitious be the quarters, the 
intermediate quarters and the upper quarters to us ; (d) may the waters, 
the lightnings protect us from all sides, Svah'a 1 

III. (a) : May the waters, the rays bear our prayers ! (b) May the 

Cneator, the ocean, strike down evil ! (c) May the past, the future, may 

all be safe to me ; (d) protected by Brahman, may I pour forth the ‘ Svaras ' 
(i.e. scmgs in general)! 

IV. (a) May all the Adityas, Vasus and Gods,^ (b) the Rudras, the 

protectors, the Maruts sit down here 1 (c) Augmenting (pinvammah) 

vigour, progeny and immortality, (d) may Prajapati, the highest-placed, con- 
fer (these) on me ! Svaha ! 

Sources of I : The nearest approach in words and sense is in TS. 5. 7. 2. 4 
(a) “ Grismo hemanta uta no vasantab. (b) Sarad var§^ suvitarh no astu | 
ete§^ Itunam satasarad^arh (d) nivata e§am abhaye syama || This man- 
tra accompanies the depositing of the ‘AjYANi ' bricks in the structure of the 
fire-altar. The general sense — a prayer to the seasons — is the same. That this 
verse is the influence on our citation is shown by the following circumstances : 
PG. 3.2.2 quotes a mantra the first two padas of which are identical with 
the first two of our mantra and the last two of which are identical with the 
last two of the TS. mantra 1 The mantra is quoted in PG. in the Pratyavaro- 
hama context and in the same context SG. IV. 18.1 quotes a mantra very 
similar to the TS. mantra quoted above ! 

Sources of II. This verse stands as the 11th in the long passage given 
by Stenzler in his Kristische Anmerkungen (p. 46-7) as found in some MSS 
at the end of Kapcjika I. 2. The nearest approach in words and sense 
is AV. XIX. 9. 1 : (a) Smta dyaub, ^ta prthivi, (b) Santam idam urvan- 
tarik§am | (c) S^ta udanvatiilapab, (d) Santa nab santvo^a*dhib ||— which 
is a prayer for appeasement and welfare to various deities. PG. 3. 3. 6 and 
MG. 2.8.6 also cite similar verses. 

Sources of III. This is not traced to any early text ; among sutra-texts 
Prof. Oldenberg compares PG. III. 3.6. In MG. 2.8.6 is cited a similar 
mantra and curiously enough the agreement between the PG. and MG. ver- 
sions is very close e.g. PG. III. 3. 6 = (a) Apo mariclb paripantu sarvatab 


1. ‘ Devah ' is not an adjective ( = divine) as Prof. Oldenberg takes it 
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(MG. ‘ visvatah'). (b) Dhata samudra apahantu papam 1 (MG. ‘abhayah 
krnotu). (c) Bhutam bhavi§yadakrtadvi6vam astu me (MG. has ‘uta bha- 
dram astu me’) (d) Brahmabhiguptab surak§itab syam jl [MG. reads this 
pada as ‘ brahmabhigurtam (approved of by Brahman) svara ki§anali’]. 

Svara is the name of a siaman ending in a svarita (circumflex), having 
no special nidhtana or finale. The chanting of a sviara siaman, is prescribed 
to expiate for any excess committed, previously, in chanting. Though the, 
word is used in the general sense of ‘ songs ’ in our mantra, there may be 
a hint of this expiatory character, as there is a reference to ‘ papam ’ in the 
second pada. 

Source's of IV. This is traced only to Sutra texts. MG. 2.8.6 and PG. 
III. 3.6 have both a mantra almost identical with ours, with the following 
variations : — Both have ' sarve * instead of our ‘ devl^i ’ in (a) ; have ‘ maru- 
tasca santu ’ for our ‘ marutah sadantu ’ in (b) ; and have ‘ dirgham layub’ 
instead of our ‘pinvam^ah (which is rather awkward) in (c). The striking 
agreement of. PG. and MG. perhaps indicates a move faithful version of the 
original uiJtatever it was. 

AG. II. 6. 1-4 : Rathamdroksyannand pdnibhydm cakre abhumrsed : 
(a) ' Aham te purvapdddvdrabhe' (b) ' brhadrathantare te cakre" | 1 | (c) 

“Vamadevyam aki§ah” ityak^ddhisthane |2| daksina-purvdbhydm drohed, (d) 
Vdyostvd viryendrohdmmdrasyaujasddhipatyeneti ” | 3 | rasmmtsammjsed 
arasmikdnvd dandena, (e) “ brahmano vastejasd samgThfvdmi satyena vah 
samgrhndmi"" iti | 4 | 

Trans. (1) When about to mount a chariot, one should touch the two 
wheels separately (but simultaneously) with his two hands (repeating the for- 
mula) (a) “I touch thy two fore-feet; (b) the ‘Brhat’ and ‘Rathantara' 
are thy two wheels ; (2) (one should touch) the two (naves) which hold 
the axle with the formula “ The ‘ Vamadevya ’ is thy axle ”. (3) One should 
mount (the chariot) with the right foot first (with the formula) “With 
the power of Vayu, I mount thee, with Indra’s vigour and mastery, (I mount 
thee).” (4) One should reach the neins or the horses (themselves) with a 
staff if they have no reins, with the formula “ With the lustre of Brahman I 
seize you ; with Truth I seize you 

Sources : For formulas (b) to (e), may be compared LS. 2.8.2 and 6-8. 
If the yajamana makes a gift of a horse-chariot to the Udgatr (the LS. be- 
longs to the Samaveda) he accepts the gift in the following manner : — 2.8.Z. 
= He accepts the leather-work of the chariot (by touching it) with the man- 
tra “ Vayo^tva.” 2. 8. 6-8 = he touches the right wheel of the chariot with 
the words ‘ Rathantaramasi the adhi§thi^a (which is the same as our 
“ aksadi§thana or axle-rest in sutra 2) with the words “ Vamadevyamasi ” and 
the left wheel with the words “Brhad asi”. PB. (another Sama-veda 
Biahma^a) in 1.7. 3-4 employs the same formulas in the same context as in 
L§. above ; it quotes in full however the mantra of which only the pratika 
is quoted in LS. 2.8.2 as follows : — “ Vayo§tva tejasS pratigrhijami, nak§atra- 
tva'rupeiia pratigrhpami suryasya tva varcasa pratigrltqami [ ” This 
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mantra though different is highly suggestive of and parallel in purport to our 
mantras (d) and (e) which really constitute one mantra (in substance), 
expanded into two, by the two verbs * arohami ‘ and ‘ sariigirhiiami to suit 
two different acts. 

For {a) may be compared AB. VIII. 17.2 ‘Brhacca te Rathantararh 
ca» purvau piadau bhavatam' (Let the Bfhat and Rathantara be thy fore- 
feet). This is addressed to the Asandi (or throne) which is set before a 
king in the Rajasuya sacrifice. Our text appears to have taken over this 
formula as it is in AB., without making the necessary change viz. the dropping 
of * purvau* {before padau) which as applied to a chariot with two' wheels 
is meaningless, though significant in the original (AB. passage) where it is 
addressed to the Asandi which has four feet ! AB. V. 30.1-4 develops the 
idea of ‘ Bxhat ' and ‘ Rathantara ’ being wheels by identifying the day with 
Brhat and the night with * Rathantara ' after declaring “ Ete vai sarhvatsarasya 
cakre, yad ahortoe'’. (The night and day are the two wheels of the year). 

AG. II. 8. 16 : Atkaindyn ucchrlyanimdm anu mantrayeta : 1. (^ “ ihaiva 

ti$tka nimitd, (b) tilvildstdmirdvatim | (c) madkye po^asva tisthantim 

(d) 3 tvd praparmaghdyavah || 11. (a) A tvd kumarastaruna, (b) d vasto 
jayatdm saha\ (c) d tvd parisritah kumbha (d) d dodhnah kalasairayann 
iti 

Trans. Over this (middle post) while it is being erected, he should 
recite the mantras, ‘ihaiva’ etc. (Both the mantras are translated below.) 

Context : The Kandifca deals with house-building. 

The text and interpretation of I. The verse has puzzled both Profs. 
Stenzler and Oldenberg. The former ignores the accusative ending ‘ m ' 
of ‘ tilvildstdmirdvatim * which, in his opinion, must be erased ; Prof. Olden- 
berg separates the piada as ‘ tilvila+stamiravatim ’ and then says (p. 213 ) that 
the connection and translation of the latter word is quite uncertain. I think, 
however, that the verse admits of a simple and natural explanation as it 
stands, except that ‘ Po^asva ’ must be corrected into ‘ Po^asya ' in (c) and 
‘a tva’ into ‘ma tva' in (d), as Prof. Stenzler following SG. III. 3. 1, pro- 
poses. I may add in support of these two corrections that APMB. 2.15.3 
reads ‘ Ma tva ’ like SG. My construction is as follows : The first pada con- 
stitutes a complete sentence ending with ‘ nimita ’. “ Stand just here, set up 
(‘Nimita’ : cf. RV. V. 62. 7^ quoted below) as you are”. The remaining 
three pddas make up one sentence. The second pada is to be separated as 
‘ tilvilastam + iravatim ’ two accusatives going with ‘ tva ’ in the fourth pada 
along with the accusative ‘ tisthantim ’ in the third pada. The translation 
is : Miay the sinful not find thee, standing in the midst of plenty (po§asya 
madhye), full of welfare (iravatim) and fixed (astam) into holy ground 
(tilvila+asta) as thou art. For this sense of ‘tilvila’ and 'nimita' com- 
pare RV. V. 62.7^ : *‘Bhadre k$etre nimita tilvile va' = ‘set down in an 
auspicious field or holy ground (tilvila) ' describing the ‘sthuijia' mentioned 
in RV. V. 62. 7% as in our text,— ^ striking parallel ! 
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Sources of I. Among sutra-texts SG. III. 3. 1 has a parallel verse (as 
shown by Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg), as also APMB. 2. 15. 3 and MG. 
2.11.2. The readingsi in these parallel passages were helpful, as seen above, 
in correcting the slightly corrupt readings in (c) and (d). I think that the 
passage AV. IIL 12. 2. 6 and 1 has influenced the citations in this and the 
following Ka,n<Jika e.g. AV. Ill 12. 6 and 7 correspond to the 2nd verse quoted 
in this sutra (II. 8.16)' and the verse quoted in II. 9.2 respectively. There- 
fore it is quite probable, that AV. III. 12.2 which begins ‘ ihaiva dhruva 
pratiti^tha Sale ’ may have given a hint regarding our 1st. verse as AV. IIL 
12 deals with ‘ house-building \ 

The text and interpretation of II : — This verse also is supposed to be 
far more corrupt than it really is, by Professors Stenzler and Oldenberg 
who both propose emendations. The necessity for their emendations may be 
examined in the light of the parallel verses that we have in AV. III. 12. 7 ; 
§G. III. 2. 9 and PG.3,4,4 (as pointed out by the two scholars) and also 

in HG. 1.27. 4; MG. 2.11.12 and APMB. 2.15.4. 

« 

The only correction necessary in my opinion is that of ‘ parisritah ’ in 
(c), into ‘ parismtah ’ as proposed also by the two scholars in the light of the 
AV. SG. and PG. readings, because the corruption of the latter word into the 
former is very likely and because the meaning ‘ the cup of parisrut \ suits the 
verse better and because APMB. 2.15.4 and MG. 2.11.12 have also the same 
reading. But Prof. Oldenberg’s view that ‘jayatarh saha' in (b) is a corruption 
and that too of ‘ jagadaih saha’ in PG. III. 4. 4 (see his note on pp. 93-94) 
is far-fetched and quite unnecessary ! ‘ Jayatam ' is too far removed from 

‘jagadaih’ to be a corruption of the latter and is moreover the reading in 
AV. 3. 12. 7^. Besides, the verse yields very good sense as it is, with only 
one emendation ‘ parismtah ’ as noted above. I now give my translation : — 
“ May the young boy (Kumaras tarunah), may the calf (vatsah) be together 
(saha) born to thee [ (tvia ajayatam) i.e. be destined for thee, destined to 
live near thee. For such use of ‘jana’ (Jayate, to be bom) with the 
accusative, compare our mantra in I. 5. 4 ‘ yadiyarh kumari abhijata ’ = that 
to which this girl is bom]. May the jar of ‘ Parismt ’ (lit. flowing or foam- 
ing over — a kind of intoxicating liquor prepared from herbs) come to thee 
(the verb from the next pada being supplied after ‘a tva’) ; may it come 
with mugs of curds.” 

Sources : The Sutra-texts having parallel passages have already been 
mentioned but the earliest version of the mantra is AV.III .12.7 (Prof. Stenz- 
ler compares the whole hymn AV. IIL 12), which reads (a) “Emam kuma- 
rastamna, (b) & vat so jiayati^ saha | (c) emlam parismtah kumbha (d) 
adahnah kalaisair aguh ” |. The meaning of the word ‘ Vatsa ’ and the general 
sense of our mantra is made clear by AV. III.12.13cd : d tvd vatso gamed 
d kumdrah, & dhenavah sdyam dsyandamdndh | (May the calf, the young 
boy, may the cows — come to thee in the evening) as addressed to a LSala’ 
or a house newly-built. 
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AG. 11. 8. 2 : (a) “ ^tena sthuifSvi adhiroha Vamsa, (b) djdghlya dyulf. pro- 
taram dadhdmi}.” iti \ 

Trans. “ (a) By Bta (Law) mount over the post, O staff ; (b) con- 
ferring longer life on us, hereafter ”. 

Context, This mantra is addressed to the ‘bamboo-staff’ while it is 
being mounted (on to the middle post) in the course of the ‘ House-building ’ 
ceremony. 

Sources of (b) : The part or pada (b) is a well-known verse-p&da of 
the RV. often repeated in the Bgveda e.g. in I. 53. IT' ; X. 18. 2^ S'* ; X. 115. 
S'*, being of the nature of a general prayer for long life. It also occurs 
in AV. 12. 2. 30^ Our text in taking over this piada has chafiged the 
RV. ‘ dadhanah ’ plural, Atmanepada ( = choosing for ourselves) into 
‘ dadhianah ’ (conferring) singular Parasmaipada as it qualifies ‘ Varhga ’. 

Sources of (a) : This pada is found in AV. III. 12. [III. 12 being the 
hymn on house-building referred to above] in close proximity to the mantra 
(III. 12. 7) parallel to the one cited in our 1 1. 8. 16. So our text has taken 
over the first pada from this AV. verse and joined it on to another pada 
in the RV. to make' up a new mantra! This is quite in keeping with the 
general practice of Sutra-texts which, when not citing a mantra from their 
particular Vedic Samhitd, took the liberty of adapting, altering or joining verse- 
parts or pddas from one or many sources to make up a mantra suitable to 
a particular context ! Clause (a) is also found in HG. 1 27. 7“, APMB. 2. 
15. 5« and MG. 2. 11. 14», with the change ‘Sthuijau’ for ‘Sthui^m’ the 
verse being addressed to ‘ a staff mounted on two pillars.’ 

AG. II. 9. 3-4 : — Sadurvdsu catasjsu sildsu maniham pratisthdpayet : 
I. “ Pjthivya adhi sambhava ” iti [31 

II. (a) “ Arathgaro vdvaditi, (b) tredhd baddho varatrayd | (c) irdm 
u ha prasamsati (d) anirdm apabadhatdm ” iti vd \ 4\ 

Trans. He should instal a water-barrel on four stones overspread 
with Durva (grass) with the mantra ; I “Arise with [this is the force of 
the preposition ‘sam’ in ‘Sambhava’] (and) on the earth’’ ; or with the 
mantra II (a) : “ The aramgara chatters on, (b) thrice bound with the straps; 
(c) it, verily praises prosperity ; (d) may it drive away adversity.” 

Context : After the main structure of the house has been erected, a 
v/ater-barrel is given a place in the house. 

Sources of I. TS. V. 6. 1. 4 has ‘Pphivya Sambhava’ (be united with 
the earth), the reading of MS. 2.13.1 being ‘ Prthivyab sambhava ’. The con- 
text is very suggestive. In the piling up of the fire-altar, a cioru (of wild 
rice with milk) is deposited in the midst of the ‘ Kumbha ' bricks with this 
formula. Now TS. 4. 1. 1. !■* reads “ Prthivyd adhi &bharat ” a formula 
accompanying the picking of the spade in the ceremony of placing the fire 
in the fire-pan. Our formula is evidently made up of parts (in italics above) 
of these two TS. formulas. 

Sources of II. Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg compare AV. XX. 135. 
13. The variations are ‘ iiSm aha ' instead of our ‘ irSm u ha ’ in (c) and 
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‘ apasedhati ’ for our ‘ apasedhatiam ’ in (d). I think however that the in- 
fluence here is SS. XII. 16. 1. 3, where the verse occurs with only one variation 
‘ apasedhati ’ in (d), as in the AV., because SS. kas influenced many chapters 
in our text (compare our I. 24. and IV. 8). 

The meaning of Arathgara : Prof. Oldenberg (p. 214) says that the 
meaning is unknown to him but that it seems to be a musical instrument. 
Prof. Stenzler translates it as ‘ schnell-schlinger.’ The dictionary 
(Monier Williams) meaning is “One who bestows praise or hymns the 
gods.” V. S. Apte’s dictionary gives the meaning “ praising readily (aram) 

I think that the key to the meaning of this word is to be found in RV. IV. 58. 
3' ; “ tridhia baddho vnsabho roraviti ”. (=The bull (i.e. the fire-god) bound 
thrice, crackles loudly]. A grhya fire was always near at hand in all domestic 
rites, and then the term is figuratively transferred to the Monika or the metallic 
water-barrel (bound with straps) from which must be proceeding curious 
sounds, as it was being installed on the four stones. These sounds are looked 
upon as auspicious invocations. 

AG.*II. 9. 5 : Athdsminnapa dsecayet (a) “ Aitu rdjd Varutyo revattbhir 
(b) asmintsthone tkthatu modamanah j (c) irdth vahanto ghrtam uksmdnd, 
(d) Mitretm sa'kath saha sam-visantu” iti 

Trans : He should then pour water into it with the mantra (a) “May 
King Varujja come here with the plentiful (waters) ; (b) may he abide re- 
joicing, at this place ; (c) bringing prosperity and dripping with ghee (d) 
may they rest here with Mitra. 

Sources : (a) and (b). The first two padas are found without variation 
in KS. 25. 5. 28 which is an expiatory verse recited when the Pranxtd waters 
are spilt : — a context suggestive of our context. 

Clause : (c) is - Ai§. 2. 15. 17<= which occurs in the ‘ Grha-prapadana 
section which is presuppersed in our text II. 10. 1. It also occurs in APS. 6. 
27. 3 in the same context as in AS. Among sutra-texts, MG. 2. 11. 17 has 
all the first three p&das with unimportant variations. The last piada then is 
the only improvisation of our text. 

AG. II. 10. 6. : Ayatir, I : “ Ydsdm udhascaturbilam madhoh purtmh- 
ghftasaya ca \ ta nah santu payasvatlr bahvir gosfhe ghrtdcyah j II. Upamottu 
nutyobhuva urjath caujasca bibhratih ] duhdna aksitam payo mayi gosphe 
nivisadhvam ydthd bhavarnyuttamalj. | 

Trans ; When they (i.e. the cows) are coming back (from the pasture- 
lands, after grazing), he recites over them the mantra : I “May they whose 
udders, each with its four holes, are full of honey and ghee, abound in milk for 
us, many (i.e. multiplying) in our stable, dripping with ghee. II Come hither 
to me, giving refrediment and bearing power and vitality. Yielding inexhaust- 
iWe milk, rest with me, in (my) stable, that I may become the highest one. 

Sources : These two verses constitute a khila of two stanzas fcHind 
in Aufrecht nor Muller but given in the khila collection of the 
Kashitiir manuscript of the RV. as reported by Prof. Macoonell in his note 
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to the translation of the Brhaddevata (verse) VIII. 83 (p. 316. HOS. vol. 
6.) : — '‘Between ‘yenedam' (i.e. a khila preceding RV. X. 167, mentioned 
by him on p. 312) and this (i.e. the Nejame§a khila), the Kashmir collection 
has one of two stanzas beginning ‘ yasam udhas caturbilam ' and coming be- 
fore RV. X. 170 

APS. 7. 17. 1 has a mantra the first three padas of which are identical 
with the first three of (I), the fourth being * asmin go§the vayovrdhah ’. The 
mantra is employed at the Nirudhapa^-bandha (an animal -sacrifice) after 
the killing of the animal. 

The text of the Rg-veda khila (reported by Macdonell)^ has been 
printed on p. 129 of ‘ Die Apokryphen des Rg-veda ’ by Scheftelowitz with 
the following variations : — ‘ Mayobhuvam ’ occurs there for our ‘ Mayo 
bhuvah a ‘ pipraOh ’ for our ‘ bibhratih ’ and ‘ mama gotre ’ for our ‘ mayi 
go^the’ in II. 

AG. II. 10, 8 : Ganan asamupati^th&tagurugavmam, (a) bhutdh stha, 
prasastdh stha, iobhandh priydh ; (b) priyo vo bhuyd^am; sam m^yi jdrii- 
dhvam iti | 

Trans : He waits upon their herds not including (i.e. when they do not 
include) the cows of his preceptor with the formula (a) “You are doing 
well ; excellent are you, beautiful, beloved, (b) May I become dear to you ! 
May you see bliss in me ” ! 

Sources: Only MS. 4. 2. 3 has “ Prasastah stha kalyanyah “ resembling 
somewhat our (a), but the mantra as it is in our text is not traced to early 
texts or any parallel sutra-text. I think the last sutra (the Sth) with its 
mantra is an interpolation for the following reasons (1) There is nothing 
corresponding to this rule in any other Grhya-Sutra, (2) The reference to 
the * Cows of the Guru ' is most surprising as from Kandika I. 23 to this 
Kandika (II. 10), the duties of a house-holder are described. (3) The rule 
itself : that the cow of his Guru should be excluded from the homage which is 
to be paid exclusively to his own cows is amazing ! To avoid this absurd 
suggestion, if we suppose the implication to be that a different mantra was to 
be employed in the case of his Guru's cows thm that mantra should have 
followed. (4) The end of a Kandika, besides, is an easy place for interpola- 
tions and additions, generally speaking. 

Kandikds 1 to 4^ in Adhydya III, 

These Kandikas deal with the five daily sacrifices and ‘ svadhy^ya ’ in 
particular. Prof. Oldenburg compares the Satapatha BiShmai>a XL 5. 6. 1 
seqq. for III. 1. 1 seqq ; it may be added however that Kaipdik!^*^ 1 and 4 
of the Illrd. Adhy&ya agree so strikingly, not only in substance but also in 
the wording of their Sutras and Mantras with the Amvdkas IL 10-14 of TA> 
that the question of borrowing is hardly in doubt ! That some of the cita- 
tions in these kaijdikas are traced only to TA. will be shown later but instances 
of close parallels and borrowings in the wording and substance of Sutras are 
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as follows III. 1. 1-2 are parallel to TA. II. 10. 1 ; and III. 1. 3 to TA. II. 

10. 2-6. As regards Kaindiba III. 2, it borrows nearly all its rules, its peculiar 
terms and expressions like ‘ darbhaniam mahadupastlrya ' and its quotation in 
Sutra 2 from TA. II. 11. In III. 3, stoas 2 and 3 are almost word for word 
identical with TA. II. 10. 7-8, except for a few unimportant changes e.g. our 
text substitutes ‘ amrtasya kulyah ’ and ‘ amrtahutibhih ’ for ‘ medasah kulyah* 
and ' medahutibhih ’ respectively in TA. ; the quotation in sutra 4 is taken 
over bodily from TA. II. 12. 4. In the next Kandika (III. 4) 
sutras 6 and 7 are nearly identical, word for word, with the corresponding 
passages in TA. 11. 15. 3. 7. and 1 respectively ! 

AG. III. 2. 2. Vijndyate “ apdm vd e^a osadhindm raso yaddarbhdh, 
sarasameva tadbrahma karoti 

Trans : It is known (from the Sniti) ‘This is what darbha grass is : 
it is the essence of waters and herbs. In this way he makes the Brahman 
endowed with essence’. 

Sources : The whole quotation is traced to TA. II. 11. 3 where it is 
found word for word but to no other text. 

AG. III. 3. A : ' Sa ydvan manyeta tdvadadhityaitayd paridadhdti : (a) 
“ Namo brahmane namo astvagnaye, (b) namah prthivyai, nama o^adhlbhyab | 
(c) namo vdce namo vdcaspataye, (d) namo visnave mahate karomi^' iti 

Trans : Having recited those texts (i.e. the Reas, Yajus etc. enumerated in 
Sutra 1) as far as he thinks (sufficient for the daily lesson), he concludes 
(by pouring oblations of water) with the mantra “Adoration to Brahman ! 
Adoration be to Agni ! Adoration to the Earth ! Adoration to the Plants ! 
Adoration to Speech ! Adoration to the Lord of Speech ! Adoration I bring 
to the great Vii^nu ! ’’ 

Sources : TA. 11. 12. 3 and AP§. 14. 34. 5 are identical verses except 
that both the texts have ‘brhate’ for ‘mahate’ in our (d). That an obla- 
tion is meant to be offered (as Narayana says) with this mantra, is made 
clear by what follows this mantra in AP§. “ Svaheti ahutirh hutva ” etc. TA. 

11. 13. 4 refers to this very verse as the ‘ Paridharuya ’ or the ‘ Closing verse ’ 
of the SVadhyiaya. 

AG. III. 4. 6-7 : Athdpi vijndyate, (a) “ 5« yadi tisthan vrajarmd^nah 
saydno vd, (b) yam yam kratum adkite, tena tend hdsya kratime^tam 
bhavatUi 1 6 1 Vijndyate, (c) tasya dvdvmadhydyau yaddtmdsucir yad- 
desah | 7 | 

Trains : Sutra 6th : And it is known (from the Sruti) “ If he, whether 
standing, walking, sitting or lying, recites any particular ‘ sacrifice’ (i.e. sacri- 
ficial text), a sacrifice, indeed, has been offered by him, through (the recita- 
tion of) that sacrificial text Sutra 7 : It is known (from the sruti) “ There 
are only two cases for abstention from Vedic Study : when he is impure him- 
self or when the place is impure 

Sources : The formula cited in Sutra 6 where (a) and (b) make one 
sentence is evidently made up of two parts taken from TA. II. 15. 4 and 7 
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and joined together. Clause (a) is also found in TA. II. 12. 3 which after 
stating that ' Svidhylaya ' should be studied in the village mentally, by day or 
night, or in a forest, silently or loudly adds “ Uta tii§thannuta vrajannutasina 
uta ^y^o’dhiyltaiva svadhyayam ” | and TA. II. 15. 7 says that 
‘ svadhyaya ' must be studied because ' Yarn yam kratumadhite ’ etc. exactly 
as in our text. Formula (c) in Sutra 7 is also taken from TA. II. 15. 1 
‘‘ Tasya v& etasya yajnasya (the sacrifice in the form of vedic study) 
dvavanadhyfiyau etc. as in our text. 

AG. III. 6.7 : K^utva jrm^bhitvdnumojnam dr^vd pdpakam gmdhamd- 
ghrSya, ak^ispandane karnadhvanane ca, I “ (a) sucaksd aham aksibhydm 
bhuydsmn, (b) suvarcd mukhma susrut karndbhydm ; II (c) mayi dak^a^ 
kartu ” iti japet | 

Trans : If one sneezes, yawns, sees an unpleasant sight, smells a foul 
smell or if there is throbbing of the eyes or noises in the ears, one should 
mutter the mantra : — 

I. (a) ‘Well-eyed may I become with my eyes, (b) resplendeRt with 
my face and well-hearing with my ears. II (c) May alertness and effi- 
ciency be (present) in me.' 

Sources of I : I (a) and (b) are traced to the Nirukta 7. 3 with the 
addition of ‘bhuyasam’ at the end of (b), in a discussion of the nature of 
Vedic Stanzas. It is said there that some Vedic stanzas are mere benedictions 
and not praise (‘athapyaSreva na stutib') and then our mantra is cited 
as an instance in point. Thus though che mantra is not traced to any existing 
vedic text, it was known to the Nirukta as a Vedic stanza. 

Among Sutra-texts the mantra is found in PG. 2. 6. 19 ; in MG. 1. 9. 25 
with the addition of bhuyasam (as in N. 7. 3 above) and the later regular 
form ‘ ak?ibhyam ' instead of the ‘ ak^ibhyfim ' of our text, which is an early 
form found in the RV. 

Sources of II (c) : This constitutes a separate mantra though our text 
has joined it on to (a) and (b), to make up one mantra. AR§. 4. 3. 12 has 
it in an identical form “ Janjabhyamano bruyat ‘mayi daki^akratu ’ " {If 
one yawns, one shcxild repeat the mantra. . . .etc). This seems to have been 
the clue for our text where ‘ yawning ’ is one of the occasions for the citation. A 
variation of the formula with no change in meaning is found in VS. 38 27^ 
‘ Mayi dak!§o mayi kratuh ' where it is a ‘ pravargya ’ formula employed when 
the sacrificer and the priests drink the contents of the ‘ Caldron '. This same 
variant is found in SB. 14. 3. 1. 21 ; TB 3. 7. 9. 4 ; TA. 4. 21. 1 and 7. 7. 
16. 8 in exactly the same context as in VS. 

AG. III. 6. 8. : Agamamydm gatvdydjyam ydjayitvd abhojyam bhuktvd 
apratigrdhyam pratigrhya, caityarh yupam copahatya, I (a) punar immai- 
tvindriyam, (b) punmdyuh purmbhagah | (c) punar dravinamaitu mam 
(d) punar brdhmanam cdtu mam svdhd | 

II. (a) ime ye dhi^nydso agnayo, (d) yathd-sthdnamiha kalpatdm | (c) 
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Vaisvmavo vmjdhmalj. (d) mtmyacchcitu me memo (e) hfdyantiOramamj- 
tasya ketufi svdhetydjydhutl juhuydt [ 

Trans : If one approaches one’s wife when she ought not to be approach- 
ed (i.e. when she is in her monthly course), performs a sacrifice for a person 
for whom it ought not to be performed, eats forbidden food, accepts what 
ought not to accepted and knocks against a ‘caitya' column (i.e. a column 
belonging to a sanctuary or temple near a village ; compare ‘ caitya-yajna ' in 
1. 12. 1), one should offer two Ajya oblations with the following mantras : 

I “ Again to me, may come back the power of the senses, again life, again 
come back (good) fortune ; may my wealth come back to me ; may my spiri- 
tual power come back to me ! Sviaha 1 II These fires here, that have altars 
(assigned to them), may they be in their proper places. May Vaisv^ara, 
the increasing one, the emblem of immortality, restrain my mind within my 
self ! Sviahia ! ” 

Sources of I and II : Profs. Stenzler and Oldenberg compare AV. VIL 
67. 1 ; but this verse has a general resemblance only to parts of our two 
verses e.g. its first piada is nearly the same as our 1(a) ; its second pada 
roughlj^ corresponds to I (c) and (d) together ; its third pada to II (a) 
and its fourth to II (b). The proper source of our I is TA. I. 30. 1 — a verse 
identical with ours except for insignificant variations e. g. it has ‘ praitu ' for 
our ‘ aitu ’ in (a) ; the padas (c) and (d) are virtually the same as our (d) 
and (c) with * ma ’ instead of our ‘ mam ’ at the end of both. 

The source of II (a) and (b) may, however, well be the last two padas 
of the AV. verse VII. 67. 1 which reads (c) “Punaragnayo dhi§nyaso, (d) 
yatliasthama kalpayantam ihaiva ” | Our text seems to have made a complete 
mantra of II by joining to these two padas verse-parts derived from other 
sources. These probably are : TB. 3. 10. 8. 9 ; the last two padas of this 
verse read ‘ Vai^vanaro ra'^mibhir vavrdhano’ntas ti§thantv amitasya gopafi 1 1 
and are remarkably similar to our II (c) and (d) ; besides the first two 
padas of this TB. -verse are reminiscent of our I. APS 17. 23. 11 is a verse 
identical with this TB. verse in its last two padas that are so similar to our 
II (c) and (d). 

AG. III. 8. 9. and 10 (a) ‘ asmanastejo' si caksurme pdhVti 

cak^u^ mja^ta 19 j (b) * asmanas teio'si srotram me pdhVti ku^daU 
dbadhnita [ 10 | 

Trans : Sutra 9. (Having bathed and put on new garments) he gets his 
eyes salved (dnjayita is a causal form) with the formula : Thou art the 
sharpness of the stone; protect my eye' (sutra 10) : with the formula 
‘ Thou art the sharpness of the stone, protect my ear ’ he puts on the two ear- 
rings. 

Context. This is part of the ceremony of ‘ samdvartana ' (the return of 
the pupil to his home) in which a bath signifying the end of his period of 
studentship is taken. 

Sources : The first part of (a) and (b) is the same : ‘ aSmanastejo’si' and 
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is not traced anywhere. It is probably cm improvisation of the text itself. It 
could be addressed to the collyrium or eye-salve because it is rubbed and 
powdered on a stone and to the ear-rings because they are^ made of precious 
stone. The latter part of both (a) and (b) viz., ‘ cak^ur me pahi ' and ‘ §ro- 
tram me pi^i ' are found in TS. III. 2. 10. 2 in the offering of the Pratinir- 
grahya cups and also in TS. 4. 3. 6. 2. and VS. 14. 17, the context in both 
places being the laying of the ‘ Pranabhit ’ bricks in the Agni-cayana but the 
real influence seems to be TS. 1. 2. 1. 2. although only the latter part of (a) 
is found there because the context is so allied to ours. In the Soma sacrifice, 
the sacrificer shaves his whiskers to the accompaniment of mantras (parallel 
to mantras cited in our I. 17. 7. 8) takes a bath, puts on his garment and then 
salves his eyes with the formula ‘ Cak^u§pac cak§ur me pahi The series of 
ritual acts here are exactly parallel to those in our text. 

AG. III. 8. 16. 'Anarto'syanarto'ham bkuydsam ' iti srajamapi badhmta j : 

Trms. With the formula ‘Free from distress art thou, free from dis- 
tress may I become ’ he puts on the wreath also. 

Sources. Only the word ‘ anarta * is traced to TA. 4. 42. 2 in a slightly 
similar context. ‘ Anartaiii devatam prapadye ' — I approach the detiy free 
from distress (or health-giving according to the commentator). This is a 
benedictory formula recited after the ceremony of Dik^a with hot water in 
hand. 

AG. III. 8. 19 (a) ' Devandm prati$the sthab sarvato md patam! ityupana- 

havdsthdya (b) * divas* chadmddti* chatramddatte \ 

Trans. He puts on his shoes with the formula : ‘ You are the support 
of the gods ; protect me from all sides ’ ; and takes up the sunshade with the 
formula ‘ Thou art the canopy of heaven.’ 

Sources, (a) is found only in APMB. II. 9. 3 — ‘ Prati§the stho devatanam 
ma m& saimtaptam ’ | (you are the support of deities, do not torment me)— 
which mantra is employed by APG. 12. 11 in the same context as ours. The 
nearest approach to (b), is in LS 1. 7. 15 : ‘divyarh chadmasi vi^vajanasya 
chaya’ (Thou art a divine canopy, the shade for all people), addressed to 
a branch of the Udumbara tree while it is being raised. 

AG. III. 8. 20 : — (a) ‘ Venurasi, (b) Vmaspatyo*si (c) sarvato md pdhiti 

vaii^am daj^4^ 1 

Trans. (He takes up) a staff of reed with the formula : (a) ‘ Reed thou 
art, (b) Of vanaspati art thou ; (c) protect me from all sides ’. • 

Sources, (b) is found in PB. 1. 2. 4 addressed to a Droi^a (or vessel 
of wood) and in PB. 6. 5. 3 addressed to a Soma vessel. In APS 1. 16. 3, 
the formula is addressed to the cup of Pramta waters while it is being washed. 

A formula with the same general sense as that of (b) and (c) is AV. 12. 
3. 18^ ‘V&naspatya udyato ma jihiihsib' [made of a tree (and) uplifted as 
thou art, do not injure me] which accompanies (according to KauiS. 61. 22) 
the pounding of rice-grains with a pestle. 


{To be continued.) 



MISCELLANEA 

WHEN DID BERNIER ARRIVE IN INDIA ? 

In the Chronicle of Life and Times of Frangois Bemier the following statement 
is recorded with regard to Bernier's arrival in India : — 

'*1656—1658 — Goes to Egypt Is compelled to abandon his intention of 

visiting Abyssinia and sets sail in an Indian vessel for surat, which he 
reaches in twenty-two days, most probably towards the end of 1658 or 
early in 1659.” 

(Vide p. XX of Bernier^ s Travels, Constable* s Oriental Miscellany, Vol. 

I, 1891.) 

On pp. 2-3 of Constable's Edition, Bemier himself refers to his arrival in India 
as follows : — 

“ I embarked, therefore, in an Indian vessel, passed the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb ^ 
and in two and twenty days arrived at Sourate, in Hindustan, the empire 
of the Great Mogul. I found that the reigning prince was named Chah- 
]Fifhan, or King of the World” 

In the above statement of Bernier no date of Bernier's arrival at Surat is found 
recorded and perhaps on this account in the extract from the Chronicle of Bernier's 
Life and Times recorded above the Editor uses the words ” most probably towards 
the end of 1658 or early in 1659” with reference to Bernier’s arrival at Surat in 
India. 

The question now arises : What is the exact year in which Bemier arrived at 
Surat ? I have not read the French original of Bernier’s Travels on which Con- 
stable’s edition is based but I possess a copy of the English Translation of Bernier’s 
History of the Late Revolution of the Empire of the Great Mogol (with a letter 
to Lord Colbert) ” Englished out of French ” and published in London in 1671 
(size 3|"X6|”). In this book which is a contemporary translation of Bernier’s 
Travels we find that Bernier arrived at Surat in a.d. 1655 as will be seen from the 
following extract : — 

Pages 4-5 — ” These considerations among others, induced me to change my 
rCvSolution. I went aboard of an Indian vessel ; I passed those streights, 
and in two and twenty days I arrived at Suratte in Indostan, the Empire 
of the Great Mogol, in the year 1655. There I found, that he who reign- 
ed there, was call’d Chah-Jehan, that is to say, King of the world ; etc.” 

The Editor of Constable’s Edition of Bernier* s Travels refers to the London Edition 
of the Travels of a.d. 1671 (vide p. xxvii) but evidently he has not read the above 
extract which clearly states a.d. 1655 as the date of Bernier’s arrival at Surat in 
India, and consequently he makes a doubtful statement regarding the year of Ber- 
nier’s arrival in India viz. “ most probably tow^ards the end of 1658 or early in 
1659 Will any expert in the field of Indian History examine the above con- 
temporary evidence and let me know if the evidence brought forth by me is corro- 
borated by other contemporary evidence? As Bemier died at P^s in a.d. 1688 
{22nd September), I presume that he must have seen this Translation of a.d. 1671. 


P. K. Code. 
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THE PANIS IN THE RIGVEDA. 

{Their identification with the Ndga Tribe) 

The recent discov^eries in the Mohenjo Daro, Chanhu Daro and Harappa have 
really worked as an eye-opener, and have given a clue in regard to the history of 
Proto-Indian civilisation. Amongst the many indigenous peoples mentioned in the 
Picto-phonographic inscriptions (as Rev. H. Heras, S.J., would term them) obtain- 
ing in those times, the Nagas also acquired a prominent place. The Nagas evidently 
acquired their tribal name on account of their being the direct v^orshippers of the 
Naga (cobra). Dr. Jayaswal and others have, however, dealt with the problem of 
the activities of the Nagas in historic times. And it should be a matter of surprise, 
indeed, if we are not able to trace their history in the Vedic period also. 

The Vedic Aryans always speak of the Dasyus, Dasas and Panis as being inimi- 
cal towards them. The dialogue between Sarama and the Panis is too well-known to 
be mentioned again. It has been a matter of great puzzle to all the Indologists who 
have worked in the field up-till-now^ as to who were these Panis. It is a fact worth 
noting that the Panis are referred to only in the Vedic literature. They have been 
termed as R^^sas in the Varaha Pur^a, Adhyaya 16. In fact in the Var^a 
Pui^a the dialogue is said to have taken place between Sarama and the Rak§asas. 
Apart from this, we are not in a position to trace their history either in Pre-Vedic 
or Post- Vedic times. 

The actual passage in the Varaha Purana referring to the Panis throws a direct 
light on their location in those ancient times. The stanza runs as follows. — 

3 II 

Var^a Pur^a, Bengal Edition, Adhyaya 16, 8. 

Thus it is evident that the Papis were located somewhere at the foot of the Him^aya 
mountains originally. Then, who were these Panis — the best of the trading class 
population ? 

In our opinion a proper understanding and study of the Dravidian literature and 
history would help us in regard to the solution of many of the problems in the history 
of Vedic India. Dr. Kittel in his Kannada-English Dictionary has given the mean- 
ing of the word Pani as follows — 

Pant = Tadbhava of Phani, Cobra— Which is the same as Naga. But the word 
Phmi does not occur in the Vedic literature. Therefore, is it possible that the word 
PJtani is itself derived from the word ‘ Pani which is in vogue so long in Southern 
India. 

We agree with Rev, H. Heras, S. J., when he says that the Yadus and Turvasus 
were the first immigrants in India.^ It was more or less in the period of the Yadavas 
that the process of Sanskritisation of many of the Dravidian words and terminologies 
had begun to take place. The Minas were rendered as Matsyas. Evertually the 
word ‘ Naga ' found an equivalent in the word ‘ Paj?i ' at their hands. But like the 
word ‘ Matsya,’ the word ‘ Papi ' did not get currency in later literature. 

Another fact in support of our argument is that the Pajjis are said to have been 
the worshippers of Ahi-Vrtra, in the Rigveda. If this be so, will this derivation 
throw a new light on the history of the Nagas in the Vedic times also ? 

A P. Karmarkar. 

1. Cf. Rev. Heras, S. J. : The Origin of the Round Proto-Indian Seals dis- 
covered in Sumer, B. B, & C. 1. Anmal^ 1938. 



SUR LES INFINITIES VEDIQUES EN ^ASE 

By 

LOUIS RENOU, Paris. 

§ 1. Seul Texamen tou jours plus attentif du formulaire, des conditions 
de grammaire et de style dans lesquelles se presente une forme, permet de 
faire progfesser I’interpretation litterale du Rgveda : il elimine certaines pos- 
sibilites qui semblent plausibles lorsqu’on envisage un seul passage, mais 
qui se revelent comme insoutenables ou du moins invraisemblables des qu’on 
a parcouru la totalite des emplois. 

Soit le cas des “ infinitifs'' en ~ase. A examiner Tensemble de ces formes 
replongees dans leur contexte, on ne peut manquer de voir quelle est leur 
configur^on, dans quelle ambiance elles se meuvent. L' impression gene- 
rale ainsi acquise sert de proche en proche ^ &lairer les cas douteux, a choisir 
entre des interpretations divergentes, thwriquement possibles. 

Les formes en -ase sont un groupe de noms d’action exprimant le resultat 
— but ou consequence — par rapport auquel est formule le proces. Mais cette 
determination finale ou cons^tive, loin d’etre n&essaire, ne se relie que 
d’une maniere plus ou moins lache a la phrase, laquelle est en principe 
complete et se suffit sans cette determination. L’ “ infinitif ” en -<ise note, 
comme dit Delbruck Ai. Syntax p. 422, un complement (Erganzung) — 
on pourrait dire un supplement — a la formulation. Ainsi vUvarri jlvdm 
cardse bodhdyantl I 92 9 (I’Aurore) eveillant tous les etres vivants, en 
sorte qu’ils se meuvent ”, ou tma no ^nrja jtvdse IX 66 30 fais-nous la 
faveur de ce (lait, 6 Soma), afin que (grace a lui) nous vivions”. 

II est vrai que dans un groupe d’exemples nous sentons la forme en -ase 
differemment, plus unie au verbe, de determination plus necessaire et plus 
proche. Ceci se produit lorsque le verbe est ravale a la fonction d’auxiliaire, 
type bJuydse nifgam kah V 29 4 ” (Indra) a effraye la bete (Vrtra) ”. Mais 
il est a presumer que la valeur finale ou cons^utive continuait a etre 
presente au sujet, une phrase telle que celle-l& signifiant proprement il a 
agi sur la bete en sorte qu’elle fQt effray^ Il s’agit d’un developpement 
plus rapide de la forme en -ase, en situation favorable, non d’un emploi 
nouveau. 

Avec des degrfe variables de resserrement entre I’auxiliaire et I’infinitif, 
on a ainsi pu^ydse dhdh VI 13 5, jtvdse dhdli III 36 10, jtvdse dhdt AV. 
XVIII 3 63 = 4 54, kmuthd jtvdse VIII 67 17, kjdM . . . jtvdse 12, 
kmta jtvdse I 172 3, cdk^a>sa Have krthdh I 112 8. La coincidence de la 
racine dhdr et de la forme en -ase suffit h. infirmer la constatation de Geldner 
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(n. ad I 141 6) qui r^fere dhdyase k la racine dkd- parce que, dit-il, cette 
racine se trouve plusieurs fois en contact avec cet infinitif. 

§ 2. Les conditions, qu'on vient de rappeler, du fonctionnement de V 
infinitif en -ase, doivent permettre maintenant d’&arter un certain 
nombre d’interpretations qui entrainent des divergences par rapport k la 
structure tr^s simple de ce type. 

Cest ainsi d'abord que la forme en -ase depend d’un verbe personnel 
ou d'un pr^dicat nominal qui en tient lieu, mais qu'elle ne depend pas d’un 
adjectif. D^s lors la correction (sur la base de certains tnanuscripts) d’ 
dri^ymtam VIII 51 3 en dvkyont^r que propose Grassmann (cf. aussi 
Ludwig), et qui aboutit k la traduction dvisyantaip nd bhdjase “ comme 
quelqu’un qui est avide de jouir”, introduit inutilement un infinitif depend- 
ant d’un participe non pr^dicat. La vraie interpretation est celle vers laquelle 
nous orientent les discussions d’OLDENBERG ad loc. (Indra en tant que (le 
dieu) qui s’abstient d’endommager, en sorte que (Thomme pieux) jouisse (de 
lui) 

§ 3. L’ “ infinitif ” en -use ne comparte pas de regime k J'accusatif. 
Ce trait distingue fortement le type en -ase de la plupart des autres categories 
d’infinitifs vediques, et souligne sans aucun doute les attaches qu’il conserve 
avec le nom d’action dont il est issu. La forme en -ase tantot se fonde sur 
des verbes qui ne comportent pas de regime, tantot n’exprime pas le regime 
que d’apres les autres formes verbales on pourrait thtoriquement attendre. 

Cette constatation nous met en mesure d’expliquer autrement qu’on ne 
I’a fait quelques passages ou un regime accusatif est plausible k premiere vue. 
Ainsi X 77 1 suynhyutani ndbyuhmQvuiifi ^hdse gcynam ostomy : Grass- 
MANN (et de meme, semble-t-il, Ludwig) comprend brahmtnam comme re- 
gime d'arhdse, Oldenberg reconnait sumhrutam en cette meme, fonction, tan- 
disque Max Muller hesite entre les deux ^ventualitfe. Tenant compte du 
caract^re ** absolu ” de la forme en nous traduisons sans difficult^ 
‘'j’ai lou6 la troupe de ces (Marut), leur bonne nature de Marut, comme 
(on loue) un brahmane, en sorte d’avoir des droits {k leur faveur) 

Au V. 1. 141 6 Geldner donne idtnsam pour regime k dhayase pour 
apporter la louange”. Mais cette interpretation a I’inconvenient de conferer 
k dhayase une valeur qui ne s’accorde ni avec les conditions morphologiques 
du mot, ni avec I’ensemble des passages ou il figure. Dhdyase signifie id 
comme ailleurs ‘'pour recevoir (ou : procurer) la nourriture (rituelle), pour 
satisfaire ou etre satisfait ”, cf. Pischel VSt. I, p. 217. Et. idmsani se reliera 
tr^s naturellement k mdrtmt (Bergaigne Rel. I p. 306). Dhtyase^^ d’ailleurs 
un datif nominal, comme le montre la presence occasionnelle d’un regime 
genitif I 94 12, 72 9 V 7 6 et 9. 

Dans VIII 4 17 vend tvd pu^mn rnjdse vemi sUtave (v. sur le v. 
Oldenberg ad loc. et ZDMG. LV. p. 308) I’accusatif tvd est le regime de 
vemi comme dejk Delbruck Ai. Syntax p. 423 I’avait senti : “ jet t’aborde 
en vue d’exalter, en vue de louer”. 
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§ 4. Dans deux passages la presence d’un regime accusatif est en effet 
ind^niable, mais la forme en -ase d’ou il depend est une seconde personne 
d’indicatif, non un infinitif. Cest d'une part V il5 4 mdteva ydd bharme 
paprathand jdnafrijanani dhayase cdk^ase ca. Uinterpr6tation de bhdrase 
comme infinitif, imaging par Ludwig, est en soi peu vraisemblable et la 
traduction convenable est celle que donne .par exemple Oldenberg (Ved. 
Hymns p. 399) “quand (6 Agni) tu portes comme une mere les etres suc- 
cessifs, en t’^tendant, pour qu’ils soient satisfaits, pour qu’ils voient (la 
lumiere du jour) 

D' autre part I 25 17 ydto me mddhv dbhrtam hdteva ksddase priydm. 
Geldner traduit “ pourquoi le doux breuvage m’a ete apporte, en sorte que 
ja goflte' (le breuvage) aime comme (fait) le hotr’', mettant le v. dans la 
bouche d’un malade auquel on donne le soma comme medicament. Cette 
notion passablement insolite se demontre grammaticalement peu satisfaisante, 
puisqu'elle aboutit ^ poser une forme en -ase avec un accusatif pnydm>. Mais 
la pens^ et la syntaxe sont en ordre si Ton traduit '‘puisque (6 Vanma) 
tu goOtes comme un hoti* le doux breuvage aime que j'ai apporte ”. 

§5. Enfin au v. I 55 3 tvdrn tdm indra pdrvatam nd bhdjase mahd 
njmndsya dhdrmamm irajyasi. Geldner ici a nouveau entend pdrvatam 
comme regime 'de bhdjase “ tu possMes les assises d'un grand courage, en 
sorte que tu en jouis comme d’une montagne’\ Mais Oldenberg ad loc. 
a justement observe que pdrvatam depend dHrajyasi et que cette forme 
verbale dispose d’un double regime accusatif et genitif comme il advient plus 
d'une fois dans le Veda : la construction r&lle est “ comme (on possMe) une 
montagne, pour (T) exploiter''. Ceci pent paraitre d'abord non necessaire et 
meme inutilement complique. Ce devient convaincant lorsque de cette formule 
tripartite pdrvatarri nd bhdjase ou I'el^ent central est la particule compara- 
tive on rapproche les formules analogues tva ... huve ) gdm iva bhdjase 
VIII 65 3 “ (je t’appelle) comme (on appelle) une vache, afin de tirer profit 
(de son lait) ” (cf. Bergaigne Quar. Hy. p. 34) ou gam ^ dahdse {huve) 
VI 45 7 (je I'appelle) comme une vache, en vue de (la) traire”. L' accusa- 
tif, comme on voit, depend du verbe personnel, non de la forme en -ase. 

§6. L existence de ce groupement formulaire (auquel serait k agreger 
harito r^yase I 57 3, gdvdm iva sriydse V 59 3 sumarutam nd. . . arhdse 
cite § 3, peut-etre duvdse nd kdrdh I 165 14, v. Oldenberg) conduit k 
eliminer une explication fallacieuse de Ludwig et de Grassmann pour le 
v. VIII 76 1 huva tndram . . .nd vjhjdse. L'un et I’autre voient Ik la nega- 
tion nd. La comparaison avec g'^fn ^ dahdse huve precit^ montre qu'ils font 
fausse route. Le sens est “ j 'appelle Indra comme (celui-la meme que je dois 
appeler), afin qu'il toume (son chemin et vienne k moi) Il y a Ik une 
sorte de proposition comparative elliptique ou seule demeure la particule : 
cf. Oldenberg ad VIII 70 3 qui rend compte du fait de manikre analogue. 
On s’achemine ainsi, pr6:is^ent dans le cadre des formules en ^ase, k un 
emploi quasi expl6tif de nd : celui qu'on a au v. X 77 1 ga^dm ostomy 
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nd sobhdse j^ai lou6 la troupe de ces (Marut) afin que, pour ainsi dire, ils 
resplendissent ” : cf. Oldenberg ad loc. Max Muller avait dejk note le 
caract^re “ intraduisible ” du nd. 

De mSme dans a seddthur dhruvdse nd yonim VII 70 1 “ lorsque 
vous vous etes installes (6 Asvin) dans votre sejour comme pour vous y 
affermir” ; et dans drLsyantam nd bhdjase (dej^ cite §2). 

§ 7. Si Taccusatif fait defaut, le datif est frequent : juxtapose a la 
forme en -use sans que le poete ait la moindre repugnance k accoler ainsi h 
un “ infinitif ” une forme de nom d’action purement nominale : k^dydya 
jivdse X 58 1-12 ‘‘pour que tu possMes pacifiquement (tes richesses), pour 
que tu vives’’, cardthdya jlvdse I 36 14 “ :pour marcher, pour vivre ” (il est 
vrai que les noms en -athdya sent eux aussi des semi-infinitifs Wackernagel 
MS. Saussure p. 130 n.), krdtve ddk^dya jlvdse (que suit parfois I’infinitif 
dr^) X 57 4 AV. VI 19 2 XVIII 2 23, dtrghayutvdya cdksase AV. VI 68 
2 TS. I 2 la MS. IV 10 6 etc. II suit de 1^ que la locution um^ydya jlvdse 
I 155 4 ne saurait Sre comme le veut Grassmann “pour un bonheur de 
vivre illimite ”, mais avec Geldner ” pour marcher au loin, pour vivre ”, ce 
qui cadre fort bien avec d’autres emplois d'urugdyd-. Ni rdmya cdksase 
X 9 1 “pour voir la joie” (Grassmann, Ludwig), mais “pour la joie, pour 
(la faculte de) voir ( = de vivre) ”. 

§ 8. Lorsque le datif juxtapose est un nom d’etre anime, il prend valeur 
de sujet de V “ infinitif ”, comme le fait se produit sur une plus grande echelle 
pour d’autres infinitifs vediques. Ainsi la locution tokya jlvdse VIII 67 12 
“ pour nos enfants, pour qu’ils vivent ” aboutira naturellement k “ pour que 
nos enfants vivent ”, d’autant que ce groupe de mots est sous la dependance 
de kfdht “ fais (en sorte) Grassmann a mal rendu tout le vers, qui repose 
sur deux phrases infinitives pivotant sur krdht. De meme on a X 35 12 pdsve 
tokdya tdnaydya jlvdse. D^ lors se confirme aisement comme datif le pronom 
nah de la clausule frequente jlvase nah “ pour que nous vivions ” (cf. aussi 
pu^ydse nah “pour que nous prosperions” : na spdrase §9). Get emploi 
d’un datif agrege k la forme en -ase est assez vivant pour qu’au v. Ill 53 18 
on voie un poete delaisser le cadre locatif des pada a b ( bdlam dhehi tanusu 
bdlam malutsu) pour poursuivre au pada c, avec le datif, bdlam toktya 
tdnaydya jlvdse. Ou encore au v. I 146 5 Ijenyo mahd drbhdya jlvdse ou la 
notion attendue “ il est digne d’etre invoque par le grand (comme) par le 
petit, en sorte (qu’ils obtiennent le droit) de vivre” glisse vers cella de 

. .invoqu4, en sorte que vivent grand et petit ” : le terme drbha-^ contigu 
a jlvdse, se laissant attirer au datif, tandisque mahd- demeure etranger k cette 
attraction (v. Oldenberg ad loc.). 

§9. Y a-t-il place, dans le cadre des formes en -ase, pour un datif 
regime, comme on a pour d’autres infinitifs vediques, type dhaye hdntavd u 
“ pour tuer le dragon ” ? On a cm pouvoir en identifier quelques-uns. La 
masse des emplois et des habitudes du type en -ase conduit k les ecarter. 
Ainsi d’abord pour le v. VIII 20 8 ke bhuje . . .na spdrase. La traduction 
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de Grassmann ‘‘ aidez-nous h boire, k jouir ’’ accumule les invraisemblances 
philologiques. II n'y a pas trace ailleurs d’un emploi “ imperatif ’’ de la 
forme en -ase ; la racine spr ne signifie pas “ aider ” ; nalj, ne saurait avoir 
a cote de spdrase une fonction autre que celle qu’il a k cote de jlvdse ou de 
pusydse (§8). On ecartera ainsi encore Ludwig qui traduit bizarrement 
“zu der speise genusz. . .zum verlangen (zum hinraffen) sind sie (ge- 
schaffen) et Max Muller '' ils doivent jouir de leur nourriture, ils doivent 
nous aider”. En confbrmite avec I'emploi general de -ase^ on obtient aise* 
ment la traduction “pour que nous jouissions (bhuje) de la force rituelle, 
pour que nous soyons vainqueurs De meme jydi^thydya dkhyase HI 50 
3 ne ser-a pas, comme le veulent les traducteurs, “ pour exercer la souve> 
rainete” (traduction d’autant moins pertinente que, comme on Fa vu §3 
dhdyase ^st plutot un nom d’action pur qu’un infinitif), mais “en vue de la 
souverainete, en vue de la satisfaction rituelle ” ; avrkdya dkhyase I 31 13 
non “ pour creer la securite ” (Geldner), mais “ en vue de la s&urite, en vue 
de la satisfaction” ou plus verbalement (Pischel VSt. I p. 217 Oldenberg 
SBE. p. 23) “en sorte qu’il ait la securite, qu’il jouisse des mets 

rituels ” ; indriyaya dhtyase IX 70 5, 86 3 est “ pour la force; d’Indra, pour 
qu’il trouve satisfaction ”, la traduction, plus aisee en apparence, de Grass- 
mann “ pour qu’Indra boive ” se heurte a IX 89 6 ou figure en meme con- 
texte indriyaya seul. Le role de la juxtaposition est beaucoup plus consider- 
able dans le RV. que les traductions ne le laissent paraitre. 

§ 10. II est evident d’apres ce qui precede qu’on repugnera a admettre 
qu’une forme en -ase soit le predicat verbal d’une phrase : le v. V 64 4 ydd 
dha ksdye magh6ndr}i stoth^m spurdhdse ne saurait etre avec Grassmann 
“ (puisse-je vous attribuer par mon chant, 6 Mitra-Varupa) ce qui est a 
conquerir dans le sejour des patrons et des chantres” (analogue Ludwig), 
mais bien “(.,.) ce qui est dans le sejour . . . en sorte que je Tobtienne 
par la lutte”. De meme au v. suivant qui dit parallelement sve k^dye 
maghonam sdkhmdrri ca vjdhdse “ (venez) dans le sejour propre des pa- 
trons et de leurs amis, en sorte qu’ils en soien'c renforces On ne voit pas com- 
ment Ludwig peut construire nmghdmm et sdkhindm comme des gdnitifs 
sujets de vjdhdse. Oldenberg inclinerait a entendre respectivement les vv. 4 
et 5 “ pour la rivalite des chantres ”, “ pour la prosperite des amis ”, mais vu 
la forme et le ton de spurdhdse vjdhdse, il y a intbret k leur laisser I’acception 
semi-infinitive, autrement dit ci ne pas leur adjoindre de genitif regime. 

Au V, VI 66 5 (cf. Oldenberg ad loc., Bradke Fest. Roth p. 121) la 
forme en -ase n’est pas prbdicat mais determinant d’un predicat invisible. La 
traduction postulfe par le contexte est “ceux chez qui I’active (Prsni) n’a 
pas (la possibilite) de foumir son lait” nd yesu dohdse cid ayah, propre- 
ment (“ en sorte de se laisser traire”). Sur ydt . . . dyase, v. § 12. 

§ 11. Un g&iitif regime paratt moins Evitable au v. I 141 2 qu’aux v. 
pi^itfe V 64 4 et 5 : si du moins Ton groupe avec les traducteurs vnabhdsya 
dohdse “ pour traire le taureau ”. Neanmoins il est loisible de construire le 
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g^nitif avec F^l^ment qui pr^Me, trttyam asya vj^abhdsya dohdse “ la 
troisi^e (forme, cdle) du taureau, (les jeunes femmes Font engendr^e) en 
sorte qu'on puisse (le) traire”. 

Le g&iitif qui depend de mjdse IX 86 36 est un g^nitif “ verbal con- 
forme k la syntaxe de cette racine. Quant au g&iitif regime de hdrase IX 10 
6, il est ^ sa place, hdrase etant un datif nominal, non Finfinitif que pose 
Macdonell, Ved. Gr. § 585 n° 1 en Faccentuant hardse (aussi Ved. Gr. for 
Students p. 434), Whitney Skt Gr. §973a avec Faccentuation correcte. 

§ 12. Uinfinitif en -ase est sans preverbe. Cette particularity lui est 
commune en gros avec Fensemble des noms en -as-. Oldenberg, qui Fa 
notfe, indique justement que cette constatation aide k denier k vwak^se X 
21 1 la valeur d'un infinitif. II reste, il est vrai, deux exemples embarrassants 
auxquels Oldenberg n’a pas pensy. D’une part VII 61 6 prd vdrti mdnmdny 
jcdse ndvmi. Les traducteurs (aussi Macdonell Ved. Reader p. 123) 
rendent “que vous louent ceS prieres nouvelles'' ou analogue. On retombe 
ainsi sur Finconvenient d’un infinitif en -ase qui serait predicat et avec nuance 
imperative ou optative. Cet inconvynient sera evite en comprenant pfS comme 
portant sur un verbe non exprime, duquel rcdse est k son tour un determin- 
ant, soit quelque chose comme “ je vous pry (senterai) des prieres nouvelles 
afin de (vous) chanter’’. Tout est ainsi en ordre et la syntaxe avec prd 
elliptique est commune au debut de pada. 

C’est avec raison que precisement Geldner admet cette syntaxe pour un 
autre passage oii figure la forme dyase : prd ydd dhiye pfayase mdddya IV 
21 7 (v. Oldenberg sur d’autres possibilitys ; cf. en dernier lieu Velankar 
J. Un. Bo. VI 6 p. 45) “ quand il se pry (pare) k la prifere, k la marche, k 
Fivresse ”. Sur la contiguity du pryverbe prd et d’une forme en -ase, cf. prd 
jivdse (ydchanti) X 185 3 ; prd {tirata) pusydse VII 57 5. 

Le fait qu’un pryverbe est yvity devant la forme en -ase se mesure aux 
constatations suivantes : la locution dtrgh'aya cdk^ase I 7 3 VIII 13 30 tient 
lieu de *vkak^e, cf. vicdk^e passim ; prd devant jivdse est remplacy par 
pratmdm AV. VI 41 3 XVIII 3 63, 4 54. 

§ 13. L’image qui rysulte de ces differents traits est celle d’une forme 
a emploi lineaire, passablement monotone et qui dyrive directement des condi- 
tions gynerales foumies en vydique soit k Femploi des noms d’action, soit aux 
possibilites du datif. 

La dissociation moiphologique qui s’est effectuye entre cette forme et les 
datifs nominaux en -ase, marquee par la! place du ton et par la quality de 
la voyelle radicale, n’est, on le sait, pas constante. Rusieurs noms d’action 
en -as- ont le ton suffixal ; quelques infinitifs ont le ton radical ou le vocalisme 
plein (ce ne sont d’ailleurs pas les plus caractyristiques, k savoir cdk^ase, 
dyase, spdrase, bhdjase et Fhybride dohdse— %i Fon yiimine des listes d’ Arnold 
ou de Macdonell les formes k^ddase, dhdyase, bhdrase, sdhyase, hardse qui 
ne sont pas des infinitifs). Dans les datifs nominaux comme dans les infini* 
tifs il y a juxtaposition fryquente avec d’autres datifs, situation fryquente en 
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de piada ou en groupe ferm^ d^pendance frequente des racines dhd- et 
, absence de preverbes. Sriydse, sabhdse ne se distinguent gu^re de sriye 
de subhe, vfdhase equivaut h. vrdhaya (cf. Lanman Noun-Infl. p. 557), 
card&e s’&hange avec cartyau 

En I’absence d^une construction d^accusatif regime, si 1 on se demande 
ce qui en fin de compte caracterise comme tel un infinitif, la seule reponse 
plausible est celle-ci : c’est son isolement, isolement de structure, isolement de 
la finale -asd du point de vue du paradigme. 



A SANSKRIT INDEX TO THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD 

{With Referenoes to other Sanskrit Texts.) 

By 

E. G. CARPANI, Bologna. 

III. r — au. 

420. RKTAS, adv. : with regard to the Rik verses. IV, 17.4. 

421. ^VEDA, m. : the Rig-Veda. -das (nom. sg.) : I, 3.7. ; III, 1.2 ; 
VII, 1.4. -dam (acc. sg.) : III, 1.3 ; 15.7 ; VII, 1.2 ; 2.1 ; 7.1 ; Cf. B. A. U. 
II, A.IQ—Rgvedo. . . .vydkhymany—YV, 1.2. ; 5.11 ; M. U. VI, 32, 33 ; cf. 
also Mmid. U. I, 1.5. 

422. RC, f. : lustre ; sacred hymn, verse. Esp. as distinguished from 
that which is sung (saman) and from the sacrificial formula {yajti^ ; verse 
to which a rite or explanation refers.” (Macdonell). PI. : the Rig-Veda. 
-(nom. sg.) : I, 1.2, 4=5 ; 3.4 ; 6.1=5, 8 ; 7.1=5. -cam (acc. sg.) : I, 3.4, 
9 ; 4.4. -ca (instr. sg.) : III, 12.5 ; V, 2.7. -cos (gen. sg. ; nom.-acc. pi.) : 
I, 1.2 ; 4.3 ; III, 1.2 ; IV, 17.2 ; VI, 7.2. -ci (loc. sg.) : I, 3.9 ; 4.3 ; 6.1=5 ; 
7. 1=4. -cau (nom. du.) : III, 17.6. rgbhyas (abl. pi.) : IV, 17.3. ream 
(gen. pi.) : IV, 17.4. 

423. RTU, m. : fixed time; period, season, -lavas (nom. pi.) : II, 5.2. 
4im (acc. pi.) : II, 16.2. tusu (loc. pi.) : II, 5.1 = 2 ; 16.1=2. 

424. RTUMANT, a. : possessing the seasons, -mm (nom. sg.) : II, 5.2. 

425. RTE, prep. : without ; except, V, 1.8=11. 

426. RTVij, a: sacrificing regularly; m. : priest, -vik (nom. sg.) : 

IV, 17.9. -vije (dat. sg.) : V, 11.5. -vijas (acc. pi.) : IV, 17.10. 

427. R§ABHA, m. : bull, -bhas (nom. sg.) : IV, 5.1. 

428. R§l, m. : an inspired sage; poet-seer; Rishi. -^im (acc. sg.) : 
I, 3.9. 

E. 

429. E=pron. st. of third pers. See Nos. 442, 448, 449, 451. 

430. EKA, num. a. : one, alone, -kas (nom. sg. m.) : I, 5.2, 4 ; III, 

6.3; 7.3; 9.3; 10.3; IV, 3.6; 9.2; 17.9; VI, 7.3; VII, 8.1; 26.2. -ka (nom. 

sg. f.) : VI, 7.3, 6 ; VIII, 6.6. -kam (nom. sg. n. ; acc. sg. m.) : II, 10.2 ; 

V, 3.5 ; VI, 2.1=2 ; 7.5 ; VII, 4.1 ; 5.1. -kmn (acc. sg. f.) : VI, 11.2 ; 12.1. 
-kena (instr. sg.) ; IV, 16.3 ; VI, 1.4=6. -ke (nom. pi.) : VI, 2.1. 

431. EKATA, f. unity, union ; identity -tdm (acc. sg.) : VI, 9.1 Cf. M. U. 

VI, 22 (unified condition of honey). 

432. EKADHA, adv. ; singly. VII, 26.2. 

432. EKAPAD, a. : one footed, -pat (nom. sg. m.) : IV, 16.3. 

434. EKALA, a. : alone ; one. -las (nom. sg.) : III, 11.1. 
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435. EKAviM^A, num. a. : twenty>first. -sas (nom. sg.) : II, 10.5.^ 

436. ekavimSati, f. : twenty-one. -sat yd (instr. sg.) : II, 10.5.^ 

437. EKA^ATA, n. : hundred and one. -tarn (acc. sg.) : VIII, 11.3. 

438. EKADA^A, num. : eleven, -(nom. sg.) : VII, 26.2. 

439. EKAYANA, n. : union ; union-point, -nam (nom. acc. sg.) : VI L 
1.2, 4 ; 2.1 ; 5.2 ; 7.1. 

440. EKARA, m. : the sound e. -ras (nom. sg.) : I, 13.2. 

441. EKAIKA, a. : each singly, -hd (nom. sg. f.) : VI, 3.4; 4.7; 8.6. 
'kdm (acc. sg. f.) : VI, 3.3=4. -kasmdi (dat. sg.) : V, 11.5. 

442. eta-, pron. st. of third pers. : this, this here (n. acc. as adv. : thus). 
e^as (nom. sg. m.) : occurs 112 times, etat (nom. = acc. sg. n.) : 185 times. 
esd (nom. sg. f.) : 12 times, etam (acc. sg. n.) : 52 times, -tdm (acc. sg. f.) : 

8 times, -tena (instr. sg.) : 4 times, -tayd (instr. sg. f.) : V, 2.7. -tasmdt 
(abl. sg.) : 13 times, -tasya (gen. sg.) : 16 times, -tasmin (loc. sg.) : 9 times. 
-tasydm (loc. sg. f.) : 9 times, -tau (nom. -acc. du. m.) : 3 times, -te (nom. 
du. f. ; nom. pi. m.) : 21 times, -tayos (gen. du. m.) : V, 10.8. -tdni (nom. 
acc. pi. n.) : 16 times, -tds (nom. acc. pi. f.) : 7 times, -tan (acc. pi. m.) : 

9 times, -tens (instr. pi.) : VIII, 6.5. -tesdm (gen. pi.) : I, 10.3. -tdsdm 
(gen. pi. f.) : 2 times. 

443. ETAD, adv. : thus. See No. 442. 

444. ETADATiviAKA, a. : having this nature ; essence of this (Macdo- 
nell). See. No. 454. 

445. etadatmaya, a : having this nature. See No. 454. 

446. etadupani§ada, a. : having this philosophical (secret) doctrine or 
Upani§ad. -das (nom. sg. m.) : VIII, 8.4. 

447. etarhi, adv. : now ; nowadays ; then. I, 8.6, 8 ; VI, 7.3, 6. 

448. ENA-, pron. st. of third pers. : he, she, it. -na?n (acc. sg. m.) : 
occurs 39 times, -nat (acc. sg. n.) : 2 times, -fidn (acc. pi. m.) : 3 times. 

449. EVA, adv. : so, just so ; precisely. Occurs 403 times. 

450. EVAMVID, a. : knowing so ; having such knowledge, -vit (nom. 
sg. m.) : I, 7.8 ; IV, 17.8 = 10; V, 24.4; VIII, 3.3, 5. -vidam (acc. sg.) : 
IV, 17,9=10. -vidi (loc. sg.) : I, 2.8 ; IV, 14.3 ; V, 2.L 

451. EVAM, adv. : thus, so ; in this way. Occurs 157 times. 

452. EVAMMAHANT, a. : thus great, -hdn (nom. sg. m.) : VI, 12.2. 

453. E§AS. See No. 442. 

AI. 

454. aitadatmya, a. : having this nature (essence of this), -yam (nom. 
sg. n.) : VI, 8.7 ; 9.4 ; 10.3 ; 11.3; 12.3 ; 13.3 ; 14.3 ; 15.3; 16.3. 

455. aitareya, proper name (m.) : patr. of Mahidasa. -yas (nom. 
sg.) : III, 16.7. 


1. eka-virhsatyd ddityam dpnoti, eka-vimso vd ito'sdv adityah. Ovd-vimsena 
purettn dditydj jayati, tan ndkatn tad visokam. According to Sankara, the twelve 
months, the five seasons, and the three worlds ; and the sun is the twenty-first.” 
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456. AiRAMMADiYA, n. : name of a lake (Myth.), -yam (nom. sg.) : 
VIII, 5.3. See Kau§. U. I, 3. 

O. 

457. OMKARA, m. : the sound om. -ras (nom. sg.) : II, 23.4. -rajia 
(instr. sg.) : II, 23.4. 

458. OJAS, n. : strength ; vigour, -(nom. sg.) : III, 13.5. 

459. OJASVIN, a. ; strong ; powerful, -vi (nom. sg. m.) ; III, 13.5. 

460. OM, in. : sacred syllable. “ Om appears first in the Upani§ads as 
a mystic monosyllable, and is there set forth as the object of profound reli- 
gious meditation, the highest spiritual efficacy being attributed not only to 
the whole word but also to the three sounds a, u, m, of which it consists.” 
(Monier-Williams). Occurs 18 times.^ 

461. OSADHI, f. : plant, herb, -dhayas (nom. pi.) : I, 1.2. -dhlnam (gen. 
pi.) : I, 1.2.3 

462. OSADHIVANASPATI, m. ; herbs and trees, -tayas (nom. pi.) : V, 

10 . 6 . 


AU. 

463. AUPAMANYAVA, proper name (m.) ; patronymic from Upamanyu. 
-vas (nom. sg.) : V, 11.1. -va (voc. sg.) : V, 12.1. 

464. AUHOIKARA, m. : the sound auhoi. -ras (nom. sg.) : I, 13.2. 

{To be continued). 


2. Cf. Egipt. 6n, Coptic Am» (AMon or AMwRA), and the Christian o'M. 
O'MEN, AMEN. 

3. cfom bhuiartSm. . . .ofodhayo rasa . ... Cf. B. A. U. VI, 4.1 : ~esam vai bhu- 
tarmrh .... ofadhaya .... etc. 



NON-RGVEDIC MANTRAS RUBRICATED IN THE 
AsVaLAYANA-GRHYA-SUTRA : THEIR SOURCES AND 

INTERPRETATION* 

By 

V. M. APTE, Poona. 

AG. III. 9. 1 : I (a) ' Smrtam nvndd ca vidyd ca, (b) sraddhd prajnd ca 
pancarm (’c) intern dattam adhltam ca, (d) krtam satyani srutam vratam II 
{ 2 i)Yadagneh sendrasya saprajdpatikasya sarsikasya sarsirdjanyasya sapitj- 
kasya sapitrrdjanyasya samanu^yasya samanusyardjanyasya, (b) sdkdsasya 
sdflkdsasya sdnukdsasya sapratikdiasya, (c) sadevamann^yasya sagandharvd- 
psaraskasya, (d) sahdranyaisca pmubhir grdmycdsca, (e) yan ma dtmani 
vratam tan me sarvavratam idamahamagne sarva-vrato bhavdmi svdheti 1 
Tran?. 1. Memory and reproach, lore, faith (and) understanding as 
the fifth ; what is sacrificed, what is given and what is studied ; what is done, 
truth and learning — (all this is my) vow.^ 

II. (a) The vow which belongs to Agni together with Indra, Prajapati, 
the R§i?, with the royalty among the R§i§, the Fathers ; (to Agni together) 
with the royalty among the Fathers, with human beings, with the royalty 
among human beings; (b) (to Agni) with Shine, Over-Shine After-Shine, 
Counter-Shine, (c) (to Agni) with gods and men, with Gandharvas and 
Apsarasas, (d) (to Agni) with wild and domestic animals (c) — that vow 
belonging to myself and centred in myself — ^that is my Universal vow. Here, 
O Agni, do I become (pledged) to the Universal vow — Svdhd. 

Context : With these formulas, the fuel is put on the fire (a ritual act 
referred to in the preceding sutra III. 8. 21) by the snataka standing. 

Sources : APMB II. 5. 2. 10 is a long passage similar to our I and 11. 
Now APMB. II. 5. 2 reads : “Smrtam ca me'smrtam ca tan me ubhayara 
vratam.” Similarly II. 5. 3. is : Nindia ca me’nindla ca ” etc. as above. II. 
5. 4-8 are similar statements with reference to Sraddha, vidya, kutam, satyam, 
tapah and then 11. 5. 9. reads ‘ vratam ca meVratarh ca tanme ubhayam 
vratam, yad bi^mananam brahmaiii vratam ’ followed by a passage similar 
to our II with the omission of ‘ sap§ikasya saiT^irajanyasya ’ and the addition of 
‘ sadevasya sadevailajasya in Ila, the complete omission of Ilb, the omission 
of ‘ sadeva-manui§yasya in II (c), the complete omission of II (d) and the 
omission of ‘tan me sarvavratam’ in (e). 

This parallel passage shows (1) that Namyaiia’s view regarding the re- 
citation of I. as : ” smrtarh ca me asmrtam ca tan me ubhayavratam ” 


* Continued from p. 222 of Vol. Ill, No. 6. 

1. Prof. Oldenberg connects the verse syntactically with the following formula 
which is unnecessary. The verse is complete in itself. 
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for each of the twelve words of the section like 'smrtam' in the manner 
exemplified for ‘ smrtam ’ is based on tradition though rejected by Oldenberg 
( p. 229. note to III. 9. 1) because APMB. 11. 5. 2 above, we actually see 
the expanded form of the formula ; secondly (2) this passage supports the con- 
jecture ‘ agneh ’ for ‘ agne ’ of Prof. Stenzler (adopted by Prof. Oldenberg) 
as APMB also reads ‘ agneh 

AG. III. 9. 6 : — ‘ Mahadvai bhutam smtako bhavatlti' vijndyate | 

Trcms. ‘A great being, indeed, is the Snataka’ ; so it is known (from 
the Sruti). 

Context, This is quoted in the Sutra after enumerating a number of 
things forbidden for a snataka. 

Sources, The citation cannot be traced in this form to any Samhita or 
Briahmaina (Sruti) but it is always uncertain whether ‘ Vijhayate’ introduces 
a quotation or the gist of a similar statement on the subject in the sruti. If the 
latter is the case, then SB. 11. 3. 3. 7 may be compared : ‘ Yatha ha va agnih 
samiddho rocate, evam ha vai sa snatvia rocate ' — J [ Even as the fire kindled 
shines, so does he who has taken a bath i.e. a snataka shine. . . . ) 

AG. III. 10. 2 : * Idem vatsydmo bho ' iti | 

Trans : Here we dwell, sir ! 

Context : The Snataka now takes leave of his teacher as he is about 
to make his homeward journey. In doing so, he mentions the name [of the 
teacher according to Nailayaiia] in a low voice and then loudly repeats the 
formula in our sutra. 

[Prof. Oldenberg (p. 230) states that this chapter (III. 10) describes 
the way in which a student has to take leave of his teacher before a journey 
and has nothing to do with the Samiavartana but it may be pointed out that 
it is the common practice of Sutra texts to state general rules (about leave- 
taking as here, in connection with a particular case (e.g. here the journey of 
the Snataka). A comparison of SG. II. 18 which inclined Oldenberg to the 
above view shows on the contrary that our text has deliberately made certain 
changes (e.g. the omission of te brahmacari' in 6G. II. 18, 3 a formula 
parallel to our III. 10. 6) to make the rules applicable to a snataka here. This 
chapter, besides, follows immediately after a description of the Samiavartana]. 

Sources, SG. II. 18. 2 has ‘ Om ahaih vatsySmi bhoh ’ as pointed out by 
Oldenberg, HG. 1. 5. 13 has ‘ Idarh vatsyaval]i ’. Prof. Oldenberg’s sugges- 
tion in his note on! SG. II. 18. 2. (p. 90) that *vaisydmi* (I will dwell) is 
a sort of euphemism foi^ * pravatsydmV (I will go away) is well-supported 
by on orthodox practice still prevalent in many parts of India according to 
which a person departing says euphemistically ‘ I come now ' instead of ‘ I 
go now \ 

AG. III. 10. 4 : ‘ Prmidpmayor upamsu ' [ 

Trans. ‘Into Inhalation and Exhalation’ — (this formula) he (i.e. the 
student) utters in a low voice. 
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Sources. Though the point has not been noted by Stenzler or Oldenberg, 
in my opinion, these two words are the pratika of the formula quoted below in 
Sutra 6, because the two words by themselves, would be meaningless and 
because the student and the teacher repeat nearly the same mantras [compare 
sutra, 6, according to which the teacher is to repeat the same Rg- verse (IIL 
45. 1) which the student repeats (sutra 5) after this formula]. &G. 11. 18. 2 
has exactly this formula (i.e., its pratika consisting of two words) in this very 
context. 

AG. III. 10. 6 : — Ato vrddho japati (a) ‘ Prdndpmayor uruvyacds tayd pra- 
padye, (b) devdya savitre paridaddmi' iti — || 

Trms^. (b) The aged one then mutters, ' Into inhalation and exhalation, 
(I) the wide-extended one, enter with thee, (b) To God Savitr, I give thee 
in charge.’ 

Sources, (a) is only traced to a Sutra-text : SG. 2. 18. 3, as Profs. 
Stenzler and Oldenberg point out. The former scholar proposes two emen- 
dations in formula (a), in the light of the readings ; — (1) he adopts 
‘tvayia’ for 'taya’. This is a necessary emendation to get some sense 
out of the formula but his second emendation (2) * Prdndpdnd' for ‘ptana- 
pianayoh ’ is, in my opinion unnecessary jor the following reasons : — 
(i) The locative dual ‘Pr^ap^ayoh’ [It need not be genitive dual as 
Prof. Oldenberg takes it to be in his translation of sutra 4] can go with 
‘ prapadye’ as well as the accustive [Macdonell : A Vedic grammar jor stu- 
dents 204 Bib page 325]. (ii) Verj^ possibly, ‘ Pr^pmayoli ’ in sutra 4 is a 
pratika of this formula, as I have shown above, which will rule out any altera- 
tion of that word here. Formula (b) is found without variation in SB. 11. 
5. 4. 3 in an upanayana context : ‘ Athainam bhutebhyah paridadati | praja- 
pataye tva paridadami [ ’ and then comes our formula. The common link 
between this Upanayana context in SB. and our leave-taking context is that the 
A,carya gives over his disciple in charge of god Savitr. This same formula 
occurs in PG. 2. 2. 21 and SMB. 1. 6. 24 in the same Upanayana context. 

AG. III. 10. 11 : Yasyddiso bibhtydd yasmddvd td?h disam ulmukam ubhayatah 
pradiptam pratyasyen, montham vd prasavyam dlodya : (a) “ abhayam mitrd- 
varund mahyamastu, (b) arcisd satrun dahatam pratUya\ (c) mdjhdtdrammd 
pratisthdm vindmtu (d) mitho bhinddnd upayantu mrtyum’' iti. 

Trans : Sutra 11. (If in the course of the journey), he should apprehend 
danger from*any direction or person, in that or his direction, he should throw 
a fire-brand burning at both ends and having twirled a churning-stick from 
right to left with the mantra “ Safety be to me, Mitra and Varuna ; having 
caught hold of the foes, bum them up with your flame. May they not find 
one who knows {our whereabouts) nor any support ; falling out with one 
another, may they go to death ” [Sutra 12 : he lowers it i.e. the churning- 
stick with the RV. verse X. 84. 7]. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler compares AV. VI. 32. 3, from which he has 
adopted the reading ‘ Upayantu ’in (d) although his MSS. ABC read ‘ bhinda- 
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nam ubhayam tu' and DE read ‘bhindSna ubhayarn tu' ‘ (p. 51 Kritische 
Anmerkungen). This emendation, is, in my opinion, unnecessary as the reading 
of MSS. DE gives quite a good sense e.g. piadas (c), and (d) could be tran- 
slated with this reading : “ May they not find a knower or a support but let 
both, falling out with each otlier (find) death’' the verb ' Vindantu’ being 
easily supplied from the third pada. Emendations should be resorted to only 
when a reading makes no sense at all because even though our text may have 
boiTOwed the verse from AV., it could, like all Grhya texts, exercise the pri- 
vilege of making changes in it. In pada (a), for example, our text has changed 
the AV. “ ihastu nah ” into * mahyam astu ’ because the speaker is a single 
person. 

AG. III. 11. 1 : — ' SorvMobhyddamjnatM a^t^v djydhuttr juhuydd : ** I 

(a) Prthivl vrtd, (b) sdgnind vrtd, (c) tayd vjtayd variryd, (d) yasmdd 
bhaydd bibhemi tadvdraye svdhd \ II (a) Antariksam vrtam (b) tadvdyvmd 
vrtam etc III (a) Dyaur vrtd (b) sddityena vrtd and so on (there being 
eight associated pairs in all e.g. IV (a) di^h etc. (b) candramasa etc. V (a) 
apah etc. (b) Varuiiena etc. VI (a) Prajia etc. (b) Pr^ena etc. VII (a) 
Vedlah etc. (b) Chandobhih etc. VIII (a) Sarvam etc. (b) brahmana etc. 
svi^ I 

Trans, When an unknown danger threatens him from all sides, he offers 
eight ajya oblations with the following (eight) mantras : (I) Prthivi is 
covered ; (b) by Agni is she covered ; (c) With her (i.e. with the help of 
her) the covered one (and also), the covering one, I avert the danger of which 
I am afraid II (a) The Antarik§a etc. (b) by Vayu. . . .and so on. 

Sources, A parallel formula with * sdntd' (peaceful) instead of our 
" Vita ’ is found in TA. 4. 42. 5 : I (a) “ Prthivi smtia (b) stagnina ^nta (c) 
Sa me santia (d), sucam isamayatu | II (a) Antariksam etc. (b) Vayuna. . . . 
Ill (a) Dyaufi. . . . (b) adityena. . . . | and then follows’* prthivi Smtih anta- 

riksarh smtih etc santireva ^tih §mtir me astu ^tih | tay^arh 

§mtya sarva-siantya mahyam dvipade catuspade ca ^tim karomi etc " | 

IV. 3 

For the funeral rites in the third ka^idika of this (i.e. the fourth) 
adhyaya, Prof. Stenzler compares (p. 119) SB. 12. 5. 2. 1. seqq. There is a 
general similarity in the rites described there, no doubt, but the passage 55 IV 
14. 17-35 agr^s so remarkably with our text in practically every derail of the 
distribution and the disposition of the sacrificial implements on the dead 
body (of an Ahitiagni) that one cannot help thinking that the Sdnkhydyma 
Sremta Sutra belonging to the RV, and therefore allied to our text was the 
model before our text, 

AG. IV. 3. 27. Pancarmmi urasi pretasya, (a) '' asmdd v\ai tvam ajdyaihS, 

(b) ayam tvad adhijdyatdm asau (c) svargdya lokdya svdhd'' | 

Trans, A fifth (oblation) on the chest of the deceased (is offered) with 
the formula (a) ’’From this <xie (i.e., the deceased) indeed, hast thou (the 
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fire) been bom (because the Ahitagni in his life-time kindled and maintained 
the three fires ; (b) May he— so and so — ^now be bom out of thee (to the im- 
mortal life beyond), (c) To the Heaven- world, svlahia ! 

Context, This oblation follows four oblations of Ajya in the Dak§iniagni 
after the sacrificial implements have been placed on the limbs of the dead 
body and the body covered with a hide. 

Sources : (a) is found in an identical form in JB. 1. 47 which has for 

(b) a slightly different formula *e§a tvaj jayatam, sv^a' | ; (b) is found in 
an identical form in SS. 4. 14. 36, after a formula slightly different from (a) 
viz. “ ayam vai tvam ajanayat | ; (a) and (b) in a slightly different form are 
found in iSB. 12. 5. 2. 15 (a) Asmat tvam adhijiato’si (b) tvadayarh jayatam 
punah ■ In all these passages (JB. SS. and SB.) the context is the same and 
the sense is the same. 

AG. IV. 7. 11 : TUan dvapati : (a) ‘‘ iilo'si soma-demtyo* 

(b) gosave devonirmitah | (c) pratna-vadbhih prattah svadyayd, (d) pitrn 

imdnllokdn pfinayd hi nah svadhd nctniah, j ” 

Tram : (a) '‘Sesamum art thou, with Soma as thy deity ; (b) created 

by the gods at the Gosava sacrifice, (c) offered with the Rg- verses contain- 
ing the word ‘pratna* (i.e. RV. IX. 54. 1 seqq.) with faith, (d) propitiate for 
us the Fathers and these worlds.'' 

The context is the sraddha ceremony. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler draws attention to Katyayana's and Gobhila’s 
§iiaddha-kalpa-Sutras where the verse occurs. 

The text and the interpretation of the verse : Prof. Stenzler p. 133 
thinks that the verse is hardly right as it stands and draws attention to the 
different readings of the parallel verse noted above. Prof. Oldenberg 
(p. 251) similarly thinks that the reading of several words of the mantra is 
doubtful. I may point out however that the verse as it stands is not corrupt 
and yields a very satisfactory mecming, {as in the translation above). In (a) 

‘ tila ' is called ‘ Soma-devatyah ' (having Soma as its deity) ; in (b) it is des- 
cribed as created by the gods at the Gosava sacrifice — ^which is the name 
of a type of Soma sacrifice, a variety of the ‘ Ek^a ’ (or one-day soma 
sacrifice.) It is but proper that the 'tila' whose deity is Soma, should be 
described as created at a soma sacrifice. The third piada (c) then says that 
the tila is offered ('prattah') with the * pratna~vad' Rg- verses (containing 
the word 'pratna'). Prof. Oldenberg who refers (p. 251) to this meaning 
of the word as given in the Petersburg dictionary unnecessarily rejects it. 
Siayaija’s commentary on PB. 10. 4. 8, where the word occurs explains that 
the 'pratnavat' Rg-verses are those beginning with 'Asya pratndm anu dyutam* 
i.e. RV. rX. 54. 1 seqq. Now the deity of the hymn RV. IX. 54 is ‘ Pava- 
mana Soma.' What could be more natural than that the ‘ tila ' whose deity is 
Soma (piada. a), who was created at a soma-sacrifice (piada. b), should be 
described as offered ('prattah') to the accompaniment of 'pratnavat' verses 
that are sacred to Soma ? For these reasms, I think, our readings should not 
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be tampered with. Emendation effected by the substitution of the readings 
of parallel passages are always of doubtful value as each text often altered 
and adapted the words of a mantra taken from the common stock of Gfhya 
tradition in its own way. 

AG. IV. 7. 15 : Prasrstd anumantrayeta : (a) ** Yd divyd dpah pfthivl 
sambabhiivufy (b) yd antarik^yd uta part hivlr yah (c) hiranya^varnd 
yajniyds (d) td na dpah sam syond bhavantu” iti |15j 

Trms : Over (the Arghya water) poured out (by the Brahmanas after 
accepting it) he recites the mantra '‘The divine waters that have appeared 
m the earthy the aerial waters and the terrestrial ones — may these waters, 
gold-coloured and sacrificial (as they are), be to us welfare (-bringing) and 
propitious — etc. 

Context : The description of the Sraddha-ceremony continues. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler p. 135 draws attention to the different readings of 
the parallel verses in Katyayana’s and Gobhila s Sraddha-kalpa-sutras but these 
are texts much later than ours and cannot be classed under ‘ Sources The 
Mantra is traced to TB. 3. 1.2. 3. with the following variations ‘ payasa ’ 
for our ‘prthm’ in (a) ; ‘antarik§e’ for our ‘ antirik§yah ’ in (b) ; (c) is a 
different pada altogether, viz. ‘ Yasam ia^iadha anuyanti kamam ’ and pada (d) 
is identical. In TB. the mantra is an Invitatory formula for offering an oblation 
to the ‘ Purvia?adhja ’ constellation sacred to Yama, which forms a link with our 
Srdddha-context, The first two padas in this very form appear also in TB. 2. 
7. 15. 4. making a verse with two other padas, employed for sprinkling water 
on the king in the Coronation ceremony. This same is the ritual context of 
AV. IV. 8. 5^^ which are also padas very similar to bur first two. It is thus 
clear that the first two padas invoking the waters of the ‘ Dyauhy Antarik^a 
and Prthivl’ constituted a popular hemistich made up into different verses 
by the addition of different padas. The last pada is also a very common 
ending of verses addressed to the waters (compare AV. I. 33. 1 and 4 ; MS. 
2. 13. 1 etc.). Our text then seems to have derived piadas (a) and (b) and 
(d) from the TB. passage 3. 1. 2. 3. mentioned above. As regards pada (c), 
I think it was suggested by the well-known verse : TS. 5. 6. 1. 1 ‘ hiranya- 
tarndh sucayah pdvakdh* etc. whose last pada is identical with our (d), 
(a verse repeated in the daily Sandhyd, adoration in India even to-day). I 
do not think that Prof. Oldenberg’s suggestion that “ we should read no doubt 
as the parallel texts have payasd sambabhuvuh need be adopted for the 
simple reason that the substitution of ' Prthivi' (Old Vedic Loc. sing) is 
probably a deliberate change made by our text to suit the particular context 
viz. the pouring out of the arghya-waters which are spilt on the ground and 
thus appear on the earth (Prthivi). Besides, emendations should be resorted 
to only when no sense is otherwise possible. 

AG. IV. 7. 16 (a) : Noddharet prathamam pdtram, (b) pitjndm 
arghyapdtitam\ (c) dvrtdstatm tkthanti (d) pitarahy smnaho'brmlt |161 

Trans : (a) “ He should not remove the first vessel, (b) set apart for 
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the mghya water o/ the Fathers^ ; (c) and (d) : — “covered up, the Fathers 
remain there so said Saunaka 

Context : When the Brahmariao have poured out the Arghya-water 
offered to them (Sutra 15), the remainder of the Arghya water in the three 
vessels (mentioned in sutra 10) is mixed together. This i^ioka implies that 
the remainder in the second and third vessels is all added on to that in the 
first vessel, which (it says) must not be removed (or lifted for the pouring 
of its contents into another vessel). 

Sources : It is a late 41oka and not traced to any early work nor is it 
found in any other parallel Sutra-text. 

Prof. Stenzler in his Kritische Anmerkungen (p. 53) tells us that his 
MSS DE insert another verse after the 16th sutra (i.e. the above §laka). 
/ give it here just for comparison with a different version of the same verse 
in the Trivandrum edition : — (a) *'Uddhared yadi cet pdtram, (b) vivrtam 
vu yadd bhavet | (c) taddsuram bhavecchrddham, (d) Kruddhaih pitr-ganair 
gataih'' |. In the Trivandrum version of this second verse, pada (a) reads 
‘yada va tuddhrtam patram' ; (b) is the same, as also (d) ; in (c) it has 
‘ abhojyaih tat ’ for ‘ tadasuram \ It is interesting to note that Haradatta 
calls both these verses as “ yajna-g&the i.e. ‘ stanzas of sacrificial import * 
like the one quoted in our text I. 3. 10. 

AG, IV. 7.22 : (a) ' Agnimukhd vai devdh, (b) pdni-mukhd)} pitara' Hi 
hi brdhmmiam j 

Trans : (a) “ The gods have Agni for their mouth, (b) The fathers have 
hands as their mouth ” : thus runs a Brahmapa. 

Context, A portion of the Sthali-paka prepared for the Pipda-pitfyajna 
is besmeared with ghee and offered into the fire with the permission of the 
Brl^maiias or offered into the hands of the Brdhmanas. The latter alternative 
is supported by the quotation. 

Sources. For (a) may be compared ‘Agnir vai devfeam mukham, 
mukhata eva tad devan priijati ' | (p. 100 Bibliotheca Indica edition of the 
Gopatha-Brahmajna). “Agni is the mouth of the gods ; he thereby pleases 
(the gods) through (their) mouth (when he sacrifices into Agni).” 

For (b) may be compared SG. 4. 7. 55 ‘Piapyiaso brahma^ialj smrtab* 
(The Briahmana has his hand as his mouth). 

AG. IV. 7. 30-31 : ' Om Svadhocyatdm ’ iti visfjet | 30 | ‘ astu svadheti 
vd \Zl\ 

Trans : Sutra 30. (At the end of the Sraddha ceremony), he grants 
leave (to the Bii^majiias to depart) with the formula : let it be said 'Om ! 
Svadha ’ ; (Sutra 31) : or ‘ So be it ! svadhla ! ’ 

Sources. These same formulas are found in a number of texts : SB. 2.6. 
1. 24 ; GB. 2. 1. 24 ; APS. 8.15. 12 ; KS. 9. 11 and AS. 2. 19. 18. These parallel 


1. The compound 'arghya-patitam * can be dissolved, in my opinion, only in 
this way : ‘ arghydrtham pdtUam \ 
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passages show that the two fonnulas (corresponding to those given in our Sutras 
30 and 31) are for 'the leave-granting by the householder and for the res- 
ponse by the Brdhmanas respectively, whereas the wording in our text rather 
implies that the two are alternative formulas, either of which may be used by 
the householder — ^the formula for the response being left for inference from the 
30th sutra. I think that our text has made a confusion by putting * v^ in 
sutra 31 instead of ' ca' (!) and^ that the formula in sutra 31 is really one 
prescribed for the formal response of the Brdhmanas 1 

AG. IV. 8. This whole Kaindika describing the ‘ Sula-gava ’ sacrifice agrees 
so closely with tS§. IV. 17, not only in the wording of some of the mmtras 
cited but many of the sutras also, that it is almost certain that our text has 
made wholesale borrowings from the latter text 1 As a few instances of close 
agreement may be cited : — IV. 8. 15-16 = IV. 17. 5. and 7 ; IV. 8. 22, 28 
= S§. IV. 17. 7 and 8. Many sutras are wholly identical or in part ; many 
I?V. citations are also the same. 

AG. IV. 8. 22 : “ catasrsa catasrsu kusasundsu catasrsu diksu balim haret (a) 
“ Ydste Rudra purvasydrh disi sendstdbhya enan (b) namaste a^lu tnd md 
himstr ” iti evam pratidisam tvddesanam ] 

Trans. Let him make Bali offerings in (i.e. to) the four quarters, on four 
wicker-work baskets of kusa grass (four for each quarter) with the formulas : 
(a) “ Those hosts of thine, O Rudra, that are (stationed) in the eastern quar- 
ter, to them this (offering is brought), (b) Homage to thee ! Do not injure 
me ! ” In this way (i.e. with similar formulas) the offering is directed to each 
quarter. 

Sources : Only a Sutra text : PG. 3. 8. 11 has similar formulas, Here, in 
fact, we find all the formulas for the various quarters introduced by words like 
‘ purastat ' paiscSt ‘ dak^inatah ’ and * Uttaratah etc., of which a specimen 
only is given in our text. The context is exactly the same as in our text. 

AG. IV. 8. 27 and 28 : Uttarato' gner darbhavitdsu kusa-sundsu vd sonitam 
ninayet : (a) " Svasinir gho^intr vicinvatih, samabivlh, (b) sarpd yadvo'lra 
taddharadhvam'Hti |27| athodangdvjtya (a) ' svdsinlh' [etc. as above, upto 
‘ taddharadhvamiti ' md then] sarpebhyo yat tatrdsjg uvadhyam vdvasrutam 
bhavati taddharanti sarpdh |8| 

Trans : (Sutra 27) He should pour out the blood (of the sacrificial 
victim) on Darbha-mats or wicker-work baskets of kui^ grass to the north 
of the fire with the formula : — (a) Hissing Ones ! Shouting ones ! Search- 
ing ones ! Seizing ones ! (b) Serpents ! what here belongs to you, take that 1 
(Sutra 28) : — Then, turning to the north, he offers it to the serpents with 
the formula Hissing ones ” etc. [as (a) above]. Then the serpents take what- 
ever has trickled down, of blood, or of the contents of the stomach and bowels 
(of the sacrificial animal), (all that being intended) for the serpents. 

Sources. In S§. IV. 17. 7-8, we not only find a similar mantra but the 

ritual act or context is also very much the same. “ pala^^i pilagudahci 

nidhaya, te§u lohita-miiramuvadhyamayadhiaya Rudra-senabhyo ^ nudi^ati |1?|1 
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“ Aghasiijyalj pratigho^iijyaij samghosiijyo, vicinvatyalj isvasanal?, kravylad 
e§a VO bhiagastam ju§adhvaim svaha ! | j 8 1 1 [Placing the leaves in a 
north-easterly direction and placing (i.e. pouring), the stomach— contents 
mixed with blood (of the sacrificial victim) in those leaves, he assigns it to 
the hosts of Rudra with a mantra which is very nearly the same as ours.] 

AG. IV. 8. 32 : Ndsya grdmam dhareym “ abhi-nmuko hat^a devalj, prajd 
bhavati ” iti. 

Trans. He should not take anything belonging to it (i.e. the sacrifice to 
Rudra) to the village (the whole sacrifice takes place outside the village), 
because ‘ this god is harmful to the people ’. 

Sources : Prof. Stenzler (Vorrede III) accepts the suggestion of Prof. 
Weber that ‘ abhi-manuka ’ should be read for ‘ abhimaruka ’ (Prof. 
Oldenberg proposes the same change on p. 258) in the light of AB. III. 34. 
But the AB. passage III. 34 reads ' anabhi-mdnuko haisa devah prajd bhavati ’ 
[This god Rudra becomes a non-attacker of men if the verse RV. II. 33. 1 
from a hymn sacred to Rudra, is recited with some changes] ! It cannot be 
said that »ur text has taken the part ‘ abhimanukah ’ from the word ‘ anabhi- 
m&nukah ’ in AB. because it appears to be a quotation from the AB ! The 
Trivandrum edition solves the problem by actually reading ‘ anabki- 
mdnukah ’ ! This reading can be constructed also satisfactorily with the in- 
troductory part of this sutra as well as the preceding sutra e.g. sutra 
31 says ‘ he should not partake of that sacrifice ’. Sutra 32 then 
says “He should not bring anything of that sacrifice to the village because 
[thus (i.e. by observing these restrictions)] the god becomes a non-attacker 
of men ” exactly as it is said in the AB., that by reciting the verse RV II. 33. 
1 with certain changes, the god becomes a non-attacker of men ! Thus if at 
all an emendation is necessary {it is not, in rr^ opinion) ‘ anabhimanukah ’ 
should be read and not ‘ abhimanukah 

The foregoing investigation into the sources and interpretation of Non- 
Pgvedic Mantras liturgically employed in the Asvalayara Grhyasutra will, 
I hope, convince scholars that this Gfhyasutra (also Grhyasutras as a class) 
is more a School-compilation than a composition by one or more individual 
authors. This is clear from the wholesale borrowings of not only Mantras 
(which were bound to be cited from earlier texts) but also whole chapters and 
sections from earlier Vedic texts such as the Saihhitas, Brahmapas, Araijyakas 
Upanisads and Srauta sutras. I have also demonstrated, I hope, that a far 
larger number of passages from earlier Vedic texts betray a definite Grhya 
bias than was thought possible by scholars. I propose to publish in course 
of time the results of similar investigations by me in connection with other 
Grhyasutras as the whole material is now ready with me. 



THE EPOCH OF THE SO-CALLED HARSHA ERA ^ 


By 

DHIRENDRA NATH MOOKERJEE 

[In the June number of the ‘Indian Historical Quarterly' for 1935, Mr. K. G. 
Sankar wrote an interesting article on the ‘ Early Chronology of Nepal ’ which 
helped me a good deal in examining the epoch of the so-called Harsha era.] 

There are a few inscriptions in Indian Epigraphy dated in an era which 
from synchronistic evidence were found to fall in or about the reign of Harsha - 
vardhana of Kanauj who, from a statement of Alberuni (a.d. 1036), was 
supposed to have started an era from about a.d. 606. Hence the era used in 
these inscriptions was assumed to be dated in the Harsha era of a.d. 606. 

Now, let us go deeply into the question of an era started by Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj. Alberuni states ‘ The Hindus believe regarding ^^rl Harsha 
that he used to examine the soil in order to see what of hidden treasures was 
in its interior that, in fact he found such treasures ; and, that, in con- 

sequence he could dispense with oppressing his subjects (by taxes etc.). His 
era is used in Mathura and the country of Kanauj. Between Sri Harsha and 
Vikramaditya there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been told by some 
of the inhabitants of that region. However, in the Kashmirian calendar I have 
read that Sri Harsha was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. In face of this 
discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, which to the present moment has 
not been cleared up by any trustworthy information.’ (Alberuni’s India. 
Sachau’s trans,, Ch. XLIX, Vol. II p. 7). Alberuni also states that the 
year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsha is equivalent to the year 1088 of the era 
of Vihramaditya. From all this it is evident that Alberuni speaks of only one 
Sri Harsha era, the epoch of which was 400 years earlier than the Vikrama 
era of 58 B.c. Alberuni searched for this king Sri Harsha in whose name the 
era was started and found in the Kashmirian calendar that Sri Harsha 
(-vardhana of Kanauj) was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. From this 
it is clear that even in the Kashmirian calendar there is no mention of 
Harshavardhana having started an era but it simply says that Harsha flourish- 
ed 664 years later than Vikramaditya. That Harsha never starred an era 
seems evident from his own inscriptions dated Sam. 22 and 25 where he does 
not even state ‘ (vijaya-) rdjya Samvatsare* — in the year so and so of his 
(victorious) reign. 

Now, if it is assumed that Harsha did not start an era then the question 
is, to what era do the dates in those inscriptions really belong ? 

The late Prof. Sylvain Lfevi has shown that Bendall’s Gdlmi^hitol 
inscription of Sivadeva (I) of Nepal mentioning Mahasamanta Am^uvarman 

• Read before the first Indian Cultural Conference held in Calcutta in 1936. 
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is really dated ‘ Samvat 518 ' and not ‘ Samvat 316 ' as read by Bendall. As 
such the date ‘ 518 ' may really be in the Saka era, equivalent to a.d. 595 about 
which Sylvain Levi assumed to be the epoch of a local Nep51a era, the same 
as the so -’called Harsha era. From Stanislas Julien’s translation we know 
that Hiuen Tsiang visited Nepal not later than a.d. 637 when he speaks oi 
Am^uvarman as ‘Lately there was a king called Amsuvarman. ' clearly 
indicating that Amsuvarman was dead before a.d. 637. We have Amsuvarman’s 
inscription dated Sam. 44 or 45. The epoch of a.d. 606, or a.d. 595 of Sylvain 
Levi would make Amsuvarman still living after a.d. 639. This shows that 
none of the epochs is the right one and the late Prof. Kielhorn’s remarks 
‘ But since, for Amsuvarman we have the date No. 1393 of the year 44 or 45, 
even the adoption of such a new era (epoch a.d. 595) would not meet one of 
Prof. Levi’s main objections to the assignment of this (of the year 34) to the 
Harsha era—the objection, namely, that according to Hiuen Tsiang’s account, 
Am^^uvarman could not have lived after A. d. 637.’ (Dr. Bhandarkar’s 
List of Northern Inscriptions, p. 189 fn.). Thus it is evident that the epoch 
of the era jnust be earlier than even A.D. 595 and hence Profs. Kielhorn and 
Bhandarkar rightly suspected in their Lists that the era in those inscriptions 
is yet undetermined. The inscription of Sam. 34 is dated * prathama Pausha, 
i.e., the month of Pausha was intercalary this year. On the epoch of the 
so-called Harsha era (a.d. 606) this date is equivalent to a.d. 640. But there 
was no intercalary Pausha this year showing clearly the incorrectness of that 
epoch (a.d. 606). The following remarks ‘Judging by the date of No. 40 the 
month of Pausha of Harsha samvat 34 would be expected to fall in a.d. 639- 
40 (in Kali Yuga Samvat— 3740 expired), but in that year no month was 
intercalary. In (Kali Yuga Samvat 3741 expired =) A.D. 640-41 by the rules 
of mean intercalation, there was an intercalated month which might be called 
Pausha on the supposition (this supposition would be the very reverse of 
the supposition made under No. 1351) that it was calculated by the Brahma 
Siddhdnta and named according to the modern (not Brahmagupta’s) rule for 
naming intercalated months, but which ordinarily would be called Marga^ira.* 
(Dr. Bhandarkar’s List of Northern Inscriptions, p. 190) . These are ‘sufficient 
to show the incorrectness of the epoch (A.D. 606) of the so-called Harsha era.’ 

Now, we have the inscriptions of the Pratihiara P. M. P. Bhojadeva of 
Kanauj dated Vikrama years 893, 900, 919 (also Saka 784) 932 and 933 
and also in tl\e so-called Harsha era dated Samvat 259 and 276. Now Vikrama 
Samvats 893, 900, 919 (-Saka 784), 932 and 933 are equivalent to 
^^aka years 758, 765, 784, 797 and 798. If, however, it is assumed 
that a new counting of the Saka era was begun after Saka year 500 then 
the above Saka dates should be written as (^a) Samvats 258, 265, 
284, 297 and 298, and we see that these dates are quite near the other dates 
259 and 276 of Bhoja. Thus there is every chance of the epoch of the so-called 
Harsha era being identical with Saka year 500 when a new counting was 
begun. 

Now let us see how far this is conoborated by other available evidence. 
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Rajaputra Vikrainasena figures as the dutaka in the NepSl inscription dated 
year 535 and also in the inscriptions of Sam. 32 and 34. This supports the 
assumption that Sams. 32 and 34 are a shortened way of writing 532 and 
534. Thus Sam. 518 of the inscription of Sivadeva ( I ) mentioning the feudal 
chief Amsuvarman might also have been written (5) 18. 

Bendall's Sundhai^ inscr. of Amsuvarman is dated ‘ Sam. 34, prathama 
Pausha! If Sam. 34 is really 6aka 534 then this date ought to show prathama 
or intercalary Pausha. Now Saka 534 current == a.d. 611 (March) and we 
know that according to the mean sign system the month of Pausha (Nov.- 
Dec.) was intercalary in a.d. 610. That in this year the month of Pausha 
was intercalary was also noticed by Mr. Sankar in his article. But he took 
the prathcma Pausha occurring 2X19, or 38 years earlier in a.d. 572 to be 
equivalent to the prathama Pausha of Sam. 34 and thus placed the epoch 
of the so-called Harsha era incorrectly in a.d. (572-34, or) 538, the truth of 
which will be shown shortly. It is thus clear that in Nepal at that time the 
year began some six months earlier in Karttika or MargalSr^a (‘Like all 
Luni-solar years, the fasli takes the number of the next solar San, i Thus A.D. 
1900 was Bengal San 1307 current, but the luni-solar jasli beginning on 
Aswina Krishna pratipad of a.d. 1900 takes the number of the next Bengal 
San i.e., 1308 current.' — Pillai's Indian Ephemeris, Vol. I, pt. I, p. 54) and 
that the epoch of the so-called Harsha era is Saka 500 current = a.d. 576-77. 

From Dhruvadeva and JishDUgupta’s inscr. dated Sam. 48 we infer that 
Amsuvarman was dead before this date. Now (Saka) (5) 48 current calcu- 
lated similarly is equivalent to a.d. 624-25 and this date is quite in accordance 
with Hiuen Tsiang's statement concerning Amsuvarman. 

The inscription of Narendradeva's son Sivadeva (II) of NepSl dated 
Sam. 119 (month Phalguna) is, therefore, equivalent to Saka 619 current = 
A.D. 696. Sylvain htvi has shown from Chinese sources that Narendradeva 
of Nepal received a Chinese envoy in a.d. 646 and sent envoys himself in 
A.D. 651. This Narendradeva is apparently Sivadeva IPs father. The date 
A.D. 646 seems to fall in the first part of Narendra’s reign and a.d. 696 to 
fall in the last portion of Sivadeva IPs reign. From Jishi^ugupta's inscription 
of Sam. 48 ( '= a.d. 624-25) we know that Dhruvadeva was the Licchavi king 
of Nepal at that time. Hence Udayadeva, son of Dhruvadeva seems to be the 
reigning Licchavi king of Nepal mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. 

We know from Sivadeva IPs son Jayadeva’s inscription that Sivadeva II 
(Sam. 119 = Saka 619 »= a.d. 696) married the grand-daughter of Adityasena 
of Magadha one of whose inscriptions is dated Sam. 66. From Adityasena’s 
inscription we also know that his father Madhavagupta was a contemporary 
of Harsha! of Kanauj whose inscriptions are dated Sam. 22 and 25. Thus 
there cannot be any doubt that the dates in the above inscriptions all belong 
to the same epoch. Sam. 66 is, therefore, equivalent to Saka 566 = a.d. 642- 
43 i.e., during the last days of Harsha and also of Hiuen Tsiang’s visit. 

The Korean pilgrim Hwqi Lun (mentioned by I-tsing) who visited India 
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after Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 645) and prior to a.d. 689 says ‘ Recently a king 
called Sun Army (Adityasena) built by the side of the temple (n^r Maha- 
bodhi) another, which is now newly finished.’ There cannot thus be any 
doubt that Adityasena flourished during the last days of Har^a and after 
that. Mr. K. G. Sankar in his article took the epoch of the so-called Harsha 
era to be a.d. 538, as such the date Sam. 66 of Adityasena falls in a.d. 604 
i.e., in the beginning of Harsha’s reign. From Chinese and Indian contem- 
porary evidence such an early date for Adityasena cannot be accepted, for, 
we know from Adityasena’s inscriptions that his father Madhavagupta was 
contemporaneous with Harshavardhana. If, however, Mr. Sankar thinks 
that iSivadeva II’s date (Sam. 119) is equivalent to a.d. (538 + 119, or) 
657 and Adityasena’s date (Sam. 66) is to be referred to the epoch of a.d. 606, 
i.e., equivalent to a.d. 672, then we find that a grandson’s date is much earlier 
than that of the grandfather ! With Mr. Sankar’s epoch (a.d. 538) Sam. 22 
and 25 of Harsha are equivalent to a.d. 560 and 563. These dates of Harsha 
are simply absurd. Hence the theory of Mr, Sankar about his epoch (a.d. 
538) of the so-called Harsha era having originated with Yak)dharman Vishiju- 
vardhanals unacceptable. If Yasodharman Vishpuvardhana contemporaneous 
with Narasimhagupta Baladitya and Mihirakula really flourished only 90 years 
before Hiuen Tsiang’s time, he should not have made the preposterous mistake 
of stating on various occasions that these flourished several centuries before his 
time. Hiuen Tsiang could easily have met several aged persons who might 
have been eye-witnesses of events occurring 90 years before. No one now will 
make the strange mistake of saying that the Sepoy Mutiny (a.d. 1857) occurred 
several centuries before a.d. 1936. We learn of Mutiny veterans still living. 
From the Haraha inscription we know that Suryavarman while he had attain- 
ed puberty repaired a dilapidated Siva temple in (Vikrama) Samvat 611 (or, 
more correctly 610-11 = Sam. 589 — vide Annual Report of the Lucknow 
Museum for the year ending March, 1915, p. 3 footnote) and that he was 
bom while his father Maukhari MahaiiajSdhiraja I^anavarman was ruling. 
This shows that Maharajadhiraja I^navarman was mling in about Vikrama 
Samvat (611-20, or) 591= a.d. 534 when according to Fleet’s epoch 
Raj&dhiilaja Yasodharman Vishpuvardhana was ruling. Moreover, during 
the reign of Maharajadhiraja Ii^avarman Maukhari, Mahaiiajadhiraja 
(Kumara-) gupta (III) of the Imperial Gupta dynasty was raling in (Gupta) 
San. 224= a.d. 543 on Fleet’s epoch. All this shows the incorrectness of 
Fleet’s epoch (a.d. 319) of the Gupta era and the date of Ya&dharman 
Vishnuvardhana which forms the basis of Mr. Sankar’s epoch. 

The inscription of Harsha dated Sam. 22 is equivalent to feaka 522 = 
A.D. 599. This date seems to be the first year of Harsha’s reign. Hiuen Tsiang 
says that Harsha after his accession to the throne proceeded eastwards and 
invaded the states that had refused allegiance and waged incessant warfare 
until in six years he had subjugated Northern India and then reigned in peace 
for thirty years without raising a weapon. 'That this is tme will be evident 
from the inscription of Gurjara Jayabhata HI dated K, 486 - A.D. 735 (E. 
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L Vote. XXII and XXIII) where it is stated that Dadda I (K. 330, 346 = 
A.D. 579, 595) protected the Lord of Valabhi that had been defeated by the 
glorious Harshadeva. Now Dadda Ts son, Jayabhata Fs only available 
inscription is dated K. 355 = A.d. 604. Therefore Harsha must have defeated 
the Valabhi ruler sometime before a.d. 604, showing clearly that Harsha's 
accession could not have taken place in a.d. 606. Therefore, by a.d. 605 he had 
consolidated his power and this was practically the date from which people ac- 
knowledged him to be an Imperial Sovereign. This was the date in the Kash- 
mirian calendar where it was written that §ri Harsha was 664 years later than 
Vikramaditya. Hiuen Tsiang says that from this date Harshavardhana lived 
in peace for thirty years (i.e., upto 634 a.d.) without raising a weapon. Curi- 
ously, the Aihole inscription of CSlukya Pulakesi II dated Saka 556 elapsed 
(i= A.D. 634) speaks of Harsha as having been forced to retire discomfited and 
in Pulake^'s subsequent inscriptions his defeat of ‘ the glorious Harshavardhana, 
the warlike lord of all the regions of the North * finds specific mention with 
legitimate pride. Now, Pulakesi ascended the throne in Saka 532 = a.d. 609, 
and in his earlier records there is no mention of his having defeated Harsha. 
Vincent Smith, therefore, could not accept Fleet’s date of a.d. 61^ for Pula- 
keSi’s defeat of Harsha and advocated a.d. 620. But in doing so we have to 
reject the explicit statement of Hiuen Tsiang that Harsha after his subjugation 
of the North reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a weapon. Hiuen 
Tsiang visited Pulakei^’s court sometime after a.d. 634 and speaks of Harsha^s 
encounter with I\ilake^i thus : * Siladitya-raja (Harshavardhana, boasting of 
his skill and the invariable success of his generals, filled with confidence him- 
self marched at the head of his troops to contend with this prince (Pulake&i) 
— ^but he was unable to prevail or subjugate him.’ (Rev. Beal, ‘ The Life of 
Hieuen Tsiang by the Shaman Hwui Li, p. 147). Dr. G. J. Dubreuil in his 
‘Ancient History of the Deccan’ (p. 113) advocates a date after a.d. 634 
for PulakaSi’s defeat of Harsha. 

As for the other longer dates (Sam. 386, 413, 435 etc.) in inscriptions of 
NepSl the late Dr. Bhagwanlal Indmji has very ably shewn in the Itidian 
Antiquary (Vol. XIII, pp. 424-26) that these must be referred to the Vikrama 
era. From the Katmandu inscription of Jayadeva of Nepial he has shown that 
from Manadeva (Sam. 386) to Jayadeva (Sam. 153 = Saka 653 = v.s. 788,) 
there were twenty (eighteen, according to Dr. Vasak, Hist, of North Eastern 
India, p. 281) kings. Assuming Sam. 386 to be in the Vikrama era, the 
interval between this and the date of Jayadeva (Sam. 153 = v.s. 788) is 
402 years. This divided by 18 or 20 gives twenty-two or twenty years for an 
average reign, which is perfectly acceptable. If Sam. 386 be assumed to be in 
the Saka era then the interval between this and Jayadeva’s date (Saka 653) 
is one of 267 years which divided by 18 yield only 15 years for an average 
reign which is too low. This inscription of Sam. 386 is dated * on the first tithi 
of the bright fortnight of the month Jyaishtha of Sam. 386 when the moon 
stood in Nakshatra Rohim, in the excellent muhurta Abhijit.’ Sylvain Lfevi 
took Sam. 386 to be equivalent to A.P. 496 on his epoch of a.d, 110 for a 
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Licchavi era of Nepal and calculated the above details to occur on ‘ Tuesday, 
May 1, A.D. 496.' But May 1 (Jul.) a.d. 496 was Wednesday and the tithi 
was Sukla tritiya. Sukla pratipad with the above details, however, occurred on 
Monday, April 29 (Jul.) = Apr. 30 (Greg.) a.d. 496. That Prof. Levi's epoch 
of a.d. 110 is seriously incorrect (in addition to what was shewn by Prof. Kiel- 
horn and stated already) will be shown shortly. In reality Sam. 386 = v.s. 386 
= A.D. 328 in which year the above phenomena occurred on the 27th April. 
It should be remembered that there is no tradition of the use of any other 
era but the Vikrama and the iSaka in early Nep&l. That these larger dates 
are in the Vikrama era will be evident from a recently discovered Nep^a 
inscription of an unknown king dated ‘ Sam. 449 prnthama Ashddha' (Sylvain 
L£vi, Le Nepal, Vol. HI, p. 51) and we know that in Vikrama year 449 
current = a.d. 391, the month of Ashsadha was intercalary. (Dr. R. G. Vasak 
in his Hist, of North Eastern India, p. 247 inadvertently datesi this in a.d. 
392). 

We know that Candragupta I (Vikramaditya) married a Licchavi 
princess (apparently of Nepal) and with the additional help of the sturdy 
Nepalese soldiers he effected his conquests through his son Yuvamja Samudra- 
gupta and then introduced his era (the Vikrama era). It was quite natural for 
Candragupta to have visited his father-in-law’s dominions and then after 
liquidating all the debts of the country he perhaps introduced his era there. 
The scene depicted in the ruined temple in the Garhwa fort and described by 
Gen. Cunningham (Arch. Sur. of India Reports, Vol. X, pp.13-15 and plate 
VII) evidently describes the marriage procession, feasts etc., between the 
Vai§:oava Guptas and theSun-worshipping (Surya-vamsi) Licchavis of Nepal. 
Gen. Cunningham could not identify the scene but his description of the 
scene read along with the plate is so tempting that I cannot but reproduce a 
few lines from his description. * At the left end there is a circular medallion 
with the sun-god seated in his seven horse chariot ’ (evidently the sun-god 
worshipped by the Surya-vam'S' Licchavis of Nepal). ... ‘On the extreme 
right there is a similar medallion with a king and queen seated together in 
conversation’ (evidently Candragupta I and his queen Kumaradevi). ‘In the 
middle there is a square panel, containing a male figure with six or eight 


arms, On the ground to the right there is a figure kneeling before him 

with both hands raised in adoration. This is the principal figure of a long 
procession Immediately behind the kneeling figure there is an attendant 


holding an umbrella over him — an almost certain mark of a royal personage 
this evidently depicts Candragupta I kneeling before the image of Vii§ir)u 
before he starts for his marriage. Gen. Cunningham remarks on this six 
armed figure thus ‘ As this figure is an object of veneration, it would seem 
that it must be intended for one of the Brahmanical gods ’. Then follows the 
scenes of musicians followed by a party bearing presents, marriage feasts, 
dancing girls, etc. A second attendant is bending forward with a second 
offering, followed by a burly man carrying a curved broad sword like the 
Nepalese Kris* ‘ Two soldiers armed with the Kris shaped sword bring up 
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the rear/ All this, shows as clearly as possible that these soldiers are none 
but the Neplalese soldiers carrying kukris. It was thus quite natural for 
Candragupta to have visited his father-in-law’s dominions and then after liqui- 
dating all the debts of the country, he perhaps introduced his era there. The 
author of the Nepi^a varnsdvaU correctly states the tradition that Vikramr^ 
ditya came to Nepal but finding that Am^uvarman’s inscriptions are dated 
Sam. 30, 32, etc., he assumed these to be in the Vikrama era and thus made the 
singular mistake of stating that during Amsuvarman’s predecessor’s rule 
Vikramaditya came to Nepal. 

From the Nepala vctmsmali we also get the tradition that two generations 
before Narendradeva (a.d. 646), that is, some 50 years before, in about A.D. 
595 (=5aka 518), the iSaka era was introduced in Nepal (during Nanda- 
deva’s rule) . ‘ This Rajia, having heard that the era of Salivahana was in use 
in other countries, introduced it into Nepal. Some people, however, in grati- 
tude to Vikrama jit, who introduced his era by paying off all the debts of 
the country, were averse to giving up the use of that era. Hence some con- 
tinued to use Vikramajit Samvat, and others out of deference to the Rajia’s 
wishes, used the iSalivahana Saka.’ (D. Wright, Hist, of Nepal, p. 134). 
The use of two eras only a few years more than a century (135 years) in 
interval might cause troubles, hence perhaps the figure of 500 was omitted 
from the newly introduced Saka era and a new counting was begum Thus 
Sam. 30, 32, etc., of Amsuvarman and others were really in the Saka era 
with omitted hundreds and it was wrong for Sylvain Lfevi in face of the 
above correct tradition to state that the epoch of the smaller dates was Saka 
518 current (—a.d. 595) and not Saka 500 current (=a.d. 577). Thus from 
tradition also we have the use of two eras only — the Vikrama and the Saka 
in early Nepiala. The chance of Amsuvarman to have started a new era 
is impossible, as has been ably shown by the late Dr. Bhagwan Lai Indraji, 
for, Amsuvarman in all his inscriptions styles himself a S^anta king. More- 
over, the new counting was in use not only in Nepal but in all Northern India. 

That the use of Fleet’s Gupta era (epoch a.d. 319) in Nepal is not sup- 
ported by traditional or inscriptional evidence will now be put forth. 

From the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II (Sam. 153) we know that 
Manadeva, Mahideva and Vasantadeva were successive kings. For Miana- 
deva we have inscriptions dated Samvat 386 and 413 and for Vasantadeva 
dated Samvat 435. The late Dr. Fleet referred these inscriptions to his epoch 
of the Gupta era and therefore equivalent to a.d. 705 to 754. But we know 
that during this time Sivadeva II (inscriptional dates Sam. 119 to 143) and 
Jayadeva II (inscriptional dates Sam. 145 to 153) who were respectively the 
14th and the 15th kings after Vasantadeva, as we know from Jayadeva IFs 
inscription, were ruling. This shows that the larger dates cannot be re- 
ferred to Fleet’s Gupta era. Referred to the Vikrama era (as was rightly 
done by Drs. Indraji and Vasak), the interval betw^ Vasantadeva’s 
(Vikrama) Sam. 435 and iSivadeva II’s Sam. 119 = Saka 619 = Vikrama 
Sam. 754, is one of 319 years and on an average of 25 years for each reign 
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we get 13 kings ruling in the interval. Strangely, in Jayadeva TVs inscription 
the names of eleven kings after Vasantadeva are not mentioned, the twelfth 
was Udayadeva, the thirteenth, his son Narendradeva and the fourteenth, the 
latter’s son givadeva II. Hence the meaning of verse 11 of Jayadeva’s in- 
scription as accepted by Dr. Vasak and others seems to be the correct one. 
Dr. Vasak, however, believing in Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era intends to 
read the dates, ‘ Sam. 510, 518, 519, 520 and 535 of Bhagwan Lai Indraji 
and Sylvain Lfevi as 310, 318, 319, 320 and 335. That this reading is in- 
correct will be evident from the following : Sivadeva I and Ami^varman’s 
last available date is then Sam. 320=a.d. 639, according to Dr. Vasak. (The 
inscription which Dr. Vasak intends to read as ‘ 335 ’ also belongs to Amsu- 
varman but as the portion containing the name of the king is illegible nothing 
should be discussed now). But the above date (a.d. 639) for Amsuvarman 
is incorrect for Yuang Chwang who visited Nepal not later than a.d. 637 
states ‘ Lately there was a King called Amsuvarman ’ showing clearly that 
Amsuvarman was dead before a.d. 637. Hence those that believed in Fleet’s 
epoch of the Gupta era meant to say that Yuan Chwang may not have 
actually visited Nepal and therefore his statement on Amsuvarman is incorrect. 
Even assuming for argument’s sake that Amsuvarman was still living after 
A.D. 637 we find that in a.d. 639 Amsuvarman and ;§ivadeva I were ruling. 
Sivadeva 1 was succeeded by Dhruvadeva who was followed by Udayadeva. 
Udayadeva’s son was Narendradeva who we know from Chinese sources was 
ruling in a.d. 646. Hence a.d. 639 might be the date of his father Udaya- 
deva but can under no circumstances be the date of Sivadeva 1. The date 
of the inscription which Dr. Vasak wants to read as Sam. 335 is, in his 
opinion equivalent to a.d. 654-55 i.e., during the reign of Narendradeva. The 
dutaka of this inscription is Rdjaputra Vikramasena, the same as the dutaka 
of the inscription of Sam. 32 and 34 of Amsuvarman and Sivadeva I. Hence 
Dr. Vasak intends to take the inscription of Sam. 335 to belong to Sivadeva 
I or his son Dhruvadeva, But as already shown Dr. Vasak should have taken 
the inscription to belong to the reign of Sivadeva Fs great grandson Naren- 
dradeva. In that case one has to admit that the same Rajaputra Vikramasena 
was dutaka and a Rdjaputra from the time of Sivadeva I to his great grand- 
son Narendradeva ! Sylvain Levi intends to take the epoch of these longer 
dates as a.d, 110. Hence his Sam. 535= a.d. 645 i.e., only one year before 
Narendradeva’s known date (a.d. 646). Again, his Samvat 520 1= a.d. 630 on 
his epoch. Hence this date might belong to Narendradeva’s father Udayadeva ; 
whereas, we know that this inscription belongs to Udayadeva’s grandfather 
Sivadeva 1. This shows that Sylvain LEvi’s epoch of a.d. 110 is hopelessly 
in error. 

On Sylvain LEvi’s epoch of a.d. 595 for the smaller dates Sam. 45= 
a.d. 640. After this, in Sam. 48 = a.d. 643 (according to Lfevi), we find 
Dhruvadeva as king. But we know that only three years later in a.d. 646 
Dhruvadeva’s grandson Narendradeva was reigning. Again, on the epoch of 
the so-called Harsha era (a.d. 606), Sam. 39 == a.d. 645. The dutaka in this 
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inscription of Sam. 39 was Yuvaraja Udayadeva, evidently the son of Dhruva- 
deva. Whereas we know that c«ily one year later in a.d. 646 Udayadeva's son 
Narendradeva was reigning in Nepal, thus vanishing the reign of Udaya 
deva. Hence Dr. Fleet had no other option but to say that this Udayadeva 
was not the Licchavi (king) of that name but probably a ThSkuri prince of 
that name. Again, Sam. 45 of Ansuvarman; is equivalent to a.d. 651 on the 
epoch of a.d. 606. Ansuvarman ruled jointly with Sivadeva (I) for sometime 
who was followed by Dhruvadeva who ruled jointly with Jishnugupta in 
Sam, 48=a.d. 654. Thus on the epoch of a.d. 606 either Sivadeva (I) or 
Dhruvadeva was ruling in a.d. 651. Whereas, from Chinese sources we know 
that from a.d. 646 to 657 at least, Dhruvadeva s grandson Narendradeva was 
ruling. All this shows the utter incorrectness of the epochs a.d. 606 and 595 
for the so-called Harsha era. From another consideration the incorrectness 
of the above epochs will be evident. The date of Jayadeva IFs inscription of 
Samvat 153 is equivalent to a.d. 759 (on the epoch of a.d. 606). In this 
inscription Jayadeva describes Harshadeva of Kamarupa as "a very powerful 
King, Lord of Gauda, Odra, Kalihga and Kosala. Now, Yaisovarman of 
Kanauj sent an embassy to China in a.d. 731, evidently when he became Lord 
Paramount of Nortem India after his conquest of Gauda and Bengal. This 
Yasovarman was defeated by Lalitaditya of Kashmir and the Gau<Ja King 
captured, taken to Kashmir and then killed by him seems to be this Ya^- 
varman. Evidently, after this, Lalitaditya received investiture as King by the 
Emperor of China in a.d. 733. From this time there was anarchy in Gau<Ja 
and Bengal, there being no ruler there. To end this anarchy the people 
elected Gopala (who became the first King of the P&Ia dynasty) as their 
ruler from about a.d. 750. Thus Harshadeva of Kamarupa was Lord of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalinga and Kosala before a.d. 731. (The defeat of this 
Harshadeva by the Karnataka army, evidently of Calukya Vikramaditya II 
about A.D. 735 is mentioned in the Shamangad inscription of Dantidurga 
Rashtrakuta dated Saka 674= a.d. 752). Thus Harshadeva of K^arupa was 
no longer Lord of Gauda, Odra etc., after a.d. 731, because the very laudatory 
reference to him could not have been made in Jayadeva’s inscription if <xi 
the date of the inscription he was no longer the Lord of Gauda, Odra etc. 
This shows that the date of Jayadeva's inscription cannot be a.d. 759 (on the 
epoch of a.d. 606 for the so-called Harsha era) and the same is in error by 
more than (759-731, or) 28 years i.e., the true epoch of the so-called Harsha 
era should be about a.d. (606-28, or) 578=Saka 500. In reality Sam. 153 
=Saka 653= a.d. 730, on the true epoch of the so-called Harsha era. 

It will thus be seen that Am^uvarman’s inscriptions are dated in Saka 
510, 518, 520, (5)30, (5)32, (5)34, (5)39 and (5)44 or (5)45 = a.d. 587 to 
622, and this date of Amiuvarman is quite in accordance with Hiuen Tsiang's 
statement concerning him. Rev. Beal also remarked ‘ From Hiuen Tsiang’s 
allusion one should be inclined to place Amsuvarman's reign about a.d. 580- 
600.’ {Buddhist Records, Vd. II, p. 81 fn.). 

The date of an inscription of Jishijugupta and Manadeva (II) has been 
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read as Sam. 500 by Sylvain L^:vi^ the correctness of which is very much 
doubted by Dr. Vasak. We have the inscription of Jishnugupta and Dhruva- 
deva dated Sam. 48 = Saka 548 = Vikrama Sam. 683. It seems that the 
date of the inscription of Jishougupta and Manadeva (II) is really 
(Vikrama) Sam. 700 = (§aka 565 = Sam. (5)65 — a.d. 642 i.e., just before 
Narendradeva. The above Manadeva (II) seems to be a brother of Udaya- 
deva whose name occurs in the Nepala vamsavaTi immediately after Udaya- 
deva. 

From the above it will be seen very clearly that true to tradition, in early 
Nep&l only the Vikrama era was in use till about a.d. 577 - Saka 500 
when the Saka era was introduced. But the simultaneous use of two eras 
with a difference of a few years was causing trouble, hence a new counting 
with omitted hundreds of the Saka era was introduced. So that the epoch 
of the so-called Harsha era is really Saka 500 current = a.d. 576-77. 

It will thus be seen that the conclusion of Dr. Fleet in 1887 “ And no 
objection could be taken by the Early Gupta kings to the adoption of the era 
of a royal house (the Licchavis of NepM), in the connection with which 
tliey took special pride ; I think, therefore, that in all probability the so- 
called Gupta era. is a Licchavi era.'’ {Gupta Inscriptions, Intro, p. 136) is 
just the reverse of what he expected. In reality there has been found dis- 
tinct proof of the Licchavis of Nepal using the era of the Gupta Vikra- 
miadityas which began from 58 B.c, and no proof of the use of the Valabhi 
era (epoch a.d. 319) which Dr. Fleet erroneously called the epoch of the 
era of the Gupta Vikramiadityas. Hence incidentally I request real seekers 
after truth to decide how far the origin of the era of the Gupta Vikrama- 
dityas from a study of the Nepala inscriptions as shown above, true to Dr. 
Fleet's expectations ‘But the question of the origin of the (Gupta) era is 
one, of course, on which further discoveries, especially if any could be made 
in Nepal, may be expected to throw more light.’ {Gupta Inscriptions, Intro, 
p. 136) has been traced. 

I now append a synchronistic table with inscriptional dates for clearness.* 

In conclusion, I acknowledge my indebtedness to the late Mr. Jogendra 
Chandra Ghosh of Calcutta from whom I received much help in writing this 
paper. 


See next page for table. 
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HardiEvardhana of Madhavagupta. 

Kanauj. I 

Saka (5)22 to I 

{5)25=a.d. 599 Adityasena. 
to 602. Saka (5)66 =A.D. 

643. 

Calukya Pulakesi 1 

II. daughter, 

(Saka 532 = a.d. 

609). 

Vat^devii= 

Harshadeva of Ka- 
marupa. 

(Upto cAD. 730.) 

Ya^ovarman of 
Kanauj. 

(Upto c. A.D. 731). 

Lalitaditya of 
Kashmir. 

{c, AD. 732 — ) I 

I 

Anarchy in Gauda j 
and Bengal, 

(jopala, the first 
PSla king. 

(c. A.D. 750—) 


(Nepal) 

Manadeva (I) 

(v.s. 386 to 413 = A.D. 328 to 355) 

Mahideva 

Vasal tadeva 
(V.S. 435 '= A.D. 378) 

1 ^ 

; C 

i ^ 

! 

i C 

i . 5 

i Sivadeva (I) and AmSuvannan, 

I Saka 510 to 520 = a.d. 587 to 597 . 

' Amsuvarman— Saka (5)30 to (5)45 = 
! A.D. 606 to 621. 

: (Saka 535 = A.D. 612). ' 

I 1 

‘ Dhruvadeva and Jishijugupta. 

: Saka (5)48 = V.s. 683 = a.d. 625. 

Udayadeva. | 

I Manadeva (II) and Jishijugupta 
(V.S. 700=a.d. 642). 
Narendradeva 

A.D. 646 to 651 (from Chinese sources) 
! = V.S. 704 to 709. 

Sivadev'a II 

Sam. 119 to 143= Saka 619 to 643 = 
: V.S. 754 to 778 = A.D. 696 to 720. 

Jayadeva (II) 

Sam. 145 to 153 1 = Saka 645 to 653 = 
V.S. 780 to 788 = a.d. 722 to 730. 


P. M. P. Bhojadeva of Kanauj. 

1. V.S. 893 = Saka 758 = a.d. 834-35. 

2. Sam. 259 = Saka 759 = A.D. 835-36. 

3. V.S. 900 = Saka 765 = A.D, 841-42. 

4. Sam. 276 = Saka 776i=aj). 852-53. 

5. V.S. 919 1= Saka 784 = a.d. 860-61. 

6. V.S. 932 = Saka 797 = A.D. 873-74. 

7. V.S. 933 = Saka 798 = A.D. 874-75. 


REVIEW 


The Early History of Bengal (From the earliest times tot the Muslim Conquest) 

Vol I, by Prof. Pramode Lai Paul, m.a. with a Foreword by Dr. R. C. 

Majumdar, M.A., PH.D., Vice-Chancellor, Dacca University ; Indian Research 

Institute {Indian History Series, No. 2), 170, Maniktala Street, Calcutta, 1939 ; 

Pp. viii+158, Price : — Rs. 4 (Inland) ; 7s. (Foreign) ; Size : — 6i"X9f". 

There was a time when the history of different Indian provinces and States 
recorded in Government Gazetteers was looked upon as God's word in the fields of 
history touched by them. With due deference to this European nursing of Indian 
History and the impetus given by it to historical studies in the last two decades 
of the 19th century we must say that the history of provinces recorded by Govern- 
ment Gazetteers was necessarily imperfect as many sources of history were un- 
known to them. During the last 50 years so much material has been brought to 
light that the Provincial Governments ought to establish separate offices for revising 
all their ponderous tomes of Gazetteers with the help of experts well trained for 
this work. ^ In the old Gazetteers also we find better work done and recorded in 
cases where the Gazetteers had the benefit of expert scholars like Bhandarkar 
and others but wh^re these Gazetteer histories were written by administrative officers 
the history recorded by them was too tentative in conception and execution. 

Sir R, G. Bhanoarkar wrote his Ea!rly History of the Deccan for the Bombay 
Gazetteer but still his work is found authoritative as he combined the accuracy of 
the Western method of study with the profundity of a Sanskrit Pandit par excel- 
lence. Of recent years scholars in different provinces have set themselves to the 
task of writing Early Histories of their provinces and brought forth more reliable 
works than the accounts in the Government Gazetteers. The work before us though 
it does not pretend to be a comprehensive history of early Bengal provides an excel- 
lent outline for such a history and we are sure that the author himself will give 
us someday a comprehensive history of Bengal in several volumes from the earliest 
times to the present day. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar, the present Vice-Chancellor of the Dacca University, 
who has already given us sever^ voliunes of the history of Greater India, has 
trained many students in the art of handling sources of history and the present 
volume by Prof. P. L. Paul prepared under the guidance of Dr. Majumdar and 
blessed with his Foreword would be found very useful to the students of the early 
History of Bengal. In this volume Prof. Paul gives us the political history of 
early Bengal up to the Muslim Conquest. He hopes to bring out shortly the 
second volume of this study containing religious, cultural and social history of 

Early Bengal. r- 

The volume before us contains seven chapters :—l^From the Earliest limes 
to the Gupta Period ; ll—From the Fall of the Guptas to the Rise of the Pdlas ; 
III— r/re PMa Dynasty; IW^-The Pdla Dynasty (Contd.) ; N— Independent 
Dynasties in Vmga and Rddha; Yl—The Sena Dynasty and Vll-^Admirdstrative 
System. These Chapters are followed by four Appendices on the Pala Chronology, 
Sena Chronology, Lak§maua Sena Era and Doubtful Invasions of Bengal. We 
believe Prof. Paul will give us an exhaustive Index to both the volumes in the 

second volume promised by him. „ , ^ ... 

There is no mention of any part of Bengal in the Bgve^. The anaent name 
of northern Bengal was Puodravardhana. The Aitareya Brahmanja refers to Pun- 
<Jras, Andhras and Sabaras. The Aitmeya Ara^yuka mentions Vahgas, Vagadhas 
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(=Magadhas) and Cers. It seems that in the later Vedic period Bengal was in- 
habited by tribes of a different stock of population from the Brahmanical writers 
of the above texts and these tribes were avoided by them as far as possible. The 
Mahabharata mentions Vahga, Punglra and Anga. The Buddhist literature also 
mentions Afiga. The history of Bengal from the fall of the Mauryas to the rise of 
the Guptas is almost dark. Northern Bengal was under the Gupta emperors almost 
up to the middle of the 6th century a.d. About this time the Gupta Empire broke 
up into independent dynasties, some of which fought among themselves and thus 
invited foreign invasions from neighbouring potentates, including one by Har§a- 
deva, who is called King of Gauda in an inscription of a.d, 759. The history of the 
Pala and Sena D^masties (pp. 33 to 110) i.e. from the 8th century to the 12th 
century a.d. is more rich in details than the earlier history of Bengal— This in brief 
is the history of Bengal touched by the author and reconstructed on the strength of 
available materials. Written in a clear style and well documented on all important 
points the present outline of the Early History of Bengal by Prof. Paul would be 
found attractive even to a lay reader not interested in the dr>^ bones of chronology, 
the rattling of copper-plates or the vacuous vagaries of the Puranas, which breed 
controversies in which the public finds no interest as they are inconclusive. We 
congratulate the author and the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta on this useful 
publication. 

P. K. Gode. 


THE LATE SIR E. DENISON ROSS 

It is with the deepest regret that the Editors and 
Publishers of t±ie New Indian Antiquary have to announce the 
death of Sir E. Denison Ross, the noted Iranian scholar, in 
September this year. It was only recently that a Volume of 
Studies organised by the New Indian Antiquary in his honour 
was published, and a specially bound presentation copy was 
being sent to him. It is all the more regrettable that the only 
Volume which was completed, whether in India or Europe, 
before the war clouds spread over the Western world, could 
not reach his hands. It is now doubtful if a Presentation 
Volume will be organized, as intended, by the School of Oriental 
Studies in London, of which he was the first Director. Thus 
the Volume af^ Indian and Iranian Studies remains the unique 
symbol of the regard and esteem which he inspired in his 
colleagues, students and admirers. 


SOME RARE PORTRAITS AND WASLIS ^ 


By 

HIRANANDA SASTRI, Baroda. 

Collections of specimens of art are of three kinds ; those housed in 
museums, those made by the rich dilettante, and those made by the lover of 
art. Personally I am not in favour of private collections in spite of being a 
collector myself. For when paintings, writings, etc., are deposited in museums 
they become available to the public, and reproductions of them can be obtained, 
even if with some difficulty. But when they go to the drawing-room of rich 
amateurs they are beyond the reach of ordinary people or are not even known 
to exist. They are lost to the student at large. The case however is differ- 
ent where Iqyers of art are concerned, for they are always ready to encourage 
art by placing their collections before genuine students and glad to allow them 
to study the specimens they possess and publish the results of their investiga- 
tions for the information of the votaries of the muse of art. Such personages 
might even lend their acquisitions to museums for exhibition, thus making 
them readily accessible and hence useful to the student and connoisseur alike. 

The small art collection in the possession of Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari 
comes under the third of the categories I have enumerated above, for it is 
always available to scholars for study. The collection consists of paintings 
and wasUsy or specimens of calligraphic writing. The wadis are beautifully 
written. Some of them are signed and dated though the date is expressed 
symbolically. It is my intention here to publish a few of these specimens. 

The Delhi Museum of Archaeology is said to have specimens by more 
than one hundred calligraphists in its collection. A number of these were 
made known to the public by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Zafar Hasan, b.a., 
in a memoir of the Archaeological Department of India and in a note on 
Muslim calligraphy in the Journal of Indian Art and Letters, Vol. IX, pp.60 ff. 
The ‘ Nastiallq and the ‘ Shikasta ’ and the other specimens in the collection 
under notice are fair examples of some Muslim calligraphic systems. They are 
reproduced here for comparative study. Such comparison with other speci- 
mens will enable us to see how the art developed and declined. Similar speci- 
mens are also to be found in other collections also which the late Dr. Smith 
mentioned in his History of Fine Art in India, etc. The waslis require study 
— a patient study, for some of them, particularly tliose written in the Shikasta 
style, defy even an expert decipherer ! 

1. This article has been written in collaboration with Mr. V. H. Bhanot, b.A, 
(Hons.) (Cantab), M.A., of tlie Education Department, Baroda. 

2. These terms are explained in the sequel. 
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It would be well to give a few general remarks on the history of the 
Indo-Persian or Mughal School of painting and the technical names of the 
calligraphic systems of Persian or Arabic writings. 

The Indo-Persian or Mughal School of painting might well be consi- 
dered to have started in the reign of Akbar. His grand father Biabur is 
known to have been an admirer of Bihzad, the famous painter of Herat, 
who was Babur’s contemporary (a.d. 1487-1524). Akbar seems to have been 
greatly influenced by the paintings of the said KamM-ud-dIn BihzSd, and 
of his pupil Aghh Mirah of Tabriz. They led him to establish the school of 
painting generally known by the name of Indo-Mughal. 

Though opinions differ, we make bold to assert, with Abu-1 Fazl, 
the Boswell of Akbar, that the Indian disciples of this school produced works 
which surpassed those of the foreign ustads themselves. Indeed one of these 
Indian painters is said to have touched up and fmished a painting by the 
great ustdd Bihzad himself. This was j^w^aja Abdul Dawud, who was the 
favourite of Akbar and the ustdd of Daswanth the Kahar painter of Akbar’s 
court. Khwaja Dawud was a master calligraphist as well. Abu-^^ Fazl gives a 
list of calligraphic experts, among whom the most eminent in Akbar’s time 
was Muhammad Hussain of Kashmir. These calligraphists followed various 
styles or systems. Abu-1 Fazl has enumerated eight such systems, which were 
current during the 16th century in Iran, Turan, Turkistan, Turkey and India. 
These are all distinct styles and can be distinguished from one another by 
differences in the proportion of straight and curved lines* Akbar’s favourite 
script was Nastaliq, which consists almost entirely of curved strokes. The 
letters of the Arabic alphabet in which Persian is also written lend them- 
selves to artistic treatment, and the masters of the calligraphic art have been 
able to produce specimens which win admiration from all and sundry. 

The eight calligraphical systems current in the time of Akbar are, ac- 
cording to Abu-I Fazl, as follows : — 

(1) The Suls, (2) the Tauqi'a, (3) the Muhaqqaq, (4) the Naskh, (5) 
the Raihan, (6) the Riqa‘a, (7) the Ghubar and (8) the Ta'alTq. The main 
styles of Muslim script, however, are four, i.e., (1) Kufic (2) Nasleh (3) 
Nastaliq and (4) Shikasta. Of these the first two are used chiefly for Arabic, 
and the other two, for Persian. 

The first six styles in Abu-1 Fazl’s list were derived in A.n. 310 by 
Ibn-i-Muqlah from the Maqali and the Kufic characters. Thq Qhubar system 
is also attributed to him. Many ascribe the Naskh method to Yaqut. The 
Ta‘allq way of writing is believed to have been derived from the Riqia'a and 
the Tauqi‘a.^ 

The main difference in the form of a letter in these systems lies in the 
proportion of straight and curved strokes. The Kufic character con- 
sists of one-sixth curvature and five-sixth straight lines, the Maqali has no 
curved lines at all— that is why the inscriptions found on ancient buildings 


3. Jilnri-Akbmt (Blochmann), Vol. I, pp. 99 ff. 
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are mostly written in this script. The Suls and the Naslvh each consist of one- 
third curved lines and two-thirds straight lines. Of these the former, i.e., 
Suls is described as Jali i.e., clear, bold, while the other as Ehafi or hidden, 
thin. The Tauqi‘a and the Riqia consist of three-fourths curved lines and one- 
fourth straight lines — the former is Jali and the latter The Muhaqqaq 

and Raihlan each consist of three- fourths straight lines ; the first of these is 
Jali and the second is Khaji. 

Akbar’s favourite mode of writing seems to have been the eighth in 
Abu-1 Fazl’s list, i.e. the Nastaliq. It is a round script and seems to have 
been evolved from the Naskh and the Ta'allq scripts which it gradually re- 
placed. The majority of waslis i.e., specimens of calligraphy beautifully il- 
lustrated and mounted on cardboard, are written in this style. It would 
appear from Abu-1 FazFs writings that Akbar much preferred calligraphy to 
painting. “ Pictures are much inferior to the written letter inasmuch as the 
latter may embody the wisdom of bygone ages, and becomes a means of 
intellectual progress.’' But Akbar was highly interested in the art of painting 
also, in spite of his prexlilection for beautiful writing. The encouragement 
he gave to the art of painting produced some master-painters who even ex- 
celled their own ustdds. Witness Abu-1 Fazl, “ More than a hundred painters 
have become famous masters of the art, whilst the numbers of those who 
approach i:>erfectioii, and of those who are middling, is very large. This 
is specially true of the Hindus ; their pictures surpass conception of things. 
Few, indeed, in the whole world are found equal to them.” 

These remarks are indicative of the interest which painting must have 
attracted during the rule of Akbar. The Emperor himself is said to have 
remarked once that there are many men who hate paintings but such men 
I dislike. It appears to me as if a painter had quite peculiar means of re- 
cognising God, for a painter in sketching anything that has life, and in devis- 
ing its limbs one after the other, must come to feel that he cannot bestow 
individuality upon his work, and is thus forced to think of God. the giver 
of life, and will thus increase his knowledge.” 

Evidently it w^as this exalted attitude of the great Mughal that made 
possible the masterpieces of painting and calligraphic art to be so numerous 
during his reign. Like painting, calligraphy was regarded as a fine art worthy 
of the most serious study, and masters of this skill enjoyed fame throughout 
Asia in those days. They were careful to sign and date their work, and thus 
added to the* value of their productions. As Vincent Smith has stated, many 
of the albums in the London collections containing miniatures include hun- 
dreds of specimens of beautiful writings in various styles and of different 
periods, which often seem to have been more valued than the drawings and 
paintings associated with them. Indeed a long catalogue of calligraphists 
might be compiled from the collections in England, if anybody would but 
take the trouble. 

Both these aits, especially the art of calligraphy, require patronage to 
flourish, though this is to some extent true of every fine art. Proper appre- 
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ciation is necessary in order that it mi^t prosper. Akbar and his two imme- 
diate successors patronised this art very liberally, and the waslis produced 
in their reign are the objects of unstinted praise. The art began to deterio- 
rate later on for want of patronage. Only recently we have again become 
aware of the beauties of the art. Much of the credit for this must go to 
Tagore and Havell, who have done splendid service in bringing specimens of 
Indian painting to the notice of the general public and in revealing the mystic 
and other meanings connected with them. European art critics and those 
who follow in their wake take Havell as an extremist in his admiration of 
Indian art. How far tlrey are justified in this we do not feel tempted to 
decide. We can only say here that Havell was one of the foremost admirers 
or connoisseurs of Indian art to whose appreciation of its merits and sym- 
bolical interpretation the care bestowed on it in Europe and America is largely 
due. 

It would be out of place to discuss the history of Indian painting here. 
But that the art has existed in India from very ancient times it is hardly 
necessary to prove. One must, however, refute any contentions that “ the 
history of painting came to an abrupt stop with the Ajanta Series in a.d. 
642 '' or that “ the history of Indian painting between the close of the Ajanta 
Series in a.d. 642 and the importation of Persian art by Akbar about A.D. 
1540, a period of more than nine centuries, is almost a blank.” The art was 
not extinct on Indian soil at any time. Fine specimens of paintings belong- 
ing to different periods between these nine centuries have been published and 
can be shown as evidence vitiating such statements. As regards coinage, too, 
it would be incorrect to assume that the art of striking mudms deteriorated 
and ceased developing in the early mediaeval period in India. Vincent Smith 
and others have made such assertions as the above, and I cannot help remark- 
ing that they must be held to be prejudiced and hasty. In Gujarat and 
Riajputana at least, the art continued to flourish, and specimens bearing dates 
before the advent of the Mughals in this country are known to exist. One 
must admit, however, that painting was liberally patronised by Akbar and 
his two immediate successors and some great masterpieces were produced in 
consequence. 

Plate I (a). 

As remarked above the art of painting in India can be traced to hoary 
antiquity. But this is hardly the case with calligraphy. Indeed, I am not 
aware if calligraphy as an art was developed in Hindu India as it did in 
Musalm^ countries or in India under the Mughals. Excepting the autograph 
of the great Harshavardhana engraved in the Banskhera copper-plate, (Plate 
I (a) ), and the royal signatures which frequently occur in Mysore inscriptions 
(Arch^logical Survey Progress Report, 1911-12, pages 109 ff.), hardly any 
calligraphic specimens worth the name, such as we see written in the systems 
enumerated by Abu-1 Fazl, are known in the case of Devanagan at least. Of 
course, neatly written documents and manuscripts are legion, but they are 
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not ana|pgous to the Tughra, the Nastaliq and other ways of writing invented 
by Musalmans. 

Different modes of writing were known in ancient India, such as the 
Citra-lipi or the Mudra-lipi. Yet excepting the way of writing on mudras, 
i.e., coins or seals, specimens of other modes are not known. This may be due 
to the fact that the Briahmi-lipi and the scripts derived from it were not suited 
to the requirements of the modes invented by Musalman calligraphists, who 
often wrote in a crooked way, so much so that their writing became very diffi- 
cult to read if not unreadable. The qualifications of good penmanship accord- 
ing to Hindu ideals are, as stated in the Maisya and the Garuda-Purdnas, or 
in the Sarangadharapaddhati quoted in the Lekhapaddhati, as follows : — ^The 
letters should always be equal, of equal headlines, that they should be round 
and thick and well connected with the mdtrds or vowel marks : — 

JTI^ ^ 3IRl^ II 

These charg|(feristics are contrary to the features of calligraphy noticed in 
the A%n-i-Akbari, 

Later specimens of what may be called Citra-lipi are known to exist. 
They are rather pictures of the subjects of the aksharas. For example, the 
syllable Om is considered to consist of three component parts, a, u, and m. 
The letter a stands for Visluiu, u for §iva and m for Prajapati. Figures of 
these divinities may consequently be seen written in the diagram of the Om, 
as in a picture in my collection which I reproduce below (Plate I (b) ). But 
that is hardly the kind of calligraphy we see in the maslis, 

Plate I (b). 

Waslis require a careful and patient study as many of them are extremely 
tortuous and difficult to read. Sayings like likhe Musa padhe Khudd are 
indicative of the undecipherable nature of such writings. One has to fami- 
liarise oneself with them by seeing as many specimens as one possibly can. 
For this he must have access to specimens, either directly through museums 
and private collections or through learned publications. 

We turn now to the paintings and waslis in the collection under notice. 
The best pictures in it are by painters of the Indo-Persian School, excepting 
one which I would call Persian. This is a portrait of Jiami, the celebrated 
poet of Persia who flourished in the 15th century a.d. Jami is a nom-de-plume, 
the real name being Nur-ud-din Abdul Rehmto. He was bom on the 7th 
November 1414 a.d. (23rd Sha‘aban 817 a.d.) at a village called Jam in Herat. 
His mastery of the Persian language and his knowledge were reputed to be 
unequalled throughout the Persian Empire, and he enjoyed great respect for 
his erudition from the Princes of his time. More than 44 works were written 
by him— his poem on the loves of Yusuf and Zulekba is one of the finest com- 
positions in the Persian language. Jami died at the advanced a^ of 81 lunar 
years, on Friday the 9th November 1492 a.d. (18th Muharram 898 a.h.). 
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Plate I (c). 

This picture (Plate I (c) ) bears some texts written on it. They are 
as follows* : — 

Jami’s portrait. Top and bottom lines : 

“ Jami had no desire for fame, 

All this verse is in new style/' 

Right and left margins — 

( 5^ 0 dL 

<-Xi> yX^ 4J^ 0 

I said, How is it that thou dost not say anything about thyself ? He 
replied, “ My father is a person who is proud of himself, but my mother is 
of lowly spirit.® It was said to a learned man that he should take his share 
from the world, for he will pass away/’ 

Most of the inscriptions written in such miniatures, it mayi be remarked 
here in passing, have little to do with the pictures they are written ^upon. In 
the case of Jami, too, this remark holds good to a certain extent He was a 
great Sufi, and the words could apply to him. But 

the writings in the margin, however, would not. He was a well-known person. 
His father was Maulana Muhammad or Ahmad Isfahani. He was remark- 
ably polite, of a very gentle disposition, and endowed with extensive learn- 
ing. Even princes who were themselves men of erudition and exalted talents 
have lavished the most unbounded praise upon Jami. A scholar and pro- 
found Sufi like Jami would not describe his mother as is done in the inscrip- 
tion on the painting. This means that the writing cannot be contempora- 
neous with the portrait. 

The figure has a marked resemblance with the portraits of Persian 
dignitaries which are published elsewhere.^ We have no means of ascertain- 
ing whether the picture is a g^uine portrait of Jami or not, apart from the 
name written in the top line. Judging from the evidences of style, 
dress, etc. there would seem to be little against accepting it as an actual 
portrait. In all cases, however, it will be a matter of belief or opinion and 
we might leave the point there. 

Some of the texts of these waslis are of the nature of what we call 
subhashitas in Sanskrit, i.e. apophthegms. They may aptly be usM as quota- 
tions for adorning a speech. The stanzas written on the accompanying re- 
presentation of a youth of unknown identity are of this kind. There is no 
label on it. The inscription in small letters above the head of the young 

4. I am indebted to Mr. G. Yazdani, I>irector of Archaeology, Hyderabad, for 
these readings and their translation. 

5. See postscript. 

6. I am "'old of another portrait of Jami which differs from the present one in 
many details. I have not, however, been able to see this portrait, 
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man simply says that it is the result of Indian penmanship in black. The 
verses axe written in Thulth characters and in Arabic. The three lines in 
bold Thulth characters are in praise of the Prophet and the intervening lines 
in small letters are general expressions. The short line written towards the 
right comer is also of the same nature. Evidently it is addressed to God. 
The opposite side gives the name of the scribe saying, “ It is in the hand- 
writing of ‘ Abdulla Tabhajdi’ ”. Who this person was I am unable to 
establish. No date seems to be given anywhere on the picture. 

Plate II. 


<Jc ^1 ^ ^:l| J Qa-. J^' (») 

41.1m (r) 

Translation. 

(1) J^very praise in respect of the Prophet falls short even if the 

person who is praising may exaggerate ; ” 

(2) “Bright, sincere, transparent, winner of praise, conniver, valiant” 

(3) “Verily God has praised him according to his worth ; he has no 
match.” 


Plate III. 

Another noteworthy picture is a portrait — a very lifelike representation 
of some Musalman dignitary. The label on the top in Persian calls (Plate 

III) him (Ba)havuddaulah, but does not throw any light on his identity. 

The label in Persian says it is drawn in India. The picture occupies the 
top Below it there are two panels containing fourteai lines of 

A^bic verse, sev'en lines to each i>anel. In the margin opposite to the right 
leg^f the portrait there is a name which might be read as Nisad Khan. 
Whether it stands for the calligraphist or for some other person it would 
be hazardous to opine. 

Plate IV. 

There are four more pictures in the collection requiring special notice. 
They are reproduced below. One purports to represent the Darbar (Plate 

IV) of B|(>ur. His name is written in the Persian script at the top. The 

phrase is also given towards the right comer at the top. These 

words are meant to indicate that the picture was drawn in India. Who the 
painter was is not stated. The picture must be the work of some master 
painter whose name I am unable to find. That the picture is an early 
Indo-Persian work cannot be doubted. The central figuit seated under 
a canopy and on a couch represents some royalty probably early Mughal. 
It bears a resemblance to the portraits of Babur in several pf the pictures 
thaWrb reproduced in “ The Memoirs of Baber ” by F. G.TALpoT, published 
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in London in the year 1909. At the same time it must be admitted that our 
picture does not resemWe some of the other portraits in this very book. 
The translator of “ The Memoirs of Baber ” avers, however, that the portraits 
of Babur shown in the illustrations of his book must be accepted as authen- 
tic, as there is sufficient resemblance between the several pictures to war- 
rant such acceptance. We ^all have to admit that such representations 
might not have been drawn in front of the person sought to be portrayed, as 
is usually done nowadays by giving sittings to the painter. They might 
sometimes have been drawn from memory. The same is the case with the 
portraits of Nurjahan, the famous Mughal Empress, for instance. All her 
pictures differ from one another and would lend support to the view that the 
Mughals did not give sittings for their portraits in violation of the injunc- 
tion of the Qufm. 

Plate V. 

Another picture in the collection purports to represent Shah Shuja'a, 
(Plate V) as is shown by the labels on it. This ^hah Shuja'a 
‘b) must be the youngest son of Taimur Shah, the son of 
AhiiKd Sh^ AbdMi. He was sent to Kashmir by his brother Muhammad 
Shah and imprisoned in the Kohi-i-Miran fort in a.d. 1812 whence he was 
released in 1814 by Maharaja Ranjit Singh and detained in Lahore as a 
prisoner till he escaped to the British territories. He was placed on the 
throne of Kabul by the British Government in 1839 but was murdered by his 
nephew in A.D. 1842. I do not think he should be identified with the Sulfan 
of the Muzaffarians or any other ruler of this name. 

Plate VI. 

Then comes the picture of NawSb Shaista Khan (Plate Vti^ffi»horse- 
badc. It is full of vigour and quite lifelike but for the pose of the leg, which 
locdm shorter than what it should be. The label calls the subject of the p: int- 
ing Shaista Khan and if it names him correctly he must be identical with 
the Mughal SubedSr of Deccan who was attacked by Shivaji in his camp at 
Poona and fled through a window. Vincent Smith also reproduces a portrait 
of him, but the present picture bears no resemblance to Smith’s picture. 
This would strengthen our view that the Mughals and other Musalmlans 
were unwilling to sit for portraits which were consequently drawn from 
memory only. 

Plate VII. 

The last picture we should like to mention here is of a young prince 
of Arabia (Plate VII), if one is to be guided by the labels. Whether he is 
an imaginary figure or stands for some historical person we have no means 
to determine. But that it is an artistic and wdl-executed drawing caimot be 
denied thouglU the face is too boyish for the long whiskers we see on it. The 
figure stands Between two texts written above and below, The left couk’" 
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the top gives the name of the poet which seems to read Shah-Mir. Both the 
texts are written in Shikasta. 

Plates VIII & IX. 

As to the waslis proper, that is, the calligraphic writings as such, of 
which three (Plates VIII to X) are reproduced here, one (VIII) seems to 
give the date in the words which according to the Abjad way 

of reckoning would mean 962 (a.h.) i.e. 1554-55 a.d. Below the date is 
written the name of Muhammad Kl^im who might have been the calligra- 
phist or the composer of the Persian verses written in beautiful Nastaliq 
mode. The second wasli (Plate IX) is written on the back of the picture 
of what the label calls Babur’s Darbar. 

Plate X. 

The text of the third wasli (Plate X) has two couplets in Persian and 
according to the subscript, was written by one Muhammad who describes 
himself as M^jurtU Khidmat (?) i*e. one who is away from service. 

tt41;iis*note can persuade persons who possess such collections to bring 
their art treasures to the notice of scholars interested in the subject we shall 
consider ourselves to be amply rewarded. Many States as well as private 
individuals in this vast country are known to possess them. They very often 
keep them to show to select personages in order to earn their good-wilL 
Numbers of them are sold for high prices and go to distant lands, never to 
be heard of again. And only genuine love of art, true devotion to the Muse 
of learning, can check it and keep these treasures within the reach of the 
votaries of knowledge. 

Postscript — 

J^ile correcting the final proofs of this article I had an opportunity 
of Ansulting Sayyid Mahmudmiyan Ahmadmiyan Kazi, M.A., Professor 
of J^ersian in the Baroda College. He has kindly made two suggestions which 
..l^onsider valuable and should like to place before scholars in the form of 
this postscript. I think he is right and I would gladly change my remarks 
accordingly. The epithet of , etc., he takes in the sense of “ a frail 

old woman.” This does not imply any insinuation but would be quite appro- 
priate especially when a sufi like J^i is speaking of his mother. In that case 
my remarks about the contemporaneity of the text will have to be modified. 
As to the iJasli reproduced in plate VIII he will calculate the date from the 
words JIp ^^t from In that case the date would be 1134 

A.H. i.e. 1721 A.D. 



JUXTAPOSITION ET COMPOSITION DANS LE RGVEDA 


By 

LOUIS RENOU, Paris. 

L’un des traits qui marquent la! langue du RV. est qu’on y trouve juxta- 
pose des dements nominaux entre lesqueJs la relation attendue est celle qui 
existerait entre un substantif et son ^pithde, entre un nom dderminant et un 
nom ddermine. Le cas qu’on pent prendre pour type est I’expression s6mo in 
made I 80 1 “ dans le soma, dans I’ivresse ”, c’est-^-dire “ dans I’ivresse du 
soma ”, cf. made sdmasya I 85 10 et passim. 

Des cas analogues cait ete releve notamment par Pischel et par 
Geldner ; Pischel les rangeait sous la rubrique de I’hendiadyoin (cf. Ved. 
Stud. I, Sachverz.), Geldner inclinant vers la notion de composes ouverts 
"offenes, loses Compositum” (Ved. Stud. II et III, Sachverz. nKc^m^ntar, 
Index ; notes a la traduction du RV., passim). L’un et I'autre terme sont 
inadequats. L’hendiadyoin est une figure de style d’un emploi limits, la juxta- 
position vedique est un trait de langue gendal ; I’hendiadyoin suppose en quel- 
que manide la fragmentation d’une expression unitaire, le type s6me mdde 
se realise seulement (comme I’a note Oldenberg Noten ad VI 66 11) Ih oil 
chaque membre pris a part donne un sens valable et suffisant. Quant a la 
composition “cmverte”, elle implique cet enseignement que le type sdtne 
mdde repose sur d’anciens composes dont eldnents se seraient dissocife. Ce ne 
peut etre exact, dans la majorite des emplois, pour la langue du RV., 6tant 
donne que les composfe de meme structure que ces formations ne soh^ attest^ 
le plus souvent qu’a une date ulterieure. II faut voir bien plutot d^s un 
juxtapose comme sdtm mdde les tcmoins d’un stade pr<i-corapositionn^ 

Les formes en question sont passablement nombreuses. Un examen r^hu- 
tieux du RV. a cet egard en ferait sans doute ressurgir d’autres : il est visible 
qu’en maints endroits I’interpretation de formes juxtapos&s comme types pre- 
compositionnels facilite I’intelligence d’un passage. 

Bien entendu, il ne faut retenir, dans I’immense masse des emplois juxta- 
pofes, que ceux dont les Elements comportent entre eux un rapport de depen- 
dance ou de determination. Le cas normal est que I’un des deux tennes pr&ise 
I’autre : nous sommes sur le plan de ce qui donnera dans la langue 'post^rieure 
au RV. (Wackernagel II 1 p. 250) des karmadharaya : cf. Geldner Ved. 
Stud. II p. 280 qui rapproche cl. dut).khaymUrai= duhkham eva yanlram. On 
peut citer avec des nuances diverses et des probabilit^s ^galement diverses 
ghrtdm dnnam II 35 14 “ nourriture consistant en beurre ” havkd ghjtena II 
10 4, somam dsirrnn X 49 10 (conteste Oldenberg Noten I p. 411 n.) La 
coexistence d’expressions commel ghrtdvad dhavis X 14 14 indique quel est le 
rapport des deux termeB en prfeence, 
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A s6ma in made precitS se laisse joindre rdmya. , .mdddya (“pour 
rivresse rejouissante ” Pischel Ved. Stud. I p. 66) III 47 1, cf. mado rdntyal} 
X 29 3. 

Un groupe s'etablit autour de la notion de gir- “ chant ” ou analogues : 
duvo glrah I 14 1 (“Lobreden” Geldner), arckd. . ,gird V 17 ^^ricagita 
VIII 27 5 ; viprobhiJt. .,,mdnmabhih I 127 2 VIII 60 3 = viprdndrfi Cf, 
aussi sldkarg, ghd^am X 94 1, tri^t^bkam tsam VIII 7 1, 69 1 “une force 
(i.e. un chant) consistant en tristubh) cf. Pischel I, p. 197 n. 1 qui 
alldgue encore arkds irisiubhah IX 97 35. Vipo rdtnd III 3 1 est sans doute 
h entendre avec Geldner “ Redeperlen On peut rapprocher mdnma... 
vayimani II 19 8 “priere (qui suit) les voies rituelles’' (analogue Pischel 
I p. 301).* 

Le mot gtr- se juxtapose aussi avec barhdnd IX 10 4 “ avec la force 
annihilante, avec’le chant”, cf. Ronnow BSOS. IX p. 65, et le meme mot 
barhdm avec sdvas I 52 11, Ronnow p. 58. 

Cet etat de choses aboutit parfois a des locutions stables, ainsi yajndm 
adhvardm qr^i^esigne le sacrifice sous son double aspect oratoire et pratique 
(Neisse!? Worterb. s. v. adhvard-), 

Le phenom^e n’interesse pas uniquement les noms d'action ; des noms 
d'agent y sent concern^, ainsi devdm rtvtjam I 1 1 (et ailleurs), dev6 
dutdb X 98 2 “ messager des dieux ” Sieg Sagenst. p. 138 n. 4, druhytv a 
jdne VI 46 8 et autres locutions analogues. C’est ici qu’interviennent les 
expressions gavo dhendvah, proprement “ des vaches qui sont dels laitieres ”, 
ou staryb gavah TS. dvir vasd cit&s Wackernagel II p. 250 : nous sommes 
h Torigine des compost du type dhenmtari-, vadabadhenu-, qui entrent dans 
la langue h partir du YV, 

Geldner II p. 280 a note la frequence de Y “asyndete” avec le mot 
tdmas-ri le cas le plus notable est tdmasi harmye V 32 5 ” dans la demeure 
des 4'nebres” (mort ou enfers, Geldner ZDMG. LXXI p. 338 n. T). 

.Cf. encore dlyena pajasa II 34 13 “ sous la forme d’un cheval ” : un tel 
.vvktapose ouvre la voie aux innombrables composes en " rupa- du classique ; 
mdndh pravdtah X 58 6 “ espaces pourvus de. rayons lumineux ”, sriya 
hirat^yedh I 122 2 (Pischel II p. 199, qui renvoie h son article de GGA. 
1895 p. 448), enasah. ..urvat^^ 12 5 “prison consistant en (ou : resultat 
de) p6ch6” (Geldner II p. 280 Oldenberg ZDMG. LV p. 318), vdruthe 
gdbhastau II 18 8 (Geldner III p. 180), vayunmn bhojmd X 44 7 “jouis- 
sances consistant en les voies rituelles” (Pischel 1 p. 303, qui cite gatra 
vaydnd I 162 18). Gotra...gah HI 30 21 “troupeiaux de vaches”, cf. avec 
la determination grammaticalement eixprimee gdvam gotrdm II 23 18 gotrh 
gdvam VI 65 5. Budhne — ydnau IV 1 11, 17 14 (Pischel II p. 214), 
k^ma budhndm IV 19 4 (“Erdboden” Geldner), pasty^su- ■ - y^nau X 46 
6 “au sein des demeures” (cf. la double construction juxtapose ou subor- 
donn4e avec mddhyc- : mddhye. .samudre VII 68 7, apam mddhye VII 89 4), 
dUrahdrllia VI 17i 6, vdyd ‘ ivasalj, VI 63 7, susmaih- ■ .jdmbhebhiff VII 7 2 
(Geldner I p. 114) sdcydm . . .djau X 61 1 (Pischel I p. 76), jrdya^t 
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. , .rdjatfisi X 75 7 ‘T’etendue des terres” (cf. Geldner II p. 26G), dnirdm 
. . .ksudham VIII 60 20 (Geldner II p. 291), sudam^ • -rdsam { — rdsavaU’ 
tarn) TB. 12 13 (Pischel I p. 72). Des fails de oe| genre dispensent de 
chercher dans devan juxtapose k jdnma I 71 3 (en d^pit d’Oldenberg) VI 
11 3 autre chose qu'un accusatif pluriel au sens d’un genitif determinant. 

Un petit groupe se forme autour de noms d'armes : isuh,,,asana X 
95 3 et sdrydm asanhm I 148 4 (Geldner I p. 266 II p. 280) ; cf. aussi 
sayakam - • ^'^djram I 32 3, 84 11, hetim idvifim X 142 3 (Pischel II p. 
207), tdpu^im hetim III 30 17 VI 52 3, pent etre gdbhastim asdnim “ une 
main (qui est comme) une fronde” (cf. Geldner, Oldenberg) I 54 4. 

Dans plusieurs cas cette juxtaposition, quelle que soit la valeur originelle 
des termes en presence, aboutit k associer deux synonymes : k^m..,prthiv%m 
1 67 5, bhumim prihivtm V 85 4 (et analogues), adrayah parvatdh X 94 1 
(et ailleurs), pdrvato girth I 37 7 ; cf. aussi grav'd- ^ >ddrih AV. V 20 10 et 
Bloomfield ad loc. Cette association se presente exclusivement aux cas 
directs. 

La constatation d’emplois ainsi definis n’est pas sans imf^rtance quand 
il s’agit de discriminer la valeur adjective et la valeur substantive cTuh^nom. 
A parcourir le dictionnaire de Grassmann, a suivre certains traducteurs, on 
serait amene a conclure qu'un grand nombre de mots qui en veitu de Icur 
emploi normal ou des conditions morphologiques sent des substantifs peuvent 
aussi de fagon occasionnelle fonctionner comme adjectifs. Or, lorsqu'on ob- 
serve le contexte on s’apergoit que la plupart du temps ces fonctions d’adjectif 
sont instaur^s par m^onnaissance d’un emploi juxtaix)sc\ Ainsi Grass- 
mann confere au mot vip~ “ incantation ” I’acception de “ begeistert ” pour 
le seul passage V 68 1. II y a 1^, simplement, un emploi de substantif juxta- 
pose : vip'a girt “ ic chant, k savoir Tincantation ”. De meme tuj- “ elan ” 
signifiera “Fdan du chant ” dans tufa gird V 17 3, non ‘‘ mit kraijj gem 
Liede” ; tan- “duree” vaut comme substantif dans land gifa I 38 iS'II 2 
1 ‘Ta duree du chant ” e’est-a-dire “ un chant comportant une dur^ ^ De 
meme sukid- dans sukfdya vdcase IX 90 6 est lequivalent sous forme'-^e 
juxtapose de? ce qu’est en tatpuru^a suktavdkd-, en bahuvrihi suktdvdc-. 

Su^ma- n’a nulle part le sens de “stark” que lui attribute Grassmann : 
on a cite precedemment la juxtaposition susmmh. . .jdmbhebhih ; supnah. . . 
mddah IX 79 5 “ Tivresse en tant que force” ; su^mdh I 52 4 est un nom 
d’action pluriel sujet, comme on a si sou vent dans le RV., notamment dans 
la categorie des noms en -tl- : utdyah, rdtdyah, abhhtayah, adhimdtih. La 
notion de nom d’action est vaste dans les mantra ; ces notns sont en mesure 
de fonctionner librement comme sujd:s, sans qu’il faille pour autant multi- 
plier les emplois d’agents ou d’adjectifs. Les Marut sont les “ ebranlements ” 
(duciel) dhutayah; parle des “faveurs’ (rdtdyalji) et des “ d^fa- 

veurs” {drdtayah) comme d’entit& personnelles (cf. I 29 4). Les noms- 
racines feminins du type dvU- ntd- druh- etc. sont des “ hostilit6s ” agis- 
santes : la traduction par “ ennemis ” peut etre une oommodit^^ pour nos 
langues, elle* ne r^pond a Tinstauration d'aucune categoric grammaticale dis- 
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tincte. He meme tdpus-, qui est juxtaix)se a aghd- ou h vrjindni “ nial ” 
comme il est compose avec vadhd- dans tdpurvadha-^ “ dont Tarme de mort 
est un feu qui brule”. Le mot aghd- lui-meme est substantif, non adjectif, 
et le compose aghdsmisa- “ dont la parole est le mal ” se trouve resolu 
en aghat.,, sdmsdt I 166 8 (cf. Geldener ad loc.). 

Rtd- n’a pas d’emploi adjectif authentique, du moins dans le RV. ancien 
(cf. Neisser Wdrterb. s. v.) : encore une locution comme rtds kavih VIII 
60 5 {rtdh kavih IX 62 30) avec son-^75 final laisse-t-elle supjxiser un 
semi- compose ""rtaskavi- comparable a rtaspate La locution sardhdya... 
rfhya IV 3 8 n'est pas distincte de sdrdhdm VIII 7 21 et on ne gagne 
aucun avantage a rendre rtena rldrn niyatam IV 3 9 avec Geldner “ die 
durch den Ritus bcstimmte, gesetzmassige (Milch) : il est visible que le 
lait est le rtd- de la vache, comme au vers precedent la troupe des Marut est 
identifiee au rtd-\ Le mot rtd- se prete precisement a la juxtaposition : rdyd 
rttya V 20 4 rtdrg dharumm V 15 2, et cf. dhdrmmi dharune ibid, et X 170 
2, etc. 

Le krdtu-^ “ hcros ” de Grassmann est a eliminer ; le krdtu- est une 
ccrtainc' forme de “ pouvoir ” qui est tantot consideree comme possedfe par 
telle divinite, tantot identifiee a cctte divinite meme, type sd hi krdtuh sd 
rndryah sd sddhuh I 77 3 il est la force, il est le jeune homme, il est le 
bon” (ou - 5^ hi sddhukratuhl), 

Lorsquon a realise rimportance de la juxtaposition, il devient facile 
d'interi>reter les infinitifs datifs apposfe du RV., soit (avec un datif nominal 
sujet et un autre datif regime) indrdya. , .p-^tave mdddya IX 11 8 “pour 
qu’Indra boive le breuvage enivrant.” On voit a quel point il est defectueux 
de parlcr d attraction. Nous sommes en presence d’un type parliculier de 
juxtaix>sition, en situation favorable. On sait que cette juxtaposition est 
attestee non seulement avec les infinitifs caracteris& en -tave (-tavai) -e 
-mane {-vane), mais encore avec les pseudo-infmitifs en -taye {indrdya 
pltdye IX 32 2) et les pseudo-datifs en -adhyai {sdhase sdhadhyai VI 1 1); 

meme on a le genitif appose a finfinitif en -toh fablatif appose a finfi- 
nitif en -ah, Delbruck Ai. Syntax p. 88 et 418 Ludwig Irifinitiv p. 32 
Gaediicke Accusativ p. 253. 

Une autre forme de juxtaposition est celle qu on trouve en phrase com- 
parative : le type sindhur nd k^ddah I 65 6, 66 10, 92 12 II 25 3 ” comme 
le bouillonnement du fleuve ” a ete identifie dfe Bergaigne Mel. Renier p. 93. 
Determin^t et determine sont au meme cas, en foccurrcnce au nominatif. 
Les emplois relevables sont apd tid k^ddah I 180 4 (identique a sindhur nd k^ 
precite, et montrant a quel point il serait vafn de poser comme font certains 
un genitif sing, apdh ; sur I’existence d une flexion sing, de dp- v. Bergaigne 
op. c. p. 96 n. ll Neisser Worterb. s. v.), vdyo nd srenih V 59 7, girir nd 
hhujma I 65 6, ayur pmnah I 66 1, pdyo nd dhenuh I 66 2 (cf. Olden- 
berg), g-dvo ^d vrajdm I 92 4 (mais cf. Oldenberg), nd yuthdm VIII 
46 30 {yutheva pasvdh IV 2 18 V 31 1 VI 19 3, en soi Equivoque, pcsvdh 
pouvant 6tre g6nitif sing, ou accusatif plur., est sans doute a agreger cet 
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ensemble), rdtho nd vdyuh III 49 4, uro nd rdthah IX 94 3 (cf. Oldenberg), 
girdyo fid apah VI 66 11 (contests Oldenberg), suryo cdksuh V 59 3, 
surya ivopadrk IX 54 2 VIII 91 15 : as deux derniers emplois eclairent a 
leur tour d’une part sitro nd samdrk I 66 1 (ou th(k>riquement surah pourrait 
etre le genitif de svdr-), d’autre parti svdr nd jydtih (oh svar pourrait 6gale- 
ment avoir valeur de genitif, Wackernagel III p. 314 ; sur le cas de svar 
drskCf V. Oldenberg Noten I p. 73);enfin usrdiva rdsyah VIII 85, 8, attneva 
vatah I 34 7. II y a la un prcxrede de style auquel certains semblent s’otre 
amuses ; il sufiit de voir Tusage que fait de ces formules Parasara, auteur de I 
65 et 66. et cx)mment il combine ce type avec le groupement substantif + 
epithete, ainsi I 66 >1 avec ray'ir nd dtra nityo nd sunuh^ thkvd nd bhurnih. 

On ne retiendra pas rhyix>these de Geldner Ved. Stud. III. p. 32 qui 
voit dans le juxtapose ahutam Thjjasmidm I 96 3 un avant-coureur des karma- 
diiaraya class, due type sndtcmidipta-. 

Mais un tout autre asj^ect dc juxta[X)sition sc laisse percevoir dans les 
mantra : on forniule au moyen d‘un substantif accompagne d'une epithete ce 
que la syntaxe de la phrase conduirait a formuler au nioyen dun bahuvrihi. 
Le fait a ete note par Wackernagel II p. 288 (repris MacdoneliT Ved. Gr. 
p. 175) qui voit la a juste raison les debris d’un stade pre-compositionnel. Une 
association de mots telle que vardhdm. . .tvesdm rupdm I 114 5 “ le sanglier, 
(sa) forme menagante’' donne Texact equivalent de ce que sera * tvesarupam 
en classique. De meme tvdeam krsnd I 130 8 IX 41 1 “ les hommes a la 
peau noire ”, cite deja par Oldenberg Religion d. Veda p. 154 auquel renvoie 
Schulze Schriften p. 656 n. 2 (moins directement, on a aussi kj^ndni ca 
vdrnam mumm ca I 73 7, cf. krs)idyoni- epithete des dasl - ) ; dlna ddksah 
IV 24 9 “les hommes aux capacites faibles ” (cf. Oldenberg et le bahuvrihi 
dinddaksa-). Sur uruh kdksah VI 45 31, v. Wackernagel et Oldenberg. 

Des faits de ce genre sent certaincment assez nombreux ; il n’est pas 
certain que les poetes vediques ne les aient pas se^ntis cominc une expression 
parfaitement normale, tant est intense dans le RV. le pouvoir “ personnel ” 
des mots abstraits ou des noms d’object. 

Souvent la forme sous laquelle se presentent ces pre-bahuvrihi est un peu 
differente : Tcmplod du groupement substantif + epithete forme une sorte de 
mpture syntaxique : ainsi aru^dstupo rusad asya pdjah - III 29 3 

“ il est ne, ayant une rouge criniere, eclantante est sa forme”. On voit cc 
que gagne en vigueur ce glissement vers Texpression analytique. De meme 
symdsya pak^ harindsya bak'd, (...te) I 163 1 (cf. Kommentar), hiranya- 
srhgo 'yo asya ptda 9, prsadakaso kdnayo nd rdthah I 186 8, mantdm 
anydd rusad asyaptjah I 115 5, suparndm vaste mjgd asya ddntah VI 75 11, 
ruruslr^ny dtho ydsyd dyo mukham 15, pisdhgarupah . . .aindrdh su^inah AV. 
IX 4 22, peut-etre kr^ndm niyanam (hdtayah. , .dwarn ut pat anti) I 164 47, 
cf. dsitavarmh au passage correspondant de TS., et cf. kr^ndydma-. La 
locution hhanyanirnig dyo asya sthum V 62 7 semble bien d’abord faire 
corps avec les pr^dentes (et cf. dyasihunam 8), mais comme lo substantif 
est ie sujet du verbe qui suit, il vaut mieux entendre dyo asya sth&f}d 
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comme.une juxtaposition du type karmadharaya “ sa colonne (faite d’) 
airain'’. 

Cf. encore virmyah krdtuk (mdrah) X 104 10, krdtum nd bhadrdm IV 

10 1, eka7n krdtum VI 9 5, brhdn ksdyah VIII 15 9 (que significativement 
BR. proposait de corriger en * brhdtksaya-. Une expression a part est cdle 
du V. I 108 4 barhir u tistirdiia “ vous a qui on etend le barhis ” : die semble 
avoir decompose maladroitement un * tistirdnabarhis-, qui toutefois ne serait 
guere admissible dans la langue du RV. que sous la forme stir mb ar his- : 
oe n’est pas un hasard si harhir u tistiram precede dans lb texte d une 
part par anajdrih d’autre part par yatdsrucd. 

Toutes les formes qu’on vient de passer en revue attestent a notre avis 
plutot dcs emplois libres de juxtaposes que des composes “ resolus a la 
maniere ou Tentendait Geldner. Des “ resolutions ” authentiques de com- 
poses, il n'y en a qu’un fort petit nombrd dans le RV. II faut naturdlement 
mettre a part le cas des devatadvandva ou rautonomic de chaque membre 
( type dydvd ^ajnaik prihivt VII 53 I, v. les exemplefe chez Wackernagel 

11 p. 151) a ete preserve par sa finale meme et par la coexistence du “ duel 
clliptique ” : mitra ou prihivi, Dans bien des cas, loin d’etre une “ resolu- 
tion ” de dvandva, la forme juxtaposee est plus ancienne que la forme com- 
posee, ainsi dans krdtve ddk^dya I 111 2 et passim (a cote de la relation de 
dependance krdtvd ddksasya III 23 3) a quoi succede krdtuddksau VS., dak- 
^akratu TB. ; analogues Wackernagel II p. 154, 156. 

Hors des dvandva, on a identifie comme composes scindes smas cic 
chepam et ndru ca sdmsam (ndrd vd : le premier membre avait son auto- 
nomic desinentielle et accentuelle, et felement scindant n est qu une particule 
atone qui tendait naturdlement a occuper la seconde place. La resolution est 
done minime. Des cas un peu plus remarquables sont rjur ic chdmsah II 26 1, 
scission d'un bahuvrilii * rjusar/isa-, et droghdya ad vdcase VI 62 9 “ dont 
la parole est trompeuse” (cf. droghavac-). 

II est probable d’autre part que plusieurs noms propres resultent a’une 
scission analogue : pajraya samne VIII 4 17, 6 47 (cf. Oldenberg), rusaio 
vdpsasafj, I 181 8 (id.), jdratah kdrnam X 80 3 (id.), peut-etre varo susamne 
VIII 23 28 et ailleurs (id.) : ceci prdudant aux fantaisies des kavya du type 
daia-purvaratham\ Ragh., hiranyapurvam kasipuju Sis. (et cf. South Ind, 
Inscr. I p. 166 n. 6). 

On trouve encore les formes suivantes : vajra sdyaka X 83 4, 84 6, e’est- 
^-dire **vajrasdyaka “ toi qui as le foudre ix>ur arme de jet ” (cf. sayakam.,. 
vdjram precite) : la correction, qui ne porte que sur le padapiatha, est a vrai 
dire aisee, cf. Oldenberg. 

Mdnaso javesu X 71 8 semble une mauvaise resolution pour mdmjavesu 
“ rapides comme la pensee ” : le glissement a pu dre facilite par le fait que 
le comparatif de manoju- mdnojava{s)- etait normalement mdnaso jdvlydn 
(aucune forme compost n’est attestee lorsque le deniier membre serait un 
adjectif en -(Dydms-). 
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Oldenberg admettrait pour expliquer divt k^dyam III 2 13 X 63 5 un 
emploi adjectif de ksdya- : cet emploi est peu vraisemblable puisqu’il se 
limiterait h. cette locution qui se presente d’autre part sous I’aspect d’un 
bahuvrihi dans diviksayd-, cf. Wackernagel II p. 289. Divt hdyam (cf. 
encore k^dyo div'i VIII 64 4 diviksU- X 92 12 divt k^dymitd VII 64 1) re- 
presente la scission de divik^ayd-. Dans le cas de div6 nd sddmamakhasam 
I 18 9 divt sddmabarhisah I 52 4 (cf. Oldenberg) “ayant pour makhd- on 
bar his- un siege celeste ou ce qui devrait etre un premier membre de com- 
pose {divi) demeure hors de la composition, on s’achcmine vers Ics cas dc 
rection exterieure, presque tous post-rgvediques, amplement decrits chez 
Wackernagel II p. 31. Sur diva a pr^thaydjvme V 54 1, liras aid aryaya 
V 75 7, V. Oldenberg (sur ce dernier ex. aussi Thieme Fremdling p. 85). 

Tantot supposant une composition deja faite, tantot et plus souvcnt prece- 
dant le sta de compositionnel, les formes du RV. sont en lout cas les prtV 
curseurs des ph^omenes de resolution que M. Helmer Smith a notes en 
pali sous la designation imagee de split-compound (Critical Diet. I p. XXVI 
BSL. XXXIII p. 172 n. 1). Les textes bouddhiques en skt mixt^: en abondent ; 
nous fondant sur les notes de Weller Zum Lalitav. nous trouvons- ce 
texte u^tidni samsparsdni (gdtrdni) 17 13 {sltasamsparsa 14), khlidamyarn 
bhojantya?7i dsvddmiiydkalpikdndm 2 22 (cf. 58 5, 123 17) ; mise a Texterieur 
dune epithete se rapportant ^ un premier membre de compose 127 5, 256 1 ; 
resolution dans des expressions contenant des noms de nombre 31 10, 61 19 
(cf. 63 1), 84 1 et 7 ; cf. enfin 429 8 et 13. D’ailleurs Tadjectivation des noms 
des dizaines, de cent et de mille dans toute la tradition skte (type vimsatya 
. ,,hdribhih RV. II 18 5 et avec egalisation de nombre safa purali I 53 8, 
Wackernagel III p. 362, 373) est un phenomene qui s’explique en fonction 
de la tendance generale a la juxtaposition. 

Pour le MhVu, Weller p. 14 renvoie a I 3 12 (cf. la note de Senary), 
29 3 (note), 31 12 (ou Senary revoie encore a 199 7). 60 14 (note) et jiassim. 
Les expressions du Lai. que Senary cite I p. 396, jnahdpadtno yalhodbhavah 
et gafigd yathd vdlikd sont identiques au type sindhur nd k^odah du RV. 
Cf. encore Senary I p. 466, 499 etc. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 

By 

D. B. DISKALKAR, Poona. 

UNA 

No. 107] v.s. 1652. [12-11-1595. 

The following inscription is found in one of the deris in the Shahabag 
at Una, the principal town of a mahal of the same name in Junagadh State. 
It measures VA" by T-l" and is in a good condition. 

The inscriptign opens with the date, Wednesday, the fifth day of the 
dark half of Kartika of v.s. 1652. It then mentions that the Emperor Akbar, 
hearing of the great fame of the Jagadguru, the Jain Acarya Hiravijayasuri, 
invited him to pelhi and received him with great respect. After listening to 
his futures on Jain religion he presented him with a collection of books and 
issued the*following edict : No one should fish in the tank called ‘ Damar *. 
For six months in a year animals should not be killed. The tax levied on 
each individual {per capita tmmdivero Guj.) on the Satrunjaya hill is dis- 
continued for ever. The fhijhia tax is repealed. In the whole empire the 
property of a deceased (without an heir) should not be confiscated to the 
crown. Imprisonment should always be avoided (as far as possible). Truth 
and other virtues should be inculcated in the minds of all the people.” There- 
upon Hiravijaycsuri made a pilgrimage to the Satrunjaya along with the 
whole Sangha, and left his etheral body on the eleventh day of the bright 
half of Bhadarava (of v.s. 1651). Megha caused his footsteps to be set up 
in a Deri, the consecration ceremony of which was performed by Vijayasena- 
suri, on the date mentioned at the beginning i.e., in v.s. 1652. 

In tlie reception given to Hiravijayasuri by the Mughal Emperor Akbar 
the Jainas seem to have considered too great an honour to their religion. For 
in a number of inscriptions of this period, wherever the name of Hiravijaya- 
suri occurs this fact is recorded with a special pride. 

Text 

1 II (A* II ^ ^ ^ 5[^ ] 

4 vri^; 

7 ^ 


‘ Continued from p. 210 of Vol. III. 
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^ acft^ [ ii^ ? ] 

qmr snd^Wrai 

( ? ) =5r5PMRi: >Trf^: ^ftcn 

JTPit ciqm^tjrf^Rit: »t- 

3ft 1 ^f^q 55 ^Wi art 1 

f%5rjpifiJl 3Tf I ?^t^W%wrieIfiT; st^i ¥Io3r3!%: <|^[wrf^ 

t »Tt3 >1 q<fr>i<ji'l3wi g*t ¥R3 11 


SATUfJJAYA 

No. 108] V. s. 1652 [1595 

This inscription is engraved round a pair of padukas in a small temple 
to the west of Adisvara BhagavM temple. It was once edited by Dr. Buhler 
in the Epi. Ind. Vol. II, p. 59 (No. XIII). 

Text 

aff ^ iTirf ^ ^ 

»TJl^f4!4q^d^T^^lcflJTnarf^^f^aflJI3ftf%3TTi^;R;T(=a51^5RT 

a^f ^ niJiHr 

?rf ^5ia3r% f^rarnr srirf^tfmrrilrjaiar'Jir ^ g 

^ »Ti? ?fif^>wi«rRr ^rafirsaiwianif 

ariJFr: ^ 3^fjy;5riT sm 

I jrlNP^rra irff^^apiri^wi'JFf: 4 
-fSrwri' ?f-a<»mi^ u «t. . . 

443 II ?ft: II 

HAMPAR 

No. 109] V.S. 1656. (4-2-1599. 

Hampur is a small village in the Rajasitapur mahal of the Dhrangdhra 
State. In the temple of Bhida Bhanjana Mahadeva to the east of an old 
well, the following inscription is found engraved below the inscription 
of V.S. 1588 noted above The inscribed portion measures 2' -5" in length and 
6" in breadth. 

It records that UmSbai and her sons belonging to the Solanki family 
caused the temple of Siva in Hampar to be built on Sunday, the fifth day of 
the dark half of Magha in v.s. 1656 when Maharaijia Candrasenji was 
ruling (at Halvad). 

Though the wording of the record shows that the temple .was built 
(newly) it was in fact repaired by the lady. For just above this are two 
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records of v.s. 1588 which speak of the repairs of the temple in that year. It 
seems therefore that the temple was once more repaired in v.s. 1655 by 
Umabai. 

Text 

3 I ^ ^55^1 TRT 51^ ^ ^T«n t^n ?Tsn 55I5 !t 

4 >41: 


DHRANGDHRA 

No. 110] V.S. 1657. [28-4-1601. 

This inscription is inscribed on a stone slab bearing the representations 
of the sun and the moon above the inscribed portion. It is preserved in the 
Huzur Office at Dhrangdhm. The inscription measures in height and 
13" in breadth and is broken in two parts in the fifth line. It records that 
on Tuesday tbe 5th of the bright half of Vai^akha of v.s. 1657 the king (of 
Dhtangdhra) granted 95 acres of land in the village Pimariyddi to one 
Pragji of the Nanduvana family at the suggestion of Rao Bharmalji. 

The king Rao Bharmalji is probably the Cutch king of the name who 
ruled from v.s. 16424688. But his relation with the Zala king is not exactly 


known. 

2 it1% 

3 ^ Jifanin 4] 

4 ^ 3^ 

5 ^ 

6 sn 3Tr 

7 'ft tftn sn 

8 a 3Tlfft 3TT 

9 <ft anfft m 

10 rl 

11 ? ^Fl anfft 3Tri^ 

1 2 # ^ft^arsft arrft 


Text 


KONDHA 

No. Ill] v.s. 1663. [1-5-1607. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab built in a niche of the Kon- 
(JheSvara Mahadeva temple to the east of the village Kondha at a distance 
of fourteen miles to the south-west of Dhi^gdhra. 

The inscription, which is very useful for the history of the Zala rulers of 
Zalfivad' opens with the date, Thursday, the fifteenth day of the bright half 
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of VaiSakha of v.s. 1663 or Saka 1529. Then after an invocation to Gai^esa, 
the goddess of speech and the ancient preceptors, the poet goes on to describe 
the Zalla i.e., Zala family. The first king mentioned is Rajnamalla, from 
whom by his wife Liladevi, i§atru.^ya was bom. His son by his wife MJnala- 
devi was Jita. The latter’s son was Raijavira, whose son was Bhima. The 
latter had by his wife Primaladevi a son named Vagha, whose son was 
Riajadhara. Rajadhara’s son by his wife Ahikaradevi was Raija, i.e. Ramga. 
R^a’s son was Varasirhha, who by his wife Amrtadevi had a son named 
Bhima. The latter by his wife Kasmiradevi had a son named Udayasirhha, 
whose son by liladevi was Kalyatia. In the reign of this king, who belonged 
to the Zala family, which was one of the thirty-six royal families, Kasmirdevi, 
wife of Maharana Bhima, (and grandmother of the king Kalyanji), caused 
the temple of Kuhun<Jhesvara Mahadeva to be built in the year 1663 of the 
Vikrama era. Kasmirdevi was also called Vihinabai and was the daughter 
of the Jadeja king Muhufa, son of Meheramana and grandson of 
Raijamalla. 

The Halvad inscription of v.s. 1583 published above gives, the genealogy 
of the mlers of Z^vad from Rai>malla to R^igade, together with the names 
of their queens. This inscription gives the same genealogy. But after the 
king Rai}iga names of four successive mlers are given, who are not found in 
the main line which was continued with the king Mmasimhaji, the son of 
Raoiga by his wife Kalyanadevi. This inscription thus shows that Ramga 
had another son named Varasirhha from whom another line ran in which 
Kaly^ji was bom. The mler in the main line at the time of this inscrip- 
tion was Candrasiihhaji, whose name is not mentioned in this record pro- 
bably because Kalyanji was more or less an independent mler. 

The name Kuhundhesvara of the Mahadeva seems to have been given 
after the name Kon<}ha of the village, where the inscription was found, or 
it may be that the village was called Kondha after the name of the Mah^eva. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


erf JR: ii n 

^ )in^ 

g¥Ji:TO[*iirR] i ii "i ii 

ii ^ ii 

II [^ ? ] 

qT?[3»JT: I f55% [ »n II ^ II f5RI... 

. . 

II V II jjjtijefrM ^ i gnr- 

^ II 'Ml ?r>i 
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8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
.15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


gg% HrITOT'H: ^fPlTT tF^ 

11 % II sfl« 59 ^oMi aflTPi^ ciraiPFI: . . . 

#i: II jrti^ 511^^0% 5Ti^iFi: f5rft^3[u 

II Sf% ^ *T«n?-- ( I ) 

5^1^11 Jf ^tft^T3RT^ II c II i:oiTfir<TRT?R^t 

11 31^ »i? sf^ sg 4 ?n%. . . sifnr 

II II 

Ml^qpiir m: gjiragqwfSl: II ^iFf 3IT?I3ri^ %l^% 5 - 

^ I %^r sfftI 

cl^ 3FTf% m- ? in o ll W?5t§flJlt5rtiT5^|FT: T ... 

#; in 'I 11 frf5TFI%q: I 

JT^ iTfltprcSiti^^q SEIKl^rfloTf 

5 : in 3 11 g-T m 1 

3 R 5 ^g 7 r^ in ni I 

II sFpfl^igs^ ?Tlf^^Fn?iiRgT*i=^^ in'»' 11 ^nr- 


II ^ 

gr^... 

-53g?[rt...H 


11 'i'A 11 q 3 gjrf 55 - 


11 n II 




^cf <7t . . . rflrT% II 


II >J\: II 


JAMNAGAR 

No. 112] v.s. 1666. [18-4-1610. 

This inscriptioin is found in the Nageshvara temple at Jamnagar. 

It records that Nakubai, wife of Kunma Sri Jasavantsimhji, son of 
Maharaja Jam Sri Satru§alyaji made a grant of four ' par ajas’il) of land 
in the village Galapadar to the temple of NageSvara on the fifth day of the 
bright half of Vai§akha in v.s. 1666. The land was purchased from Mak- 
varja Mahia for 1680 ‘ Mahamudi ’ coins. 

Another inscription dated v.s. 1670 Vaisakha Sud 11 Bhauma found in 
the same place states that ‘Bai Nakubai purchased some more lands and 
bestowed them upon the Nage^vara temple. A third inscription dated 
v.s. 1670 Magasir Sudi 2 Gurau says that a dm was biult there by 
Damodar Gora for 520 koris. 
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Text 

1 ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ gt[ 5n ]T ^ HTfRIsTI ??t5iiq 

2 ^ f»TiT rfkl^ ( ? ) ^ 

3 vTRi! ^ sn^ sf^ ^ qrrir ( ? ) 

4 v JTl% anift 3 th?f3t^^ 3TPtI 

5 ^ ^3Tl5t *nfir 5I^F^ §31^: II 

6 ^ TTsi^flr ^muf^ 

7 ^TCT f[R 'F?! I *I^3TM fIftsiHt ^=girft 

8 »nTRr ^f«T 'wkr 

9 . . . ^ aiFTt Fsff: II 

GALA 

No. 113] V.S. 1668. (23-2-1612. 

Gala is a village at a distance of eight miles to the east froin Dhrangdhra. 
In a niche in the left hand wall of the Jain temple there is fixed a stone* slab 
containing the following inscription. The stone is broken into two pieces but 
the loss caused thereby is very little. The writing portion measures 15J" by 

IIM". 

The record opens with an invocation to Sarvajha, which shows that it is 
a Jain record. Then the date is given which is the second day of the bright 
half of Phi^guna of v.s. 1668 or Saka 15 [33]. Then the name of the emperor 
of Delhi, whose name is missing but who must be Jehangir, also called Salim 
as in the next inscription, is given followed by the name Candrasenji who 
was evidently the Zala ruler of ZalavatJ. Then follows a succession list of 
Jain Acaryas, which is thus — Sudharmasvami — Anandavimalasuri — Vijaya- 
senasuri — Hiravijayasuri, (who was honoured with the epithet Jagadguru by 
the Emperor Akbar), Vijayasenasuri. Under instructions from this last Acarya 
Meheta Dharmadasa and his brothers, residents of the town Gala in Zala- 
vad, and belonging to the Srimali community and Vfiddha Sakh^ caused 
the temple of PSi^vanatha to be built, on the abovementioned date. 

Though Gala is an insignificant village now there is no doubt that it was 
once a flourishing town even upto the time of the present inscription. For 
an inscription of v.s. 1193 belonging to the reign of the powerful Caulukya 
sovereign Siddharaja Jaisiriiha and two inscriptions of v.s. 1201 and 1249 of 
Kumarapala and Bhima II respectively are found in a ruined temple outside 
the village. (See JBBRAS, XXV. p. 322 and Poona Orientalist Vol. I, 
p. 40 and Vol. II, p. 44). 


Text 

1 ...I ^]: II ^ I'A 
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^. . . [ a ]?iT^; I «Ttipa^ra]^^[«if]f^nT5rq| rRijTt 

TRrait >>ftsi q ; 5sn:a<Ti ?sf] ^ 

[ #d%^]a^?ftTft^^¥n3Tn-»RR^ 

. . . »TPiT gri lio ¥fPTT gg g. aral gpn ggig^ 

. . . g gF#^g grgr grgr^ g. gj%g 555 g. ^ gpfr ^tgwi^ 1 

. . . grf 555 gr^j I go grgi ag 

'. — % aftgR^%g g. 3 Tg|giJgT gtap^argig; ^ite: 

^ftgtgpftgggtfgggtgg itaa] II 

5T:gPw'5g 55^1 mm 11 


DADAR 


No. 114] v.s, 1669. [12-2-1613. 

» 

This* inscription is found in a Siva temple in the village, Dadar, under 
NavMagar State. It measures 2'-!" by 9". 

It opens with the date, Friday, the third day of the bright half of 
Phalguna in v.s. 1669 and refers to the rule of the emperor Salim Shah and 
of his feudatory ( Mahamandlika ) Jam Satrusalyaji. On this date Sadaiiva, 
son of Thakur Khima and his wife Karamade caused a Siva temple to be 
built. 

Text 


1 %fth5t^g gg: [ !>!= ] ^ 

2 gg TTgggl^ 

3 9^ grffgl IFglg^ 

5 TnHTi¥^ 

7 5nJTSft 

8 II gggrnifFfr 

9 g itlisfey gtg $19) 

10 T ^gr gi^ gi" ^ 

1 1 ' gi^ g?g gg ggigfl 

12 g Rgig fgfg [ ] 

13 5io I gqn git3i^ gio 

14 [f ]gl^ I 9[Ri $!<» g [gi] 

15 $r«> I I gRir 

16 gg gifr^ II ggi 


Or perhaps Jehangir. 
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17 #5rsRn?ra[. 

19 5Fff 

20 

21 I 

GOGHA 

No. 115] v.s. 1672. (18-1-1616. 

This inscription is found in the Kalika temple, in the western part of 
the port Gogha. 

It records the building of the Kalika temple on Thursday, the tenth of 
the bright half of Magha in v.s. 1672 or Saka 1537 by Kuld, wife of Soni 
Haridasa, son of Veja, in the time of the emperor Selirnshaha Bamarjx and 
of the Pancakula in the port Gogha, consisting of Vazir Kasamkhan, his 
ThanSdara Thakur Uddhavadas, Kaji Shah Muhammad, Girasia Akherajji, 
Desai Somaji, Vadhelia Hamir, Vyavahari Visa Kalyanji and Thakur Virji, 
Dhruva Premji and Haraji, etc. The lady also made regular arrangements 
for the permanent administration of the temple. 

Text 

2 awd: II qigrai? 

3 siwpji^i g 31^ ^ 

6 ^rt iri qftrsft 

7 qrrtqi %ir cr«n zw cT«n 

8 fusft q%T- 

9 q II ^ qrf 3TIBqf5frai% JR- 

10 qr^uiFiRtr^iimi 

11 ^ *1 » srq 

12 ^4 #ft dgd i^Ri dH w inf 

13 3t 4 sTRnq ^ timi Eri| fvm tM 

14 ^RTsiRi #fl qhwr 3Tf^ arai^ ^ qr%t ^ ii 

15 o s ytef^Rjid qdq^Rwrif ii srftiK awr^ w 

16 K qrqw; ll >^?Ft 11 

17 qkURfk sqRT ^^tgrlJJ^qi II II 

18 sr^imKiT^ ^ eiRrffliKifdsri^iii rrfttiq, smnf^ 

19 riqi ^ qqi 3Tiqi^ 

20 wlf%qRqrT ? m 3r?ltrr ^ d ^513(1 

21 «ft ?fl II 

22 Jir^ 4 #fr ^ 
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VARTEJ 

No. 116 ] V.S. 1674 . [ 25 - 10 - 1617 . 

This inscription is engraved on a palio lying near the Darbargadh at 
Vartej near Bhavnagar. The insaibed portion measures 12" by 8". 

The object of the inscription is to record the death of a Sati belonging to 
the Kajjdolia Brahmaija community on Saturday, the first day of the bright 
half of Kartika in v.s. 1674 or Saka 1539. In the eighth line of the record 
the name of Rawal Dhunaji seems to be engraved. He granted a sum of 
rupees for raising a memorial stone and a 4eri over it in honour of the 
Brahmin lady. 

Dhuhaji was son of Visoji, the Gohd chief of Sihor to whose family 
the Maharaja of Bhavnagar belongs. Dhunaji was killed in a fight with 
the Kathis in 1619 a.d. 

This inscription was formerly published on p. 165 of the Pkt. and Skt. 
InscTp. of Kathiawad. 

* Text 

m 

2 ^ 5n% 

5 ^ Ml ^. ..^ 

7 ^ 3^1 

8 [=^] [?T3Tt55I ^ 

10 


SATRUNJAYA 

No. 117] V. s. 1675 [7-4-1619. 

This inscription is engraved on the north wall of a temple near the 
Hathipola in the Vimalavasahi Junk. It was once edited by Dr. Buhler in 
the Epi. Ind. Vol. II, p. 64 (No. XXI). 


Text 


1. 

2 

3 

4 . 


3fl I 51 I 51 JT j%H: 

II 1 ^ 

^ cf^ 511 % I I 31 ^%WT- 

^ I ^rsrr 
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5 I 3155^^ i 'a gwi ?TtH?l41Wfrg^^Pl^qori:| 

^aTxr55iMr 

6 cft^n I ^ 5!?T?'T^ife3II: I 

7 I 's I ^'TT^mrqjJT: 1 c 

8 t^SWifw: 1 ?TfJT^ TPE^P???! ^ 5 : II ^ ^5^3111. 

I a'?Ti!:«i- 

9 3rjrfei'Rq<?i; i »TiwiTR?jjf5^s»^ 

niriRm; II ^ 

10 I firam^TI; ^fWcT: I cTc#- 

^?frg?ra-5Tl '^iHU%€ - 

1 1 Rwi; 3r4^- 1 531; I 1 ^ 'rfRT5^ig»iR ^i^M%<i'?!if^- 

ijqw; I 

12 ??R5ii ST^fi^BTFTtil^; I 'IX rl^: f^^gUTI rT^: I 3^?W 

13 1 T'A SP^^MWISST =5riJJ,?T3?5^f^ I ^^1%JTRR 

JTC^^; I 'i ^ 

14 ^4^ tf?Ti:4r SRF: I snjj^ %ftwl:rrR#T?ft'T?#p;T: I STcT: 

Tt ?frf|5r?JTR 

^Rnrr nni^ 

16 Tifr n <: 5rrH^7^TTH>5rr?5g4ii3fij|gr^^ 1 Jif5i>4t^^JTFp4t<Rii%^ ?r^d 1 1 »> 

ir|?5r 

]7 iTH^i ^5rTMf^ I cTt'T^n^r I 4ru?=?iRf3m55^ 1 3«> 

^■5141 I <cJI»NHf 

18 g3im^ 1 5rff'Ti5!fTqBi^('Ji;i^iw^->i3if: i '<1 ^ ^5fpT4=!n I 

19 'T?i4'r-f??r snrR^ri^i 33 ingTU^reR 3*^ i JTivT^r#Tq^% I 

20 I 3X ?R5IT%i3I5T I ^FTT =^pTl3I 1 f|^: Slf^ pH I 

sRrfern: I 3x I jnrq' I 

21 gJIH3r?p53T I 'fJ'BcitCQiitcl I NlJTsqJTuRs^nft 31311?; | 3^ gRI- 

22 1 #fs3i!^ = 3315 %: I %35RPT5?4t^l35Tf%; ^Wts%T; I 3 ^ gini?.! 

3irt^ir 

q?if%|wrs?Tft JfT^sr-fRqrR i 3g*icft3oi: ssftmq^ 1 grai?; %' <a^ : l 3'» *f 

?|r »lf^: 31 


23 
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24 I I 3%%; 1 t^SSifetr 1 ^ 

TRt?f m 

25 wri^: I s#n: ^Tt^rag^stfrui: I 

SATRUNJAYA 

No. 118] V. s. 1675 116-4-1619. 

This inscription is engraved on the round padukas in a small temple in 
the north-west of the Kharataravasi Tunk. It was once edited by Dr. Buhler 
in the Epi. Jnd. Vol. II, p. 60 (No. XV). 

Text 

g infsTT gRi S^i 

SRUTl^ 

g^RrJT gPlt 3 ^ gtPTfiT ^7T5ft%Jr 

35T snt 3Tftjfg?3gigTtoR:q^%^ 

5ErR% ^ II 3^R- 

II 


MATHAK 

No. 119] v.s. 1677. [4-1-1621. 

This inscription is engraved on one of the tw'O palids standing in a deri 
situated in the north-west boundary of the village Mathak in the Caradva 
malial of the Dhrangdhra State. The inscribed portion measures 16" by 

14H". 

It records the death of Kumara Sri Bhcjardjaji, son of Maharana Sri 
Candrasenji and his queen Bhagatdbai coming from the Paramdra family, on 
Thursday the seventh tithi of the dark half of Pau§a in v.s. 1677 or iSaka 
1542. Thereupon Bhdjardja's wife named Vhalibai, daughter of Cavda 
Ratanji /md his wife Kanakabai, became a Sati. 

Kathiawad Gazetteer (p. 426) gives names of only six sons of Maha- 
ran& Candrasenji, but this inscription states that he had a seventh son by 
his wife bom in the Paramara family. Bhojardja died in the lifetime of his 
father. 


* There are six more inscriptions engraved on different places on the hill whiA 
are of the same date, refer to the rule of Akbar and record the same kind of Jain 
endowments. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
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Text 


C vs\5 


fn^ftiWTtwru 

Ji II jitirN %Tlgic^vr5iV4 
SFI Wi'm tKill 

^ ^r| ?Tt¥praient ^^4 
m ?3U: WlfltSRRT 44 
#F aiHi =4r3ft^ 

^'lul ^rrat 41? #FPS4lt 
4^4 541 4r4l4t 
t 4ifmiR 4 


VANKANER 

No. 120] v.s. 1679. [31-3-1623. 

This inscription is engraved on one of the two polios standing side by 
side near the temple of Mahalaksmi in Vankaner. The riglit hand palia, 
which contains this inscription, has a male figure evidently of Rapa Sartanji, 
whose death is recorded therein, and the left hand palia has the female figure, 
evidently of the queen. 

It records the death of Mahakumlra Sri Sultanji (Sartanji), son of 
Mahakumara Sri Prithvirdjp, son Maharapa Sri Candrasenji, son of Maha- 
r^a Sri Raisitnhji, son of Maharana Sri Mmji, on Monday, the 10th day 
of the bright half of Caitra in v.s. 1679 or Saka 1545. Thereupon Maha- 
kumara Saratanji’s wife named Prapavatibai, daughter of the RSthod king 
Kalyapamalla, son of Narayapdasa, of Idargatjh, became a Salt. 

This inscription is important as it records the death of Sultanji, founder 
of the ruling family of Vankaner, Manji, Raisirhhji and Candrasenji were the 
rulers in the main line of the Z^s ruling at Halvad. Candrasenji’s son 
Prithvirajji by his queen from Bhadli, was the rightful heir to the throne 
being the eldest. But his step brothers Askaranji and Amarasirhhji desirous 
of supplanting him called in the aid of the Ahmedabad Subadar and im- 
prisoned Prthviraj. He was taken to Ahmedabad, where he died. His son 
Sultanji with the aid of the Jam conquered the paragana of Vankaner from 
the Mahias and Babrias and founded the line. In 1623 a.d. when he was 
starting for Idar to fetch his wife he was attacked by the Halvad force, and 
was slain fighting valiantly. 
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Kalyaijamalla, the father-in-law of Sultanji was the fourth son of Nara- 
yandas, who succeeded Arjundas (xi the Gadi of Idar. 

Text 

3 511% 5R^I^ 

4 [n]^ fliiurtn 

5 [ ]a^ urafrw i ° ^ 

6 iTfKFP'^t 

7 ?pn[NrjfT§^ 

8 JT^3T?>ftsraKr3ISftg 

9 dgflfSTTtft^KcnfTift. . . 

10 ...i^3tJTcI gPRir II gf4f 

11 >415110114^ 

12 ^ 

1 3 ; TFi q pi g [T ^^ 1^ 5d 

15 ?Tf g^gi^i^l’ ?nf^ 

16 *1^ I *r3W ?I3T ws 

17 5ft^ ^ rf«n »i5id:i: ^ ^ 

KALAVAD 

No. 121] V. s. 1682. [20-9-1625. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the Siva temple near 
the Sitala Mata’s temple in Kajavad, which is a walled town in the Navanagar 
State at a distance of 28 miles to the south-east of Jamnagar. The inscribed 
portion measures 17i" by lOi". 

It opens with the date; viz. Tuesday, the 14th day of the dark half of 
Bhadiapada in v.s. 1682 or Saka 1547 and refers to the victorious rule 
of Mahajdm Ldkhaji bom of the Yadu family and of Jdm^ Vibhaji, the 
brother, and heir apparent of the former, when a Brahmapa Upadyaya named 
V a(am bdonging to the Nandvaiia community caused to be made, m com- 
pany with several members of his family, a temple of Siva and Vi^pu and 
one of Hanuman the god of celebates. The insaiption then gives a ver^ 
wishing long life to the temples, followed by the date expressed agarn in 
worda 

As we know that Ranmalji succeeded Jam Lakhaji (see p. _57() d 
Kathiawad Gazetteer) to the gadi the mention in our inscription of LakhSji’s 
brother J&m 'ViWi&ji as his heir apparent is to be considered merely as a 
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formal way of speaking that the king was looking after the State business 
in consultaticm with his brother. 


Text 

1 ii ^ 1 5 ^ ^ ^ ini% 

'i'AVvj 3 

3 ?TO?gTft uEl 'A's TEiin^r 

4 ^5itg:^Tnr3rtJi«ft55T^r3fti%5T3u^ srr^r fiircq^ 

5 OTP='3iRiNt^ Nt^siJir cTFT *rpif 

^nt Tcrr ^egri ^ 

6 ’ii ri«n ^i ^it ^ cT«rr 'ftfim 

7 ?T ^sp a^'l3[ra ^rafSr arfisr 

8 ^ pm n 1 srai^ w ,fp 

9 f^tmrr =ppii Tifii ii NtiNtpjft5r^3P>. iwr^ip^ g^r^ ’ll 

10 ip PP§ I gp^ 4-4u^ht(t5TP?g II NR?5 ii fi?Nn: 'i 

1 1 snpi^ pw ( 1 ) II pp.55piftp4fp: pflar mi n?f^T<?f%l5srft<iiid 

12 mHPggspp <p1f|P5fpf^ Pimpr ^ iPiiPP ii t ii ^ 

13 fn^ ptcP ftp pf^pppfft sntt ii 

14 #i P^iPPifP p § 11 % f^«r^ ?;i3p^ smi p ftmp gpip 

15 §Pi^<fWUIIMl f^: II g II P§IPR>-I?PPRP PlPimP P 

16 ^f^pi II pf t sipicpp Pi PTP PFr?#pT II ^ II 

KUA 

No 122) V. s. 1682 [ 26-11-1625 

This inscription is taken from one of the pdlids standing in a line 
in the compound of the Siva mandir, which is behind the masjid in the 
town Kua, also called Kankavti in the Dhrangdhia State. 

It records the death in a fight while protecting cows, of Zala Gopalji, 
son of Suraji, son of Laktraji on Saturday, the seventh day of the bright half 
of Magasar in v.s. 1682. The deceased was only a Girasia of the ruling 
family of the Zalas of Dhrangdhia. 

Text 

#rp Pinm 

^ ?i^ 'PlssiPiPl 

p ipsfi ^ pi 

61 p 1 Pifi^ i%3n 
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SATRUNJAYA 

No. 123,1 V.S. 1683. [30-1-1626 

This inscription is fixed in a niche in a temple in the Vimalavash Tuahik 
on the left hand between the Vaghanapola and Hathi-poja. It was first 
edited by Dr. Buhler in the Epi. Ind., Vol. II, p. 68 (No. XXVIII). 


Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 


JW: I sff I i#Tr-;?jR 'A 

3lt Jiff. I IT3WFC I 


^ 19t^ I 




5 f^'T; ^ ii i i wiq: 

an^H- 

■ 6 arrsfitcT^; g%lt4#EtSS2nT: sn#Pit I 

[^1 

7 3RIr!lit nprqf^: 1 3 4: 

Trft;... 

8 ai I ^ =a^s^^a?ftrrTl5i: I ^1% ?o?Tr^«n[^ 

5Fr[4R] 

9 snf=aRti^ ^150 1 ?T ?Tr^r 4tf5iHi«r: I \ 

=4?=aP5* 

1 0 I a^=?d l ^c4 ^] 

1 1 5® wng^'Tt^: I ?T ?fTc^dT I if ^ 

^^taT5TRR 

12 1 3T5M (ftcTiq^ I 4?«IR [g ] 

13 [^9194^:^ i ii ^... 

^ ci^ fnfi gf^ 5 r!^ 

|jft(%Jmi^^0TfeR: 9;ifeT: I 


HALVAD 

No. 124]' V. s. 1683. [11-5-1626 

This inscription is copied from a pillar of a deri to the east of the 
Bhavani Mata’s temple in Halvad. 

The inscription records that Maharapa Candrasenji, son of Maharaij.a 
Raisimhji, and grandson of Mahararja Manji died on Thursday, the tenth of 

• The jain Pattavali is given in the intervening lines. 
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the dark half of Vateakha in v.s. 1683 and a deri in his honour was built by 
Mahgr^g Amarasimhji. 

The rulers mentioned in the record belong to the Zala family of Halvad. 

Text 

1 ^ ^ 

2 lo u 

3 ?5TRR JTfRt 

4 IT 

5 iTrfKm=^ 

6 ^ 

8 'TWI ^ 

9 NtSTRi: 

10 

11 ^nrsftsr 

12 


{To be Continued), 



I>OST-VYASARAYA COMMENTATORS (NON-POLEMICAL) 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA, Annamalainagar. 

1. — Raghuti'ama Tirtha (1557-96) 

We turn now to the host of influential commentators, who have, in their 
own way, contributed to the growth and spread of the Dvaita Ved^ta and 
its literature. Their number is much greater as already observed, than that 
of the polemical writers noticed in the preceding section. While the latter 
worked so hard to .make Dvaita Vedianta known as a powerful limb of Indian 
Philosophy, the commentators now to be mentioned played an equally valuable 
part in making the works of Madhva and his early followers, better known 
and understood ^within the fold of the Acarya and kindling popular interest 
therein by writing lucid commentaries and glosses on the works of their 
predecessors' and rendering them less tiresome and more easily assimilable. 
One such early writer was Raghuttama Tiitha. 

Raghuttama is one of the honoured Saints of the Madhva calendar. 
Nothing is knowm about his parentage or early life, save that he was recruited 
to the Sanny^a-asrama directly from his Brahmacaryasrama. He succeeded 
to the Pontificate of the Uttaradi Mutt in 1557-8, which he occupied for thirty- 
nine years till his death in the cyclic year of Manmatha. He was thus a 
close contem{ 3 orary of Vijayindra and Vadiraja. He was obviously a Kan- 
nada-speaking Desastha^ -Brahman of Bombay-Kamatak and possibly a native 
of the Bijapur district. 

Raghuttama is said to have studied for some years after his ordination 
under a learned Pundit of the name of Varadaiajacarya^ at Manur.^ The 


1. I use the term “ Desastha” in its true, original and only correct sense of an 
inhabitant of the Desh as opposed to the Konkau — in which sense it is invariably 
used and understood in the Bombay Presidency — whence it came to the South. It 
has absolutely no linguistic comwiation but only a geographical one. There is thus 
no justification for the loose and altogether vicious use of the term in the Madras 
Province now, to denote only a Mahratti speaking person. This was due originally 
to shc^er ignorance of facts which has lately developed into a desire to monopolise 
the term, on the part especially of most of those Madhva Brahmins who now speaK 
a debased Mahratti in the South but whose original mother-tongue at the time of 
their migration from the North (in the 17-18th centuries) was demonstrably Kan- 
nada. From Raghuttama down to present Pontiff Satyadhyana Tirtha, the^ Svamis 
of the Uttaradi Mutt have without exception been recruited from the Kannada- 
speaking “ Desasth Brahmin families of Bombay-Karnatak. 

2. This Pundit was the first of the Adya family of scliolars, whose descendants 
now enjoy “first honours" at the Uttaradi Mutt. For the works attributed to 

Varadacharya see Appendix III. . » u j 

3. A village on tlie southern bank of the Bhima river, on the Nizam s border 
of the In<li taluq of the Bijapur district, which I was able to visit on 11-1-38. 
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Pundit’s treatment of his disciple seems to have terminated the studies rather 

abruptly. 

Tradition ascribes to Raghuttama certain innovations in the Mutt routine 
and additions to Pontifical paraphernalia. He seems to have spent the latter 
part of his life at his Mutt on the S. Pennar at Tirukoilur (South Arcot Dt.) 
where he passed away and where his mortal remains lie entombed. To this 
day special reverence is paid to his memory and hundreds visit his tomb at 
Tirukoilur. He was a scholar of great weight and taught many disciples 
among whom were (1) Ramacarya, the author of the Tarmgini and (2) 
Vede^ Bhik§u a prolific commentator. 

Works. 

Raghuttama’s works are seven in number. They are all of them extant 
though only two have so far been printed. They are all in the nature of com- 
mentaries on the earlier works of the system. “ Bhava-bodha " is the general 
title of a majority of his works and Raghuttama himself js usually called 
“ Bhavabodhacarya ’’ or “ Bhavabodhakara.” 

( 1 ) Vi^nutattvanirnaya-Tikd-Bhavabodha (m) 

This (Mysore O. L. C. 1906) is Raghuttama’s gloss on the VTN-conimen- 
tary of Jayatirtha, in about 1200 granthas. The author quotes from the 
Pramdna Paddhati of Jayatirtha and culls pratikas regularly from the original 
commentary of Jayatirtha, 

(2) Tattvaprakdsikd-Bhdvabodha (m) 

This is a super-commentary on the TP of Jayatirtha, which is preserved 
both at Mysore (O. L. C. 323) and at Madras (O. L. R. No. 878). It is a 
voluminous commentary running to nearly 8100 granthas. The gloss is quoted 
and criticised by Jagannatha Tiitha in his Bhdsyadipikd^ The author quotes 
also the passages of the Nydyavivaratia commented upon by Jayatirtha in his 
TP without introducing the actual words thereof, and from the Cmdrikd.^^ 

(3) Nydyavivarana^Tikd. (p) 

This direct commentary on the Nydyavivmana of Madhva, in the conti- 
nuation of Jayatirtha’s commentary on the same from B.S. i, 3, 1 onwards 
has been printed and ixiblished from Udipi. 

(4) Nydya-ratna-sambandha^Dipikd (m) 

A Ms. of this is preserved in the Mysore O. L. (C. 1557). It runs to some 
1200 granthas and is in the nature of a commentary on the AV showing at 
the same time, the inter-oonnection between the words of Madhva and the 


4. See Bhdsyadipikd (Madras) p. 237 and Bhdvabodha i, 1, 3 ; and p. 438 and 
Bhavabodha ii, 1, 18. 

4a. See‘l, 2p. 48b (MS). 
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sutras of Badarfiyapa. It also indicates the Purvapak^ and Siddhlintanyayas 
involved at each step. The scope of the work is thus indicated : 

(5) Vivaranoddhdm (m) 

This is a gloss on those passages of the N ydyavivarw^a which have been 
commented upon by Jayatirtha in his 7'P without introducing the actual words 
thereof, into the body of his text.® A Ms. is preserved at the Tanjore Palace 
Library (XIV. 7841). 


(6) BxhadaTanyakopani^ad-Bha^ya-Jtka (p) 

Raghuttama’s magnum opus is his commentary on the BrhaddTanyaka 
Bhasya of Madhva, in 9(XX) granthas, published as early as the year 1907. 
He gives both the “ bhasyartha,” and the Khaijdartha of the Upani?ad i.e., 
to say, he has commented upon the bha§ya of Madhva as well as upon the 
passages of Uffanisad itself, independently and in a connected way. The 
mosf striking feature of the commentary is the large number of quotations 
from the Brhaddranyaka Bhasya of Sankara which Raghuttama gives in order 
to contrast the interpretations of his school with those of the Advaita which 
are sometimes criticised by him (P. 41) : — 


Bhavabodha 

P. 7 
10 
12 b 
12 
14 
35 b 

35 b 

36 b 
39 

207 
274 b 


Sariikara’s Bhasya on Bfh. Up. 

(Anandasrama edn). 

.. P. 20 
33 
35 
35 
37 
127 
129 
145 
148 
479 
630 


He has incorporated into his work many passages from the commentaries of 
Jayatirtha on the Kathdiak?aj,ia (see Ragliuttama, pp. 199-200), AV (see R. 
308 and Sudhd 115 b) and the Isa Up. (see R. p. 348). He makes an interest- 
ing reference to the views of his teacher Raghuvarya Tirtha on the interpreta- 
tion of the term (Brh. iii, i, p. 166, line 17) : nig # 

5. See the colophon ; ^ 

I Vide also the remarks of Raghavendra in his TP-Bhavadipa 25, lines 

22-23 ; ii. 4. 13, p. 233 (Bombay). The editor of the T. P. L. Catalogue has not 
properly understood the scope of this work of Raghuttama. 
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(7) Git^hd^yarPrameyadipiM Bhavahodka (m) 

This is the author's gloss on Jayatirthds commentary on the did- 
Bhd^ya of Madhva. A Ms. is preserved of this work in the Mysore O. L. (116 
Nagari) and extracts from the gloss have been given in Pandit T. R. 
Kpspacarya’s edn. of the Gltdbkd^ya-Bhdvaratnakosa of Sumatindra Tirtha. 


2.— VedeSa Bhik§u (C. 1570-1620) 

Vede§a Bhiki§u describes himself in his works, as a disciple of both 
Raghuttama and his successor Veda-vyasatirtha. The latter has been con- 
founded with the famous author of the Nym. by Keith<^ and Aufrecht.^ 
But a careful scrutiny of the introductory verses and colophons to the works 
of Vedesa would make it clear that he had nothing to do with Vyasatirtha of 
Nym. fame : 


1 - ' 

I {Kathalak^ana gtoss) 

2. . II 

(Gloss on Prammapaddhati) 


3. 


XXX (Colophon to the c. on Chan. Up. bhd^ya) 


II 

(Gloss on Tattvodyota-fikd) 

Nothing is however known about the personal history of Vede^. The 
epithet Bhik^u taken up by him shows that he was a Sannyasin. Like his 
teacher Raghuttama and Vedavyasa, he too was doubtless a Kannada-speaking 
De^stha Brahmin. He lies entombed at Maojur, where Raghuttama himself 
and his predecessors are known to have prosecuted their studies earlier. He has 
nine works to his credit which are all of them illuminating commentaries, 
some on the Upani§ad-Wia§yas of Madhva and the rest on a few of Jaya- 
tlrtha’s works. All save three of his works have been printed. 



(1) Tattvodyota-Pancika-Gloss (Tippapa) (p)® 

This is a gloss on Jayatirtha’s c. on the T d. of Madhva, running to 1650 
granthas. It throws fresh light on many pages of the original., Vede4a 
quotes several times from earlier conanentaries in the field® and sometimes 
criticises them.*® He has quoted also from the Samk^epa-Sdriraka^^ (1,167) 


6. Mill Mss. 90 (Bodlien Cat. p. 62, Col. 2). 

7. Catalogue Cat., p. 619. 

8. Bombay 1898 and Belgaum. 

9. Pp. 11, lines 10, 22. 17, 10-12 ; 23, 13-14 ; 24, 4 ; 25, 14 ; 40, 5-10 ; 43-4. 

10. P. 8, lines 7-11 ; p. 13, 7-15 ; 16, 24-26. 

11. P. 39, 4. 
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and the Saptapadmthl of Sivraditya and also possibly a commentary thereon.^® 

Similar glosses on (2) Jayatirtha’s commentaries on the PL and the 
(3) VTN. have been attributed to VedeSa but so far, no Mss. of these have 
been brought to light. (4) The gloss on the KL has been published (1900). 

(5-8) Glosses on the Upani^ad-bhd^yas, 

Vedesa has commented on four of the Upani§ad-bh^§yas of Madhva ; 
the Aitareya, Chdndogya, Katho and Talavakara (p). 

The first is available only in Mss.^^ xhat on the Chmdogya entitled 
“ Paddrthakaumudi (p) is the biggest running to 6000 granthas. The gloss 
on the Katha (Bombay 1905) quotes from and criticises the bha§ya of 
garhkara op this Up.^^ These references are valuable not only for compara- 
tive study of the two rival bha,§yas but also for establishing the genuineness 
of the c. ascribed td Sarhkara. The author gives both the Bha§yartha and 
the Khapdartha of the Upanisad. 

(9) Pramdnapaddhati-Vydkhyd (p) D. 

In the course of this gloss on the Pramdnapaddhaii of Jayatirtha, in 
1400 granthas, Vede^ is found to quote nearly seven timeses from Vijayindra 
Tirtha’s commentary on the Pramdnapaddhati and criticise it thrice.^® He 
refers also to another commentary on the original (pp. 40 and 131) which 
is yet to be identified. 

Vedesa’s works are all of them well-written and afford valuable help in 
understanding the originals. He has every right then to be regarded as one 
of the leading commentators of the Dvaita school. 

3._Vl§VE§VARA TiRTHA (C. 1600) 

There is reason to identify Visvesvara Tirtha, the author of a commentary 
on the Aitareya-Bhdsya of Madhva, with the fourteenth Svami of the Pejavar 


1 (39, 7). 

13, Hanumantacar, Pejavar Mutt, 219, Tulu, palmleaf. 

14. P. 3, 6-19, i, 1, 20 ; P. 8, 8, 9 ; 1, 2, P. 17 ; 28 ; 36, 11, 18 ; 41, ,11. 


15. (a) ^ (iii, 1), 

3Tgft%: 3Tif— i cm ^ 

^ >' Pi 

lIcT P- r - p 

16. (a) 

?rc?rf, i 

15:, ^ ^ 5, ^ II P • 66 Cf. Vij. p. 65 (b) 

ii, i. and (c) Vedesa P. 122, 14-17. 
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Mutt of UijBpi. He was presumably a contemporary and disciple of Vladiraja 
Svamin of the Sode Mutt.^^ That he was considerably later than Jayatirtha 
is proved not only by the existence of an epitome of the latter’s Nydyasudhd 
by Vi^veSvara (Pejavar Mutt Mss 330, Nagari Palm-leaf) but by the strik- 
ing resemblance which the fourth introductory verse in his Aitareya-^o^^ 
(Mysore O. L. C. 1048) bears to the second one of Jayatlrtha’s : — 

^ 514 n iVisvesvara) 

^ =s( 

qt (Jayatirtha) 

Vi^vesvara does not refer to any earlier commentary on the Aitareya-bhd^ya. 
His is a clear and forcible style and his explanations are always brief and to 
the point. His commentary is therefore eminently readable, though for ^me 
inscrutable reason it has fallen into complete oblivion. More 'than three 
Mss. of it are available in the T.P.L. 


4.—YADUPATI ACARYA (C. 1580-1630). 

Yadupati alias Yadava Acarya, was a distinguished pupil of Vede^ 
Bhik§u.^® He wrote several commentaries on the earlier works of his school 
the chief of which is the one on the NS. called Yadupatya after the author. 
The commentary is veiy^ popular in Pandit circles. 

Yadupati was a Kannada speaking Desastha-*^ Brahman of Yekkupdi in 
the Saundatti taluq of the Belgaum district. His descendants are said to be 


17. This is supported by one of the scribe’s verses in the Ms. of Vadiraja's 
Gurvarthadipikd (Mys. C-1057) : — 


SRT5T: 11 


18. Needless to point out that Keith (intrcxi. to Ait. Aranyaka, Oxford p. 12) 
is wrong in making Vi§ve4vara a contemporary and immediate disciple of Madhva 
himself ! Visvesvara also imitates Jayatirtha’s phrase : I 

(TP introd.) in his Ait. gloss. 


19. Cf. II 

(colof^on) 


(gloss on TS). 


In his c. on the Sudhd, Yadupati mentions the gloss of his teacher Vede§a on the 


Pramampaddhati : ^ II 

(hi, 2, p. 292b). 

It win be remembered that Vedesa was merely a “ Bidi-sannySsi ” (‘ stray ’ dis- 
ciple) and was not the Pontiff of any Mutt. 

20. Vide^ f. n, 1 ante for the proper significance of this term that, is being so 
systematically misused in the South. 
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living. The S.K. gives his father’s name at Yadappayya (p. 182). It fur- 
ther states that Yadupati’s elder brother Ramappa received sannylasa from 
Vedavyasa Tirtha and that he subsequently became his brother’s teacher in 
Vedanta. This teacher was presumably the same as Vedesa Bhik?u the dis- 
tinguished commentator and acknowledged Guru of Yadupati. The latter 
was thus a contemporary of Vidyadhisa Tirtha of the Uttaradi Mutt. 

Not only was Yadupati a distinguished scholar himself, but a trainer 
of equally able disciples. Among his pupils may be mentioned (1) Bidara- 
halli Srinivasa 'Flrtha, (2) Sarkara Srinivasa and (3) Umarji Tirumala- 
carya, who have made lasting contributions to the philosophical literature of 
the Dvaita. 


Works 

Nine works pf Yadupati are available of which only two have been 
printed. His (1) gloss on the Tattvasamkhyma in 300 granthas, is preserved 
at the T. P. L., whilst his (2) gloss on the Tattvodyota is available at the 
Mysore O, L. iC7). 

(3) N ydyasudhd-Tippani. (p) D. 

As already observed, the c. on the NS. is the most important work of 
Yadupati. It is an adequate c. on the original bearing the stamp of scholar- 
ship and originality on every page. The author sliows himself deeply versed 
in the giamniatical learning of his days which he brings to the support of the 
interpretations of his school. His com. is distinctly anterior to that of 
Raghavendra Sw^amin and perhaps also that of Vidyadhisa. He tries to over- 
throw the objection raised by some critics (presumably Appayya Difc§ita) 
alleging misrepresentation of the Mimarhsaka view in the AV i, i, 1 by point- 
ing out that the author of the AV., has in view the followers of the Prabha- 
kara school of Mimosa, who do hold the view attributed to them by 
Madhva : 

^ I Jmif: — “ ?r5I 

^54 fir^ ” 1 3T^> ?r ii (*- p- 

Yadupati quotes also from a number of earlier commentators on the NS 
(i, 1, 1, p. 79 ; i,l, 1, p. 7 ; 1, 4, p. 152 ; and i. 1, p. 37 and 43) as well as 
from a c on Samk^epasunraka (40). 

As an instance of Yadupati's alertness tnay be mentioned his 
interesting remarks on the Upadi Sutra. (V, I) quoted 

by Jayatirtha in his NS, (i, 4, p. 228, Bombay) in support of 
Madhva’s interpretation of the term which is sought to be 


21. This objection has been met by a number of oth^r commentators also 
like Vidyadhisa and Vijayindra. 
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derived from two roots juf and ^ The point is that is the reading 

generally accepted and found in the printed texts of the UnMi Sutras, Yadu- 
pati is aware of this for he quotes from one of the commentaries on the 
Ui^ladi Sutras (presumably Svetavana’s : vide Madras Uni. Skt. Series, VII, 
pt. i, p. 210 text B.) ; but points out at the same time that the reading given 
by Jayatirtha is the more ancient and genuine one, being found in some Mss. and 
certain commentaries also. It is however unknown to both Narayana and 
§vetavana and probably the same was the case with Ujjvaladatta. It is how- 
ever very unlikely that the reading quoted by Jayatirtha is a myth for he is 
a scrupulously honest and very careful writer. Yadupati’s remarks are faith- 
fully echoed by Kesavac&rya. 

Yadupati wrote two works on the Bhlagavata-Prasth^a (4) a c. on the 
BMgavaia’TMparya of Madhva of which Mss. are preserved at Udipi and 
in the Mysore O. L. (B. 194 B 200).22 ^is c. on (5) chapters I-IX, of the 
Bhagavata Purwm has been printed and published from Dharwar. The 
Mysore O.L. (C 1866) has a Ms. of his (6) c. on the Yamaka- Bharat a. His 
minor works are four : (7) a c. on the Sadacdrasmrti and three Stotras :(8) 
Vi^mi-sotra ; (9) Vedavydsastotra or Gadya; and (10) a Karmalanitana 
Stotra in 30 verses (S. M. p. 104-12). 

5.-~SuDHiNDRA TiRTHA (1596-1623). 

In Sudhindra Tirtha, the disciple and successor of Vijaymdra Tirtha, we 
have a different personality altogether from those to whom we have hitherto 
been accustomed. For one in his position, Sudhindra was a person of peculiar 
tastes and equipment. He is one of the few writers in Dvaita Literature who 
have cared to look beyond their noses into realms other than those of Theo- 
logy and Metaphysics. Kavya and Alamfcara seem to have been the forte 
of Sudhindra on both of which he has left us works of real merit, which stand 
out like oases in a dreary desert of theological writings. The Dvaitins have 
often been accused of a lack of interest in anything but their own faith and 
nothing proves the truth of this accusation so well as the fact that posterity 
has allowed to sink into oblivion even the few works of purely literary interest 
left by writers like Trivikrama Papdita, Vijaymdra, Sudhindra and Sumatindra. 

Date. 

As already mentioned Sudhindra was the successor of Vijayindra and the 
Guru of Raghavendra Sv&min, on the p^tha of his Mutt. The Rdghavendva 
Vijaya of Narayaoa speaks of him as having been honoured with a Ratanabhi- 
eeka, by the Vijayanagara King Venkatapatii^ya.^^ He is also reported in 
the same work, to have enjoyed the patronage of Raghuniatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore. He died in 1623 at Anegondi on the banks of the TungabhadiS 
and his mortal remains lie entombed at Navabrndavana alongside the tomb 
of Vyasaraya. 


22. The MSS. available cover but the first five Skandhas. 

23, Vide also* the S. Mt (p. 306), verse 8, of Vadindra’s Guruguryasiava, 
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Works 

Besides two works on Alamkara and a drama, tradition ascribes to 
Sudhindra a c. on the Tarkatci^iava, entitled Yuktimtndv<^P* This is cor- 
roborated by Narayajja who mentions in his biography of Rlaghavendra (VII. 
49-50), {!)' a c. on the Tarkat^ima, (2) com. on II and XI Skandhas 
of the Bhagavata and a drama, probably the same as Stibhadra-Dhananjaya : — 



^ II 


(1) Alamkdramanjart (m) 


This 'is a manual of Sabda-Alaihkiaras,^^ by Sudhindra of which we have 
a palm-leaf MS. in the Tanjore P. L. (no. 5129-30). One of the later suc- 
cessors of Sudhindra, Sumatindra, wrote a commentary on this work. The 
commentary is known by the name of Madku^dhard (alias Almhkdramanjafi 
vydkhyd). Both the commentary and its original are preserved at the T.P.L. 
But the Editcfl* of the Descriptive Catalogue of the T.P.L. has, in ascribing 
th5 Alam^drcmanjarlvydkhyd to Sudhindra, confounded the author of the 
original with the commentator. The commentator himself refers to Sudhindra 
as the author of the original and speaks of himself as the author of the com- 
mentary Madhudhdrd on it : 

XXX 31^^ cIWl^ X X 

XXX XXX (p- 2972, T. P. L. Cat). 

Sudhindra deals with bandhas etc., and many passages from this work are 
quoted by Sumatindra in his c. on the U^oharana. It would appear from 
these quotations that Sudhindra’s illustrative verses were in commemoration 
of the greatness of his Guru Vijaylndra.*® An express statement to the effect 
is also made by Sudhindra m one of the introductory verses ; — 

(4) Alamkara-Nikofa (m)®^ 

This is a treatise on Arthalaihkaras (like Upama, Rupaka, Dr?tSnta, 
Vi§e§a etc.) by the same author, composed most probably as a complement to 


24. GVL. Cat. 

25. ^ X X X H 

26. aprn — ‘ ' I 

JIJ'TRPit (P- 224, Udipi) 

27. Madras O. L. Cat. No. 129776 (Grantha MS). It is the same work as is 
wrongly entered as Alamkmchmkar^a** of 3ucihendra ”, by Oppert 4797 (Cata- 
logue. 
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the Alamkaramanjarl and as a set off to the Kuvalayantmda of Appayya 
Dik§ita. The author is called Kavi-kaDthirava ” on the title page of the 
Ms. The work runs to 2706 granthas and contains verses as well as prose 
explanations of them. The author wields a fine alliterative style. He says 
that the work is meant for the use of earnest students of Alaihkara^stra : 


n 


(5) Sdhitya-Sdmrdjya (mO 

Aufrecht notices a work of this name (Rice 288) ascribed to Sumatindra 
Tirtha. The Catalogue of the Gopal Vilas Library (of the late I>ewan Baha- 
dur R. Raghunatha Rau) at Kumbakonam, ascribes it to Sudhindra. An- 
other Ms. of the work is reported from the Raghavendra Svami Mutt library 
at Nanjangud (Mysore Arch. Rep. 1917, p. 17) and (wrongly?) attributed 
to Sujanendra Tirtha. There is yet another Sdhityasdmrdjya (alias Raghu- 
natha-Bhupaliya) by Kr^na DIksita or Yajvan (Aufrcht. i, 486 and Madras 
T. C. 659d.) 


(6) Subhadrd-Parinaya (m) 

A damaged fragment of a drama of this name, ascribed to Sudhindra, is 
preserved at the Madras O.L. (Vol. XXI, D. C. No. 12729). The Ms. 
(which is in Nandiniagiri ) runs to 124 pages of 6 lines each and contains some 
two Acts. 


H XXX 


A Vidu^a Tumbum, Narada, Satyabhama and Arjuna are some of the 
characters that figure in the play which contains passages in Prakrt also. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


It is indeed a matter of satisfaction that the Progress Report of the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan of Andheri for the period covering November 1939 to October 1940 
records, despite the conditions of war, a steady progress towards its main objectives. 
During recent years the need of studying our ancient culture dispassionately in a 
a scientific manner has -been realued more and more and the coming into existence 
more or less sin\ultaneously of the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan in Bombay, the Deccan 
College Postgraduate and Research Institute in Poona, Sri Venkateswara Oriental 
Institute at Tirupati, and the two schemes of research in Gujarati and, Kannada 
antiquities respectively at Ahmedabad and Dharwar, is a welcome augury of this 
movement. We trust that the conjoint and collaborative efforts of these insti- 
tutions, when co-ordinated according to plan, will achieve a worthy object and 
place before the scientific world a synthetic and analytic study of the different 
phases of Indian Culture. 

During the year under report the Bhavan has not only supervised the activities 
of its constituent institutes like the Shri Mumbadevi Sanskrit Pathasala. but carried 
on independent research. The English and Hindi-Gujarati journals Bhdr^tt'iya Vidya 
published under its auspices have already made a mark on the scholarly world. 
The Bharatiya Vidya Series has been inaugurated by publishing V isuddhimagga 
under the editorship of that well-known PSli scholar Professor Dharmanand Kosambi, 
whose text in Roman script is in print but not yet published in the Harvard 
Oriental Series. Extension Lectures which form part of the general activities of 
the Bhavan have been very popular, and some of these have been printed in the 
Bhavan's journals. 

Now that the foundation stone of the permanent headquarters of the Bhavan 
has been laid we trust that the Bhavan will grow from strength to strength and 
bring laurels to indological studies and research. ' 


The University Phonetics Association of the Mysore University is toi be con- 
gratulated on its new publication : The Bulletin of Phonetic Studies, the first issue 
of which we have just received for October 1940. First founded in November 
1938 the Association has been carrying on sure but silent work before launching 
upon its publishing activities. While Phonetics as a science has made great progress 
in the West, and was indeed one of the early sciences developed in India as wit- 
nessed in the Pr^tisdkhyas, recent years have seen its decadence in India. It is 
therefore a matter for congratulation that the Mysore University is taking *a lead 
in these matters. We are hopeful that the Phonetics Department of the Punjab 
University started by Mr. Firth, the Linguistics departments of the Calcutta Univers- 
ity and the Deccan College Research Institute will now co-operate with the Mysore 
University in brining up the scientific study of Phonetics to a high level of 
efficiency. 

This inaugural issue of the Bulletin of Phonetic Studies containsi the following 
papers: Foreword (1), Report of the Activities of the University Phonetics 
Association by B. S. Kesavan, Secretary (2-4), Phonetics and the teaching of English 
by Prof. W. G. Eagleton, the President (5-10), English as the Kannadiga speaks 
it by T. N. Sreekantaiya (11-19), and the Vedic Circumflex by N. Sivarama 
Sastry (20-31). The Bulletin is neatly printed by the Wesley Press and Publishing 
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House of MyvSore, and is priced moderately at Re. 1 per issue. Full Membership 
of the Association is open to the staffs of the Mysore University institutions. Associate 
Membership is open to all other persons interested in Phonetics at an annual sub- 
scription of As. 8 only. Members receive the copies of the Bulletin gratis. 


According to Circular Letter No. 2 issued by the Hon. Secretary of the Fourth 
(Lahore) Session of the Indian History Congress, the session will assemble at 
Lahore on Monday the 16th December 1940, and will continue its meetings on 
the two following days. Two excursions to Taxila and Harappa have been arranged 
on Wednesday the 18th, and there is a possibility of organising another one to 
Mohcnjodaro if more than twenty members express their desire to go there. 

The 'Subscription for membership is five rupees (Rs. 5) and should be sent 
to the Hon. Secretar>\ Professor J. F. Bruce, m.a.. University Hall, Lahore. 

We take this opportunity of wishing the Congress every success in its manifold 


REVIEW 

Ka7hsavahd of Ramaimnixada, Edited, with Introduction, Sanskrit Chaya with foot 
notes, Index of verses, Glossary of words, Englisli Translation, Notes and Index 
of Proper Names, by Dr. A. N. Upadhye. Crown pp. 42 H- 51 + 38+5 h35“f31 + 
47 -f 2. 

To a student of Indian linguistics, the importance of the study of Pr^rt works 
produced by scliolars belonging to districts where Non-Indo- Aryan languages are 
spoken, cannot be overestimated, inasmuch as it may throw considerable light 
on the development and practice of the language in a different environment. Sudi 
a study may be calculated to be even helpful in accounting for points of phono- 
logical and semantic interests unrecorded in the literature of its homeland. The 
Prakrt works of sucii an erudite scholar as R^apanivada, no doubt, deserve to be 
brought to light ; and Professor Vpaduye has to be congratulated for his laudable 
tITorts in bringing out an excellent edition of Kamsavaho, hitherto known to scholars 
only through catalogues and manuscript libraries. 

Professor Upadhye’s Translation and Critical Notes are characterised by earnest- 
ness and precision. The Editor will be seen to have handled admirably the limited 
material that has been made available to him in the matter of the constitution of 
the text. The obseiv^ations on the Prakrt dialect of Kanisavoho evince Dr. Upadhye S 
elaborate and scientific knowledge of the phonology and structure of the Middle 
Indian tongues. 

It Qiay, however, be pointed out that much of the details about Ramapanivada 
set forth by the Editor in the Introduction appears to be a medley of incidentvS and 
facts connected with the lives and activities of two different poets namely Rama- 
paiiivada and the great Malayalam poet Kunjan Nambyar. The confusion seems 
to have arisen from the Editor’s relying to the full, upon tlie information furnished 
by Messrs Mahakavi Ullur S. Parameswara Iyer and M. R. Balalaishna Warrier 
who cling steadfastly to tlie view that the tw^o , poets are identical. Their opinion 
is based upon disconnected traditional accounts of little historical value and is 
wholly unsupported by internal evidences of any kind. In an article contributed by 
me ©“n the subject to the Malayalam Journal Sahfdaya, I have shown that the 
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Sanskrit passages ocairring in Kunjan Nambyar’s productions are, for the most 
part, defective and impossible, on that score, of being attributed to a Sanskrit Scholar 
of such a thoroughness as the author of Rdghavlya or Sltdrdghava. Further, the 
Prakjt used by Kunjan Namby.^ in one of his works has also been pointed out by 
me as being quite different from the one employed by Ramap^ivada. The substi- 
tution of Sanskrit s, s and ^ by s and of Sanskrit r by / as saUla- (Sk. sartra-), 
marina- (Sk. masrna-) rmnusa- (Sk. mdnusa-) , dosa- (SK. dd:^a-) , sdli- (Sk. sauri-) 
and Vila- (Sk. inra-) is a regular feature of the Prakrt of Kunjan Nambyar while 
R^apanivada’s Prakrt ver>’^ seldom exhibits a change in this direction. Besides, 
Kunjan Nambyar's works form social satires and are replete with side-splitting 
humour whereas Ramapanivada s works are characterised by dignity and a high level 
of seriousness. I am sure if Dr. Upadhye had cared to make a comparative study 
of the two authors on the lines indicated, he would have arrived at the same con- 
clusion. 

As regards the Editor’s observ^ation concerning the Cha^ia on page 50 of the 
Introduction, I do not see my way to believe, as the Editor thinks, that the Chaya 
takes some liberty with the verbal forms of the text. The fact that the forms of 
the Present are substituted by those of the Imperfect and Perfect, is itself sufficient 
proof fo show that the Present forms of the text are used in the sense of the Past. 
If the poet had} only wanted to convey the idea of the Present, tie would never 
employ the Past form of the verb in the Chaya. The Present forms given as foot- 
notes under the Chaya, I am afraid, do not serve, therefore, any usefurpiirpose. I 
may also draw attention to a similar extensive usage of the Present in the Prakrt 
poem Sauricarita by Srikantha (Travancore University O. Mss. Library, Trivandrum, 
No. L. 105). See leaf No. 12 front side commentary ‘ pasavc& prdsuta* under the 
verse beginning with Khalidkhalam ; leaf No. 12 back, commentary ‘ vaddal 
evamevmica avardhata ' under the verse beginning with Aha so vadmahidnam ; and 
leaf No. 14 back, commentary ‘ na nariidat na anandayat ’ under the verst* begin- 
ning with tassa kivd. It will thus be seen that it is not so much the question of 
the Chaya not according with the text that deserves notice, as tlie grammatical 
problem. The sanction of Pr^lt grammarians for such a usage is a matter to be 
investigated, and perhaps Dr. Upadhye is the fittest person to enlighten us on the 
point. 

A word has to be said on the diacritical marks adopted by the Editor in trans- 
literating the Prakrt words. So long as Prakft distinguishes between short and 
long tr and short and long I am inclined to think that it will be more scienti- 

fic to differentiate these in writing. Where there is only long tr and long ^ 
as in Sanskrit, there may not arise any occasion for confusion. Nevertheless, even in 
Sanskrit, to be more scientific, one ought to use the diacritidal marks indicating 
length for and as c and d. But to write acchera (p. 35 Introduction) and 
pekkha (p. 46 Introduction) using the same e, and moha (p. 35 Introduction) and 
kocccaya (p. 36 Introduction) using the same o does not seem to be desirable. That 
and % are to be pronounced with long ,, and long obvious from 

the lines aho kimacchharmmm samuggae (1, 10) and gdne bdh-diziesa^mdha^mohd 
(II, 45). 

The appearance of the book is fascinating. May it have the success it so richly 
deserves ! 


T rivandrum. 


K. Goda Vajrma. 



CAKRAVARTIN 


By 

K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI, Madras. 

Recently I had occasion to exmaine the role of the conception of Cakra- 
vartin in ancient Indian thought and to point cut that Kautiiya gave a 
practical turn to this quasi-mythical conception by adumbrating the idea of 
the Cakravarti k^etram confined to India proper. The idea of Cakravartin 
had, one may well believe, a long history^ and was the complex result of the 
coming together erf many lines of thought, not all of them exclusively Indian 
in origin. To distinguish clearly these different lines from one another and to 
trace the early stages of their evolution or to determine the steps by vrhich 
the final result* was attained may not be easy with the limited data at our 
disposal. But some attempt may be made to gather the important texts 
bearing on this interesting ccnception and see how far they serve to elucidate 
the antiquity and the origin of a few at least of the different elements that 
have gone into its make-up. 

The Vuyu Pur dm ch. 57 (Anandasrama edn.) has a striking passage 
on cakravartins whom it assigns to the Treta Yuga, and we may well start 
with this : 

prajayante tatah surah ayu^manto mahabalah 
nyastadanda-mahabhagali yaj vano brahmavadinali ( 64) 
padmapatrayataksasca pithuraskah susamhitah 
simhSntaka mahasallvah mattamatanga-gaminah (65) 
mahadhanurdharascaiva tretayam cakravartinah 

sarvalaksana sampannah nyagrodha-parimandal^i (66) 

♦ ♦ 

cakram ratlio manirbharya nidhira^va gajastatha 
saptatisayaratnani sarvesam cakravartinam (68) 

cakram ratho manih khadgam dhanuratnam ca pancamam 
keturnidhisca saptaite pranahinah prakirtit^i (69) 
bharya purohitascaiva senani-rathakrt ca yah 
mantryasvah kalabhascaiva pramnah sampraklrtit^ (70) 
ratnanyetani divyani sathsiddhani mahMmanam 
mantryasvah kalabha^aiva praninah sampraklrtit^ (70) 
vi^poramsena jayante prthivyam cakravartinali 
manvantare§u sarve§u atitanagate§u vai 
bhutabhavyani yaniha vartamanani yani ca 
tretayugadi^vekatra jayante cakravartinah (73) 


1. See 'J acobi on Cakravartin in ERE; and s. v. Cakkavatthi in Abhidhanch 
rajendra. 
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bhadraajimmi vai bhavantiha mahik§itam 

adbhutani ca catvari balam dharmah sukham dhanam 

(74) 

anyonyasya’virodhena prapyante vai nrpaih samam 
artho dharmah kamaSca yak> vijaya eva ca (75) 
aisvaryen^iimadyena prabhusaktya tathaiva ca 
annena tapasa caiva r§Tnabhibhavanti ca 
balena tapasa caiva devadanava manu§an (76) 

lak^anaiscapi jay ante sarirasthair-amanu§aili 
keiSsthita lalatonia jihva casyapramarjani 
tamraprabho§thadanto§th^i §rivatsakordhvaromasali ( 77 ) 

nyagrodhaparinahasca simhaskandhas-sumehanah 
gajendragatayascaiva mahahanava eva ca (78) 

padayos-cakra-matsyau tu sankha-padmau tu hastayoh 
pancasJti-saliasr^i te bhavantyajara nrpiah (79) 

asanga gatayas-te?am catasras-cakravartinam 
antarikse samudre ca patale parvate§u ca (80)^ 

This long passage, one of the most comprehensive known to ine, is easily 
seen to fall into several distinct parts which are assembled together rather 
loosely. The first three verses (64-66) are quite a general description of the 
appearance and attainments of the Cakravartins of the Treta Yuga, who 
are also called mahadhanurdharas, a term we shall come across in another 
text. The four next (68-71) give a description of the ratnas (jewels) of the 
Cakravartin, and this description first enumerates seven ratnas, and then 
gives another list of fourteen, grouped into seven live and seven inanimate 
ratnas. Verses 72-76 deal clearly with one distinct aspect of the Cakravarti 
idea. Here the emphasis is on the parallel between the protective functions 
exercised by the Emperor in the State and by Vii§nu in Q>smos, and the 
index of successful monarchy is found in adbhutdni, aUvarya, prabhusakti, and 
the monarch is exalted above the sages, gods and men. Yet another idea, 
that of the Cakravartin as Mahapura§a with distinguishing marks on his body, 
forms the subject of verses 77-79, and the bodily marks are named which re- 
mind one strongly of similar statements in Buddhist and Jain works. Last- 
ly, verse 80 gives expression to the miraculous potency of the Cakravartin's 
car to travel freely everywhere, on water and air as well as on land, without 
experiencing the difficulties felt by the vehicles of ordinary mortals. 


2. Cf. Brahmdfid^ II. 29, 69-88 arid Matsya 142, 62-73. These passages are 
identical with the verses cited above, with variations due generally to copyists' 
errors. I have not felt it necessary to detail these casual variations in reading 
which are of no value — fSlahastd e.g. occurs as Talahasta in the other texts. So far 
as I can judge the Vdyu text of this passage is the best and most comprehensive. 

For tainrap7abJw§thadmta§tMb which seems obviously corrupt, Br. has tdmrch 
prabho^thanetrdsca, and Matsya gives the whole line as : ^ydmaprabhds caturdmiUrdb 
suvamsdkordhvmetasah, in which the second half is a bad surmise of a. scribe at his 
wit's end. . 
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The.Puranic lists of Cakravartins have been collected and discussed by 
Pargiter in his Ancient Indian Historical Tradition,^ and the lists of monarchs 
who performed the Rajasuya^ and A^vamedha® given in the Brahmanas are 
well known. There is also a list of mahddhanurdhardscakravmtinak in the 
Maitriayapi Upanii^ad® ; it begins with Sudyumna and ends with Bharata-pr«- 
bhrtayah showing that the list is only illustrative and not exhaustive. Most of 
the names in these lists are mere names to us, though we have a considerable 
number of legends centering round some of these names, particularly that of 
Bharata. The attempts so far made to treat them as historical and to determine 
the order of their succession cannot be taken to have succeeded. 

The tradition relating to the ratnas is equally ancient, perhaps even older. 
We have the ratnindm havim^i, special offerings made in the houses of the 
ratnins in the couiise of the Riajasuya.^ There are several lists of these ratnins 
which are collected and discussed in the Vedic Index ; it will be noticed that 
these lists vary considerably, though all of them refer to ‘people of the 
royal entourage; as the authors of the Index put it, and all lists name many 
moxe than seven persons. It is a question however what exactly is the relation 
between the* terms ratna and ratnin. It is tempting to accept the prima facie 
view that they , were identical as Keith does,® and to suppose that the lists 
of ratnins that have come down to us belong to a period when the number 
of ratnas had not yet been defined ; and on this view, it may even be argued 
that ratna originally meant, as pointed out in the Vedic Index, not a jewel in 
particular, but a precious object, and that in relation to the king the term was 
applied to the most valued members of his entourage. When later the mean- 
ing of ratna as jewel came into vogue, it would seem, the application of the 
term in relation to the king was extended to some highly valued inanimate 
treasures, and the grouping of the ratnas into live ratnas and lifeless ratnas 
was begun. But this is certainly not the whole story. For the standardised 
account of the ‘ seven jewels ’ of the emperor seems indeed to go back to a 
great antiquity. The Brhad-devatd, c. 400 B.c. according to Macdonell, 
contains this verse : — 

Cakram ratho manir-bharya bhumira^vo gajastathia 

etani sapta ratnani sarve^am cakravartinam V. 123. 

Notice that this verse gives bhumi in the place of nidhi of the Vdyu Purdna 
verse No. 68 above. Macdonell has pointed out® that the sloka is meant to 
explain sapta ratna in RV vi, 74.1, which reads : 


3. pp. 39-40. 

4. Ait. Br. viii, 21-3. 

5. &at. Br, xiii 5.4. ; ^dnk. Sr, Su, xvi 9. 

6. I 5. 

7. Macdonell and Keith : Vedic Index, ii, 199-201. It may be noted that 
Tdn4. Br. xix, 1.4 mentions * eight vtras * who uphold the kingdom, rastram 
samudyacchanti ; — cf. councils of * eight ministers’ a^tapradhdna of later times. 

8. Rel: and Phil, of the Veda, p. 341. 

9. Brhad-devatd, Tr. p. 198. 
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Somarudra dharayethamasuryam pra vami^tayo’rama^nuvantu. 
dame dame sapta ratna dadhana §am no bhutam dvipade Sam catu§pade» 

Likewise the second half of RV v 1.5 reads : 

dame dame sapta ratna dadhano’gnirhota nisada yajiyan 

In these verses Rudra-Agni is said to endow each household with the seven 
ratnas. What these seven ratnas given to each household by Rudra-Agni 
were, we have apparently no means of elucidating now. The explanation of 
^imaka given in the verse from the Brhad-devata is obviously a relatively 
late one and can hardly be accepted as explaining the sapta ratna of every 
house. This explanation moreover is not given at RV. v, 1.5 where it pccurs first 
but at vi, 74, because at this ix)int it serves as a convenient introduction to 
the story of an emperor which follows in the Brhad-devata. Sayana’s comment 
at V, 1.5 reads : dame dame tattadydgagrhe sapta ratfid ramanlydh sapta 
jvdldh dadhmah dhdrayammah athavd yajamdnebhyah saptavidhmi ratnmi 
dadhmah. Thus he interprets the expression alternatively as ‘ the seven bcauti- 
ful flames ’ of Agni, or the seven precious things given to the sacriftcer by him. 
In dealing with the similar passage at vi, 74 he definitely attributes the sapta 
ratna to the gods addressed in the hymn, Soma and Rudra, and says : api ca 
yuvdtn sapta ratna raindni dadhdnd dhdrayantaii. Among modem commen- 
tators Ludwig^*''* interprets the phrase to mean ‘ sicben freuden,’ i.e., seven plea- 
sures or gratifications, and says in his notes : according to Grassman, he 
(Agni) had seven treasures, but the seven treasures are however only one 
treasure. Grassman in his Worterbuch suggests that rat7ia is connected with 
rd and means a thing presented, which is also the view held by the authors of 
of the St. Petersburg Lexicon w^here RV. v. 1.5 is cited. GkasSxMAN’s transla- 
tion of the phrase in both the contexts is quite straight and assumes that the 
gods invoked presented the seven treasures to each householder : In Jedeur 
Hause sieben schatze schenkend sass Agni medfT als cler beste opfrer (v. 1.5). 
In Jedes Haus legt cure sieben schatze ; seid uns zum Ileil, den Menscham 
und den Thieren.^^ 

§aunaka s verse is thus the earliest clear reference to the ‘ seven jewels ’ 
of the Cakravartin ; but the expression Sapla-ratna is Vedic. It has often 
been suggested that the idea of groups of seven is traceable in the last resort, 
to Babylon, and that in the recurrence of this figure in Indian idealogy we 
must recognise evidence of Babylonian influence on Indo-Aryan thought. 

In the number of days in the week, of holy rsis, of lokas, ofthe walls iprdkdra) 
surrounding a large temple and so on, the number seven d(x^s play a conspi- 
cuous part ; and there is reason to think that this feature was really of 
Semitic origin. It is not impossible that the sapta ratna of the Rg Veda is 
another such instance, for the earliest contacts between Indo-Germanic peoples 

10. No. 341. 

11. Grassman : Rig Veda, i, pp. 161 and 300. 

12. KiRfel, Die Kosrmgraphie Der Inder, p. 32. 
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and the Semites have been traced to the middle of the second millennium b.c. 

Before leaving the significance of the jewels and their number, seven, 
we may note that Przyluski has argued that not only this number, but the 
entire notion of the Cakravartin is to be traced to Babylon. Buddhist des- 
criptions of the residence of the Cakravartin represent the town as surrounded 
by seven enclosures of different colours at the centre of which stands the 
royal palace. These walls enclose a park containing trees entirely made up 
of precious substances. One recognises in such accounts the seven walls of 
Egbatana, comparable to the stages of the Babylonian Zikkurat and the 
image of the Garden of Eden. The notion of Cakravartin, inexplicable in 
India cut up into a multitude of petty kingdoms subject to local rajas, had 
its origin in Babylon where the king was a universal sovereign conceived in 
the image of God. 

The first historical empire in India was that of the Mauryas and there 
are clear traces of Persian influences on the imperial polity and organisation 
of the Maurygs. Przyluski’s line of thought seeks to trace these influences 
ta their ultimate origins and I think that, in general, there is much to be 
said in its’ favour. 

If the ‘ seven jewels ' mark the preeminence of the emperor after he be- 
comes one, a number of physical characteristics mark him off even at his birth 
as a mahdpurusa distinct from other men. The idea of the mahdpurusa and 
his role in the world’s economy has been worked out with tedious elaboration 
by the Buddhist schools in their canonical works, and the comprehensive 
elucidation of these texts by Burnouf in Appendix VIII of Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi is well worth studying for any one who seeks a clear and authori- 
tative presentation of the details on this extensive subject ; for besides the 
thirty-two laksanas, we have also eighty anuvyanjanas or secondary marks 
of beauty, making a total of 112 physical characteristics of the mahdpurusa. 
Hindu thought accepts some of these characteristics and employs them ap- 
parently in a haphazard way in the descriptions of avataras, heroes and 
emperors, but does not seem to have ever attained the systematic thorough- 


13. Feist,, Kultur, Austreitung und Herkunjt der Indo-Germmen, p. 410. 

14. I have not read the article on La ville du Cakravartin, Influence baby- 
lomenne sur le civilisation de L Inde (1927), but depend on its abstract given 
at p. 500 of BEFEO, Vol. 34. I may make two observations here. First, the seven 
enclosures of diverse colours are not confined to Buddhist accounts in India, but are 
known to Brahmanical literature, particularly of a tiantric variety. I would mention 
the description of Lalitapura, the abode of the Devi Lalita, in Brahmdnda Puraria 
IV, 31. 34-80. Secondly, Przyluski may be right to derive Egbatana from Assyrian, 
bltdnu, bitunu, meaning * palace ’ with the prefix hag-. But I doubt very much the 
connections he seeks to establish between this group and Potali, Potala, Potalaka 
on the one side, and Patala, Plataliputra on the other, as well as 
Patna, Patana, pattana, and pattaija. It is well known that Pafali in the name 
Pataliputr^ (purd) isi often taken to be either the flower of that name whence 
Kusumapura, a fairly early name for the dty, on a goddess so deagnated. 
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ness of Buddhist scripture.^® The Pumna for instance in narrating the 
birth of so celebrated an emperor as Pfthu is just content to say 

haste tu dak^iae cakraiii dp^tvS tasya pitamahab 

Visnor-am^am Prthuhi matva parito^am pararh yayau 

Vi§DDcakram kare cihnam sarvesam cakravartin^ 

bhavatyavyahato yasya prabhavastrida^airapi. 

The verses from the Vcyu Purma cited above, on the other hand, employ 
many expressions which are identical or closely similar to the lak^attas or 
anuvyanjQnas of Buddhist literature, and it may be interesting to trace these 
here, giving references to Burnouf's discussion of the terms themselves or 
their coimterparts 

Padmapatrdyatak^dh — cf. A. 57. Visalanetrali. 

A. 58. Nilakuvalayada}asadii§a- 
nayanah. 

A, 28. Susamahitagatrab. 

A. 29. Suvibhaktagatrab. 

r 

A. 39. Nagavilambitagatib. 

A. 40. Simhavikrantagatib. 

A. 41. Vr^abhavikmntagatib. 

A. 42. Hamsavikrantab. 

NyagTodhap<minar^4<ddhi — L. 20. NyagrodhaparimaDdalab. 

Kesdsthitd — L. 1. U?i?i§aSr^ab. 

I take this term Ke&sthita from the variant reading given in Anand. 
ed. of the Vdyu, The body of the text has Kesdsthitd which will go with 
laldforr^ that follows, but make noi intelligible sense. As may be expected, 
the Matsya and Brahmdnda offer no help. Matsya has Kesdh sthitdh and 
Br. improves it into Kesdh smgdhdh. In elucidating the term usnisashsakah 
Burnouf considered several alternative explanations in the light of the vari- 
ous authorities cited by him and came ultimately to the conclusion that, as 
indicated by his Tibetan authorities, the term meant that the mahapuru§a’s 
head is crowned by a protuberance of the skull — “ sa tete est couronn^e pSLX 
une protuberance (du crane) This interpretation has found universal 
acceptance since, and is supported by the Buddha sculptures. It seems to 
me that KeSdsthitd also means exactly this ; literally it can be rendered : 

15. Citations from works on Samudrikalaksana are found in Lexicons like the 
Sabdakalpadfuma. There are some published works of this class and many mss. 
VaiShamihira's Bfhatsmhhitd ch. 69 on Pahcamahlpuru^alaksanam seems to stand 
by itself. Lak§a^as are also treated of in medical works like the recently published 
KdiyapasamhitB. 

16. I. 13, 45-46. 

17. In the following list L = Lak§ana, A = Anuvyahjana. 


Susamhitdh — cf. 
Mattamdtahgagdminah — cf. 
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‘ having a bone in the midst of the hair on the head and this is the 
reason why I have suggested this as the correct reading. 

It may be noted further that as in the Lalitavistara account of the 
Buddha, this figures as the first of the Lak§a,nas in a deliberate enumeration 
of superhuman physical traits of the cakravartin following the statement ; 

lak§apai^'pi jayante sarirasthair-amanu§aih 
so that the position of the attribute furnishes some reason for seeing in it an 
equivalent of u^)fi^asiraskatd, 

LalafoTT^d — L. 4. urna bhruvor-madhye jata 

himarajata prakasS,. 

Jihvu cusyapramdrjam— L. 12. prabhuta-tanujihvah. 

Tdmraprabhosthadcmto^thali— Br. has Tamraprabho^tha netraS- 

ca, which seems better. 

A. 17. bimbosthah, Dharmapradtpikd 
having rattotthata. 

» 

Srlvatsaljt — A. 80. Mvatsa - svastika - nandya- 

varta-vardhamana-samsthanave§ah. 

Crdhvarcmasdtf . — L. 22. urddhvagra - ’bhipradak§ii}a- 

vartaroma, for which Dharma- 
pradipikd has uddhaggalomo. 

AiSnubdhavaf }, — L. 18. sthitha ’navanatapralamba- 

bahuh. Burnouf cites the Dharma- 
pradipikd as saying here ; tthita- 
kova anonamanto ubhohi paijita- 
Idii jaunukani parimasati parima- 
jjati. 

Also A. 22, paralambabahulj. 

JalahastSh, — L. 30. JaBhgulihastap&dalj. 

Vr^mkitalj. — A. 37. has i^abhavat-samantapiisi- 

dikah, a term by no means clear, 
and not a close parallel either. 

NyagrodhapariridhdJf — This is a repetitirwi in the Puiaaja, 

see above. 

Simhaskandhdtf. — L. 19. Simhapurv&rdhakayalj. 

Sumehma ^ — L. 23. Kosopagatavastiguhyalj. 

Gajendragcdaydh ' — See under Mattamatahgag5minal> 

above. 
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Mahahwmvah — 

Padayoscakra-matsyau, hastayoh 
iahkha-padmau — 


A. 13. Simhahanuh. 

A. 31. Adhah karma talayoScakre 
jate citre arci^mati prabhasvare' 
site sahasrare sanemike saniabhike. 


This detailed comparison of the Purapa text witli the Buddhist texts 
shows that in spite of the differences noticed between them we may, well be- 
lieve that they give only different versions of more or less the same set of ideas 
that prevailed upon the subject. The Puranic list is selective and gives only 
a part of the attributes as may be seen by turning to the full lists discussed 
by Burnouf. But there is little room to doubt the identity of the ideal of 
mahapuru'§a entertained by both the sets of texts ; and it must be confesse\d 
that a person who possessed the attributes listed by the.se texts may not exactly 
tally with notions of manly beauty current among us to-day. And it is curi- 
ous to note that the commentary on the Mahapadana suttanta explains the 
traits of long fingers and toes with the remark : ‘ And all four, fingers and 
toes, are of equal length, like a monkey’s It is clear that v/e do not pos- 
sess the key at present to the satisfactory elucidation of the conventional ideal 
of a mahapuru^a. Burnouf indeed wrote : ' The reader acquainted with the 
principal productions of Brahmanical literature will recognise here for tlie 

first time the sort of beauty that Indians attributed to their heroes 

The description of the characteristic traits of a great man (Mahapuru§a), 
as the Buddhists conceive him, has been carried out according to the ideal 
type of beauty imagined by Indian poets. I add that these traits that we 
shall find scattered in the productions of Brahmanic literature are exactly 
those that according to the best informed observers of our time still exist 
among the highest ranks of the Indian population/^^ I am somewhat sceptical 
of any one being able to demonstrate that these ideal traits are drawn from 
life, and feel more at one with Burnouf when he says that there is here a 
medley of traits belonging to both the sexes, perhaps we might add ‘ and to 
some animals that seems shocking to us. 

However that may be, this type b«:ame among Buddhists the external 
sign of the most perfect wisdom or of unlimited ix)wer. Such a mahapuru^a 
would become either a Buddha or a Cakravartin, and there is no third alter- 
native : ‘ to one so endowed two careers lie open and none other dve gati 
bhavato na trttyu,^^ If he renounces domestic life, he becomes Buddha ; * if 
he lives the life of the House, he becomes Lord of the Wheel, a righteous Lord 
of the Right, ruler of the four quarters, conqueror, guardian of the people’s 
good, owner of the* Seven Treasures. His do these seven treasures become, 
to wit, the Wheel treasure, the Elephant treasure, the Horse treasure, the Gem 
treasure, the Woman treasure, the Steward treasure, the Eldest Son treasure 
making seven 


18. Cited by Rhys Davids : Dialogues of the Buddha^ ii, p. 14, n. 4, 

19. Lotus, pp. 618-19. 

20. Dialogues, ii. p. 13 ; Lotus, BuRNOUF, pp. 580-1. 
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The enumeration of the seven treasures varies in different accounts, 
though the Buddhist books adhere to the details in the conventional text just 
cited from the Mahapadana sutta. Our Purana text gives an alternative 
account of fourteen treasures, falling in two groups of seven each. The gene- 
sis of these texts and the exact course of their development can no longer be 
traced ; it will be noticed, however, that some of these treasures like Horse, 
Elephant, Mapi, and even Woman, recall the legend of the churning of the 
ocean for nectar — amrtamathma, in the course of which they issued one 
after another from the sea before amrta was secured ; others like the steward, 
purohita and so on clearly recall the ratnins of the Vedic period. 

It is also of some interest to note in this connection that in the Royal 
Terrace at Afikor Thom there was discovered by M. March al in 1916 a 
curious image in high relief of a horse with five heads, very imposing by its 
dimensions. The debris of another horse not less imposing and with seven 
heads was discovered near the same monument in 1917. The sculpture of 
the five-heade(| horse is reproduced in pi. xxi of the Bulletin de V Ecole Frangaise 
d\ Extreme-Orient (Vol. xxviii), and no apology is needed for reproducing here 
(in translation) the accompanying description of the sculpture by M. Golou- 
BEW and his discussion of its significance. 

“ The giant horse which is in the middle of it, shows its front, very much 
shortened, its chest swelled and full of assurance, on its fore limbs whose 
massive forms remind us of the legs of an elephant. The central head is a 
little bigger than the others. The ornaments of the animal are similar to 
those worn by gods and kings. They comprise a conical mukutam sur- 
rounded by three lotus- form circles, a large pendant necklace, and a double 
pair of bracelets around the legs. Besides, each bridle is taken up to the 
eyes and at the point where in certain idols a frontal eye is shown, a flower 
with four petals is fixed to the forelock which sprawls like a palm-leaf. One 
more detail which merits our attention for a moment is added to these : on 
the top of each head, two locks of hair are rolled around the ears and passed 
through two gold rings, ornamented with pearls, above which is a little pointed 
horn. The significance of this detail is not clear to us : It does not appear 
to be borrowed, nor is it the customary ornament of the Khmer idols, nor 
does it belong to those horses, which are seen on the bas-reliefs of Afikor. 
But it is perhaps only a simple fancy of the sculptor, suggested by some 
coiffure of the period. 

‘*What myth is recalled by this curious representation, and what is the 
name of the mysterious horse ? What may appear beyond doubt is the fact 
that we have before us not a theme of ordinary decoration, but a scene of ado- 
ration, and the hero is manifestly a horse of king Cakravarti, an asvaratna. 
The latter receives all the honours due to his high rank. The triple parasols 
shade his heads, to the right and left. Dancers accompany him, and) some 
detnons with menacing looks, armed with the staff {dari4(^) clear his road 
paved with lotus from all intruders. And crouching between his fore hoofs, 
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armed with a scraper is seen a horseman, one who doubtless gathers the 
ambrosial drug of this sacred beast 

If this interpretation of the equine sculpture of Afikor Thom is correct, 
we have evidence of the prevalence of the conceptions of the Cakravartin and 
his attributes in the kingdom of Kamboja in the tenth century a.d. And in 
fact evidence dating from a time several centuries earlier is seen to point to 
the same conclusion. Pelliot^^ has drawn attention to an interesting frag- 
ment preserved from the writings of two Chinese ambassadors who visited 
Fu-nan, the predecessor of the Kambojan kingdom, about 245-50 a.d. This 
fragment22 from the description of foreign countries by one of the ambas- 
sadors K‘ang T‘ai by name, reads : ‘ They say in the foreign countries under 
heaven that there are three affluences, the abundance of men in China, that 
of jewels in Ta-ts’in, and that of horses among the Yue-tche To understand 
the significance of this text, the reader must recall a similar passage in the 
celebrated work of Hiuen Tsang which contains a comprehensive review of 
some legendary notions of cosmography and polity that seem to have a direct 
bearing on the subject of our study : Says Hiuen Tsang 

In the ocean, resting on a golden disk, is the mountain Sumeru com- 
posed of four precious substances ; along its middle the sun and moon revolve 
and on it the Hevas sojourn. 

“ Around the Sumeru mountain are seven mountains and seven seas and 
the water of the seas between the mountains has the ‘ eight virtues ’ : outside 
the seven Gold Mountains is the Salt Sea. In the sea (or ocean) there are, 
speaking summarily, four habitable islands, Viz. Fi-t'i-ha Island in the east, 
Chan-pu Island in the south, Ku-t’o-ni in the west, and Kou-lo Island in 
the north. The influence of a Gold-wheel king extends over these four islands, 
a Silver-wheel king rules over all except the north one, a Copper-wheel king 
rules over the South and East Islands, and an Iron-wheel king bears sway 
only over Chan-pu island. When a ‘‘wheel-king'' is about to arise a gold, 
silver, copper or iron wheel, according to the Karina of the man, appears for 
him in the air and gives him his title while indicating the extent of his 
dominion 

Here we see dearly the Buddhist conception of the earth as made up 
of Four islands in the four quarters and of the universal cakravartin and 
his lesser compeers. The pilgrim then describes the Anavatapta hke in the 
centre of Jambudvipa as he puts it, which should be regarded, as Watters 
observes, ‘ as a thin^ of fairy land, as in the Earthly Paradise or Garden of 
Eden'. This lake is adorned with precious metals and substances on its 
sides, and four great rivers flow out of it, one on each side through the mouth 
of a spedfied animal. The whole description may be tabulated thus : 


20a BEFEO, xxviii, p. 230 and plate opposite. 

21. La Theorie des Quatre fils du Ciel, TP, xxii (1923), pp. 97-125. 

22. Ihtd, p. 122. 

23. I follow Watters On Yucm Chwang, i, pp. 31 ff. 
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East 

Silver 

Ox 

Ganges 
S. E. sea 


South 

Gold 
Elephant 
Indus 
S. W. sea 


West 

Lapislazuli 

Horse 

Oxus 

N. W. sea 


North 

Crystal 

Lion 

Sltia 

N. E. sea 


The pilgrim next speaks of the Four Lords (sovereigns) who divide 
Jambudvipa in the absence of a Cakravarti over that island. The facts given 
here may be shown thus : 

South (India) West North East (China) 

Elephant lord Lord of Precious Horse-lord Man-lord 
substances 


Though Hiuen-Tsang’s account gives the names only of the Southern and 
Eastern kingdoms, we get the names of the remaining from another contem- 
porary account cited by Pelliot in a note at the end of his memoir on the Four 
Sons of Heaven. One of Hiuen-Tsang's assistants who aided him in his lite- 
rary work, after his return from India was Tao-Siuan, and he says (c. 664-67 
A.D.) explicitly that the Western kingdom over which the lord of precious sub- 
stances ruled Was Persia, and the Northern kingdom of the lord of horses was 
called Hien-Yun (i.e. Hiung-nu, here Turcs, etc.)^ 

It will be seen that the theory of the four sovereigns is founded rather 
more in the facts of history and geography than the mystical conceptions of 
the Anavatapta lake and Cakravartin ; still there are some elements in common 
between them. In his interesting paper Le SymboUsme du Pilier de Sarnath,^^ 
Przyluski considers the relation between these theories and observes : ‘ The 
myth of the lake Anavatapta and the four rivers supposes a division of space 
in four parts. The theory of the four sovereigns rests on an analogous basis. 
The two tetrads must have reacted on each other ‘ The chances of conta- 
mination were very great between the series of the four symbolic animals (of 
the lake) and those of the four sovereigns : the two series had the horse and 
the elephant in common and both took up particular directions! in space. We 
can understand, in such conditions, that man, the attribute of one of the sove- 
reigns, could take the place! of one of the symbolic animals.’ ^7 

However that may be, K’ang Tai and Hiuen Tsang are doubtless speak- 
ing of one and the same thing though at a great interval and with many differ- 
ences,^ the most importanf of them being the omission of India with its 
elephants. Well might PElliot ask : ‘ Did India figure in this narrative ori- 
ginally and K’ang Tai misunderstand what he heard ? Or did India originate 


24. TP, xxii, p. 125. 

25. Etudes dVrientalisme ii, pp. 481-91. 

26. Ibid,, p. 495. 

27. Ibid., p. 498. 
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this saying on its three neighbouring empires leaving herself out of the reckon- 
ing * ? 2 « 

But this tradition of the four kings occurs in all its fulness in a Chinese 
work of 392 a.d. This work Che eul yeou king, a short resume of the mythical 
genealogy, the youth and the first twelve years of the ministration of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni, was rendered into Chinese by a monk from central Asia, 
KModaka by name.‘^‘' In a sort of Appendix to this work we read : 

“In Yen-feon-li (Jambud\npa) there are sixteen great kingdoms, with 
84,000 walled towns ; there are eight kings and Four Sons of Heaven. In the 
east there is the son of Heaven of the Tsin ( — China) ; there the population is 
prosperous. In the South, there is the son of Heaven of the kingdom of T’ien- 
tchou (India) ; the land there produces many renowned elephants. In the 
west there is the son of the kingdom of Ta-ts’in ( Eastern 'Mediterranean) ; 
this land abounds in gold, silver, jewels, jade. In the North-West there is the 
Son of Heaven of the Yue-tche (Indo-Scythians) ; the land there produces 
many excellent horses”. 

The sixteen mahajanapadas of India of the Buddha’s time and the eignt 
kings who partook of his relics are well known. But the account of the Four 
Sons of Heaven was not so well-known until Pelliot drew attention to it. and 
pointed out at the same time that this tradition was rej^eated by the Emperor 
of China to the Arab merchant Ibn Waliab about 872-5 a.d. as recorded by 
Abu Zayd Hasan."'^ The tradition is thus traceable to fairly early Buddhist 
sources of Indian origin ; it has also had a long career in India in subsequent 
times when it underwent many modifications as its original significance was 
forgotten. W'hen the titles Gajapati, Asvapati and Narapati occur in the liter- 
ature and epigraphy of the period or among the titles of Maharana Kumbha 
as : 

gaja-nara-turahgadhisa-rajat-tritaya-todaramallena 

we see how far we have moved from the ideas underlying the text of Kalodaka 
cited above.-^ And it is worth noting that the earliest account of this tradi- 
tion so far traced is that of K’ang T’ai who heard of it in the! third century 
A.D. in Fu-nan, * one more indication ' as Pelliot puts it ‘ of the active ex- 
change of ideas, legends and beliefs as well as products between Western Asia 
and the Far East by way of the Indian ocean 


28. TP. xxii, p. 123. 

29. Pelliot, ibid, pp. 96-7. 

30. Ibid,, pp. 117-8. 

31. Colophon to liana Kumbha’s Commentary in Gita Govinda. I owe this 
reference to Dr. C. K. Raja. Lassen cites recent traditions connecting the notions 
of asvapati etc. with the break-up of Piapdava empire ]A. ii, 27-8. 

32. Pelliot adds that K'ang Tai also met an envoy from India who brought 
to the king of Fu-nan four horses of the country of Yue-tche. He also suggests that 
Kang T'ai himself might have been of Sogdian origin and travelled to Fu-nan by way 
of India and the Sea — ib., pp. 123-4. 
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There is an important passage in the Kathd sarit sdgara on the mythical 
king Vikramladitya which deserves to be reproduced here : 

Vikramiaditya ity asid rlajia Pataliputrake | j 
tasyiabhutlam abhipreta mittre Hayapatirnrpah | 
ilajia Gajapati^obhau bahvat^vagajasiadhanau [ | 
satrur Narapatir bhuri-pladatas-tasya cabhavat | 
manino Narasimhakhyah Prati^thi^asvaro ball | | 

Przyluski who cites this in his paper on the Samath pillar notes that 
only three kings appear here and suggests that the Ratnapati was perhaps 
forgotten after the titles of the king came to be connected with the traditional 
divisions of the Indian army into corps of chariots, elephants, horse and in- 
fantry. 

We have thus a long history of the ideas relating to monarchy and impe- 
rial rule, in which fact and fancy, religious symbolism and material conditions 
obtaining in d^ifferent lands, acted and reacted on one another, and old ideas 
took new shapes as old associations were forgotten and new ones came to be 
entertained. There was in general a tendency to substitute the known and 
the familiar for the mystic and recondite whenever the latter was not correctly 
understood. But he would be a bold man who would attempt to trace in any 
detail the various steps in this complicated process. We may trace the begin- 
nings and study the affiliations of ideas ; get cross-sections at particular points 
where the evidence is favourable to this ; we can see something of the final 
result. As for the actual history of it all, we have not the material for 
hazarding even intelligent guesses at the truth. 

To return once more to our basic text. Some of the Puranic expressions 
employed of the cakravarti attribute to him other amenities and capacities. 
Thus the vague sentence hhadrdmmani tesdm vai bhavantiha mahiksitdm, these 
kings will have here these auspicious things, may contain a reference to the 
asta-mangalas, eight auspicious things, of which again different lists are given 
by different authorities. Again, the four adbhidas and the mimddi aisvaryas 
and so on, take us to yet another sphere, viz., that of a siddhcr who has accu- 
mulated miraculous powers by the successful practice of yoga. And the state- 
ment that the cakravartim excel the by their tapas need cause no surprise 
after the description of their eminence in so many directions. 

One of the most interesting among the relatively late references to the 
Cakrctuarti tradition occurs in a Tamil Jaina work, of about the thirteenth 
century a.d., the Jlvasambodhmai, which is being edited by my friend and 
colleague in the Tamil department of the University, Rao Saheb S. Vaiyapuri 
PiLLAi. The work is in the form of Venbia verses connected by a running 
commentary, generally written in prose, but occasionally in verse also. Both 
text and commentary are evidently the work of one author, as the text taken 
by itself often gives no intelligible meaning without the connecting links furnish- 
ed by the prose passages. NoW verses <65-70 of the opening section of this 
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work contain an elaborate account of Sagara and his imperial attributes, and 
I give below a detailed analysis of the verses and the intervening commentary : 

65. Sagara, a famous ‘ wheel-king ’ of Ayodhya, in the Bharata Kijetra 
of Jambudvipa divided into separate regions by the seven Kulaparvatas. 

Cow. Sagara was Satkhaijdadhipati. The term Sakalacakravarti is ex- 
plained thus : ‘ one who rules a crore of gramas is a makutavardham ; the 
suzerain of 500 makutavardhanas is an Adhi (ka) rdjan ; of 1000 a maharaja, 
of 2000 an ardhamandaiika, of 4000 a mandalika ; of 8000 a viahanumdoiika, 
of 16,000 an ardhacakravarti or vdsudeva, and of 32,000 a sakalacakravarti 
And such was Sagara who had 96,000 queens, 360 cooks, 360 physicians, three 
dnd a half crores of bandhus (relatives), besides 16,000 gaijabaddhadcvas who 
acted as his body guards. 

66. Elephant, lion, aU (a fabulous animal), king-ldte, moon, fish, 
poison (?), makara, lotus, sivan, conch, peacock, and pitcher were put on his 
banners. 

Com : Besides these a bheri, mrdang, throne, stars, fly-^hisks, panca- 
mahasabdas and other innumerable insignia of royalty were also there. 

67. Possessor of the inexhaustible nava-nidhis, measuring at the least 
eight yojanas in height, twelve in length and nine in breadth. 

68. The names of the nine nidhis (1) vantjogai, (2) mandgai, (3) pin- 
galigai, (4) 'padumai, (5) ^gai, (6) veSangai, (7) Kalai, (8) makalai, 
(9) sarvarada (na)m, (Sarvaratham). 

Com : details in verse of the powers of each of the nidhis, thus — (1) will 
yield food-grains, cardamom, pepper etc; (2) arms of war including bodily 
armour ; (3) oniaments for men, women, horses, elephants and chariots ; (4) 
textiles, fly-whisks etc. ; (5) cool wind, sandal paste, scented water, shade etc. ; 
(6) instruments of music ; (7) speech, letters and astrolr^ ; (8) agriculture, 
trade and the arts ; and (9) precious stones of all sorts and the seven kinds 
of metals. All these nidhis are at the beck and call of the cakravarti. 

69. The fourteen reUnas named — ^first the seven live ones viz., horse, 
elephant, carpenter (cf. rathakjt in the Puraija list), woman (bharya of the 
Puraiia), commander, kavalan or bhaij^ri (i.e. treasurer who takes the place 
of mantri of the PutSpic list) and astrologer (cf. Purohit of the Purapa) ; 
then the seven non-living ones (this list differs considerably from that of the 
Purfipa) viz., kakaipi, cakra, leather, ciilamapi, dapda, umbrella arid sword. 

Com : descripticHi mostly in verse, of the nature and use of each of these 
ratnas in order. Only the peculiarities need be noted here : The ‘ horse ’ 
(nfa) is not the ordinary horse, but a fabulous animal of the emerald hue 
which roams over the entire field of battle simultaneously meeting all (q>po8i- 
tion of the fighting units put in the field by the enemy ; the carpenter is really 
an architect of great capacity who could plan and execute all types of Iniildings 
and towns ; the Kakapi gives out bright light like the sun and the mowi ; the 
leather spreads itself over water at the king’s command for a distance of 48 
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kadams culitoiai^i is a protection against poisons and magic ; the daijda levels 

the ground perfectly. 

70, He is unrivalled in his wealth, beauty of form, courage, strength, 
and the glory of being guarded by Devas. 

Com : 84 lakhs of auspicious elephants (bhadrahasti), same number of 
chariots of war, 18 crores of horse, 84 crores of infantry and other parapher- 
nalia attended on Sagara. 

Perhaps the attribution of so much puissance to a mythical ruler like 
Sagara in a late scriptural work of the Jainas should cause no surprise when it 
is recalled that in a much earlier work of the Bauddhas, the Mahdvamsa, 
which professes to be a historical chronicle, we find the M^uryan emperor 
Asoka already endowed with the power to command the services of the devas 
and hagas, birds and beasts for the fulfilment of the daily routine of his life.^^ 
When exactly this practice began of endowing cakravartins with miraculous 
powers, it is not easy to determine now ; but as has been pointed out by 
Przyluski, it Is necessary to guard ourselves against the notion that this was 
always so. ‘ In the beginning he says,^^ ‘ the Cakravartin was without doubt 
a king more powerful than his neighbours, exercising his power over an exten- 
sive but still limited territory. Then this real notion was transported in the 
domain of legend ; they imagined fabulous kings, masters of the universe, com- 
manding all kinds of creatures Przyluski then proceeds to use this conclu- 
sion as a canon of criticism for dating his texts on Asoka, holding that a text 
which admits any defeat or discomfiture for the Emperor must be taken to 
date from a relatively earlier period when the conception of the unlimited power 
of the Cakravartin had not yet come into vogue. But there seems to be room 
to doubt the validity of both parts of Przyluski’s thesis — that regarding the 
relation between historical fact and quasi-religious theory, as also that about 
the priority of certain texts to others on the score of their accepting limits to 
the power of the emperor. The relative chronology of literary texts is always 
a difficult problem, and the undoubtedly early character of some of the texts 
we have considered in the course of this paper and others which may be easily 
produced, may well raise a doubt if PRzyluski’s ground here is as sure as he 
seems to have thought. 


33. Mahdvamsa, V. 23-33. 

34. La legende de VEmpereur Asoka, p. 102. 
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I. Introduction. 

The discovery and the publication within the last two decades of a 
number of ancient Malayalam prose manusaipts have revealed the existence 
of quite a respectable prose literature for Mai. in the earlier stages of its 
history. The publication of these works [Dutavakyam, based on a 14th 
century Ms. ; BrahmandapuTotiam gadyam, based on a 15th centuiy Ms. ; 
Bhcgavaiam bhdsa, based on Late Mai. Mss. ; IJliaTardmdyanam gadyam, 
based on two Mss., one of which is a 16tii century Ms. j has disjrellcd ona for 
all the impression that the only prose compositions that existed in Kerafa 
prior to Koyilttamburan’s "Akbar” (early 19th century) were only a few 
commentari^ written in pedestrian prose besides the so-called " gadya ” of the 
campus, which “ gadya ” is after all only thinly concealed “ padya ” in Dravi- 
dian metres. 

The early prose works that have been unearthed within recent years are 
not devoid of literary beauty and artistic excellence. Here and there in these 
works, one comes across passages of rare vigour and appeal, though side 
by side with such brilliant patches the old cliches also abound. 

All these prose works appear to have been written by scholars who wisir- 
ed to popularise religious and puranic lore among the masses who Wfcre not 
acquainted with Sanskrit. The influence of tradition on these authors was so 
strong that the language employed by them cannot be said td represent the 
actual colloquials of the respective periods, though colloquial elemaits exist 
also in varying proportions in the different texts. 

The recently published prose work called “ Varttamanappustagam ” 
written by an dghteenth-century Malay^li Christian, is however written in 
a language that is nearer allied to the colloquial speech of the author. The 
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author, Paxemmakkal Toma-k-kattanar, gives in this work a graphic and 
circumstantial picture of the itinerary and experiences of Kariyatti Yauseppu 
Malpto who, accompanied by the author himself, undertook a journey to 
Rome primarily with the object of memorialising the Pope regarding the need 
for freeing the Catholic Syrian diocese of Malabar from the domination of 
European missionaries and for conferring on the Kerala Syrians autonomy in 
the government of their own religious affairs. This Malpian appears to have 
been a man of such extraordinary independence and firmness of purpose that 
defeats or temporary reverses did not daunt him in pursuing his self-imposed 
task of liberating the Malangara Syrian community from the domination 
of Europ^n missionaries. Toma-k-kattanar, the author of the Varttamana 
ppustagam, who practically acted as the Secretary, shared his chief’s hatred 
of European missionaries, as is shown by his powerful indictment of their 
“ tyranny ’’ in Malabar. — The book is written in a very vigorous style and it 
bears the stamp of sincerity on every page. The language used in the work 
is based on the colloquial current at the period in tlie regions occupied by 
the Syrian Christians (viz. North Travancore and South Cochin). 

The colloquial that was studied by some of the European missionaries who 
came to Kerala during this period was this same colloquial of the Catholic 
Syrian community. The language used in the eighteenth-century Samksepa- 
vedartham which has been proved to have been written by an Italian Car- 
melite friar who knew Mai. fairly well and who got the work printed in 
Rome in 1772 after getting the Mai. types cast in Rome itself, is (except for 
some peculiarities of syntax) fundamentally the same as the speech of the 
Catholic Syrians of the time. 

This Carmelite friar also wrote a Latin work called “Alphabetum 
grandonico-malabaricum dealing with the letters of the Mai. alphabet 
(Arya EJutta) and their sound-values (so far as he could observe them). 
This book contains a Preface (written by J. C. Amadutius) followed by 
eleven chapters (besides a Prologus) written by Peanius himself. In the 
Preface, Amadutius deals in general terms with Malabar and Christianity, 
offers a few observations on Kerala literature, mentions the names of the 
Mss. of religious and secular works of European missionaries and Indian 
priests, kept in the archives of Italy and other parts of Europe, and concludes 
with a brief discussion of the question of Kerala and St. Thomas, the apostle. 
In the Prologus, Peanius treats about a variety of topics, in the treatment 
of some of which he makes mistakes.^ The Prologus is followed by eleven 
chapters dealing consecutively with the following : — vowels, simple consonants, 
consonants embodying superscripts and subscripts denoting vowels, conjunct 


1. For instance, Peanius attempts to distinguish what he calls “ Grandonic '' 
from Sanscrudonic ”, though he is forced to admit that the distinction is only one 
of script employed in the writing of works. 

Again, in the course of a few very superfidail observations on Mai, grammar, 
Peanius wrongly equates the genitive case to the dvitiya, the dative to the tfriya, 
the accusative to the caturthi, and so on. 
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consonants, consonantal geminates, absolute consonantal finals, different con- 
scmantal groupings, correct pronunciation of consonants, “letters” wanting 
in Malayajam, shapes of Mai. numerals, and a few extracts from Mai. reli- 
gious writings. 

I have also referred, in the course of the following pages, to a Mai. 
translation of the four gospels, printed at the Courier Press in Bombay in 
1810, which contains numerous words and forms that are similar to those 
met with in Varttamanappustagam and Sarnk'-epavedartham. This transla- 
tion, I am told, was made by a Jacobite Syrian Ramban of Central Travan- 
core at the instance of Buchanan. The rendering is said to have been made 
directly from the Syriac Bible. Though many old Mai. words, forms and 
usages are used, there are also peculiar corruptions, strange constructions ( due 
to the influence of the syntax of Syriac, I am told) and artificial transmuta- 
tions that definitely betray the interference of non-Malayalis. The full cir- 
cumstances in which the translation was printed in Bombay might perhaps 
explain these artificialities. Notwithstanding these defects, I find in this 
translation a number of old words and forms identical with, or very similar 
to, those used in Vartt. and Samk'^epavedartham. 

Another Christian work of this period, a few passages from which have 
been extracted by Dr. P. J. Thomas in his book on the “ Christian Literature 
of Keraja ”, is a Mai. rendering of the rules, injunctions and prohibitions, 
issued by the Synod of Diamper ; the Mai. translation is said to have been 
made in the 17th century (?) by one Cakko-k-kattanar. So far as I can judge 
from the extracts supplied by Dr. Thomas, the language of the Mai. render- 
ing is very much the same as that of other 17th and 18th century Christian 
compositions. 

Here I must refer also to two dictionaries of this period (roughly speak- 
ing) which were composed by Christians and which may be presumed to 
embody words and expressions current in the language of the Christians. 

The Portugese-English and English-Portugese Dictionaries, called by 
Gundert the “ Verapoly Dictionaries ”, are (to cite the words of Gundert who 
has freely utilised the materials of these dictionaries for his own work) “ very 
valuable works compiled by the Portuguese and Italian missionaries of Vera- 
poly, which though completed in 1746 rest upon materials accumulated in 
the 17th, perhaps even the 16th century, and rank as the oldest monuments 
extant of European schcdar^ip in India.” 

No copy of this work is available to-day ; but the numerous items cited 
by Gundert in his work sufficiently indicate that the work may have been 
mainly based on the language of the Christians. It will be seen from the 
section cm vocabulary below that most of the words (from the Christian 
texts Vartt., SV and even BG) are represented in the Verapoly Dictionaries. 

The other dictionary to which I refer here is the one composed by the 
Rev. B. Bailey (of the Church Missionary Society). Though the work 
was printed in 1846, the materials were collected (as Bailey observes in 
the Preface) somewhere about 1816, and so the language should have been 
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closely allied to that of the 18th century. The title of the book indicates 
that both literary and colloquial words were incorporated. Though Bailey 
was a Protestant missionary, his dictionary contains numerous words that 
occur in Vartt. and in SV : e.g. cemmortia, tittadi, pattmm, camayam, 
caradam, janmahdaram, nidanam, yavana, vydpti. 

In the following pages I shall discuss the phonetic and palseographic 
data furnished by Peanius* book “ Alphabetum Grandonico-Malabaricum 
(abbreviated as P Alph), and also analyse the linguistic peculiarities of the 
following texts^ : — 

Saipk^epavedartham ” (abbreviated hereinafter as SV.) 

'*Vart*tamanappustagam’' (abbreviated hereinafter as Vartt.) 

Jacobite Syrian CJospels printed in Bombay in 1811 (abbreviated here- 
inafter as BG). 

Now, the language used in these books (i.e. Varttamanappustagam, 
SaiTiksepavediartham as also the language discussed and excerpted in Alpha- 
betum Grandonico-Malabaricum) has a number of common linguistic peculia- 
riti^ (which I have classified below). Whether all these peculiarities were 
exclusive to the dialect spoken by the Kerala Christians of the localities men- 
tioned above during the period under reference is a matter that requires 
further investigation. Prima jade one would expect that the cultural separa- 
tion of the Kerala Christians from the Hindus, so rigorously enjoined and 
enforced by the Synod of Udaiyamperur in 1599 should have brought in its 
wake the “ crystallization ”, so to say, of a number of linguistic peculiarities 
in the dialect of this community. 

It has to be remembered in this connection that prior to the Synod of 
Diamper the Christians had unrestricted intellectual contacts with the Hindus, 
as is shown abundantly by the large number of Hindu usages condemned 
by the Synod as unworthy of orthodox Catholic Christians. 

It is quitd possible that the influence of European missionaries and of 
the increasing popularity of the study of Latin and Portuguese may have 
contributed to the creation of some syntactic and vocabularial peculiarities 
in the “ learned ” dialect ; and once such peculiarities arose in the language 
of learned priests, they may have tended to percolate in some measure to 
their parish “flocks” whom the priests “fed” and “tended.” All this, 
however, requires to be checked by further investigation alongl the following 
directions : — {a) comparison of the features of this speech with those of 
other communities during the same period, and also with the language spoken 
today by the Christians of the same localities ; and {b) an intensive inquiry 
into the influence which the syntax and vocabulary of Latin and Portu- 
guese (the two chief European languages popular in Kerala during the period) 


1. The reference made, in the chapter on vocabulary, to the Verapoly dic- 
tionaries and Bailey's Dictionary are indicated respectively by the abbreviations 
VD and Bailey enclosed within square brackets. 
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may have exercised on the language of at least the learned Christian writers 
of the period. 

It is not my intention in these pages to determine to what extent the 
peculiarities of the language of the texts under reference were exclusive to 
the Christian community. The materials available are far too scanty to enable 
me to do this. I have, therefore, chiefly contented myself with discussing 
the peculiarities of the language when viewed in comparison with the modern 
standard Mai. colloquial of the Cochin State (i.e. the speech with which I 
am best acquainted). Here and there in the chapter on vocabulary, I have 
tried to connect the works with the social and religious life of the Christians.^ 

II. Peanius’ Transliteration. 

The system of transliteration adopted by Peanius for the representation 
of Mai. sounds through Roman symbols is interesting. 

A 

In the lists of vowels and consonants, Peanius distinguisnes the “ nomen** 
of each sound from its “ potestas**. He attempts to reproduce the names given 
to the sounds when the letters of the alphabet are taught or reproduced in 
Kerala in the orthodox way. 

According to this orthodox system of “ naming” the letters of the alpha- 
bet, the following are some of the values still heard among old Asan’s or pre- 
ceptors. 

(i) Long vowels are “named” ti, uu, kda, kii, and so on. Peanius' 
transliteration ‘‘ aA”, “ kil” appears to reverse the values. Peanius may have 
mistaken the slight pausal accent of the short final for increased length. 

(ii) r, f, ], j are, according to the orthodox system of naming in 

Kerala, ezu, eruu, Peanius gives “ iru ”, “ iruii ”, “ ilu ” and “ iluu 

(iii) The anusvSira is am, Peanius has “ am”. 

(iv) The visarga is ah, Peanius gives “ ah ” ” finalis aspirata 

(v) Consonants when “named” always incorporate a \ k is ka, and 
90 on. 

(vi) The absolute finals 1, r, n, ^ are “ named *’ tul etc., or as iU etc. 
today. — Peanius gives the following : “ el ”, “ er ”, “ el ” i- el), 


1. So far as one can say now, the effect of the cultural separation on the 
language of the ,l7th and 18th century Kerala Christians may have made itself 
felt more in the departments of vocabulary and syntax than in phonology^ and mor- 
phology. In the two latter spheres, the effect of the cultural separation may have 
been largely to isolate collectively a body of native features originally current in the 
speech of the entire area. 

In vocabulary, new adaptations of old words and the association of new mean- 
ings with old words, made in order to convey orthodox Christian religious ideas, 
may have been unique. In syntax, the influence of foreign speeches (Portuguese and 
Latin) may have been specially active in two directions ; (i) non-Dravidian govern- 
ment of cases in learned words, and (ii) religious phrases and constnicfcions, literally 
translated f|^oim European languages. 
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“iz” (=il), “en” ( = Ml), “en” ( - ert) ^4 “am” ; he ©ves also “il”, 
“ ir ”, at p. 65 of his book. 

(vii) ky, cy, py, vy are all kiya, dya, piya, viya, etc. (with a half-long 
value for i) when “ named ” by Alan’s even tot-day. — P eanius mentions these 
“ names 

(viii) Consonant groups with r as the second constituent are evaluated 
as kera (for kr), pera (for pr), and so on. — 

Similarly kl, pi, etc. are kda, pela, etc. ; and kv, tv, rv, etc. are kma, etc. 
Peanius mentions them all. 

(ix) Consonant groups formed of r followed by other consonants are 
“ named ” erkka ( for rk ), erppa (for rp or rpp), etc. — Peanius has “ erldca ”, 
etc. 

(x) Long consonants like kk, cc, etc. are ikka, icca, etc. ; these are 
also mentioned by Peanius. — Today lukka, mcca, otc. are alternative values I 
have heard. 

(xi) Peanius gives “inda” for both jjrf, nd, and hd ; “itta” for both 
^d It ; and ‘^illa ” for both ll and If. “ ippa ”, “ imma ”, “ igna ” (for nn), 

“ inga” {ioT/ih) are other transliterations used by Peanius. 

B 

As for the transliterations of the actual values or “ power ” of the sounds, 
the system Adopted by Peanius calls for the following comments. 

(i) The length mark is not consistently or uniformly indicated by 
Peanius. The marks of the accent aigu and the accent grave are often con- 
fusedly interchanged. 

(ii) Apart from the length-marks referred to above, no diacritics or 
special ligatures are used by Peanius, so much so that the same symbol stands 
for* different sounds, as when the symbol “ s” stands for s and 5 or “ t” fOT 
t, t, etc. 

(iii) The dipthong cd is transliterated both as “ai” and as "ei”. 

(iv) mTgam, etc. (with r) are tranditerated as “mrugam” “kruva” 
(with u following r). 

(v) Mai. hn is represented as “ ng ” though, as I have already observed, 
there is no element of explosion at all in this group. The common transliter- 
ation of this Mai. group is even today “ ng ” when no diacritics are employed ; 
cf., for instance, the place-name “ Ahgadippuram 

(vi) Mai. c is represented as “ci” in accordance with the Italian sys- 
tem of representation where the palatal character of c is thus distinguished. 
Similarly, Mai. ; is “ gi”. 

(vii) Mai. a is transliterated by Peanius as "gn”, since this symbcrf- 
group in Italian has the value of a palatal nasal very much resembling the 
Mai. sound in phcxiation. 

(viii) . The aspirate plosive consonants appear as “ kkh” “ “tth”, 
“ddh ”, etc. — I may say that the Keraja evaluation of aspirated plosives, e&- 
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pecially whai deliberately uttered, certainly strikes the hearer as embodying 
a long or half-long stop element. 

Unaspirated voiced plosives are also sometimes represented with an h 
following as in “ visarggham ”, “ pughikkelteye ”, etc. 

(x) The fricative y is represented as “j” according to the old Italian 
method of writing. 

(xi) The fricative s is represented as “sci” which is the nearest Italian 
symbol standing for this fricative. 

(xii) I is symbolised as “z” by Peanius. 

(xiii) While “Ig” is the transliteration of the group formed of I and 
short k, the symbol “ Ikk ” is used when long kk follows I ; similarly “ yg ”, 
but “ ykk 

These symbols used by Peanius represent actual pronunciation, just as 
his “Ip” also indicates the voiceless value of p in actual speech, even though 
it is short. 

The voicing of the plosive is correctly indicated in “nd” and “ yd” (native 
Dravidian). ‘ 

It is quite interesting to note that while the Skt. groups “ st ” and “ pt ” 
show voiceless p, the representation “kd” for the Skt. group constituted of 
k and t (as in sakti) shows how in the Malayali evaluation of this group 
the t was partially voiced in Peanius’ days just as it is today. Sakti, bhakli 
are often heard as sakkiudi, bhakktudi today. 

(xiv) Though at p. 86 Peanius has only the symbol “ r” to represent 
I, he distinguishes r (at p. 72 of his “ Alphabet ”) by representing it as “ rr ”, 
and in the exceipts given at the end of the IxxA he transliterates ^ as “ rr ” in 
instance like mariarnc, porukka, piranha, etc. At p. 86 itself, Peanius dis- 
tinguishes r from 2 : by the phrase “ asperum valde ”. 

III. PALiEOGRAPHY. 

Through the efforts of Peanius, Mai. types were for the first time cast 
in the Press of the Propaganda in Rome in 1772, as referred to by Araadutius 
in his Preface to Peanius’ “ Alphabet ”. Peanius’ description of the sym- 
bols of the letters of the Mai. alphabet in his work is invaluable for the study 
of eighteenth century Mai. palaeography. Many of the S 3 rrobols are similar to 
those used today ; but there are striking divergencies deserving of notice. — 
These peculiarities are given below. I also indicate below the resemblances 
and differences between the symbols given by Peanius and those employed 
in the late 16th century manuscript (now being edited by me in the columns 
of the Bulletin of the R. V. R. Institute) containing the text of Kujaj and a 
Mai. translation thereof. 

1. Long e and long 0 are not symbolically distinguished from the corres- 
ponding short sounds. F*eanius indeed refers to the existence of symbols for 
long e and l<xig 0 , of which the former is like the modem symbol while the 
latter is represented in two ways, one of which is peculiar in that the length 
is marked by a loop inside ; but Peanius points out ; “ hie scribendi modus 
ab omnibus constanter non <Hl>§ervetur." 
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In inscriptions and mss. of an earlier period, long e and long 6 were not 
symbolically marked off from short e and short o. 

The observations of Peanius show that ini the eighteenth century there 
already existed symbols for the long sounds, but these were not commonly 
used. Down till the end of the nineteenth century the old practice of using 
the same symbol for the long and the short sounds appears to have persisted. 

2. The candrakkala symbol introduced today (at the right-hand top 
of the symbols of the consonants preceding) in order to denote the Mala3^am 
pausal a came into existence only in the nineteenth century when Gundert 
and the Mangalore missionaries suggested the adoption of such a symbol to 
mark off the a from «. 

The pausal a is not distinguished by any special symbol in old works ; 
on the other hand, the practice was to use either the consonantal symbol with 
the ligature for u embodied (as in the oldest mss. and inscriptions), or the 
consonantal symbol without any ligatures as if the sound 9 here was a weak 
accented a (as, in manuscripts and documents of the Late Old Mai. and New 
Mai. periods). 

PEANifJS invariably adopts the latter practice wherever the pausal a 
occurs ; in non-pausal positions where the sound is more like a close u, 
Peanius uses u itself as in kattu kolvan, etc., though not consistently, since 
there are phrasal units like valattd hhagatta also. 

The manuscript of Kural mixes up both the practices ( mentioned above ) 
indiscriminately. 

3. The symbols used here for tu and rw differ iii the fact that in the 
former the outward loop on the right is on a much lower level than in the 
latter. 

4. The usual symbol for kr is different from what is used today, though 
Peanius refers to an alternative symbol corresponding to the one used today. 

5. The symbols of nn and fin are distinguished only by the fact that 
the latter has a loop between the two bends on the extreme right. 

This is true of the representation in the ms. of KuehI. 

6. Long cc is represented in Peanius’ works by two c symbols, one 
being placed above the other. 

In the ms. of Kural, the symbol is different ; the initial curvature for 
the symbol for c is repeated twice and placed on the same level. 

7. _ In Peanius’ works the symbol for the absolute finals r, /, /, « and 
are all similar to modem symbols. That for { alone is old. In the ms. 
of Kural the symbols mark the transition stage from the practice of the 
insertion of a circle on the top of the consonantal symbol (as in Tamil even 
today) to the modem Mai. practice of connecting the end of the consonantal 
symbol with the dot by means of a line or loop. — In the ms. of Kuiaj, already 
the modem symbols for the absolute finals I and I (modifications respectively 
of original symbols for absolute final t and f of Skt., which developed the 
respective sound-values of I and 1) are very clearly anticipated i and the 
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symbol for final m is either an "anusvarappulli” as in modern times, or the 
symbol for m with a dot above. 

8. The symbols for native internal consonant groups formed of homor- 
ganic nasals and plosives were of two types in ancient times in Arya Elutta ; — 
either the anusvarappujli followed by the symbol of the voiceless plosive con- 
cerned, or special conjunct symbols in which the ligatures for the nasals and 
the voiceless plosives are entwined. 

Both varieties ara to be found for ng and mh in Peanius’ works ; but 
for native internal nd,, nj and tidt only the conjunct symbols are common. 

So far as Skt. words are concerned, the internal consonant groups form- 
ed of homorganic nasals and voiceless unaspirated plosives are gerierally re- 
presented in either of the two ways maitioned above, particularly for nk, nc, 
kti but for consonant groups formed of nasals and voiced plosives (whether 
siinple or aspirated) and of nasals and voiceless aspirated plosives, the former 
practice alone obtains. 

9. The symbol for deserves special notice. Both Peanius’ represen- 
tation and that of the ms. of Kujal have two r symbols (at>parently, with 
a view to the alveolar plosive being marked off clearly thereby ), while in 
modem representation only one r-symbol is embodied. 

There is however one difference between the symbol for ^ used by 
Peanius and that found in the ms. of Kura] : while Peanius arranges the 
symbols in the order of pulU (ligature) for e followed by the symbol for n 
and then by the two r-svmbols, in the ms. of Kural the symbol for n is 
placed first and it is followed by the ligature for e and then by the two 
y-symbols. This latter practice is common in the oldest mss. ; and this 
follows the Tamil arrangement of symbols. 

10. The symbols for tru kru, iru, sru have two loops on the right to 
indicate the incorporation of the vowel u. When long u is incorporated, the 
curvature used for ru is added. — The Kura] ms. shows the same symbols. 

IV. Phonetics. 

Vowels 

1. In accented positions, a has its “ correct ” value, as PEanius’ 
transliteration shows ; but in unaccented syllables the sound becomes centra- 
lised to 9 and then frontalised in the direction of c in the neighbourhood of 
front consonants “ramen ”, “ peretta ”, “ siven ”, “ paler ”, “ putrer ”, etc. 

2. The symbols and ligatures denoting u stand for (i) fully lip- 
rounded u in accented positions (as for instance in radical positicMis of words); 
(ii) as the final of the Mai. tense-finities ; (iii) the ceitralised u which is 
the actual value (in unaccented positions) of what in writing is represented 
with the ligatures for m ; (iii) the lip-spread ut occurring in words like 
Pazannm, 

Peanius uses “ u ” throughout for all these sounds. 

3. The “neutral” vowel a occurring in Mai. as the final of certain words 
and forms is r^resen^ jq these texts by the symbol of the preceding con- 
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sonant being shown without any “vocalic” ligatures as if the vowel sound 
involved here is an unaccented c ( = a). Peanius adopts this practice. 

Mai. a is a value which appears in the following other contexts also: — 

(i) The value of unaccented a in medial positions of words and forms ; 
as already observed above, the a is frontalised in the direction of e in the 
neighbourhood of palatal consonants, in which case the symbol for transli- 
teration used by Peanius is e. 

(ii) The a appearing immediately after initial y, r, I, and voiced plosives 
of Skt. loans, and after native initial r (in fa«da) and c (in a very few words 
like can’-, cali ) has the value of a or frontalised a or c (the last value being 
very frequent in the mass-dialects). Peanius uses “e” ; and the mss. of 
other texts also show e sometimes in the spelling. 

(iii) The unaccented u in medial unaccented positions and in the neigh- 
bourhood of retroflex sounds has often the value of an a, as in colloquial 
kodath, veldita and in literary ara-kk~ ( < older aru-kk-), kara-kk- ( < older 
karu-kk), alakka ( < aljikka), etc. This is not marked off anywhere in the 
texts under reference. 

(iv) The unaccented o in the colloquial ippola, appola loses the lip-round- 
ing and tends to become a. This is shown by the spelling indicating a ( = a 
in unaccented positions). 

(v) The a of alld, when occurring in unaccented positions, has the value 
a or « The spellings in the mss. of the texts, and Peanius’ transliteration 
shows alld and elld. 

Peanius consistently uses the spelling “pad-” (for modem pad-) in 
SV and Alph., but transliterates it (in his Alph.) as “ped.” Since the value 
pad- had arisen fairly early in Mai., it is possible that Peanius followed mere 
tradition in using the spelling “ pad-”. 

4. There is no distiiKtive anusvara sound in native Mai. The anusvara 
that forms a part of the alphabetical classification of Arya Elutlo and for 
which the ^unya symbol is used, has the value of (i) m before vowels (in 
external sandhi), before pauses and before v, r, I, §, h, s, and (ii) a vargantya 
nasal before plosives ( both in external and in internal sandhi ) . In native 
words, the use of the 4unya symbol in final positions of words or in internal 
positions (in which latter the use of the symbol is rare today, though in old 
manuscripts it is sometimes met with ) is purely graphic, since the value 
given to it is that of an w or of a var^tya nasal according as it is follow- 
ed by the one or the other of the sets of sounds referred to in the above 
scheme. 

Peanius observes : “ Littera am quae nobis consona esset, apud 

Malabares vocalis habetur, mcut et in Brammhanicis elementis ang vocalibus 
armumeratur.” 

The reference to the evaluation “ ang ” of the Brahmins is very interest- 
ing. To whom does he refer when he speaks of Brahmins? Elsewhere 
in the coarse of the book he refers to the “Brahmin professors of the Univer- 
sity of Trichur,” and these very probably arc! ^ambQdiri scholars ccxinected 
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with one or other of the Mafhas of Trichur. It may however be noted here 
that the evaluation of the anusvara by the Nambudiris when reading or recit- 
ing Sanskrit is different from that of the other communities in Malabar. The 
sound-value given by Nambudiris for the anusvara before r, i, s, h, v is 
always that of a nasalized v or sometimes almost a labio-dental m, as in 
sddrambham, savsayatn, saVsaram, sdvvadom ; before y and I, nasalized y 
and nasalized I are respectively used, as in sayyuta, imdlogcm ; etc. 

Peanius, curiously enough, classifies the anusvSra symbol among ccm- 
sonants also, and makes the following observatitms : “ Littera o am eadem 
est, ac consona finalis m apud Latinos. Sic sambhramam metus ; satnram- 
bhttm superbia.” 

Peanius adds : “ In medio tamen dictionis aliquando sonat, ut n, quod 
praesertim accidit, cum invenitur ante litteras k and p : tunc enim fit ng, nb ; 
unde engilum quamvis ;sanga4am afflictio ; sanbaita divitiae.” ^ — These obser- 
vations suffer from a confusion of ideas. So far as Sanskrit words like 
sankata- and sampatita) are concerned, in the Malayalam representation of 
these and other similar Sanskrit words, the anusvara symbol is never given the 
value of n. Before -k in internal positions, the value of the anusvara is 
always that of the vargpntya n ; and similarly before p the anusvSra is 
evaluated as m . — As for native forms in internal positions, forms like engil 
muvXh which have jt before the plosives concerned and which are pronoun^ 
“correctly” with this jj by many had also “corrupt” values in the mass- 
coUoquials which convert the ti to the varg&ntya’s corresponding to the plo- 
sives following. This assimlation of n to var^ntya’s started very early in 
Mai. as a colloquial feature ; and the symbols for original ng and the ng <ng 
and for original mb and the mb < nb were either conjunct ligatures or the 
anusvtra symbol followed by the symbols of the plosives. In “correct" 
pronnnciation the n of munhe is still heard, while in engil the modem pro- 
nunciation shows only ng. 

The conjunct ligatures for ng and mb used in Peanius’s time ( and 
today) are actually formed respectively of the symbols for n and k and 
of those for « and p. It is perhaps this fact (along with the alternative 
values like munbe and mumbe) that led PeaniUs to make the unwarranted 
generalisation that the anusvara symbol followed by Ar and /> has the value 
of g. 

5. The visarga h which appears in the orthodox classification of the 
sounds of the modem Mai. alphabet is correctly explained by Peanius as a 
sound which " cum aliqua levi aspiratione, atque conatu proferatur ; illi enim 
duo circuli quorum alter alter! supereminet in fine additi sunt signum amatus 
et aspiraticttiis, qua littera pronuntiatur, clara tamen, et aperto voce." 

Medially, however, in the common evaluation in KSrala of words like 
dukkham, antaf^puram. the visarga is evaluated as a mere breath (or as a 

1. Following this wrong rule, in the excerpU at the end of the book,- Peanius 
ynxofpy transliterates tamburon as “ tamburan ”, kurnb%4- as “ kuiribid-" etc. 
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suspension of voice ), and the plosive following is doubled. These facts are 
noted by PIeanius : Si vero in medio dictionis inveniantur dicycli, ut in 
hac voce duhkkham tristitia, denotant ipsi suspensionem vocis in anteriori 
littera pronuntianda, atque conatum, quo subsequens efferri debet.'* 

The difference between the visarga and the initial and medial h of Skt. 
is not of course expressly pointed out by Peanius ; but the terms in which 
he has described the phonation of the visarga, together with the description 
of A as “ A germanico ore prolatum ” show that Peanius did note some 
difference. It may be noted here that in the Kerala evaluation of Skt. loans, 
initial h is partially voiced, intervocal h is fully voiced and the final visarga 
is voiceless. 

The question whether the visarga should be classified among vowels or 
among consonants appears in the days of Peanius to have been subject to 
dispute, as the following observations of his indicate: “Nec video, cur haec 
littera inter vocalium numerum a quibusdam non adscribatur, cum inter 
vocales distincte earn tradant tarn Brammhanes magistri in praeclara Uni- 
versitate Trictiurensi, quam ceteri Grammatici Malabares in ipsorum Scholis 
Ikalari vulgo dictis, et jure quidem." 

6. ai and au are recognized as diphthongs by Peanius : Quare litterse 
ai, vel ei et au, quae debent exacte proferri, ita utraque vocalis distincte 
audiatur, potius dicendae sunt Diphthongi, quam vocales." 

The alternative value ei for the diphthong ai is interesting. The value 
of ei seems to have existed from a very early period for this diphthong ; and 
it is the existence side by side of both values, that gave rise to forms like 
* aid^ for ceyd^ (common in inscriptions and in old Mss.), mat for mey 
body aidaidd ( = eyd-eydd ) in Uttaramm. gadyam. 

Among the present texts, Vartt. has hai for hey and mai for mey, and 
SV uses cai- for cey-. 


Consmmts 

Peanius devotes two chapters to the description of consonants ; in one 
he refers to the absolute consonantal finals of Mai., and in another 
entitled “ De recta pronuntiandi ratione " he tries to indicate some of the 
sound-attributes of Mai. consonants by comparing them to European sounds 
known to him. At the outset he says de earumdem litterarum vi, ac recta 
pronuntiandi norma aliquid attingamus, potius quam explicemus ; in aliqui- 
bus enim Malabaricae Linguae litterarum sonus Latinis litteris exprimi haud- 
quaquam potest." And at the end of the chapter he again administers the 
advice : ‘‘ genuinus enim ipsarum sonus non scriptis sed voce est acquirendus." 

This chapter is full of interesting and acute observations which do credit 
to this eighteenth-century Malabar missionary. 

1. Medially k is pronounced “like g" “as in maghen “filius.” 

This is a correct description of the intervocal value of the velar stop in 
Malayialam. It is voiced ; and the area of actual occlusion is slightly reduced, 
with the result that a fricatival phonation immediately precedes and follows 
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the voiced plosive. — Medially, the sound has a clearer fricatival element than 
when it is initial ; this is what has misled some European scholars into think- 
ing that medially the sound is a pure fricative. 

2. “ Kh pr<Hiuntiatur, tamquam duo kk, et profertur cum aliquo conatu, 
et aspiratione.” In the attempt to bring out the aspirate element of the 
sound, the tendency to elongate the stop is common in Kerala. 

3. Peanius adverts to the absolute consonantal final k of Skt. words, 
and observes that this is “quoddam k, quo solum utuntur in poesi, ac in 
ipsorum Grandcaiicis scriptis ; ipsius sonus efformatur in interiori gutture.” 

4. Mai. n which Peanius wrongly transliterates as ngh, is the velar 
nasal. There is absolutely no explosion in the mouth, but the air is allowed 
to pass continuously through the nose, the release of stoppage in the mouth 
being gradual. 

Peanius says that the sound is pronounced “ attracta retrorsum lingua, 
ita tamen ut | vix audiatur.” 

5. Mai. c is compared to the Etruscan “ c ” and the ^transliteration 
used by him for this sound is “ ci ”. 

;■ is “ ut gi Italicum, leviter tamen in gutture expressum.” 

n, “ut gn Italicum, efformatur prope dentes cum aliquo narium mini- 
sterio.” 

This series of sounds in Mai. may be brought out either by the foreblade 
touching the alveolar region or (what is not very common) the tongue-tip 
touching the frontier between the alveolar and palatal reg'ons. 

6. Though Peanius transliterates the retroflex sounds f th, 4, 4h, rt 
without any distinctive diacritics, he has noted the retroflexion of the tongue 
in the articulation of these sounds : " huius litterae sonus. . .est autem Europeis 
admodum difficilis, ac prcmuntiatur inversa omnino retrorsum lingua, adeo 
ut interiorem palati summitatem attingat." 

7. t is compared to Latin f ( as evaluated by Italians and other con- 
tinentals of Europe), because t is in many countries of Europe given the value 
of a dental in which the area of occlusion is fairly large. 

Peanius evaluates the intervocal sound as d ; in actual value there is a 
slight fricatival element immediately preceding and following the stop, as a 
result of the area of ccmtact ( for the stop ) being reduced in intervocal 
positkms. 

8. Peanius’ description of Mai. n is inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
He refers (Mily to one n which he comp)ares to a “ clear Latin n.” Perhaps 
his European ear was unable to detect the difference that actually existed 
between Mai. blade dental ft and the point-ccmtact alveolar rt. 

9. r (post-dental) and g (palato-cerebrai) are, however, distinguished 
by Peanius : “ r, ut r ; dulciter tamen, et tenerrime profertur prcpe dentes, 
iisdem quasi compressis ’’ ; " r, asperum valde, et durum.” 

10. It is strange to hear Peanius observe that Mai. v is like, 6 “ali- 
quando,” and to see the initial v of words like vird uniformly transliterated in 
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the “Alphabet” as b. I also find in SV sometimes Mai. spellings like ba 
(for my), bi$am. (tor the Skt. loan vkam) etc. Perhaps the bilabial value 
of the Mai. v. strudc his European ear as neater to b than to the labiodental 
V which is so common in European languages. 

11. .5 is described thus : “ inter s et z pronuntiatur, inflexa ad palatum 
lingua cum aliquo sibila.” — The reference to the sound being midway between 
the voiceless [5] and its voiced variety means that the sound was partly voic- 
ed in the utterance of the speakers. Even to-day this is true of the folk-collo- 
quials. The retroflex nature of the sound is also adverted to by Peanius. 
While he describes ^ as being produced with the tongue turned to the palate, 
with a certain amount of hiss, he distinguishes s as being produced “prope 
dentes”, — a distinction which is quite correct. 

12. For /, Peanius refers to the retroflexion of the tongue. 

13. The continuant I, the phonation of which is so difficult for non* 
Malayajis and non-Tamilians, is described thus : “ quasi z Latinorum, den- 
tibus labiisqu^ vix apertis pronuntiatur, retracta tantillum lingua.” 

. The retraction of the tongue is only just indicated ; the essential features 
of the sound are not fully described. In Chapter VI, Peanius says that this 
sound is pronounced “ cum aliquo sibilo ” ; perhaps what he refers to here 
is the passage of a stream of air, which ( it must be stated ) never amounts 
to a hiss because of the large space between the tongue and the mouth-roof. 

14. The long voiceless alveolar plosive // is only imperfectly described in 
the following terms : “ si vero haec littera r ( - r) duplicetur, efformatur duplex 
tt, quod cffertur compressis quasi dentibus, lingua ipsos impellente.” 

The alveolar nature of the sound appears to have escaped the notice of 
Peanius. 


V. Phonology. 

The changes mentioned below are mostly those characteristic of collo- 
quials. The language of Vartt. is largely based upon the colloquial dialect, 
though there are attempts made here and there to employ literary and rheto- 
rical flourishes. The saeva indignatio, however, makes the writer drop the 
artificial mask in most parts of the book. SV attempts to be literary and 
dignified, but remains largely " colloquial ”. The authors of these works 
were not influenced by the “classical” literary style of Mai. — ^This fact is 
provpd by the use of colloquial phrases and expressions and also by the 
adoption of fdionetic spelling for the following types : — 

(a) The Tam. — ^Mal. evaluation as frontalised a or as e, of the a 
immediately following voiced plosives or r, y, I, ks (in radical syllables of lA 
words) is embodied in the spelling of numerous forms like gerbhiin, jehiu, 
yejamatifiri, nsi-kk- (Skt. rasa), remipps, ksemi-kk- (Skt. k^ma), k^yam, 
behu, etc. 

Native cart- and cali are colloquially evaluated as cart- or ceri- and call 
or celi] the forms are spelt ceri- and celt in Vartt. 
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(b) The colloquial change of » to e and of m to o when » and u of initial 
accented syllables are immediately followed by a short consonant and an open 
vowel in the next syllable, is embodied in the spelling of words like herapp9, 
koreda, otakkam, colali-k-katia, etc. 

(c) The assimilation of voiced plosives to the homorganic nasals in 
adaptations of Skt. groups hg, hd, vtd is shown in the spelling of forms like 
vahhkca ( Skt. vand - ), cakhirau ( Skt. candra ), rennippa, bhatymram, 
man^pam. 

(d) The change of r to r is embodied in the spelling of forms like 
curudi (Skt. sruti), puttarati, attarayum [ BG ] . 

(c) Peanius’ transliterations "ramen” (for rdmat^, “peretta” (for 
peral’a), “kaleri” (for }ia\ari) sl ow how in spelling the tendency in colloquials 
for unaccented a ( = a) to become frontalised towards e was embodied. 

Vowels 

1. Both -oUo and ello (< dlo) exist side by side. 

2. In the final syllables of karaccil, caccil, iigaccil, the i fs derived ulti- 
mately from original a. The unaccented position tc^ether with the neighbour- 
hood on either side of palatal consonants has brought about the change. 

3. The lengthening of the final -a of Mai. polite imperatives (old 
optatives), as in kolgd, celga, edukkd, is common in other 18th century texts. 

4. {Kuda-p - ) puzappugal shows « ( < i ) on account of the influence 
of the bilabial. 

5. “ Vulgar” colloquialisms like the following in which i appears instead 
of w in the neighbourhood of palatal consonants, occur in the texts : — 
cimadugal, perima, etc. 

ortkkal, iri-kk, pdriga, tariga, orimbdda, occur in literary Mai. 

6. Kettd.kim (with centralised i), ktuVb, kit to are common colloquial 
variants of the {^rasal expletive keffd ’ did ( you ) hear ?’ used frequently in 
conversaticHi. Owing to the weakening of the syllable containing e, allegro- 
forms like the above are comm<Mi in the colloquials. The spelling kittb used 
in Vartt. stands for <Mie of such colloquial forms. 

eltSppalum, ippalum, appala show the unrounding of the original o and 
the productiai of a variety of 3 . 

7. o is raised to u in the forms kula (for kola ‘ murder’, perhaps under 
the influence of word hula whidi means ‘ bunch ’), muli(toT tnoU ‘statement’ 
‘word’), puli (for poii ‘ falsdhood’). 

8. Old -at of verb-bases appears as -e in forms like kuiecca, udt-kk-, 
are-cca, etc. 

9. Final 3 i<older tu] has become still further opened out to a in 
forms like the following : — dknala-y-dyirifiiiukha 

pattanna-y-um 

bhaknappada-y-um 

mu^ka-y-um 

IthodappSda-y-um 
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The change is attested by the use of the glide -y- before the samuccaya um ; 
if the old 0 had been preserved, then it would have been elided. 

This change is not absent in the c^her colloquials : patfahna [< patfahm 
<pattahgtu], ahha [<ahii9 <ahgw\, amala [<amald <angal{ui)] , 
pehnda [ <pemah <pei!igalitu)] , vayppa [ <vayppd^ 

Some of these forms with -a are used in the literary dialect also. 

10. Instances of vocalic contractions shown in the spellings are the fol- 
lowing, all of which are common in other colloquials also : — 

-olutn [GX-o/avww; dlont, appears beside o/am already in K Bhag. 
and K Bhr . — olum is a variant that occurs in SV and Vartt. 
<okkene<okkayiit-e [ accusative form ] 
kdle<k^-y-e (accMS.) 
kalude<ka[u4 a-\-e [ acc. ] 
pujayi < puja-y-dyi 
rak?illdnnu < rak^a-y-illanHu 
sannadilla <.sannadi-y-illa 
ammdguhna<amtna-yagukha 

cemm(lrtt 3 <cemmu-varutta ‘what brings about prosperity’ ‘religious 
benediction’. 


{To be continued.) 
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D. B. DISKALKAR 
MCLI 

No. 125] V. s. 1685 [25-1-1629 

Muli is a fourth class state in ZaMvad. The Thakur of the State is a 
Parainara Rajput. The following inscription is found in the Suh temple, 
popularly called Maj><j[avaiBi ten:^>le in Muli. It is in a good condititxi and 
measures 16" by 15". 

The first five lines of the record are devoted to the praise of Ganapati, 
Surya and other deities. Then follows a verse descriptive of the greatness 
of the name of Rama. Then the date is given, viz., Sunday, the 11th day 
of the bright half of MSgha in v.s. 1685 or Saka 1550 the sarhvatsara 
being l^vara, when in the victorious reign of the emperor Shah Johan and 
of the paramara king Rdmji, Gopala son of Bhagavatidasa and his wife 
Amula of the Nanduaija community caused the temple of Mandaparaya to 
be made. This is again expressed in a verse. 

Text 

1 II II II II ^ TOTIcJI 

2 ^ 5m II 11 4 ^ I qt Jf 

3 w pq II m i 

4 II 1 II JW: I 

5 II spftqtrm f^npirmmftot i 

6 II R It qjvJnoTRl qifif qmr 

7 5rt I qr^ ^qq^ qm^snn^ ii 

8 mHmq i 

9 smqs fiqcri ^ijrr ii ^ ii 

10 dtd II ^ qnfeqifsRT 

11 II 3tRRq(<iT)q% 

12 qfmfqvqs^ jnqrn^ gqvsq^ tr^ 

13 ii qRwr[g »ft:ing f 4ng ! 3 

14 [ 1 ] 

15 a nqr WR ft q mql qtt qi% 

16 !Er ^ ql qi| ?sq[Sr]^ tTcgq uritsEi nlqisi ^ m 

17 ql qif ^qqSl asiw jqnqcftqm qrt aigm 4 


* CbntinUied from Vol. Ill, p. 288. 
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18 . 53iiiin JTtTra tr awi? & ii nt 

19 I fl^rw 

20 k 3mft^ II ^ ^ 51^ II 1 II 

21 955^ II ^55 II JRst II ltiT3 ^ II %[^] II 

22 I ii wr *R[g ^?jiiow[ ?g ] 

GADHAKA 

No. 126] V. s. 1687 [15-3-1631 

This inscription is copied from one of the pdlim standing near the 
Kothari Vav at Gadhaka in the Khambhalia Mahal of the Navanagar State. 

The -inscription records the death on Tuesday, the eighth of the dark 
half of Phagapa of v.s. 1687 of Jadeja Halla Sri IMiabhji, in a fight at Ga- 
dhaka. 

Some other palias record the deaths of other warriors on the same date. 
Hala Sri Hardholji one of them. 

Text 

1 “i ^ >K[ 

2 nor nn 5fi35n 

3 5131 n 

4 TT 

5 *n % 1 

MANGROL 

No. 127] V. s. 1687 [5-5-1631 

A bilingual (Persian and Sanskrit) inscription is lying in the Deli of 
Sadmiya in Lalpura in the fort Mangrol. The Sanskrit version is very much 
damaged so that it cannot be wholly read. It measures 12^" by 2J". 

It opens with the date, Monday (?) the 15th day of the bright half 
of Vai^akha in v.s. 1687 or Saka 1552 and refers to the reign of the em- 
peror Salim Shah. It then mentions the name o£ the viceroy appointed over 
Saur^tra. but unfortunately his name is missing. In the last line are 
preserved some letters of an imprecatory verse which shows that a grant 
was made by this inscription. 

The Emperor of Delhi at the time of this inscription was Shah Jahan 
and not Selim Shah which is the other name of Jahangir. Such a mistake 
is excusable in this distant part of the country. 

Text 

1 II 1 ^ si^ ^ 

2 ^g.-.’TRRng ^ v* 

* The week day does not agree unless is meant. There was a lunar eclipse 
when, the grant was malde. 
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3 W creqr 5l...<t aTO!...*TRr 

4 Jil ...%te g^T »I43... 

5 ^’Ti 3fcir U3rf¥r:...u 

KUA 

No. 128] V. s. 1687 [15-6-1631 

This inscription is copied from one of the pdlids standing in the com- 
pound of a Siva mandir behind the masjid in Kua in the Dhrangdhra State. 

It records the death in a fight while protecting the cows, of Zala Bhimji, 
son of Gopalji, son of Suiaji, son of Lakhaji, on the 11th day of the dark 
half of Jye§tha in v. s. 1687. 


Text 

gfIT ^ %5 ^ 

firai 

W ^ 

5ft IJcT »TtR5ft >Tl13r4t 

f^an 

DAHISARA 

No. 129] V. s. 1688 [19-10-1631 

This inscripticm is copied from a pdlia standing on a platform outside 
the northern gate of the village DahisaiS, at a distance of three miles from 
the sea port town Vavapia in the Morvi State. The length and breadth of 
the inscribed portion is 15". 

It records that Rudibai, wife of Avadi ?— Alodha ? became a sati on 
Wednesday the fifth of the bright half of Kartika in v.s. 1688 or Saka 1553 
in the time of Mah&raja Bhojarajji. 

Maharaja Bhojarajji must be the son of Maharao Bharmalji of Kaocha, 
who seems to have the village in his possession at the time. 

Text 

1 ^ ^ ?rr% 

4 ^ f'T argri^ an 

5 w ^ *Mr «nt nm grr <*fi] § 

6 n 3inT^ iHi^i I »TR3n nfidu nrt 

7 ^ nn firm Jiflm mpft 'i^si 

8 ?iFimi 

9 3^ ^ 0 JII5I 

10 ^ 
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BILESHVARA 

No. 130] V. s. 1688 [11-5-1632 

This inscription is engraved on a palia near the temple of Bil^vara 
MahMeva at Bilesvara in the Bartja hills at a distance of 8 miles from 
Raijavava in the Porbandar State. The inscribed portion measures 15" in 
length and 5" in breadth. 

It records the death of Kathi Suma (?) in a fight with the Muham- 
medan (Kabuli) Ayakhan on the second day of the bright half of Jye§tha 
in v.s. 1688. 

Text 

1 ^ R 

2 3Tmi^ ^lift gff 511 

3 sftari- sftfi iRyi ^ 

DHUA 

No. 131] V. s. 1688 [9-6-1632 

This inscription was originally found in the Lak^mi Narayana temple 
in the village Dhua under the Dhrangdhra State, but it is now lying in the 
house of a Nandva^a Brahmap in Kalavad. The engraved portion measures 
r-9"' by IT'. It is full of grammatical mistakes. 

At the beginning of the inscription is given a verse invoking blessings of 
long life to the person who, as the latter portion of the inscription states, caused 
the Laksmi-Narayaoa temple to be built. It then refers to the reign over 
Vankaner Pargan.a of Raisimhji, son of Mdnsimhji, and then states that Jha- 
kar Krispadasa of the Nandvana community caused a temple of Lak§mi- 
Narayaoa to be built in the village Dhua, which was owned (as a girds) by 
Zala Bhupatiji son of Mokaji, on the second day of the bright half of 
A$^ha in v.s. 1688. The construction of the temple was begun on the se- 
cond day of the bright half of Vai^kha in v.s. 1685. 

The inscription gives the date v.s. 1688 for Raisirhhji son of Man- 
siihhji, the Z^a ruler of Vankaner. But Raisirhhji came to the gddi in 
1653 A.D. as the Kathiawar Gazetteer (p. 697) states. Hence it seems that 
the mention of Raisirhhji is due to his looking after the state business during 
the time of his father in Mahal Niya (?) wherein the village Dhua was 
situated. 

Text 


2 ^ I 

^ g5f 


1. The spelling mistakes are not corrected. 
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4 5ft ?frrniBf5t3TR5;T^ 51^ ^rpi 551 ^ 

3«m si^ 

5 ^ sRwt^ ^ 3ft^ ciR ^ ^ ^ cirsr rn 1 
^«n wt t ^ 

6 »R4r ^r 5moT^ 1 ct^ >Tra! ^ ^5?noi^ pr v 

asTlT Rpit^RT ? R 

7 U^fiiTcfFR cT >Tt’E5RI 351 ^ Jlf^ ^TroTift fR ?TRI 

st^SRT RI RRR 

8 IT f $1^ ^OT^R ^aiFF^ U3?f sn55I H JTt^Tjft §cT JJUdaflHI 

^3IFF% %ft55 

9 ?tiftRTT3i'»THt srraRT ^is4t # JieRFTt b 1 rh 

¥n?ir ^r am 

10 ^ ^tT ^ % qs>ft # I ^ ^ ^ 6V, I5JR 

^ SI^ "^3 ^ “I' 

11 6tf R STIRS ^ g I ^ f3TTJT«^ vftJR HTSn'RI ? ^ ■'^ 

^ \ a^nEftsiRt Jim s ? 

12 sfrsft RRvfr SRTT^t ^ § 1 fri% »4t lTl%3ftiTT SIRS 3Rft5Tl^^ 

STRt # ^wn'TOT f% 

13 sTiRt h I >rft5i^Ji>iRjq^ anr^ g^r 3 ttrii ^ R(*pijT: 33 . . . 

HALVAD 

No. 132) V. s. 1690 (30-3-1634 

This inscription is copied from a palia standing in the sixteen-pillar 
deri to the north-east of Bhavani Mata’s temple in ‘ Rajehara’ to the east 
of the town Halvad. 

The inscription records the death of Maharaija Asakaraijji on Sunday 
the eleventh of the bright half of Caitra in v.s, 1690. 

Text 

51 ll T[t RlRi 
3rt 

JHINJUVAPA 

No. 133] V.S. 1692 (28-2-1636 

,[6-3-1636 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab built in the ko^ho near the 
temple of Rajabai Mata in Jinjhuv5dia, which is sixteen miles north of Khiara- 
ghoda Railway Station. The inscribed portion measures 3 ft. in length and 
U ft. in breadth. 
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It records that a ruler — ^whose name is missing — of the Makamijla family 
repaired the fort and built the kotho, etc. at great cost on Sunday, the third 
of the bright half of Ph^aija in v.s. 1692. 

Text 

2 ?r iwfcfl tist n^arnTir 

3 ?i...tnfRi3n3T 

4 ^ f qrsTuri'Tt snsnrofi' 

5 ...^^ ^ 

6 iff ^ JI5 


JAMANAGAR 

No. 134] V. s. 1696 [14-2-1640 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the image of Sambha- 
vanatha in the^ Comukha temple opposite the Rajasisa temple in Jamnagar. 
In the central part of the inscribed portion is carved a beautiful figure of a 
galloping horse on which are engraved the letters ^ vji\ ^^V{\ The 

inscribed portion, which is in a good condition measures 3-4" in length and 
only 5" in breadth. The poet, who composed this inscription, but who has 
not given his name, seems to be a learned man. 

The record opens with the date, which is Friday, the 3rd of the bright 
half of Phalguna of v.s. 1696 and refers to the reign of Jam Lakhdji of 
the Yadu family of Navi^agar. Then the name of Aryarafc§itasuri is given, 
who was descended in a regular line of succession from Lord Mahavira, in the 
Ancala gaccha. His successor was Dharmamurtisuri, who was again suc- 
ceeded by Kalyansagarasuri. Under his instructions Sah Rajasi son of Tejasi 
son of Bhoja, son of Hira, son of Narapal, son of Samara, son of 
Mupt^, son of Jahala, who was the son of Sah Uda of the Nagada gotra 
and U§ake§a (i.e. Osval) community, caused an image of Sambhavanatha 
to be set up. In the latter portion of the inscription the qualities of Rajasi are 
described and an account is given of his family as also of that of his younger 
brother Sah Nensi. 





SRltcRlqiRlfSRf 

[go ?no ] ^ go go ?no ftn g* ^rlsn g® ht« 
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5 

6 

7 


>n?wcW5iriH( ? ) ip[r3[?mcTsrf(?no »tpi! 

^T3i55^ g° mo TTfRlt vTfo ?- 5 ^?n«» 

^T(o a[«r]Jiwtn^ g® ?no go ?no... 

*no go ?iio g^n^ft... 


WADHWAN 

No. 135] V.S. 1699 [21-4-1642 

This inscription is engraved on a pdlid called ‘ Rathogl M^o palio’ (the 
memorial stone of the Rathod mother), in Wadhwan city. Many of the 
letters in the record, which measures I'-S" by V-5" are too much weather- 
worn. 

It records that Rajoji's queen, who came from the RathocJ family be- 
came a sati at the death of her husband on Thursday, the second of the 
bright half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1699 or Saka 1565. 

The king Rajoji, mentioned in the inscription was the younger brothef 
of Sultanji mentioned in the Vankaner inscription of v.s. 1679, He founded 
the Wadhwan house and his brother did the Vank^er house. 

Text 

2 511% I'A 

3 ( V 2 ) ^#JTR 5[^ 

4 *11^1 JTfmT’Tc^^rsrTJTRTtrttT 

5 ^ SflFTHl [ ] 

6 ciFTWRi! 

7 ...sfl cTR WCTT grl 

8 

9 ^ TTSU TTSte TTSTS’ 

10 fi^ »TT?fr iTWf ipr ^ 

1 1 3TT pravi %t«n pi ^ 

12 55101*1^ snrt *i... 

RAJASITHAPUR 

No. 136] V.S. 1700 [25-6-1644 

This inscription is engraved on a white marble stone fixed in a niche of 
the Siva temple near the temple of Lakshmi-Narayana in the town RijsithS- 
pur, formerly called simply Sithfi in the Dhrangdhrfi State. The inscription 
is very incorrectly engraved. It mea^res 12i" by 20". 

It opens with the date, Tuesday, the second day of the bright half of 
ASdha of V.S. 1700 or Saka 1566 and refers to the rule of the Emperor Shah 
Jehm (of Delhi) and of the king Amarsimhaji, son of Maharai^a CANDRA- 
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SENA of Zalavad with his capital at Halvad, when Libada Goia (?) of Para- 
mara family at Sithia caused temples of Vi§iju, Siva and Hanuman to be 
built. 

The epithet used with Shahajehan in this inscription deserves 

to be noted. It is well known that Sivaji began to use this epithet just about 
this time. 

Text 

1 «ftn5t5iPi ?rnt ?nir 

2 31^ II Tvjoo ^ 5irl; 

4 3 ^ go?i 

5 sijfl Ho 

6 «i3t^ 3^ ^ ^ swr 

7 ^ gtgrJi sriHi^ ^ufiidd 

8 JRn^^C 'Rl3TI SRir 

9 g ( ? ) ^ 

10 gi 

1 1 fRI'iT srsRT^ 

12 

13 gfl S?r ^'l*n g?T 5fl^rfiT55 gcT f 55SR 

14 ^ WRI g 3I^5Rlt g?T 55t?53nR5 ^ 

15 3r3ni?5 ^ gi^srr eig^fisRi 

16 aii'nt arifsril gri =qR: v %jit sl^rsnlf.... 

17 ^ nt|3TltT^ ¥fR3n ^...^ 

18 1 fiR gsft am^rsnt ^flrcr...¥rR: 

19 sri irrt[ 

20 gff ?i| ^ gq 3R5R 

21 ^RR ^^IIR rjRVR ^nrsft 3UVR SRWt 

BEYT 

No. 137] V.S. 1702? [1645-46 

This inscription is found near the ruined tank called Jimi Sankhatajai in 
the small island called Beyt Sankhoddh'ar near Dwarka. It measures about 
16" by 11". 

In the third line the name Vikramasiriiha is given probably of the king 
of the place, who fought with the enemies for the protection of women, children 
and other pet^le. The object of the inscription seems to record the death of 
a man, who fell in the fight in v.s. 1702 (?). 

Text 

1 'l'»-3]5rf... 

2 • .. .55^51 5#?,., 
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3 *To 

5 ...Trsfo 

7 II I 

KPIARVA 

No. 138] V.S. 1715. [8-5-1659 

This inscription is found in a well to the west of the village KhiarvS, 
three miles to the south-east of Dhrol. The inscribed porticm measures 
r. 5" in length and 1' in breadth. 

It records that on Sunday, the thirteenth of the dark half of Vai^ikha 
in v.s. 1715 in the reign of the Jadeja. king Japaji, evidently of Dhrol, a well 
was built in Kharva a village dedicated to the god Siva' by Bhanji, Ganga- 
dasa and Karama, sons of Patel Ratna at the total cost of 1250i koris. 

Text 

2 1 ^ # 5nt5rr 

3 JIT Tra: sT^l-^o ^ 

4 d d«n gn ^ 

5 m ^ g ?i^ 

6 ^nmi ^ ^ 

7 #[311 'RI 

8 ®<J3'A«*I^ 

SHEKHAPAT 

No. 139] V. s. 1719 (16-2-1663 

These two inscriptions are copied from two polios, raised in a deri in 
the village 5ekhapat in the Jamnagar State. 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date. The first records the death 
in a fight at Sekhapat of Jam Rajasimhji on Monday, the third day of 
the dark half of PhalguDa in v.s. 1719 or (Saka 1584). The other ins- 
cription records the death in the same battle of Kumara Bamaniyaji, stm 
of Jam Rajasimhji by his wife Capjibai. 

At the death of Jam Ranmalji in v.s. 1717 without any issue his 
brother Raisiriihji, who was staying at Amarana succeeded to the gadi ; 
but Rarjmalji's widow did' not like this. Through her brother she invited 
Kutubuddin, the sub5 of Ahmedabad to invade Nawanagar. In the fight 
that oisued Jam Raisiriihji was slain as stated in the inscription, and Nawa- 
nagar fell into the hands of the sub®. 
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Text 

(O 

2 ^5# I vv # 

3 3^^ JI% f^tl^ 

4 m 

5 ?w *i?55gfli^ ^ 

6 2?t ^ cf 

7 ^ srmi v» ^ 

8 .# 5lWci 3^ ’Jci ^ ai 

9 h: iTf5 «fr 

10 [ is= ] 

(M 

2 511% 'i'A^v aa#fn% 5 

3 ft 3 tTO21^ »i% ftt 

4 

5 WT*Tit ^ 

6 aft^irar 

7 olaaRft ^ 

8 cwRriy^'t ^ snt int ?ft 

9 =ai'r5ft ^TcicT f 3T^?^t aw 

10 5# 5a 

11 >? aw- ^tg*i iiai I 

BEYT 

140] V.S. 1720 [9-1-1664 

This inscription is copied from a pdlia standing in front of the temple 
of the new sankhanaiayapa temple in Beyt. It records the death, of Rana 
Akherajaji, son of Rana SangramjT, evidently the Vadhel Rana of Aramda 
and Beyt, in v.s. 1720 Bhiadarava Sud 1. 

Text 

1 ^‘I's^o^nwai 

2 sa 1 5M gawsft §ci 

3 5n>ii 3ii%5r3i5ft WOT apwi 

Al^INDARA 

No. 141] V. s. 1721 [10-5-1665 

This inscription is engraved on a white stcme built up in the Bhajjui 
well in the village ApidaiS in its wratem part, at a distance of 8 miles to the 
north of Waftowan. It measures IT' in height and 8J" in breadth. 
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It records the building of a well in v.s. 1721 (or Saka 1587) on Wed- 
nesday the 6th of the bright half of Jyejtha, by Bhanji of the JhSIa family, 
who was scMi of Lakhmanji, son of Khetaji, son of Sadalji, son of Asoji, 
son of Jodhaji. Bhanji’s mother was Bai Lachu, daughter of RSija Naraijji, 
son of Bhavianji, son of Monguji, and his wife was Parvati. His three sons 
were named Sadalji, Vaghalji, and Hamirji. 

Text 

1 ’sft SR 

4 >1% JT^jf 

6 ciiT 3rw?r SR sr 

7 

8 3W55PT [ ^ ]?rR5i ^F>n 51 T 5fr 

9 ’jrisff gfi 5cT 

10 §?r gd 

11 fcf 5f(| qr^ 

12 4^ ^n^553ft dSTT ffsr 

13 5ft fjftT5ft, TT 

14 ?ft455ft wqw3ft 5 

15 d 3R0I5ft gf wrl 

16 gd 33Ti5ft ofiftiaT 

17 wsft fsft ^ % 

18 ?r55ij 

HALVAD 

No. 142] V.S. 1722 [29-1-1666 

This inscription is c(q>ied from one of the polios standing near the thirty- 
six pillared deri in Halvad. 

It records the death of Gohel Lakhaji who was son of Asaji by his wife 
Potbai and grandson of Gohel Chachaji on the eighth day of the bright 
half of Alvina in v.s. 1722, while fighting on bdialf of Maharipa Gaja- 
siihhji, evidently the Zala ruler of Halvad, who reigned from 1661 to 1673 a.d. 


1 amn ^ 

2 4 5^ ifti55 ggiaft g 

3 ?r arrarsft 

4 TlrNlt ?«sr ftt 


Text 
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5 • |55 55^ IT5RM 

6 ^ ^ an 

7 ^ 

MULI 

No. 143] V.S. 1735 [14-8-1679 

This inscribed palia is standing in the padar of Muli. It records that 
Pathak Dhanji son of Lila stabbed himself to death on hearing of the 
death of Paramara ViSAji, on Thursday, the second of the dark half of 
Sravaija in v.s. 1735. 

This_ Visaji (or Visoji) is probably the youngest brother of Bhojrajji 
II, the Paramara ruler of Muli. (see Kathiawad Gazetteer p. 556). 

Text 

1 nr 

2 ^ ^ ^ n/ 

3 5^ ^ 

4 n5f]^ TWR 

5 ( 0 ^ n% nr 

7 0 

BEYT 

No. 144] V.S. 1738 [31-5-1682 

The palia bearing the following inscription is standing half buried in 
the ground near Lak§miji's vakhm in Beyt Sankhoddhar. It has the sculp- 
ture of a king riding oii a horse and with a sword in his raised right hand. 
The saddle, the reins and the ornaments of the horse are very exquisitely 
carved. Behind the king is standing a servant holding an umbrella over the 
king's head. The inscribed portion, which measures 16)^" X 15" is il- 
legible in the lower portion. 

It records the death of Raoa Bhima, most probably a Vadhel king, on 
the fifth day of the bright half Jetha in v.s. 1738. 

Text 

1 

2 ^ ^ 5(7 

3 oil Vi 

4 

GAPHAKA 

No. 145] V.S. 1740 [20-10-1683 

This inscribed palia was found in the village Gadhaka. It records the 
death of Sutar Parbat while fighting against the Vaghers in GaohakA 
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along with Ja<Jeja Kuberji, on the 11th day of the bright half of-KSrtika 
of v.s. 1740. 

Nothing is known of Kuberji. He seems to be a bhayat of the royal 
family of Nawanagar. 

Text 

1 

4 ^ tn in g 

5 qi 

MALIA (Miyana) 

No. 146] V.s. 1740 [124M683 

This inscription is copied from one of the two p^lias standing near the 
Kaijabi Naka in Malia (MiyanSL), the capital of a fourth class state in 
Kathiawad. The inscribed portion engraved in bad Gujarati characters, 
measures T-3" by I'-T'. 

The inscription states that on Monday, the third of the bri^t half of 
Magasar in v.s. 1740 Meheta Virji Vachani was slain while defending the 
town M&lia against the armies of the 2Sla (king) Candrasalji (i.e. Candra- 
singji) in the time of Jadeja Ravaji. 

Jadeja Ravaji must be the brave son of Rao Rayadhanji of Kachha, 
who conquered Morvi from the Nabab of Junagadh, and was looking after 
the government in the time of his old father. He was murdered by his 
brother Pragmalji. His son Kayaji afterwards became the founder of the 
Morvi State. Zala Candrasalji, was most probably Candrasingji, the power- 
ful ruler of Vankaner. 


Text 

2 T ^ gJi' »To ^ 

3 ^ 3IW g 31 

4 53n ST ^ sn 

5 g q^^g sFT 

6 st^ctpc TT irg 

7 TR qgariT ^ 3T 

8 f gi 

HAVANA 

No. 147] V. s. 1745. [1-2-1689. 

This inscription is copied from a palia standing in the northern part of 
the village Mava^a, in the KhamWialia Mahal of the Nawanagar State. 
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It records the death of the Pindaria Riaija in a fight with the Vaghers 
on Friday, the seventh of the dark half of A^gha in v.s. 1745. 

Text 

1 ^ ^ jn?r Wcff v» qt. 

3 qPTl d. ?nw i 

BADI 

No. 148] V. s. 1748 [ 22-11-1691. 

This’ inscribed pdia is standing by the side of the river near the village 
Ba^i in the Gogha Taluka, in the south-east of Kathiawad. The inscribed 
portion measures. 8'^ by 9". 

It records the death of Raval Surskhhji son of Raval Jivanji and grand- 
son of Raval Sarangji, on the 12th day of the bright half of Magasar in v.s. 
1748, while fighting against the Muhammedan armies under Daudkhan. Sur- 
sirhhji was the sister’s son of Vaghela Bhafaji Maku^dji, and thd nephew 
of Raval Satrusalyaji and Hamirji. 

The Ravai* Satrusalyaji mentioned in the record was for some time the 
ruler of Sikar but was ousted by Akherajji, after which he was granted the 
tapa of Bihai>(Jaria. His younger brother Hamirji conquered Kukad from 
the Ahir and founded the village Dihor. 

The inscription was once published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tions of Kathiawad on p. 166. 


Text 

1 ITTOi: ^ 

3 55 

4 

5 ^lUTT 555] g3Tr...I13T55 

6 5T«Tr 

JHINJUVADa 

No. 149] V. s. 1748. [9-5-1692. 

This inscribed palia is found in Jhinjhuvada, a very old and historically 
important town which is situated at a distance of one mile to the east of 
the little Ran of Kaccha, and sixteen miles north of Khaiagho# Railway 
Station. 

The record opens with the date, Monday, the third of the brig^it half 
of Jetha of v.s. 1748 and mentions the names of Mahfirapa Gajasimhaji 
son of Sabaiasimhji, son of Jesa, who was son of Hamir. The name of 
the son of Gajasirhhji and the further portion of the inscription is ill^He. 
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Text 

1 Sf 

3 gcf ^[r %tT #31 sw TisT 

4 %T^«r55^5ft fcl JnflUW 

5 m f 3TT 

HALVAD 

No. 150] V. s. 1749. 15-5-1693. 

This inscription is copied from a pdlia standing near the thirty-six pillared 
deri at Halvad. 

The inscription records that Gohel Vasdji son of Gohel Karanji by his 
wife Jivibai, and grandson of Gohel Govindji was slain in a battle while 
fighting on behalf of MahardtiM Jasvantsirhhji, on the tenth day of the bright 
half of Vaisakha in v.s. 1749. ^ 

Mahararja Jasvantsimhji was the Z^a ruler of Halvad, who ruled from 
1683 to 1723 A.D. 

Text 

1 fW: ^ Iv* 

2 ^ g. 1o »Ttt55 »it 

3 laf »Tr«ir ^ 

4 t ^Irf^^rrl ^ 

5 5fr 

6 ^1*1 arisen d I 

KHAMBHALIA 

No. 151] V. s. 1749 [5-5-1693. 

This inscription is engraved on a palia raised in one of the Deris to the 
north of the temple of Khambhanatha Mahadeva in Khambhalia in the 
Nawanagar State. It records that a Gugali Brahman woman named La(J- 
bai became sati at the death of her husband, Sankar Raghunatha on the 
10th day of the bright half of VaL^kha in v.s. 1749 (or &ka 1615). 

Text 

1 ^ ^ sra# 

3 5OTt ^ 3rl 

4 ^ fiPr 

6 551 ( ^ ) 55rwitt; ^if»w 

7 
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GOPANATHA 

No. 152] V. s. 1750. [25-6-1694. 

This inscription, measuring 7" in length and breadth is found in the 
well to the north-west of the celebrated temple of Gopanatha in the possession 
of the Maharaja of Bhavnagar. 

The inscription records that a well was built by a Mahaia^tra Brahmacari 
named Ananda on Monday, the twelfth of the bright half of A^adha in 
v.s. 1750. The political connection of the Mamthas with the province had 
not yet begun. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


'ERcf 3T 

ws g. 





Text 


{To be Continued,) 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


It is proposed to present a Volume of Studies in Indology to Prof. P. V. Kane, 
M.A., LL.M. ai Bombay in appreciation of his services to the several branches of 
Sanskrit learning, on 7th May 1941, when he will be completing his 61st year. A 
representative committee of Indian scholars was organized early in May 1940 to 
carry out the work of the proposed volume under the chairmanship of Dr. V. S. 
SUKTHANK.\R, M.A., p.HJD. The editors of the New Indian Antiquary are the Editors 
of the above volume, while the work of publication of the volume has been under- 
taken by Dr. N. G. Sardesai, l.m. & s. the enterprising Proprietor of the Oriental 
Book Agency, 15 Shukrawar Peth, Poona 2 (India). Numerous representative 
contributions to the above volume have already been received by the Editors and 
the printing of the volume is proceeding apace. Scholars and libraries wishing to 
register their orders for copies of the volume may wTite to the Oriental Book Agency. 


With effect from August 1940 the University of Bombay started the publication 
of their official organ viz. the Bombay University Bulletin of which two quarterly 
issues for August and November 1940 have already appeared. This organ will 
give news of the University and of the G>lleges, Schools and other institutions affili- 
ated to or otherwise connected wdth it. It will also maintain contact with the general 
public ” 

It is now more than eighty years ance the Bombay University began to func- 
tion as a small examining body. “ It has now become one of the biggest Universities 
in India combining teaching and examining functions and offering courses of study 
in a variety of subjects, cultural, scientific and technical 'fhese remarks of Mr, 
R. P, Masani, M.A., the present Vice-Chancellor of the University introducing the 
first number of the Bulletin are quite apposite. We also note with satisfaction the 
declared aim of the University “ to take the University to the door of the public’' 
by keeping in touch with the general life of the people and by expanding the scope 
of its influence with a view to maintain close contact with the literary, professional, 
industrial and commercial organizations functioning within the sphere of its operations. 

The two issues of the Bulletin before us contain varied matter under such head- 
ings as (1) Editorial Notes, (2) Obituary Notices, (3) University News, (4) Elec- 
tions, Nominations and Appointments, (5) Ordinances and Regulations, (6) Inter- 
University Board Discussions, (7) Excerpts from Convocation Address, (8) Pro- 
gramme of Examinations, (9) Prize competitions, (10) News about Colleges, Schools, 
other Universities!, (11) News of general interest etc. The information supplied 
under the above headings is useful so far as it goes to the University and its affiliated 
institutions etc. but the news supplied under these headings has no immediate 
bearing on the general life of the people and hence it cannot aeate interest in 
the general public not closely connected with the inner working of the Uniyeraity. 
If the Bulletin is to attract the attention of the general public " as stated by 
the Vice-Chancellor it must not be a mere Gazette of Univer^ty activities but should 
contain some section of educative value to the general public. We feel confident 
that our present schdar Vice-Chancellor will be able to combine in the Bulletin both 
the official news and educative matter for the student and the general public? res- 
pectively so as to make the University loved and respected by all sections of the 
educated public., 



PARAMARTHASARA OF ADISESA 

By 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI, Madras. 

I 

param parasyah prakrter anadim^ ekam nivistam bahudha gahasu | 
sarvalayam sarva-cara-’carastham tvam eva visnum^ §aranam 

prapadye |i 


TRANSLATION 

I 

O Vi^ou, who art more primal than primal nature ( as responsible for the 
reality and manifestation alike of the latter),* who art beginningless and one, 
(yet art many as it were since thou) hast entered in manifold forms the caves 
(which are im|!>enetrable, since they are fragments of the indeterminable and 
hence imponderable mjayia), who art the substrate of all (as their ground, 
accounting* for their existence and manifestation), who art present in all, 
movable and immovable, Thee alone (who art ever immediately present as 
the Self) do I seek as refuge. 


NOTES 

I 

The invocatory verse introduces the reader to Brahman in both the saguna and 
nirguua aspects. The very appellation, Vi§ou, indicates the sagnaa aspect. This 
same Vi?ou, who is sought after as the refuge, is also the absolute substrate of the 
world, movable and immovable. Material diveraty can no doubt be reduced to and 
understood as an evolution from homogeneous primal matter, prakrti, as it is called 
in the SMdiya system and also in the present manual. But matter being non- 
consdous and inert requires to be manifested ; else it would not be excised at all. 
Being non-intelligent, it has to be guided in its evolution by intelligence (caitanya). 
Further, it will be seen on inquiry that the acit dei>ends on cit for 
its very existence, not merely for its manifestation. For, assuming an ulti- 
mate dualism of cit and adt, opposed to eadi other, as subject and object, how 
can the former ever know the latter? Knowledge implies and requires an intimacy, 
an identification, which cannot be secured so long as subject and object are merely 
left over each against the other. The difficulty may be exhibited in many ways, 
but the following may suffice. When A is said to know B, is B wholly unknown 
to A or wholly known ? Not the latter, dnee knowledge is always of the novel ; 
in the ^ case of the already wholly known, a knowing process will be merely re- 
iterative and purposeless ; there will be really no knowledge. Nor is B the wholly 
unknown ; we just had to note that the knowing process is purposeful ; how can 
there be a purpose, a desire to know, formed in respect of the wholly unknown? 
Evidently, we have to compromise and treat B as partly known and partly unknown. 
But with this we are no nearer a solution, since the questions we raised will recur 

* The words in brackets in the translation are supplied here, as in the rest of 
the book, for the most part from the Commentary of Riaghavffiianda (published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. ,12). 

1, K: . . .parasthamgahanadanadim. 2. K: 
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with regard to each part. In relation to the part known there can be no knowledge while 
in relation to the other part there cannot be the desire to know. This latter desire seems 
indeed to be inconsistent both with knowledge and with ignorance. The difficulty 
is persistent and insurmountable, so long as knowledge is conceived as an external 
relation between a subject and an object. Is knowledge at all possible? Certainly. 
The self knows itself ; it cannot doubt or deny itself, since it is the self of him who 
doubts or denies. But the self is self-Iuminious, it is not known as an object to a subject; 
it is itself knowledge, neither the object nor the subject thereof. Whatever is cognised 
succeeds in being cognised, only in so far as there is revealed its identity with the 
intelligence whidi is knowledge ; and this could not be the case, if the object were 
really independent. It is because objc^ct and subject are both abstractions from the 
one intelligence, it is because both alike are super-impositions on the basic infinite 
identity, that the knowing relation is at all possible. 

A relation exists either between independent terms or between related terms. If 
tliey be independent, the relation would require other r(‘lalions to connect it to the 
terms ; thus there would be infinite regress. If already related, are they related by 
this same relation ? If so there is the defect of self-dependence. If by another 
relation, with regard to that too our inqiiir^?^ will arise, leading again to infinite 
regress. Relation thus presupposes a non-relational substrate. Aqd this substrate 
must be self-luminous intelligence, since the non-inteiligent, as dcix'ndent on in- 
telligence for manifestation, cannot be non-relational. Thus the basic reality has to 
be of the nature of intelligence which accounts for both the existence an9 manifesta- 
tion of the non-intelligent, called primal nature or vnlxya. Hence it is that Vi^u is 
said to be more primal than primal nature. 

The real, being non-relational, is beginningless and one. What is not a term 
in a relation cannot be a member of a temporal series. Time is in it, like oilier 
relations. If it had a beginning it would be an effect, whereas tiie causal relation itself 
is but an appearance superimposed on the real, as will be evident from its failure 
to be intelligible in the last resort. The causal concept seeks to make change intelligible 
by discovering the element of identity in the change. It is because of the importance of 
identity and continuity that the creationist view^ of the effect as wholly new is con- 
demned by the followers of the Saiikhya, Vedanta and allied scliools, who maintain 
tliat the effect is pre-existent in the cause, requiring only to be manifested and not 
created. But the advocates of the effect as pre-existent ( satkaryavfida ) do but 
postpone the difficulty. The effect that is manifested, does it pre-exist as manifest 
or as non-manifest ? Obviously not the former. If it exists as non-manifest, does 
the manifestation make any difference to the effect or not ? If not, it is irre- 
levant, and an irrelevant factor cannot avail to make a fundiamentall difference bet- 
ween cause and effect. If it does make a difference, then the manifested effect 
is not the same as the non-manifested one and there is no justification for treating 
the effect as pre-existent in the cause. Further, this identity we seek between 
cause and effect, has it any limits ? The effect is something produced ; if the 
cause should be of Hke nature, siiould it not also be something produced, i.e. 
an effect in its turn? If we admit this, we are committed to an unending series 
of causes and effects, with no chance of an ultimate explanation. If so much 
identity is not required, why should we not admit as much disaeteness between 
oause and effect as is involved in the creationist’s view that the effect, prior to 
production, is non-existent? Because of these and other such difficulties we hold 
that the real is beginningless. 

It is also one, since for the reasons mentioned it is non-relational, and a 
plurality is necessarily in a relation at least of separation. The usual dialectic of 
difference takes the following form. Ultimate plur^ity is unintelligible, snee apart 
from difference there can be no manifold. Difference cannot be conceived either as an 
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attribute of thp particulars or as their very essence. If particulars A and B are 
distinct aa having difference for their attribute, then we have to admit that, at 
least in so far as they have this attribute in common, they are identical, i.e., non- 
different. In other words, the attribute of difference in so far as it is really possess- 
ed by the alleged differents, makes them non-different ; this is absurd. Further, 
the quality of difference, is this different or not from the partiailars alleged toi be 
different ? If not different, we merge the quality in the substance ; thus A would 
be identical with difference-of-A-from-B and B identical with difference-of-B-froni- 
A ; A in other words would be identical with B. If the quality is different from 
the particulars, we have interposed, between the particular and its difference, an- 
otlier difference ; this again will be separated from the terms by another quality of 
difference and so on ad infinitum. Nor can difficulties be avoided by treating 
difference as the essencje of the partiailars. That whose very nature is difference can- 
not be one; the doctrine of difference as essential cannot therefore allow of the re- 
cognition of any unit, not even a primal atom, since this too should fall apart into 
distinct parts ; sirqilarly of its constituents ad infinitum ; and in the absence of 
any unit, there can be no manifold either ; the very insistence on difference sers^es 
to abolivSh difference. 

Multiplicity, however, is not unreal ; for it is immediately experienced ; and 
what is unreal, I^ke the barren woman’s son, cannot be an object of immediate cogni- 
rion. Nor can it be real, as w^ei have seen, since it fails to stand analysis. It is 
experienced,^ yet it is siibLited ; what is real, like the self, can never be sublated. 
Diversity therefc?re can be neither real nor unreal It is a product of Nescience 
(mayfi or avidya), which obscures tlie unity and projects a multiplicity. 

Such obsairation and projection constitute error ; and error refuses to admit 
of explanation in terms of tlie real or the unreal. The rope-snake cognition is not 
of tlie real ; for then tlie snake sliould continue to be perceived for all time and 
by all people ; sublation w'^ould be impossible. Nor is it of the unreal, since the 
unreal cannot be immediately apprehended ; much less can it cause trepidation and 
flight. Two possible ways suggest themselves out of this impasse. One is to admit 
the reality of the content of the erroneous cognition, but not as cognised i.e., not 
here and now. The snake is real enough, but not as I perceive it, in the rope ; it will 
be foimd in its own appropriate hole, ready to cause not only fear, but more 
serious damage to those who approacli. What fails us in erroneous cognition, then, 
is not the content, but the mode. If we cognised the snake as in its hole and the 
silver as in the cash box, instead of perceiving them in the rope and in the nacre, 
there would be no delusion. Delusion is not the cognition of tlie unreal (asat- 
khyati), but the cognition of the real as otherwise than it is (anyatha khyali). 
Such a view has a good deal to commend it. It does not do violence by asking 
us to believe in immediate experience of the urreal. It is patently verified in those 
cases of ddusion where there is a transference of properties because of proximity 
etc., e.g., in the erroneous cognition of a crystal as red, because of the proximity of a 
China rose ; the crystal is real, but not as red, and redness is real, but not as a 
property of the crystal. In such cases, however, both constituents of the delusive 
cognitio.n — ^the crystal and the red colour — are present before us, capable of im- 
mediate apprehension through sense-contact. But in the apprehension of nacre as 
silver, silver' is not present here and now siof as to be perceived ; and yet there is 
immediate (aparok§a) apprehension of the silver ; for, we put out our hand to 
grasp it, and the inducement of such activity is intelligible only in the case of what 
is immediately apprehended. One may postulate some super-normal mode of sense- 
contact with even that which is not present. This, however, is an unproved and 
needless hypothesis. If its possibility be admitted for all, there would be no dis- 
tinction between cognitions of the present and the not-present ; if the capacity be 
restricted to a few, yogins and the like, the widespread phenomenon of delusion 
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would still have to be explained. Further, in the case of delusions, like the per- 
ception of a double moon, there is not a real second moon to serve as the content. 
Hence the admission of a real content, so long as it is not real here and now, 
does not go very far to solve our difficulty. And, if the content be real here and 
now, the cognition ^ould not be erroneous. 

The denial of error and the doctrine that all cognitions are valid constitute 
the other possibility. In what is called delusion one may distinguish a perceived 
and a remembered element ; the glitter is perceived, the silverness is remembered 
Either element is valid in itself and their mere combination cannot result in invali- 
dity. What happens is that in the case of the remembered factor, the fact of its 
being a memory-impression is forgotten ; its memory-ness is lost. We act as if 
the two factors are on a par ; the result is error and confusion in practice (vyava- 
hara), though the cognition, as cognition, is all right. Such a valiant attempt to 
bani^ the elusive negative element deserves success, but does not achieve it There 
is still the loss of memory-ness to be accounted for. A number of causes may be 
postulated, e.g., passion, fear, greed, sense-defect, etc. ; but the essential feature is 
still negative, a loss. To what does this negative element correspond in cognition ? 
It will not avail to say that the negation and failure belong only to the realm of 
practice, not to cognition. We fail when we put out our hand to pasp the silver ; 
but did we apprehend it as silver before the activity in question ? If not, then, 
that and other similar acts would be unintelligible, not being prompted by the 
only adequate cause, viz., immediate cognition of the appropriate content If, on 
the other hand, there is apprehension as silver, the negative element has entered 
into the cognition itself and coloured it It can no longer be maintained that, 
while the cognition is \alid, practice alone is faulty. Non-discrimination (akhyati) 
is not merely a conative but also a cognitive defeat ; and we have still to account 
for this defeat without admitting the reality or the unreality of the content. 

Another variety of the last-mentioned view maintains that all cognitions are 
valid, since all contents are so mixed up in the course of ewlution by quintuplica- 
tion of the elements,* that every object contains in itself in fractions however 
small the natures of all other things. Where nacre is recognised as silver, tlic 
former oontains in itself some infinitesimal amount of silver ; as relating to this 
the cognition is valid, though as referring to a larger quantity of silver, it fails 
us in practice. It is not that the silver-cognition has any unreal content ; the content 
is real though practically inadequate. Here too the negative factor is not suitably 
accounted for. Our cognition is of ^ver, not of infinitesimai silver ; in the latter 
case, practical activity would not result. The real content (admitting quintupli- 
cation which is only a hypothesis) falls far ^ort of the cognition ; and the in- 
adequacy is not merely practical ; the native element enters into the cxjgnition 
and calls for explanation. 

It is because of such difficulties that the advaitin postulates mayi or avidya 
to explain error. Error has a content ; but, for the reasons already noted, the 
content cannot be characterised as real (sat) or unreal (asat). Nor can it be 
a combination of the two, as that is self-contradiclory. The content is maya, 
which, not being exclusively determinable as real or unreal or real-and-unreal, is 
said to be imponderable, indeterminable (anirvacya), and spoken of as a cave. 

* A prcKess wherein each of the five elements is divided into two parts, and 
one of the pa^ subdivided into four, before there is intermixture and the produc- 
ti^ of the things as we know them ; thus, one half ctf the earth-element combines 
with an eighth each of water, air, fire and ether before there results what we know 
as earth ; similarly, one half of the water-element combines with an ei^th each of 
^rth, air, fire and ether ; and so on. As a result, every object of cognition has in 
its composition fractional elements of ail other objects ; hence no cognition can 
wholly fail of its content 
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II 

atmambura^au nikhilo 'pi loko magno ’pi na ’camati ne .’ksate ca | 
aScaryam etan mrga-trsnikabhe bhav^burasau ramate mrsai ’va^ |1 

III 

garbha-grha-vasa-sambhava-janma-jara-marana-viprayoga-’bdhau ] 
jagad alokya nimagnam praha gurum pranjalih §isyah® H 

IV 

tvam sanga-veda-vetta bhetta® sam^aya-ganasya rta-vakta* j 
samsara-’rnava-tarana-prainam® prcdiamy aham bhagavan | ] 

The entire world (of conscious beings), though plunged in the ocean of 
Self, sips it not, nor even glances at it ; (yet) it delights but delusively 
in the mirage-presented waters of migratory existence ; lo ! mysterious is 
this. 

III 

Seeing the world sunk in the ocean, consisting of entry into the womb, 
'birth, old age, death and parting, a certain disciple (desirous of knowing 
the real, approached and) said thus to a preceptor, with folded hands. 

IV 

Thou art the knower of the Vedas together with their ahgas, the destroyer 
of the host of doubts (about the sense of the Scriptures), and the expounder 

This nescience is collectively one,; but each individual empirical self (jiva) 
has his own limiting adjunct, that is to say, his particular bit of nescience. Else 
when one slept all would sleep ; and on the release of one, there would be universal 
release. Hence the reference in the verse to ‘caves’ in the plural. 

The self-luminous single Intelligence that is the substrate of diversity and 
the inner ruler of the apparently finite and multiple jivas, is here addressed as 
Visiiu, ance it is all-pervasive ; because of this pervasiveness it is ever present ; 
hence the appropriateness of appealing to Vi§iju as the sole refuge. 

ir 

The first verse states the nature of the Self, the second verse that of matto 
or the non-self (Prakrti). It is thus indicated that what is commenced here is 
the inquiry for discriminating puru^a from picikrti. The terminology and approach 
are characteristic of the Safikhya system. Hence the plausibility of the ascrip- 
tion of the work to Pataiijali. 

Ill 

This verse indicates the qualifications of the disciple — ^that through merit 
and sfudy he should have learnt to distingui^ the permanent from the imperma- 
nent, know that the apparent worldly pleasuresl cio but occasion misery, turn 
away from them, desire to know the real Self alone, and possess the Scnptur^y 
declared qualifications of self-reatraint, contentment, capacity to bear up against 
physical ills, desire for release &c. Such a one looks for a preceptor in a jivanr 
mukta, and approaching him in the prescribed manner asks as follows. 

1. This and the preceding verse are 3. P : chetta (v. 2) 

not found in B, P or F; nor does K have 4. P ; jtam vakta (v. 2) 

any verse "to correspond to this. 5. Pc tarapam prasnam (v. 2) 

2, This is the fot verse in P, 
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V 

dirghe ’smin samsare samsaratah kasya kena sambandhah [ 
karma subha-’subha-phaladam^ anubhavati (nu)^ gata-’gatair iha kah jj 

VI 

karma*guna-jaIa-baddho jivah samsarati kosakara iva | 
moha-’ndhakara-gahanat tasya katham bandhanan moksah H 

VII 

guna-purusa-vibhaga-jne dharma-'dharmau na bandhakau^ 

bhavatah ( 

iti gadita-purva-vakyah prakrtim purusam ca me bruhi® ] ] 

of the Truth. To thee, O, revered one, I put this question relating to cross- 
ing over the ocean of migratory existence. 

V— VII 

For him who migrates in this limitless saipsara (migratpry existence), 
whereby is there relation thereto ? Who is it that by passing and repassing 
here (in these three worlds) experiences the karma that gives fruit, jauspicious 
and inauspicious? Who is the jiva that migrates (as some say) bound in 
the aggregate of kanna and giuia (sattva, etc.), like a silkworm [‘spider’ 
says the commentaiy] in a cocoon [web?] made of filaments of its own 
creation ? How, for him, is there release from bondage which is difficult to 
overcome, being of the nature of the intense darkness of delusion ? For him 
who knows the distinction between puru§a and the gupas, how is it that merit 
and demerit are not causes of bondage? Along with (the answers to) these 
questions, tell me about prakrti and puru§a. 

IV 

The * ahgas ’ are the well-kno\^Ti subsidiary disciplines, viz., Fiionctics, Liturgy, 
Grammar, Pro.sody, Etymology and Astronomy. The “ Truth ” is the real Self ex- 
pounded in the entire Vedanta and denoted by terms like Bhagavan and Braliman. 

V— VII 

The Self is st*lf-luminous intelligence ; it is perv^asive and infinite. What is 
it then that is subject to transmigration? Self-certitudie belongs to my cxistemee, 
while it is my own self that appears to be bound to suffering. How is this in- 
telligible ? If the suffering be said to be an appearance due to maya that is mn- 
stituted of the giinas (strands, constituents) sattva,, rajas and tamas, how is one 
to account for the association of the self with maya ? It may be set down to 
karma, i.e. the activity of the Self, and its consequences proximate and remote, 
patent and latent. But why should the perfect Sc’lf act at all ? It has no needs 
to satisfy, no motives to prompt, no desires to fulfil. Activity must be due to 
avidya, while the association with avidya has itself to be accounted for by activity 
(karma). Assuming that the aSvSodation has somehow come about (unintelligi- 
bility, the advaitin would claim, is an ornament, not a defect in the case of avidya), 

1. P : phalam (v. 3). 3. P : bandhakau na (v. 5). 

2. P : reads “ anubhavati ” without 4. P : iti gaditam prakftim purusam 
the emendation suggested by the editor ca me bruhi (v. 5). 
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VIII 

ity adharo^ bhagavan prstah sisyena tarn sa ho 'vaca j 
vidusam apy atigahanam vaktavyam idam srnu tatha ’pi tvam [ 

IX 

satyam iva jagad asatyam mulaprakrter idam^ krtam yena | 
tarn pranipatyo ’pendram vaksye paramarthasaram idam^ 1 ] 

X 

avyaktad andam^ abhud andad brahma tatah praja-sargah | 
maya-mayi pravrttih samhriyata iyam^ punah kramasah || 

VIII 

The revered one, the support (of the world, i.e., Adi&"j§a), being thus 
questioned by the disciple, said to the latter : This which is to be expounded 
to you is difficult even for the learned (to comprehend) ; yet (I shall expound 
it to you ;) listen ! 

IX 

I shall expound this Paramartkasara, after rendering obeisance to 
Upendra (Vis'nu), by whom, because of primal nature (i.e., his own energy), 
this non-r^l world is created, as if it were real. 

X 

From the unmanifest (as subjected to the glance of the Supreme Person) 
arose the Cosmic Germ ; from the Germ (arose) Bralima ; thence (resulted 


how can this whose origins are indeterminable have an assured end? What is the 
ceitainty of release ? If you appeal to the evidence of persons alleged to ha\'c 
found release, die jivanmuktas, how is it that diey continue to live and act among 
us, in spite of their reported release ? Will not action serve to bind them afresli ? 
If not, whence their immunity ? Such is the string of questions put by the re- 
verent but inquisitive disciple. 

The word guna is used here, as in Sahkhya texts, to signify a constituent, not 
a quality. It is possible that the usage primarily derives from a doctrine accord- 
ing to which the qualities dicmselves constitute the substance, instead of inhering 
in ‘ a something I know not what ' as their substrate. Sucli a view is clearly 
enunciated and defended by the Saiva Siddhantin.* However this may be, con- 
sistently with the general Sahkhya approach, our present text uses ‘ guija ’ in the 
sense of a constituent. 

X 

The Vedanta agrees with the Sahkhya in recognising a primal non-differentiated 
matter wherefrom the manifold evolves. The former insists, however, on intelli- 
gent guidance of the evolution ; it is not a mere unconscious process, like the 
secretion of milk by the cow. Hence the commentator’s reference to the “ glance 


* See further an article by the present writer on ‘ Substance and Attribute in 
the Saiva Siddhanta’ JORM, VIII, §7. 


1. P : ki§ityadharo ; in the reckon- 
ing of this text, this is the sixth verse ; 
the second verse in K iKses the words 
“ iadhlaram bhagavan tarn ”, which are 
explained by a commentator, Yoga Muni, 
as referring to §e§a. 

2. F: omits “idam” (v. 7). 


3. This verse is cited in LAf , p. 280 

4. The corresponding verse in K 
mentions four andas (andacatu§t^ya) ; 
this is verse 1 in P and V. 

5. P : maya-mayab kalponte saiph- 
riyate (v. 8), 
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XI 

maya-mayo ’py aceta^ guna-karana-ganah^ karoti karmani | 
tadadhisthata dehi sa cetano ’ pi na karoti kincid api^ 1 1 

XII 

yadvad acetanam api san-nikatasthe bhramake bhramati loham ] 
tadvat karana-sa muhas cestati" cidadhisthite dehe" 1 1 


the creation of beiings (movable and immovable) ; the activity (of the 
Creator) is of the nature of maya ; this (creation) is again re-absorbed in 
(reverse) sequence. 


XI 

The aggregate of guija and karana (i.e., the body), which is a product 
of maya ( as inspired by Isvara), though non-conscious, performs deeds 
(good, bad and mixed) ; the controller thereof, the embodied one (the jiva), 
though he is intelligence, performs no (deed) whatsoever (since activity in- 
volving a change of nature is impossible in the case of hirrv who is of the 
sole nature of intelligence). 

XII 

Just as iron, though inert, moves in the proximity of the lodestone, 
similarly, when the body is controlled by intelligence (through the adoption 


of the Supreme Person ” and the inspiration of Isvara, in this verse and the next. 

According to the commentary, the second line has to be rendered thus : this 
creative activity of the Person who has mayl for adjunct is briefly expounded 
in this sequence by the learned, e.g., “ naiayanah paro 'vyaktSd audam avyakta- 
sambhavam'' etc. 

XI 

Activity is characteristic of intelligence ; the non-intelligent, i.e., m^yS, is 
per contra inert. But strangely enough, what we mean by activity in the empirical 
world is entirely a product of the body. It is the body which is bom and dies, 
which longs and strives,, whidi achieves and rejoices or is miserable ; all these are 
characteristic expressions of the guijas—sattva, rajas and tamas—compounded 
in varying proportions, and nianifest through their own products, the organs, in- 
ternal and external, the antahkarafeas and the indriyas ; spirit no doubt is active, 
but its functioning is free and not delimited in space and time, these latter being 
partial and defective manifestations of that intelligence. In that integral experience 
therq is no distinction of cause or consequence, agent or act; hence intelligence, 
though the controller of activity as the substrate thereof, cannot be treated as the 
agent. 

How can the inert be active ? To this the answer is furnished in the next 
verse. 


XII 


The analogy of iron and the lodestone is common to the SMkhya too. The 
point of the comptoson lies in the induction of change in what is proximate without 
^y change in that whidh induces. The preset text, however, goes a step further 
in treating intelligence as what is hot merely proximate to, but is also the con- 


1. P: 
reckoning. 

2. V : 
kara-gaj?am, 


acetano ; ninth verse in its 
gai>am (v. 2) ; B : guua- 


3. V and B omit ‘‘api” (v. 2). 

4. P: cestate (v. 10). 

5. This verse corresponds to F-3 
and B-3, 
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XIII 

yadvad savitary udite karoti karmani jivaloko 'yam ) 
na ca tani karoti ravir na karayati tadvad atma ’pi"^ j | 

XIV 

manaso ’hankara-vimurchitasya^ caitanya-bodhitasye ’ha | 
purusa-’bhimana-sukha-duhkha-bhavana bhavati mudhasya |1 

of misconceptions like ‘ I am a man’), the aggregate of the organs (i.e., the 
body) becomeis active. 

XIII 

Just as this world of living beings performs deeds when the sun rises, 
and it is not the sun that performs them or causes them to be performed, 
so too is the Self- (not an agent in any way). 

XIV 

Of these ^(mSya-products), for the manas, which has become the object 
of individuation (egoity) as illumined by intelligence (identified with manas), 
_ - ^ 
troller of matter. Intelligence being infinite and pervasive, there is nothing where- 
from it is remote. Matter, for the advaitin, is not alien to spirit, but a super- 
imposition on spirit, due to the failure of spirit to know itself ; hence there is not 
for matter even as much foreignness as in systems like the Siahkhya. The problem 
which these systems have to face may be put thus : If mere proximity can induce 
mattef to evolve, evolution would never cease and there would be no release (kai- 
vaJya), as the infinite spirit can never cease to be proximate ; if some kind of 
control be admitted' as necessary, it is not intelligible. What form of control could 
exist as between two wholly foreign entities? Some community of nature is neces- 
sary as between director and directed. The advaita concept of matter would thus 
seem to be in a more advantageous position. But here again it may be asked how 
matter can ever cease to! evolve, inasmuch as spirit, to which matter is not foreign, 
is always, ini proximity and presumably exercises control all the time. To that the 
reply is as follows : matter, which is neither real nor unreal, is proximate to spint 
as a superimposition thereon ; for superimposition there is needed identification of 
the self with the not-self ; such identification is possible and actual because of 
beginningless nescience ; what is called control by spirit consists just in this identifica- 
tion (appearing in such forms as ' I am a man, a brahmin, old, lame, blind of one 
eye,' etc.) ; this nescience is destroyed with the onset of knowledge, i.e., self-real- 
isation ; the control of matter as well as matter itself ceases therewith, and thence- 
forth there is neither evolution nor bondage. An obvious question is how the 
erroneous identification ever started : to which the equally obvious answer is that 
it did not ever start, as it is beginningless like time itself. 

XIII 

The commentator says that what binds the Self to saipsara is the body, the 
puryagtaka, composed of the following eight factors : (1) the five karmendriyas 
(2) the five JfSfinendriyas, (3) the four beginning with manas, making up the 
internal organ, (4) the five vital airs, praija etc., (5) the elements, ether etc., 
(6) kfima, (7) karma, and (8) tamias. The authority for this enumeration is not 

1. This ooTTesponds to F-4 and 2. P : murchitasya (v. 12) ; B : 
J?-4, K. ; dvam murchitasya (v. 5). 
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XV 

karta bhokta drasta 'smi^ karman'^ uttamadinam | 

svabhava-vimalo ’bhimanyate^ sarvago 'py atma | 

XVI 

nana-vidha-varnan^ varnam^ dhatte yatha ’malah sphatikah® | 
tadvad upadher gimabhavitasya® bhavam vibhur dhatte^ 1| 

XVI-A 

adarSe mala-rahite yadvad® rupam vicinvate^ lokah ] 
alokayati tatha 'tma visuddha-buddhau svam atmanam^^ 1 1 

there comes about, in the case of the foolish, the conceit of being a person, 
an enjoyer and a sufferer. 

XV 

Therefore (because of this conceit), the Self, though pure and omni- 
present by nature, entertains tlie conceit ‘‘I am a cogniseT, I am tlie agent 
in respect of acts, good (i.e., enjoined by the Vedas) and ofclierwisc, I am 
the experiencer (of the fruit) 

XVI 

Just as a clear crystal takes on the colours of diverse a>lourcd objects 
(in proximity), even so the all-i^ervasive (Self) takes on the nature of the 
adjuncts produced by the guiias (prakfti). 

XVI-A 

Just as people in the world look for (their own) form in a mirror free 
from impurity, even so docs the Self look for itself in the pure intellect. 

cited by name. There is some similarity to the enumeration in Bhoja’s Taitva- 
prakasikd, v. 12. 

XV 

Cognisership ” is mentioned before “ agency in the translation, in conformity 
with the logical order adopted in the commentary. 

XVI 

The adjuncts are explained as the state of a divine being, a human being 
etc. ; this is the sense of the second line of tlie corresponding verse in Abhinava- 
guptafs work. 

XVI-A 

Both in the Sahkhya and the Vedanta, the intellect tbuddhi), as essentially 
of the nature of Sattva, is considered capable of reflecting the Self. The Self in itself 

1. F : api (v. 6). where, however, the latter half reads: 

2. V and B omit “ iti (v. 6). “ surantanu^a-pasu-padapa-iiipatvam tad- 

3. B : vimaEbbimanyate (v. 6), vad Iso’pi.’' 

4. P : van?an (v. 14) V : vajt>ad 8. B. V : yad (v. 10). 

(v. 7). 9. B, V ; vicinute (v. 10). 

5. V and B : sphafikam (v. 7). 10. This verse is found in P, as 

6. P : guijato bhavitasya (v 1^). verse 17, not in T ; the corresixmding 

7. Corresponds to verse 6 in X, verse in K reads : 

adar^ mala-rahite yadvad vadanam vibhati tadvad ayam 1 * 
^ivasakti-pita-vimale dhi-tattve bliiati bha-rupab’* II 
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• XVII 

gacchati gacchati salile dinakara-bimbam^ sthite sthitim yati | 
antah-karane gacchati gacchaty atma ’pi tadvad iha“ H 

XVIII 

rahur adrsyo ’pi yatha sasi-bimbasthah prakasate jagati j 
sarva-gato ’pi tatha ’tma buddhistho drsyatam eti^ \\ 

XIX 

sarvagatam nirupamam^ advaitam tac® cetasa gamyam j 
yad buddhigatam brahmo ’palabhyate sisya bodhyam tat H 

XVII 

Here (in the world), the solar orb (reflected in water), moves (as 
it were) when thfc water moves, and attains quiescence (as it were) when 
(the water is) still ; similarly, the Self too (reflected in the internal organ) 
moves (as it were) when the internal organ moves (and attains quiescence 
as it were, wHen that organ is still). 

XVIII 

Just as in the world, Rtahu, though invisible, becomes visible, as pre- 
sent in the lunar orb (it obscures), even so the Self, though omnipresent 
(and hence not an object), yet, as present in the intellect, comes to have 
visibility (i.e., the nature of an object of cognition). 

XIX 

That Brahman which is present (as rcUccted) in the intellect and is 
consequently cognisable by the intellect (through the I-cognition), that 
should be understood to be omnipresent (unlimited in respect of space, time, 
or other entities), unparalleled (bliss), and non-dual (consciousness, devoid 
of the three kinds of difference). 

is essential knowledge, witliout distinctions of knower, known and knowing. Where 
it is knower, it is so in respect of cognition, i.e. itself as reflected in the intellect. 

XVIII 

The example of the perception of Rahu is employed elsewhere by the advaitin 
with greater force and appropriateness to illustrate the cognition of nescience ; as 
non-intelligcnt it cannot manifest its^df ; what can manifest is intelligence, which 
it obvseures ; yet in the very proc’ess of obscuration there is manifestation of itself 
as obscuring. 

XIX 

Difference may be from another belonging to a wholly distinct genus (vijatiya 
bheda) or only to another species (sajatiya bheda) ; or it may be a plurality in 
the entity itself (svagata bheda). 

1. K : himakara-bimbam (v. 7). 'Fhe verse corresponds to F-8 and ^-8. 

2. K : tanukaraua-bhuvana-varge 3. B, V : iti (v. 9). 

tatha 'yam atma mahes^ah (v. 7). 

K : . . _ . _ . . . tadvat | 

sarvagato 'py ayam atma vi^ayasrayanena dhimukure |1 (v, 8). 

4. B, V* : tarnmupamam (v. 11) 5. P : tac ca (v. 18) ; V (v. 11) : 

B (v. 11). 
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XX 

buddhi-mano-'hankarSs tanmatre-'ndriya-gana§ ca bhutaganah^ 1 
samsara-sarga-pariraksana- ksama prakrta® heyah || 

XXI 

dharma-'dharmau sukha-duhkha-kalpana® svarga-naraka-vasa§ ca ] 
utpatti-nidhana-varna-'srama na santi ’ha paramarthe* H 

XXII 

mrga-trsnay^ udakam suktau rajatam bhujahgamo rajjvam | 
taimirika-candra-yugavad® bhrantam nikhilam® jagad-rupam || 

XX 

The intellect, manas, individuation (egoity), the aggregate of (five) 
subtle elements and (ten) organs (sensory and motor), and the aggregate 
of (five) gross elements, these products of prakfti have the capacity to bring 
on and maintain the (cycle of) migratory existence ; (hence) they are to 
be abandoned (as of the nature of the not-self, by those who seek release) ^ 

XXI 

Here (in the Self), there is not in reality merit or demerit or the ex- 
perience of (their fruit, viz.) pleasure or pain, or residing in heaven or hell 
(for the sake of that pleasure or pain) ; nor is there birth or death, caste 
or order (of life). 

XXII 

Like water in the mirage, silver in nacre, serpent in a rope, and the 
double moon produced by (the optical defect) timira, the entire world-pheno- 
menon is a delusion. 


XX 

In the Safikhya, prakjti is assigned both the functions of binding and re- 
leasing ; such an exalted notion of prakrti is difficult to asamilate, and less accept- 
able than what is set forth here. 

XXI 

Here, again, there is an improvement on the Sahkhya view, whidi, while hold- 
ing that in truth no one is ever bound or released {SK, v. 62), yet maintains 
a plurality of spirits, because of the varying incidence of birth, death etc, {SK, 
v. 18). 

XXII 

The commentary sets forth the inference of illuaoriness based on being object 
of cognition, being finite, and being inert (non-self) ; the example (udfiharaija) in 
each case is nacre-silver. Illusoriness is defined as sublatability by knowledge of the 

1. P: sabhutaga^^ah (v. 19; V 3. F : sukha-duhkhe (v. 20). 

(v. 12) ; B (v. 12). 4. QMresponds to verse 29 in K : 

2. V : Prakrtab (v. 12). 

tadvad dhauma-'dharraa-svar-mrayo-'tpatti-maraija-aukha-dufckham 1 

van:a-*^ramadi cS. 'tmany asad api vibhramabafed bhavati || 

5, B, V : candravat (v. 14). version quoted by NageSabhat^a in LM* 

6. F: akhilam (v. 21); this is the p. 259. 
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yadvad dinakara eko vibhati salila-’^yesu sarvesu ) 
tadvat sakalo-’padhisv avasthito bhati paramatma || 

XXIV 

kham^ iva ghatadisv® antarbahih sthitam brahma sarvapindesu® 
dehe ’ham^ ity anatmani buddhih samsara-bandh5ya jj 

XXV 

sarva-vikalpana® -hinah suddho buddho® ’jara-’marah §antah ] 
amalah sakrd-vibhatas’ cetana atma khavad® vyapa® |1 

XXIII 

Just as the one Sun appears in all sheets of water, so does the (one) 
Supreme Self appear as present in all adjuncts (i.e., aggregate of body and 
organs) . 

XXIV 

Like ether in pots etc., is Brahman present in all bodies ; (hence) the 
cognition “ I ” in respect of the not-self, the body, (is but a delusion whichr 
serves to tind one. to (the cycle of) migratory existence. 

XXV 

The intelligent one is (certainly) the (Supreme) Self ; (for) it is free 
from all indeterminacy (being the witness of all doubts); it is pure (unlike 
the body, associated with diverse impurities); it is conscious (unlike piiaa:ia); 

substrate ; the illusoriness of illusoriness is discussed ; and the inference of illusori- 
ness is said to be atmaghataka (self-destructive) like agama, as exemplified in “ne 
’ha nana ’sti ” ; this text too is not real as a duality over against Brahman ; self- 
destruction is illustrated by the faggot that starts a fire destroying itself as well as 
other things ; the illusory does not have to make known the real, since the latter is 
self-manifest ; the illusory can anrf does serve to remove the illusory, as when, in 
respect of a rope, the illusion that it is a stick may remove the prior illusion that 
it is a snake ; practical efficiency is ix>ssible in respect of and with even a greater 
degree of reality, e.g., the use of a reflection of one’s face in a mirror, imagining 
Vi§nu in a salagmma etc. ; if illusoriness be not granted, there is contingence of non- 
release, since what is non-illusory and cannot be sublated will persist as a cause 
of bondage, actual or potential. 

XXV 

The syllogism implied is “The jiva is but the Supreme Self, because of being 
free from indeterminacy, etc. ; px)t etc. are the negative example.’' That is to 

1. V : svam (v. 16), expxlained in 6. B, V : avpddho ’jaro (v. 17). 

Telugu as “ tanuvalene, like oneself”; 7. V : sakpd dhi (v. 17). 

this is obviously due to a misreading ol 8. V : savat (v. 17). 

“ kham ” in Devanagari script. 9. The two lines are transpxjeed in 

2. B : khattadi§u (v. 16). P (v. 24) ; in that form the verse is 

3. P; sarve§u piodesu (v. 23). dted in LM, p. 281. Verse 11 in K 

4. B, V ; ddio ’ham (v. 16). reads thus : 

5. B. V : vikalpana (v. 17) 

sarva vikalpana-hinam iuddham &itam vyayo-’daya-vihinam 1 
yat pxuatattvam tasmin vibhati $at-triipisadatmia jagat || 
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XXVI 

rasa-phanita-sarkarika- guja-khani^^ vikrtayo yathai Ve ’ksoh^ |] 
tadvad avastha-bhedah paramatmany^ eva bahu-rupah^ 1| 

XXVII 

vijniana-'ntaryami-prana-virad- deha- jati-pinda-’ntah | 
vyavaharas tasya ’tmany" ete avastha-vise^ih^ syuh 1 1 

it is decayless and deathless (unlike manas which lapses in sleep etc.); it 
is quiescent (unlike the cognitional series subject to jx^rpetual change); it 
is taintless (unlike the void which is obscured by the taint of sarjiviti, ob- 
scuration, while the self is the witness even of that); it is ever-shining (un- 
like the self of the Logicians, which is itself inert and f)ossesses cognition 
only as a quality); it is pervasive like ether (unlike the selves admitted by 
the pluralists). 


XXVl-XXVII 

As of the sugar-cane there are different forms (such as) the juice, molas- 
ses, sugar crystals, jaggery and pieces thereof, even so of the (one) Supreme 
Self there are diverse forms (as it w^ere), viz., (Pure) Consciousness (which 
has not suffered distinction as intelligent or inert), the internal ruler, the 
prana (the Jiva, who is Consciousness reflected in sattva-predominant pra^ 
kfti), the collective cosmic body, and individual bodies characterised by 
generic qualities (like humanity, etc.); these diverse forms of that 


say, what is not the Supreme Self, e.g. a pot, is not free from indeterminacy^, being 
subject to alternative specifications, as to which there is alwayvS doubt. Empirical 
duality being granted, there is no dr§tantasi'ddhi ; hence, the opjxjiHTit cannot ask 
“ since there is nothing other than the Supreme Self, how can there be any example 
of what is not that Self and not free from indeterminacy ? ’’ Nor can supremacy 
as a probandum be denied, since what is non-established cannot be denied ; as 
Maudana says “ labdha-rupe kvacit kiheit tadrg eva ni§idhyate.” That is to say, 
that which is denied and that in relation to which there is the denial sliould be 
already established ; there can be no negation either of an unknown counter-corre- 
late or in relation to an imknov/n locus. If the jiva be not the Supreme Self, 
there is the contingence of either of them being not-self (anatman); and this is 
not acceptable. 


XXVI-XXVII 

The internal ruler and the jiva are the intelligent modifications of Pure Cons- 
ciousness ; the collective body and the individual bodies are the inert forms. The 
illusory transformation of Consciousness into inert forms is possible, because of 
mayi ; the relation of maya is also due to maya ; this does not lay it open to the 
defect of self-dependence, as it is of the nature of maya, in the last resort, not to be 


1. P : khaodadyab vikrtayo yathe 'he sarve paramitmanab ^mbhob (v. 26). 

’k§ob (v. 25). 5. F: vyvaliarasthasya 'tmana (v. 

2. K : Idiapdadya yathe 'k§u-rasa 26); B. (v. 19), also LM dtatiem 

eva (v. 26). (p. 311). 

3. P : paramatmana (v. 25). 6. A : vyahara-xnatram etat paramar- 

4. V : bahu-rupatmi (v. 18) ; K : thena tu na vsanty eva (v. 27). 
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XXVIII 

rajjvam nasti bhujangah sarpa-bhayam bhavati hetuna kena [ 
tadvad dvaita- vikalpabhrantir avidya na satyam idam^ 1 1 

XXIX 

etat tad andhakaram yad anatmany atmata bhr^tya | 
na vidanti vtasudevam sarvatmanam naia mudhah^ 1 1 

XXX 

pranady-ananta-bhedair atmanam samvitatya jalam iva^ | 
samharati** vasudevah svavibhutyia^ 'kridamana iva® |1 

self (whith is pure consciousness) are different (only because of differences) 
in empirical usage. 

XXVIII 

In the rope there is no snake ; to what cause, then, is the fear of the 
snake due (if^the illusory have no practical efficiency) ? Even so, duality 
;ind its delusive presentation are but nescience (the consequence of ignorance 
of the non-dual self) ; (hence) this (duality) is not real. 

XXIX 

This is the darkness (of nescience) whereby selfhood (is) delusively 
(ascribed) to the non-self ; (hence it is that) foolish men (who have not 
enquired into the real Self) do not know Vasudeva, the Self of all (to be 
such). 

XXX 

Vasudeva (Brahman that is of the nature of Consciousness), as if desir- 
ing to sport (with himself) through his own energy (maya), spreads him- 

logically intelligible through and through ; “ durghatatvam avidyaya bhu§aj?am na 
tu du§ar.iain.” 

XXVIII 

The commentator quotes from I^fasiddhi (p. 47) “ sattve na bhranti-badhau 
stam na ’sattve ” & 3 C ; there would be neither delusion nor sublation in either 
case, if th^ delusion were real or if unreal ; for the real cannot be sublated, while 
the unreal, like the square circle, cannot be the object of immediate cognition. 

XXX 

Hence it is not as if there axe independent real finite consciousnesses different 
from and apprehending Vasudeva. For the view that creation is an act of sport, 
as it were, see Ved, Su., II, i, 33. 

1. K : tiasam kurute ca mjtyu-paryantam 1 

bhranter mahatl ^tir na vivektum ^yate nama il (v. 28). 

2. K : bhiavesu praka^manatayia I 

atmanatirikte^v api bhavaty anatm&-’bhimiano ’yam || (v. ^). 

This and the preceding verse are cited cited in LM, p. 280. 

in LM, p. 296, with the substitution of 4. P : upasamharati (v. 29). 

“janab” for “nai^” in the last line. 5. P : svabhutya (v. 29). 

3. Cp. K : jialena jalakara iva (verse 6. Cp. K : kri(Jam pratanoti parama- 

32) ; P : indra- jalam iva (v. 29) ; the §ivah (v. 33). 

first half of this verse in the P version is 
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XXXI 

tribhir eva viSva-taijasa- prajfiaih^ adi-madhya-nidhana- 'khyaih | 
jagrat-svapna-susuptair bhrama-bhutai^ chaditam turyam^ |1 

XXXII 

mohayati ’va ’tmanam® svamayaya dvaita-rupaya devah^ | 
upalabhate svayam evam guha-gatam purusam atmanam 1 1 

XXXIII 

jvalanad dhumo- ’dgatibhir vividha ’krtir ambare yatha bhati | 
tadvad® visnau srstih svamayaya dvaita-vistara® bhati^ 1 1 

self out, as a (spider its) web, in endless diverse forms such as pi^a (the 
internal ruler) and the rest (viz., all jivas and bodies collective and in- 
dividual), and destroys (i.e., takes up all of them into himself, after des- 
troying the ignorance about himself through the knowledge that is him- 
self). 

XXXI 

(He spreads himself out) in the three forms, Visva, Taijasa and Pmjha, 
(related to three states of) waking, dreaming and sleep, which ^are called 
(respectively) origination, the intermediate stage (of preservation) and de- 
struction ; by these same (three, though) delusive, is concealed (as it were) 
the fourth (the real light that is the Self). 

XXXII 

In this way, the shining one (the Self) himself deludes the Self, as it 
were, through his own maya, and (again) realises (as it were) the Self, 
the person who had been hidden in the cave (of nescience). 

XXXIII 

Just as different forms (black, white, etc.) appear in the ether (which 
is colourless), because of (the colour of) the smoke rising from fire, even 
so does this creation, the expanse of duality, appear in Vi^u, through his 
own maya. 


XXXI 

For further light on the three states and the three forms of oonsdousness, 
reference may be made to the Ma^4^kya Upani^ and the first chapter of Gauijia- 
pada's karikgs thereon. Dreaming is referred to as the intermediate stage ; com- 
pare the term “sandhih” in ‘'Sandhye sr§tir aha hi*' (Ved. Su., Ill, ii.> 1). 

1. P inserts “ taifi ” (v. 30 ; also B and V (v. 2S), 

2. Cp. K : sTSti-sthiti- saiphiia jagrat svapnam susuptam iti tasmin | 

bhanti turiye dhamani lathi 'pi lair avrtam bhiti |1 
jagrad vilvam bhe<Mt svapnas tejab praka^-mahatmyit 1 
prajhab svaptia-^vastha jfiana-ghmiatvat tatab param turyam 1| 

(vs. 34, 35). 

P reads turiyam (v. 30) ; B, V : turyam (v. 23). 

3. P : atma na (v. 31). (v. 25), 

4. P : devam (v. 31). 6. B and V : dvaita-vistaro (v. 25). 

5. F : tad (v. 25) ; B : tadvigijob 7. This verse is died in lAf. p. 272. 

(ta be cmtimed) 
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By 

D. B. DISKALKAR, Poona. 

KHAMBHALIA 

No. 153] V. s. 1751. [20-10-1694. 

This inscription is engraved on a palia in one of the Deris near the temple 
of Khambhanatha Mahadeva at Khambha}ia in Nawanagar State. 

It records the death of the prince Vibhaji son of Phulji by his wife 
Ya^uji, and grandson of Jam R.4jasimhji on Saturday, the 13th of the 
bright half of Kartika in v.s. 1751 or iSaka 1616- 

Jam Phulji, mentioned in the inscription, is the younger brother of Jam 
TamSci, the ruler of Jamnagar from whom he had received Bhaiivad in gir^s. 
It will be seen therefore that the prince, whose death is recorded by this 
memorial stone does not come from the direct line of the rulers of Jamnagar. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



THAN 

No. 154] V. s. 1752. [22-4-1696. 

This inscription is copied from one of the sixteen Palias in the padar 
of Than. The inscribed portion measures 2' in length and r-2" in height. 


' Continued from p. 353, of Volume III. 
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It records that when the Cutch armies had attacked Than Bhagavat- 
siMGHji, son of Gopalsimhji, soo of SeIamalji, son of Vajerajji, fell in the 
battle while repelling the attack. 

The genealogy given here is that of the Lakhtar family founded by 
Vajet&jji’s father Abheilajji. As we know that Karanasirhhji, succeeded his 
father Gop^siihhji to the g^i of Lakhtar, Kum&r Bhagavatsiihhji, whose 
death is recorded by this inscription must have died in the lifetime of his 
father or he may be a younger son. 


Text 

1 URrrai 1 

2 ^ uwi Him uoiT 

6 ? dW ^ 3TRI m TOT 

RAVAL 

No. 155] V. s. 1753. (15-5-1697. 

This inscription is fixed in the wall above the gate of the fort at the 
town Rival in the Jamnagar State. The inscribed portion, which is in 
a good condition, measures 2'-9" by 12J". 

It records that the fort of Rival in HaMr Desa was caused to be 
built, on Saturday, the fifth of the bright half of Jye§tha in v.s. 1753 
(6aka 1619) by Jam Lakhaji, son of Tamaci and grandson of Rajasimhji, 
of Yadu family, which is one of the 36 royal families. Jam Lakhaji is said 
to have conquered the territory to the south of his kingdom and was 
ruling at Navanagar. 

This inscription shows that the statement in the Kathiawad Gazetteer 
(p. 571) that Jam Tamaci built the fort of Rival in 1679 a.d. is wrong 
in both the points. It was Jam Lakhaji, who built the fort in 1697 a.d. 

Text 

1 ^ gisrat 

2 qr It 

3 ^ dTq[r4 

4 55Rr: in II ^uwFRftci II ^ ^ 5in% sraff 

5 »i )*!!■ firatnil %Ri^ 'Npit 

6 M^i?[^iii r 3 i fg^( t *i f ^q [T ^q q %^ grw»4 

1. How full of mistakes the verse is can be easily seen* There is no verb. Thi» 
verse is also used in No. 131 above. , 
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7 ' v* 3inR Vi m 

8 oi5lf^7R5%^ ^nfMlf <!5|«naft^d ^ 

9 ?i3ni fcfi ?5r#i^[ (5?=!= ] ^fsrsnqr^wpi ^rfer; ii 

VRII 

GUNDI 

No. 156] V. s. 1755. [21-1-1699, 

This inscribed palia is lying in the village Gundi, at a distance of four 
miles from Ghogha. The inscribed portion measures l'-2" by 8". 

It hecords the death in a fight of Gahel Kanoji son of LSkha on the 
second day of the bright half of Caitra in v.s. 1754 (4-3-1698). A deri 
in his honour was built on the second day of the bright half of Maha in 
V. s. 1755. 

Kanoji was an ancestor of the MaharajS of Bhavnagar. He succeed- 
ed his father Vijoji to the g^dt at Umi^, which was then the capital of the 
Gohel chiefs. 


• Text 

1 ‘i'iHV 5R% ^ 

3 >1111 i5ft *1311 
5 mfi ^ 

BERAJA 

No. 157] V. s. 1756. [3-10-1700. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Siva in the western part of 
the village Beiaja near Bhalsapa in Navanagar State. It measures T-3J" 
by 1'. 

It records that on the second day of the bright half of Aso (Alvin) in 
V.S. 1756 Jadeja Devji, son of Phcdji caused the Siva tmple to be built. 
The inscription then mentions some names, whose connection in it is not 
clearly known ; Jam Vibha, Jam Riaval and Kumars Niaranji, Lakhlaji, VEghji 
and Maxiji. These seem to be Bhay&tas of the royal family of JSmnagar. 
Devji is probably the brother of Vibhaji mentioned in the Khambhalia in- 
scriptibn of v.s. 1751, published above. 

Text 

1 «ftn%n3n HiTii 311^ 

2 31^ 5fltR55lfl[icr 3n%gn 

4 wmwft »mr smi #1^ 
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5 11 

6 f3T? ?ift?rrow3ft ^ ?%3n 

7 T 55^r3f[ ?wi ^ 

8 3ft cT«n faiY URsft II 3W SI^ 

9 T Jimsft I fpr 'Tsn ^ II 

THAN 

Na 158] V. s. 1757. ;[ 19-9-1701. 

This inscription is engraved on ono of the 16 polios, lying outside Than. 
The inscribed portion measures 2' in length and IT' in breadth. The letters 
are very badly engraved. The script is more of the Gujarati than of the 
Devanagari fonn. 

The inscription records the death, while protecting the cows, of Zala 
SangrImasimhji, son of Se^amalji, son of Vajerajji, son of Mahaiiuja 
Abherajji, on Friday the 13th of the dark half of Bhadrav& in v.s. 1757 
or Saka 1622. , 

The genealogy given here is that of the Sla chiefs of Lakhtar. Abherajji, , 
Who was the son of Candrasiihhji of Halvad received Lakhtar in giras from his 
father and founded the family which reigns to this day. As we know that 
Gopalsihihji, son of Sesamalji, succeeded to the gmli of Lakhtar it is clear 
that Sangramasiihhji, son of SeSamalji, who died in v.s. 1757 as the pre- 
sent inscription says must be a younger son of Sesamalji. (See No. 154 
above). 

Text 

1 II II 5fn% a 

5 ^ ?!iT ^ 311# ssr^t c^rrt 

6 qvfi' ® 

DIHOR 

No. 159] v. s. 1758 [ 8-2-1702. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Mahadeva at the village Dihor, 
which is at a distance of six miles from Talaja under the Bhavnagar State. 
It measures 12" by 7". 

It records that Rival HamIrji, son (?) of Rival Gajasimhji caused 
the temple of MaMdeva to be built on Sunday, the seventh of the bright 
fortni^t of Ma^a in v.s. 1758. 

Rival Hamirji is most probably the younger brother of Rival Satrasllji, 
mentioned in the Bldi inscriptirm of v.s. 1748. But their father’s name 
is given in the Kathiawad Gazetteer (p. 389) as -jovindji. Who was Rival 
Gajasiihhji, then, mentioned in the present inscription? 
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The inscription was once published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit In- 
scriptions of Kathiawad p. 166. 

Text 

1 

3 g 

4 ?H55 

5 JfT ^ 

6 ^ ^ WET ^ ^ ^41 

NAGICAI4A 

No. 160] V. s. 1758. [24-5-1702. 

This inscription is engraved on a palia found in the village Nagicana. 
It measures IW by lA", 

It records that PithS Ranmal son of Vejmanda fell in a battle in the 
village Nagid&na on the 9th day of the bright half of Jetha in v.s. 1758^ 
during the reign of the emperor Aurangzeb. 

• Text 

1 : ^ 1 J 

2 ^ 

3 ^ ^ iTRTsaT ^4 

4 SRI 

5 TR IRI 

6 ^ 'Man 

7 nn 

8 ifi^ nrtT 

BHAVNAGAR 

No. 161] V. s. 1768. [9-2-1712. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Nilkajjtha Mahadeva in 
Bhavnagar city. It measures 17" by 4J". 

It records that the temple of Nilkaptha Mahadeva was built by Seth 
Bhagvan, son of Seth KalySipa, by his wife Rakhmai, of the Primal com- 
munity and Lagha U^kha, on Saturday, the 13th day of the bright half 
of Magha in v.s. 1768 or Saka 1633. Seth BhagvSn belonged to the 
village Vadva, which was in the possession of Jadeja Sataji son of Kalaji. 

Text 

1 m: II 4^511% sr* 

2 1 ^ M ^ 

4 55 n*n n55iw *1^ # I 511^ JlUni 5RS ^ # 
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BHAI^AVAP 

No. 162] V. s. 1771. [27-4-1715. 

This inscription is copied from a pdlid lying in the village Bhaijvari in 
the Nawnagar State 

It records that Kumar Jethiji belonging to the Yadu family fell in 
a battle on the 13th day of the dark half of Caitra in v.s. 1771 (5-4-1715). 
His palia was raised on Wednesday, the 5th of the bright half of Vai^akha. 
Jethiji was only a Bhayat of the royal family of Jamnagar. 

Text 

1 II ^ 

3 f 

5 gtwwrt IT5R 

6 ii^s<*iw'lti*i 

7 # ‘i ^ 3>3 t 

8 UJTu?Ti% fiffsfrft ? ^ =51 

9 qFJTT 0 arf^ ^ 

10 ^ II 11 

THAN 

No. 163] V. s. 1776. [31-8-1720. 

This inscription is copied from one of the Palias in the northern pddar of 
Than. 

It records that Kumar iSri Pratapsirhhji, son of Rai^ SangiSmasirhhji 
son of Rapa SdSamalji, son of Raija Vajeraji, son of Ratja Abheraji, fell in a 
fight, against the enemies who had invaded Thangadh, on Wednesday, the 
11th of the bright half Bhadrava. in v.s. 1776. Kun^a Pratapasiihhji 
was the sister’s son of Paramara Akherajji, son of Nayaji. 

It may be noted that Kumara Pratapasiihhji was only a bhSySt of 
the ruling family of Lakhtar, as his father, who was killed in v.s. 1757 
(See No. 153 above) was a younger son of SeSamalji. 

Text 

1 1 VS>\S^ If ^ 

2 To ;n 

3 ^ BwtftanTO 

4 

5 sncRT^ScT^ro 
7 
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» 

8 ?RT sftqTRTT 

10 ^T5OT ( ? ) qRT^ 

11 w 3MT ^ ^ 

12 'WR 

13 TTfR 

14 


HALVAD 

No. 164.) V. s. 1779 11-4-1723. 

This inscription is copied from a palia standing near the thirty-six 
pillared deri in Halvad. 

It records the death of Maharaija Jasvantsirhhji, son of Maharaija 
Gajasiihhji, and grandson of Maharana Megharajjl, evidently of Halvad, on 
the seventh day of the bright half of a Caitra in v.s. 1779. 

The Kathiawad Gazetteer states that Jaivantsiriihji ruled till 1718 A.D., 
which in, the light of this palia seems to be wrong. 

Text 

1 qiT: W 

2 ^ ^ inflTT 

3 or «^t^rsRF3f3ft RUTm ^ 

5 ^01^1 


SIYANI 

No. 165] V. s. 1781 [15-7-1724. 

The following inscription is engraved on a marble stone fixed in a deri 
on the bank of a tank to the south of the village SiySpi in the Limbdi 
State. 

It records that KumiLr §ii Adaji (Aderajji) son of Bai Rupakuvar 
bom of a Ciavid& family caused a deri to be made in honour of Mahaiapa 
Bhojarajji on Wednesday, the 6th of the bright half of SiSvapa in v.s. 
1781 (Saka 1646). 

. Text 

1 «ftn5l3[tR JW: U 

2 ^ 

4 511% ^SJOTR q 

5 ^ sft# 

6 • *n% m 
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7 

8 
9 


fRiwr 




fl ® g»T W II 


BHADROD 

No. 166] V. s. 1792 [30-6-1736- 

This inscription is found in the Bhadresvara Mahadeva temple at Bhad- 
rod, a very old village at a distance of 4 miles to the north-east of Mahuva 
in the Bhavnagar State. 

It records that during the time of Vala Khengarji the temple of 
[Bhadresvara] Mahadeva was built by Gusais Rupabharati and Jegama- 
bharati, on Wednesday, the third of the bright half of A§i^ha in v.s. 
1792, at a cost of 1125 koris. 

Vala Khengarji was a descendant of Vala Hemal ji, son of CSrhprSj- 
vala, who ruled at Bhadrod. Khengarji entertained many Vanara Ahirs in 
his service. Being much oppressed by them, they united together seized 
and bound him and threw him into the bonfire lit on the occasion of the 
Ifoli and burned him to death. (See Kathiawad Gazetteer p. 517). 

Text 

1 HU: ii i 

3 ^ ^ ^ i sgi 

4 t !PTt ^WIT 

5 d ^ToST 

6 HRirt ^ ^ Hi 

7 s 13 % 3TI5 ^ 

8 Ikr HR«ft Hm g^nf Htn 

9 qfi fT«n Hisi hist 

10 4i ^ 4i5f Hoj 3 

11 Hra ^ gn nng 

LIMBDI 

No. 167] V. s. 1793 [28-3-1737. 

This inscription b copied from one of the polios standing on the bank 
of a tank at Limbdi. The inscribed portion measures IJ' by 5i". 

It records the death of Kumara 5ri Beherajji on Mtmday, the eighth 
day of the bright of Caitra in v. s. 1793 or (Saka 1659). 

Text 

2 cf 

3 lipTO <s ^ 

4 irfent # 
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LOLIYAlilA 

No. 168] V. s. 1794 [9-5-1738. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the outer portion 
of the eastern wall of the §iva temple in the now ruined village Loliyai;£ 
in the Vl^ State at a distance of about 7 miles to the north-west of Vala. 
The inscribed portion measures 7" by SJ". 

It records that Damaji Gaikwad built the Siva temple on the second 
day of the bright half of Jyestha in v.s. 1794. 

Damaji Gaikvad is the founder of Gaikvad family of Baroda. The 
inscription is in the Marathi language. 

Text 

1 II 

2 dm II m 

3 dttm 

4 II Odd ^ 

5 II dtar 

* LIMBDI 

No. 169] V. s. 1794 [17-5-1738. 

This inscription is copied from a pdlia standing on the bank of a tank 
in Limbdi. It measures l'-5" by 4J". 

It records the death of Kumara Sri Amafasimhji on Wednesday, the 
11th of the bright half of Jye§tha in v.s. 1794, Saka 1660. 

Amarasimhji was the yoimger brother of Harbhamji, the ruler of Limbdi. 
He was killed while fighting with the Kathis of Paliad (Kathiawad Gazetteer 
p. 534). 

Text 

1 ^d ?ir% ^ 

3 i II 

MORVI 

No. 170] V. s. 1797 [21-11-1740. 

The following two inscriptions are engraved on two of the many palm 
standing in the crematory to the north of the Morvi City. The first measures 
2' in length and l'-2i" in breadth, and the second 2'-l" in length and 
7" in breadth. Both of them are incised with big letters and are of the 
same date, viz., Friday, the 14th of the bright half of Magassara in v.s. 1797 
(Saka 1662). 

The first inscription records the building of the Deri of Thiakur Aliyaji, 
son of Kayaji of the Japeja family. The second inscription records the 

* This letter is engraved here through mistake. 
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erecting of the poUo of Jadeja ViSAji, son of Bharaji, while fighting to- 
gether with ThSkur Aliyaji. 

The event referred to in these records is that Thakur Aliaji, son and 
successor of Kay&ji of Morvi was treacherously murdered by Hlaloji, the 
Girasia of Padadhari, when Aliyaji was returning from pilgrimage to Dwarka 
(See Kathiawad Gazetteer p. 549). 

Text 

(^) 

3 [ nr ] 

5 ^51^ sn snisn «ft 

(M 

1 ^ ( tUh) nrirar g? iv m 

2 i 5n%3n ni[^] flTORft sn ^ 

3 n 3TR[i g 51^ trrsT^sirjft suns ^ 

4 armi 0 ni|n 'ni^ 3^ a 

WADHWAN 

No. 171] V. s. 1797 [20-8-1741. 

This inscripticm is copied from a palid standing in the place called 
after ‘Hadima’ in Wadhwan. It measures 12i" by 16". 

It records that Devakuvarbai, daughter of HApA Amarsimhji burnt 
herself (i.e. became sati) with her husband, MahArana Arjunsimhji on 
Thursday, the 5th of the dark half of Siavaija in v.s. 1797. The deri was 
built in her honour by the MahArAnA Sabalasimhji, son of Achab&(?), 
of the PararnSra family. 

Text 

1 nn: 

2 nrtnnnicftiT ^ 5n% 

3 SR^RI^ sifW'frit 

4 iwiwnt ^ 

5 jrgFprr 

6 3to[ ?:* JilRrsft gdi nr? nmn 

7 n 55t3 1 11 tftanssrgri 

9 W % II II 
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BEYT 

No. 172] Date T^t. 

This inscribed slab was found in the R&mavidi on the bank of the 
Raijchod talav in Beyt-iSankhoddhax. 

The inscription is in Marathi and records that the tank was dug up 
by Bhagavant Diadia Kulkami, inhabitant of Jamb Jalgaon in the Wai 
De^ and in the employ of Samsher Bahadar Subhedar Damaji Gaikwad, 
son of Pilaji. 

A Gujarati inscription on white marble fixed in the right hand wall of 
the stairs to the Ranchod talav shows that in subsequent times when this 
tank which was called Damgsar was out of repairs it was rebuit in v.s. 1861 
by Babaji Appaji Kalambeker of Satara. It is clear from this that the 
present Raijchod- talav was originally called by Damasar. 

A question arises here how could Damaji, son of Pilaji, who ruled 
from v.s. 1788 to 1824 have built a tank in Beyt which was conquered by the 
Gaikwads in T.s. 1873 (1817 A.D.) ? 

Text 

1 I II 

3 3itsr sranrq sm qrt ^ 

4 JTPT^wi 

5 ^ 

7 I . . . 

8 ... 

9 ^3it . . . ^ 

10 ...S riras^... 

PATDl 

No. 173] V. s. 1801 [25-3-1745. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in a wall of the devadi 
at the inner door of the Darbargadh at Platdi. The inscribed portion 
measures 26i" by 10". 

It records that during the time of the emperor Muhammad Shah (of 
Delhi) Desai Udakarana of Viramgaon caused the fort of Viramgaon to 
be built and his son Bhavasimha caused the fort of P&l4i to be built. The 
cost of this was Rs. 40361. Names of several officers of Bhgvasimhji employ- 
ed at P&tdi are given. The date, third day of the bright half of Caitra of 
V.S. 1801 probably refers to the time when the P&tdi fort was completed 
and when the inscription was set up. 

This Desai Bhavasinghji fought bravely against the Marathas in defence 
of the Yiramgaon fort. (See History of Gujarat, p. 323). 
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Text 

1 JiJ?: [ 1* ] TRRn 

2 4^^*PTO!Tr *1% ^ ^ M 

3 ^ %5ft %?R»r i5» srsn 3 ?TRt *iTt 

%?i 

4 w. 3^^ Wo qr^i 

5 w: 5^5s(5f|- ^51^51 cT: Tlo 4tS3^ md^w 

6 W 3TW 375 JB5 JRR S ^ 8IW[T4 31 

7 M |JTr^ 31. sifs^i 3«n w® tstrs wi^r 3«n 

8 %?^i 3n5»Tt cisir #no 3«n 3t3T ^aii^ 

9 3«n 31^ 3Io 5RR ww 3W Topft ( ? ) #tw 3! 

10 3ft 3sn t^^i 31313 3srr ^ tis^i tes arr^^ 340 70 

11 3raT 33%3I 3«n 333t 3TJW »Tt33ft ^ 1<:o<^ 57 ^ 3*3 

3. ^m3ff 


MAHUVA 

No. 174] V. s. 1805 [12-12-1748. 

This inscription is found in a well called ‘ Dholia vav ’ in the Darbar- 
gadh at Mahuva. It is much worn out. It measures 14" by 15". 

It seems to record that during the time of Vakh.msimhji, evidently the 
ruler of Bhavnagar, sonte men belonging to the Khatri community caused 
a well to be dug up and made a gift of 60 bighas of land on the fourth 
day of the bright half of Pau§a in v.s. 1805. 

This inscription was once published in the Pkt and Skt inscriptions of 
Kathiawad p. 167. 

Text 


1 3133... 

2 

3 717133^ ! . . . 713^ 

4 337 . . f^[ 3 ] 

5 ^ .... 73341 ? 3«n 

6 ^ 3I75fl....^ ^ ^ 

7 73 ft 331 i%3... 315511341^ 

8 f7l 7W33l...vn:^ ^ 

9 7171 33714 3341714 331 

10 47cI.'i<:oH7l3g7 V 


{To be Concluded,) 



INDO-EUROPEAN GM.Sk6 OR GM SKHO? 

o o 

By 

SIDDHESHWARA VARMA, Jammu. 

C. R. Sankaran’s very learned article on “ GM-sko versus GM-sfeho " 

O O 

in the January number (pp. 632 ff.) of Vol. I of this journal has deeply interest- 
ed me. In this article he advances a new theory that in Greek forms like 
fskhide], [skhizo], when, normally, “ the accent preceded the cluster of the 
dental sibilant and the voiceless guttural stop phonemes, the voiceless guttural 
became non-aspirate ; otherwise aspirate in Greek ” (pp. G34, 636). But before 
this theory can be accepted, there are a few additional points which must be 
taken into accpunt. 

(1) As examples of Greek aspiration, Sankaran gives forms of only 
one Greek stem, namely [skhid — ] and a theory based on only one stem has 
little chance to be established. In fact Greek has only this stem or the 
phonetically allied stem [sk(h)ei-] in [skhSo-] to offer [vide Boisacq, Diet. 
Ety. de la La Grecque (1923), p. 932] as a clear example of aspiration after 
[s]. 

(2) But even this aspiration in the single stem [skhid-] or [sidiei-] 
may be an illusion, or just a sporadic phenomenon, for side by side with the 
aspirate forms of this stem, we have also the NON-aspirate forms, Cf. Gr. 
[skidnemi] side by side with [skhizo], (cf, Boisacq Ib. p. 932) [skidardn], 
[skindalmds] side by side with [skhindalmds] ( Walde-Pokorny’s Lexicon, 
n, p. 544). 

(3) The inference from Sankaran’s statement that “ we find the 
accent immediately after the voiceless guttural aspirate stop phoneme,” 
(p. 634) is that if the accent does not follow the consonant-group immediately, 
the stop is a non-aspirate. But this inference is disappointed by the following 
examples, in which the aspiration is maintained, although the accent does 
not immediately follow : — 

[ skhistds ] , [ skhindalmds ] , [ skhasmds ] , [ skhastOTon ] , 

[skhasteria] (Vide Walde-Pokorny, II, 544, Boisacq, p. 932) 

. 4. Walde-Pokorny ( 1, 137 ) give another example of aspiration in 
Gr. t grkhomai ] , Skr. [ ircchati ] , and if this etymology is accepted, we would 
expect [*6rkomai] by Sankaran's theory, for the accent immediately 
precedes the consonant group. Walde-Pokorny, however, connect the 
stem, not with [ skho- ] but with [ sko- ] , [ er-sico ] . 

(5) On p. 635, footnote 5, Sankaran notes [ skor ] as an exception, 
but there are a few more exceptions, such as the following, collected from 
WaldE:Pokorny : — 
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Greek 

Sanskrit 

[ sktilos ] 

[ chavi- ] 

[ ski4 ] [ skana ] 

[ chaya ] 


(6) Greek [ skedAnnurai ] " I break into pieces ” mentioned on p. 634, 
has no bearing on the main issue, for, according to Walde-Pokorny 
( II, p. 558 ), it is connected with Skr. [ skhadate ] " he splits, ” and so 
has the Indo-European stem [ sqhed- ] or [ sqed ] , not [ sfehed- ] . 

In my opinion, the very occurrence of an Indo-European [ skh j or 
even [ feh ] is extremely doubtful. The first article attempting to establish 
an Indo-European [ ich ] was by Bartholomae, who, in KZ 27, pp. 366 ff 
gave examples like [ chaddyati ] , [ puccham ] , [ chaya ] , the f ch 3 of 
which is now traced to a composite sound [sfe], without any aspirate 
element, cf. Walde-Pokorny on these words. The occurrence of [ fth ] has 
been once mentioned by Brugmann ( Grundriss f, 548 ), but the only 
sure example he gives thereof contains a composite sound, viz. gr, 
[ skhizo ] and he has not further mentioned [ kh ] , even in the Indo- 
Iranian section, while Hirt has cut the Gordian knot by eliifiinating [ich] 
altogether, for he does not mention it at all in his Idg. Gramm. I, 245 
(1927). He mentions only [kh], nor does he mention [skh] : 'he gives 
only [skh]. In fact the motive to keep a [kh] seems to have been a 
feeling to complete a series, though no positive element was available to 
do so. No single sound in any Indo-European language is available, which 
may be traced to [ kh ] . 

Skr. [ch], as has been established by Wackernagel and others 
(cf. Wackernagel, Ai. Gramm. I, 156) is a composite sound, being a 
product of internal Sandhi. But to trace [ ch ] to an Intermediate group 
of spirants [^ §] , [6 ^h] (Wackernagel I b., 157) is a phonetic impossibility. 
[ Ch ] has been considered to be an affricate, but there is no conclusive 
evidence that it was so. Ancient Indian Grammarians never mention that it 
was an affricate, they always treated it as a plosive [ spar^a- ] . That it was 
possibly a plosive is further supported by some of the modem Indo-Aryan 
dialects, in which it is a plosive, cf. my “ phonetics of lahnda” JASB, 1936, 
Vol. II, No. 2, pp. 72, 75. Now when once a group of complete spirants like 
[ s s ] has been established in a language, it is not possible for it to develop 
into a sound with considerable occlusion like [ ch ] , which was possibly, or 
very nearly plosive. In my view, Skr. [ ch ] preserves the traces of a very 
ancient Proto-Indo-Iranian stage in which [ sk ] had not yet become [ s s ] . 
Sankaran’s hypothesis ( p. 633 ) is therefore certainly a definite improve- 
ment, as he deduces from [gipsicho] a series of forms, in which the 
occlusive element has been maintained, viz. [sich] > [sk'x’] > [st’s] : 
only his adherence to aspiration in [ feh ] has no convincing evidence, as 
has been shown above. When there was already in Indo-European a 
^irant with a palatalized plosive in [sk], the ground was posably enough 
for the occurrence of [ch] : the supposition of an additional aspirate [ h 3 
is an unnecessary and unproved encumbrance. 
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l’ would therefore prefer [ gipskd ] to [ gipskho ] as the origin of 
Skr. [gSccha-]. 

A few minor points in Sankaran’s article deserve some considera- 
tion ; — 

(1) On p, 632 he says, in Sanskrit “ [g] and [gh] came to be repre- 
sented by [ j ] and [ h ] remaining thus in an intermediate stage of develop- 
ment, ” the other Satem languages further changing the intermediate sounds 
to sibilants. Now this is true of [ j ] , but not of [ h ] , for [ h ] cannot 
precede a sibilant in the development of a language : rather the reverse is the 
case. We know, for instance, that even in Sanskrit [s] has become 
Visarga, a sound akin to [ h ] , while in many modem Indo-Aryan languages 
[s] has become [h]. The fact, therefore, seems to be that Sanskrit 
further developed the sibilants into [ h ] . 

(2) On p. 633, footnote 4, there occurs the following quotation 

from POULTNEY: — “Sanskrit [chinatti], Lat. [scindo] give good evi- 

dence for the existence in I. E. of a nasalized root-form [ sqind-] ”. A little 
inaccuracy his here crept in. It is not Skr. [chinatti], but [chindanti] 
which is an evidence for an I. E. nasalized root, for forms like [ chinatti ] , as 
BRUGMAi^N {Gundriss IP, 3, 276 ff.), {MU, III, 150, 153, 154) has pointed 
out, are pure Indo-Iranian innovations: the exact correspondent of Lat. 
[ jungit ] is not [ yundkti ] but [ yunjdte ] . The fact that in Sanskrit forms 
like ( bhunjSti ] [ rundhSti ] , exist side by side with [ bhundkti ] , [run4ddhi] 
indicates the preservation of the inherited forms with an infixed nasal side 
with the analogical forms like [ chinatti ] . 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


The royal court was the patron of learning in ancient India. Its place has now 
been taken up by the learned bodies, which stand for promotion of learning in 
modem times. These bodies, however, are in many cases too poor to help materially 
all the learned men of the land who have completely dedicated their lives to the 
advancement of knowledge but they appreciate occasionally at least the work of 
some select scholars who have already put their stamp on the subjects tliey have 
made their own and who have thus made themselves famous throughout the world 
by their life-long intellectual effort guided by the inner vision only. In accordance 
with this practice of honouring learned men the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society presented last month medals of honour to Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. ft. Aiyan- 
OAR, M.A., Ph.D., and Mr. R. P. Masani, M.A., the present Vice-Chancellor of the 
Bombay University. The tribute paid to these two scholars by His Excellency the 
Governor of Bombay on the above occasion is well worth putting on permanent re- 
cord as it voices the genuine feelings of admiration we entertain for the services of 
these scholars in the cause of knowledge. 

''Diwan Bahadur Dr. Aiyangar’s contributions to a knowledge of the history 
and traditions of this vast sub-continent,” said His Excellency " will be guide and an 
inspiration to all future explorers in these fields of difficult and laborious «tudy. It 
is in every way fitting that one who has made by his teachings and writings, such a 
great contribution to history in South India should be honoured by this Society.” 

“ Mr. R. P. Masani has a special place of his own in the life of Bombay and 
India. He is indeed one of the ' wise men ' whom Plato would have loved to appoint 
as a mler of his perfect Republic, for he has combined high intellectual effort in the 
sphere of pure knowledge! with practical ability ini the world of everyday affairs, a 
versatility which is given to very few indeed. We are indeed lucky to have him 
today as Vice-Chancellor of the Bombay University.” The history of Indian litera- 
ture bears ample testimony to the fact that Indian Scholars of old, Jaina, Buddhist or 
Brahmanical, unmindful of the political conflicts of their days, kept on the torch of 
learning ever burning through centuries of unsettled conditions of life due to poli- 
tical turmoil and occasional vandalism caused by foreign invasions. We of modem 
times maintain the same tradition in minding our own business and by honouring 
our learned men at a time when the greatest of the modem wars is now raging in 
Europe. There is undying optimism in the human breast even in the pursuit of the 
mundane things. Things of the mind are not of clay and that touch of the Immor- 
tal which has enlivened our ancient glorious history and civilization will safely guide 
us through the present gloom, if we but stick fast to our aims and ideals in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, pure and simple. As Kalidasa said : 

Verily the test of gold lies in the fire ! 



EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY MALAYALAM PROSE 
WRITTEN BY CHRISTIANS* 

By 

L. V. RAMASWAMI AIYAR, Emakulam. 

Consonants 

1. Old -CC-, denoting a stage anterior to-ss-, is retained in the following: — 

< ultimately Kurai-y-a^c^ceyda; vacca, the past relative parti- 
ciple of vay-kk-. 

In modern kuresse or kuressa, the stop element in the long affricate has 
completely dropped out. 

The other form vassa ( < vacca) is not heard in the Cochin State today. 

2. / and* d become changed to -s- in vulgar corruptions like the 
following : — 

kausjukham < kautuka-; [ Skt. ] the influence of sukhayn [ Skt. ] hds 
also perhaps been operative . 
soppa 'garden' < toppa. 
devasa < devafa [ vSkt. ] 
varasan * uninvited guest’ < varattan. 
dinasa-ppetta <dinata [ from Skt. dtna ] 
agimossiyam, a corruption of aikamatya [ Skt ] 
at^uvasicca ' having allowed ’ < anuvadicca [ from Skt. anuvad-) 
carasi-kk- * to be careful/ " corrupted '' from sraddhi-kk- adapted from 
Skt. kraddha 

sarggam, a " sanskritization of the native word tarkkam ‘ quarrel, ’ 
under the influence of Skt. sarga 

3. Colloquial forms like the following show the assimilative change of 
the alveolar nasal n to other nasals : — 

tihga-ydlla [ < tii^nuga-ydlla] 
mumba [ < mut^ba ] 
imbam [ inbam ] 
iimma {Hrima] 
kammaft [kanmatt] 

4. velmadam [ < venniddam ] , kalnidn [ < Udnnmn^ show l<n 

5. 21 is substituted ( by analogy ) for n ( arising from the meeting of 
I and m ), in pehnafimdr, kanrnattmdr. ‘ 

6. Skt. h- appears as v- in forms like vehdicca (Skt. bcmdh-), vdlyam 

(Skt. bdlya), etc. 

7. solppau (Skt. isvalpa) in collocations like solppan poluda has final 
U<fn; cf. vulgar colloquial samayan for samayam. 


Continued from p. 337 of Vol HI. 
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8. Forms like pdr'^iga varaliga, mMaliga are met with ; 

these are heard occasionally today. 

9. ellappolum or eltappalum does not have the y of modem ellayppo- 

10. sandhi ga (for Skt. sandhyd) and pral&gam (for Skt. pralaya) have 
-g- in the stead of -y-. Instances like colloquial candriya beside cctndrika, 
ktiy(i beside kfika, etc. may have led to the feeling that the velar plosive 
was original in popular colloquial sahdhiya (from sondhya) and praleyam. 
Such a process of wrong back-formation has operated in tirige {tiriye < tiriya) 
and oUge (oliye<oliya), both of which are modem. 

11. Kar-kk- lox {kd-kk-) and kanarM- (for kanaM- formed from 
Skt. ghtma) have an intrusive r. These are colloquial. Literary Mai. has 
kalar-kk-, kor-kk-, pilar-kk-, in all of which r is an intrusive. Tam. colloquials 
have kar-kk-y kor-kk-, 

12. The change of the post-dental r to the palato-cerebral r is met with 
in forms like pallikkdrar which shows the dissimilative change of old r to i, 

13. Skt. s is adapted as / in tlaU anvali-kk-y pu/uian, etc. 

14. Kildal ‘hesitation’ [ < kusal < kusai] shows the change ot s> d/ 

Sandhi. 

1. The colloquial practice of using the front on-glide after consonants 
preceding, even where there is no breath-pause, is represented in seme of 
these texts, as in avar yehgilumy etc. 

2. The Mai. fondness for the front glide y which from an earlier period 
began to replace in many contexts the back glide v (which was originally 
normal m these contexts) is reflected in instances like vahnny ehm, etc. 

3. Rules regarding doubling of stops are here not consistently or “ cor- 
rectly ” cAiserved. 


Foreign Names. 

There are a number of names of European places, towns, countries, sub- 
jects of study and religious functionaries, which are sought to be spelt in 
Varttamanappustagam according to the pronunciation current at the time in 
the Mediterranean countries (particularly Italy and Portugal). The spellings 
used in Vartt. are transliterated here, — ^The interpretation of the phonetic facts 
has to be made separately with reference to the actual sound-values of the 
European names. 

allemanno ‘ Germany' 
lasya ‘ Asia’ 

grammatica ‘ grammaf 
ittfilya * Italy’ 
ihgl^ ‘Engli^’ 
isp&Euia ‘ Spain’ 

India * India’ 
evafigeliop 
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evuroppa ‘Europe’ 

kardinal ‘ cardinal’ 

kappa de bopo esperansa ‘ Cape of Good Hope’ 
kumbasaram ‘Confession’ from Portuguese ‘confessare’ 
konsul ‘ Consul’ 
kvarentena ‘Quarantine’, 
lisboa ‘ Lisbon 
tropos 

doje ‘Do^’ 

patriarkanmar ‘Patriarchs’. 

pilosupia ‘ Philosophy ’. 

pyirensa ' Florence ’. 

plenipotensario ‘ Plenipotentiary 

prasan ‘ Frenchman ’. 

prattugBl ‘ Portugal ’. 

proppagapda phide ‘ Propaganda fide . 

Boldfifia ‘Bologne’. 
munsinnor ‘ Monsignor ’. 
miserakkordia ‘ Misericordia ’. 
lasaretta ‘ Lazarette ’. 

Viskohti ‘ Visconti ’. 
viskontessa ‘ Viscontessa ’. 
vattikana ‘ Vatican 
siyenna * Sienna ’. 
siiinora ‘ Signora ’. 
sekretiri ‘ Secretary ’. 
rettorika. ‘ Rhetoric ’. 
roma ‘ Rome '. 

VI MORPHOLOGY 

1. The third case postposition kotida is used in contexts where to-day 
the postposition al would be preferred. 

2. The Skt. prati when used as a post’position in this dialect has not 
only the meanings ‘concerning’ ‘towards’, but also the force of ‘for the sake 
of ’, as in avar prMx, daivatte prati, etc. 

3. -el, as in marattel, kayyel„ appears fairly often ; this type is still 
heard in parts of Travancore. 

4. edd for singulars and plurals, masculines and feminines, as commonly 
in the older stages. 

5. The frequency with which the terminative expletive e is used in 
instances like irikkayile, \aditMle, etc., is a noteworthy old feature. 

6. Among pronouns, the following are noteworthy :—inikka a colloquial 
form < enikka. 

tarn [for Mam] owing to the influence of the bilabial horn and nom are 

heard to^y. 
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tar^ tatid.^ ‘ of eadi modem avanavande ; tonn'al tahnalu4e ‘ of each 
group’, modem avaravarude ; d deham ‘that personage’ [modem addeham 
the honorific third person singular pronoun,] . 

7. Among feminine forms, one may note the old adiydftt, pddaldid 
agadiyd({i. 

8. Rational plurals like do^talar, kuli-y-alar, punya-v-alar ; pcdlikkarar, 
pallikkdiar and kariaj^ahhdl are other old plurals. 

9. Though the personal endings of finite tense-forms had disappeared 
already in Mai., certain traditional forms continued to be used in formal 
prayers and utterances. Since the history of the Malayaji Christians goes 
back to a period when these personal endings were still current, there is 
nothing surprising in the fact that such endings were retained in their prayers 
and formal ceremonies. The prayers cited in SV contain many types of 
personal endings. 

10. Past stems like vmh- (for vh^-) and (conversely) uni (for 
unh-i- ) are peculiar. 

11. The "indeterminate” tense with u is represented in more contexts 
than those in which they are used to-day ; — vdstavamdyirippu ; ovide parkka 
hallu. 

12. Okka which originally was a pure infinitive began to be declined 
(like a noun) in the New Mai. period. Okkdkkum, okkayude, okke are 
all met with here. 

13. The collocations formed of the relative participles and ex- 
press ‘manner’ ; future relative participles followed by ara (as in ceyyum- 
ara ) express ‘ effect ’ also ; past relative participles followed by die denote 
‘time’ — Older kannidi-undd, vicar ippdrunda. 

14. The combinations of present relative participles and appdl, like 
ceyyuhhappdl are rare to-day. 

15. Kofgd, celgd, eluhhekkd are imperatives with final long d. 

16. Venduvada or vendvada for modern vendada. 

17. Verbal nouns with -ga, -kka are used with the “ seventh case ” end- 
ing -il, as in {pazannott-) irikka-y-il-e ; this is uncomnxMl to-day in Cochin 
colloquials. 

18. Among negative tense-forms the following may be noted ; — 

(i) Be^de the n^ative finite type of ceyyddnu, the type of pdgdttu, 
illdttu so common in 18th antury Mai. literary texts, is also used. 

(ii) tdmasirdde, bodhirdde, vicdrirdde, sammadirddi which show an r 
instead of the glide-develcqjed y. This r is met with in the n^ative parti- 
ciples of dissyllabic verb-bases which have i for their past stems. 

(iii) Negative “purpose ’'-participles with ■dyv'dti occur fairly fre- 
quently in the texts imder referoKe :—udappit^ avag&am kodukkSyvdtt; 
veliccamZkkdyvSa'.Tlgdyvdtf, pM^yddu, vighham varutdyvdtL: 
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(iv) hillade, perattadiyMe as negative imperatives (met with dialect- 
ally even today ). 

(v) pugikkalldye is another old form with olid. 

VII Vocabulary 
Native elements. 

The words that I have discussed below are ( a ), those which are not in 
common currency to-day, except ( if it so happens ) in regional or communal 
colloquials ; and ( b ) those which show structural or semasiological pecu- 
liarities. 

These words include (i) old words forming part of the native heritage, 
(ii) words and forms specially adapted for expressing purely Christian reli- 
gious ideas, and- (iii) peculiar pseudo-Sanskritic formations derived from 
native words. 

Many of the words discussed below are, it is true, met with in non- 
Christian textft and documents also ; but the question how far some of these 
• words enjoyed a special popularity in the language of the Christians ( in res- 
pect of iitructure, meaning, connotation or associations) is a matter deserv- 
ing of a more intensive investigation than I have been able to make in the 
course of these pages. I have, however, indicated in connection with a few 
words that they may have had a ‘communal ’ popularity on account of social, 
cultural or historical considerations. 

Wherever a word in the following lists is listed in VD ( as cited by 
Gundert), or in Bailey, I have indicated the fact within square brackets. 
Though presumably the materials gathered by the compilers of VD (in the 
17th and 18th centuries ) and by Bailey ( at the very beginning of the 19th 
century ) were chiefly drawn from the language of the Christian communities 
of North Travancore and South Cochin, it must be understood that the mere 
fact that a word is listed by VD and Bailey does not necessarily mean that 
it was “ communal or that it enjoyed a special popularity among the Chris- 
tians. This question, as I have pointed out more than once in the course of 
these pages, is a complicated one, and further materials ( not available now ) 
alone will satisfactorily solve the problem. 

The words discussed below are all taken from Vartt., SV or BG. Many 
of the words are common to all the three. There are, however, a few which 
are exclusive to one text or the other ; and these have been marked off as 
such by me. 

aflutta ‘ suitable, fitting ’ and afldtta * unworthy, unsuitable,' as in the follow- 
ing, are not common to-day ; tanikk’adutta yogymna} or makhaikk-afluita 

dsan^a ; and varggaitin-addita kftyannai, etc. 
attal * sorrow *. 
amali ‘tumult* [VDj 

ambotL * Sold * not aimbon ‘ five metals but cf. Tam. cm, ‘ beautiful *, 
or cf. Tam- paim-pon. 

‘ estrangement * ‘discord* (VD). Cf. Tam. aym-kk- ‘to forget* 
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artscm ‘revengefulness’ [SV defines it thus as ‘revengefulness’] — In literary 
Mai., it means * anger ‘ Black pepper ’ is the meaning in Tam. 
arasaf’irikka-sihanam * of kings’ ‘capital of a country’. 

‘ having become fatigued, on account of a long march’ [Vartt.,] ap- 
pears to be a blend of alannd and ayarhha. Perhaps there is also the 
influence of ulm-* to be hot, dry.’ 

‘ qualm ’ ‘aversion’ [VDJ ; the verb arai-kk- ‘to feel aversion’ also 
exists in Mai. 

Tam, arai- does not have this meaning ; perhaps Tam. arai-pd*io 
become bewildered or nonplussed’ may ultimately be relat^ to the 
Mai. form. 

The form arappa is used in expressions like arappu keti/ without 
any qualm or aversion.’ 

repentance ’ [VD], as in manassinde aliva in SV. Cf. ‘loosening of 
the mind \ ‘ distress a meaning that is associated with the word in 
classical literary texts. ‘ Distress ’ is a meaning shown by^ Tamil also. 

'I 

ixummal ‘ gnashing ’ in pal-l-irumnial ‘ gnashing of the teeth VD has 
iram bal. 

‘ offence ’ [VD]. — Cf. Tam. udai-kk- ‘to kick,’ ‘to strike.’ 
uyir-kk- ‘to be resurrected’, uyirppu ‘resurrection’ [Bailey], uyirovar ‘those 
alive.’ — Cf. Tam. uyir- ‘ to be animated to life.’ uyir-kk- and uyirppa 
(as in mariccavarude uyirppa) convey the Christian idea of ‘ resurrection.’ 
uvavi [also upKivi .[VD] incorrectly perhaps owing to a dissimilative change;] 

‘ love.’ VD has a new upavi-kk- to love ’ based on upavi. 

uvavi is based on the old base uva kk- ' to feel glad.’ Tam. has 
uvavu ‘great pleasure’ ‘religious ardour.’ 

uvavi is a classical word met with in Ramacaritam ; but upavi and 
upavi-kk- appear to have been specially popular in Christian literature. 
Sm nirupi-kk- to consider carefully or intently.’ 

uni < uhhi < ufidi, the conjunctive participle of the verb 
‘ to be fixed, steadfast,’ etc. 

The peculiarity here is the somewhat rare change of hh to n 
( through an intermediate stage of « simplified from hh after a preceding 
long syllable). The cerebralisation (raising of the tongue-tip on the 
mouth roof) arises from the influence of the back vowel preceding. 

There are some rare analogies in Mai ; — < atia < aha < Shha 
<agi^tu [present tense of 5- ‘to become’.] vairunu [the colloquial 
variant of the present tense finite varuhhu] < varuhu < varuhhu. 
ulam ‘turn’ ,[VD and Bailey], as in pda ulavum ‘many times’. — Cf. Tam. 
m ‘ turn ’ ‘ time ’. — ^SV has the pseudo-Sanskritic form u^am.—Cl. the 
from ksvatk used in BG for kilavatt. 

‘ religious zeal' [VD]. — Cf. Tam. erivu ‘burning’ ‘agitation’ ‘wrath,’ 
which meanings exist for the Mai. word also even to-day. — The meaning 
may have been specially adapted in the religious vocabulary of Christians : 
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eliappolum ‘ always ” appears in this dialect often without the intrusive-y- 
of modem eWayppoIum. 

elBvan-um* people’ is a “corruption” with “wrong” singular masculine 
ending — {a)n, occurring in BG. — The “correct” form is elldvm-um. 
elima ‘humility’ j[VD and Bailey] — A common word in the 18th and 19th 
century Keraja Christian vocabulary. 

eg- ‘to rebuke’ [VD and Bailey]. In classical Mai eg- generally means ‘to 
direct, command,’ ‘ to order a boon to be conferred.’ — This classical eg- 
corresponds to Tam. ev-. 

erakkurqva iVD and Bailey], ‘ assault ’ ‘indignities,’ ‘illtreat- 

ment — The first word is a noun, while the second is a noun formed from 
the old infinitive era-k-kttraya, — erakkurava occurs in old granthavaris 
.[Cf. Cochin* Arch. Report for 1103 M.E.]. 

Tam. erakku2:aya-p-pes-me3.ns' vilify or abuse.’ 

ettam and kai-y-Mtam * assault ’ derive their meaning from etr ‘ to 
attack', 'whereas erakkurava derives its meaning from ‘ what is more 
or less than propriety.’ 

oppdri ‘tx)mparison ’ ‘parable’. • 

orimbada, orumbada ‘concord’ [Bailey]. Cf. Tam. oruppadta ‘unanimity’ 
‘ concord Tam. orum-pad-axri Tam. oru-mana-p-pad- 

karer-zndker-' ^ climb, ascend’ are both met with in this dialect. The 

former base appears to have disappeared in Mai. colloquials by about 
the 19th century, [see my EMM, p. 42]. 

kalalappada ‘election,’ ‘nomination’ [VDj. Cf. Tam. kalal- ‘ to become 
loose, free, marked off as a separate unit.' 

Bailey’s kalalappada means ‘ groin ’. 

kdr-kk-to guard, watch, etc.’ [Vartt. and BG]. — The intrusive -r- in this 
word is not met with in other Mai. colloquials. — Kanar-kk~[^^} 
another base which has an intrusive r not heard in other colloquials. 

The intrusive -r- appears in literary Mai. pilarkk- [cf. Tam. pila^kk], 
kor-kk- [cf. Tam. kd-kk-], kalar-kk- [cf. Tam. kala-kk-] and in colloquial 
Tam. kor-kk-, cumarAkk- ,[for cuma-kk-] and kdr-kk- [for kd-kk-]. 

The r is inserted in these forms as an intrusive, on account of the 
analogy of forms like kulir-^ kulir-kk-. 
kili-kk-'^^ cover or traverse a distance of [Vartt]. 

kutai-kk- "to cut short’ is used literally in kuieccu konna ;cf. hilaitil 
kuraydde in Uttararam. gadyam. 

kudd ‘hesitation’ < kusal [the usual modem Mai. form] <kusd [cf. Tarn. 
ktikd, hiked], 

ktiti azuiia " definitely’. — Cf. aruitu para- to speak decisively/ aruiia palisa 

* fixed interest/ vila-y-aru-kk- * to fix the price/ VD has aratta vakka 

* conditional promise.’ 

Bailey equates kiiUatuppa to *want of friendship’ "arrogance, 
haughtiness/ in which aau-kk- appears to have the meaning ‘ to sever/ 
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kai-y-al- *to rule’ [VD], and km-y-dlukk- ‘to entrust, hand over charge to’ 
i[VD and BaileyJ. 

kuraja ‘ backbiting ; calumny — Eluttaccan has kuralakkara^, — Cf. Tam. 
kuralai. 

cdval’ * to be soiled [ VD and Bailey] — Cf. Tam. cav\al ‘ to become crumpled.’ 
— ^Tam. — Mai. cmatt-, cavift- ‘ to trample on, to tread on ’ are causatives of 
caval.-, cavih 

cii01ma ‘services performed by personal attendant’ [VD]. — Cf. Tam. 

cey- ‘to do ’ appears very often as! cai- in SV and BG. — This cm or day- is 
common in old mss. and inscriptions. 

cemmortiBiiyD and Bailey], cummdrtt 0 ,cefntnurttam (this last in Vaitt. only] 
‘blessing, benediction.’ VD has also cemmor- {<cemtmvar- ‘to become 
prosperous’) and cemmdTtt-{<icemmuv(tmtt- to make prosperous ‘to 
bless.’) 

cemmuvm-occm% in Kr§na^tha and other old classical texts. The 
structural contraction and the particular meaning ‘benediction’ for the 
derivative cemmortte are due probably to the incorporation of the form 
in the religious terminology of the Christians. 

The u of cummorttd is due to the bilabial following; and cem- 
murttam is a corrupt variant. 

tagarppd ‘demolition, destruction,' as in manassindd iagarppa 'contrition of 
the mind,’ used in religious phraseology. 

tmma ‘ lowness, vileness.’ — This is the sense in which the word is sometimes 
used in classical texts like Kji^fnagiatha. Cf. tan-ped- of this 15th century 
text. 

ianuppd ‘comfort’ is another meaning, as in raksayum twiuppum [SVj]. 

tanya ‘ wicked,’ as in tanya hrdayam ‘ wicked heart,’ shows in its formation 
the influence of tan above and of Skt. dandya — tanya does not occur 
in any classical texts, so far as I know. 

tatra-p-pe4- ‘to be in a hurry’ ‘to hustle’ [VE>].— Cf. Taip tattaram 
‘ flurry.’ 

tala-p-ped- ‘ to be the first ’ ‘ to commence.’ — Cf. Ta!m./ tdappad-, 

tigm- to be fulfilled ’ ‘ to be completed ’ is used in phrases like pmtagahhal 
iigayuvdn which is the literal translation of “ in order that the scriptures 
might be fulfilled.” 

Vma and tirmim ‘final settlement’ In Vaitt., ‘defi- 

nitely.’ 

tir- ‘ to become aware of (fault) , to be mended or reformed,’ as in pilacca- 
dinmel fen. 

tudarmZfjfihnal ‘continuations.’ — ^The here is due to analogy of forms 

like ftr-matiam. 

tudassam ‘beginning’ [VD and Bailey] (for tuddsham, tadt^kkam) owes its 
-ss- to the analogy of tadassam perhaps. 

tuta$sd ‘ opening ’ [ Bailey ] is another form with -ss- introduced on. account 
of the analogy of word§ like 
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telBna ‘ having become glad.’ 

itade ' formerly, for the previews time.’ This is used in classical Mai. and 
in some modem regional colloquials. — hadade ‘ for the first time,’ heard 
in the northern parts of Oxhin State, is derived through haplologj', 
from hadahade. 

hahdi ‘ gratitude.’ — The “ correct ” Mai. form is hahni [ < older handi] ; but 
the influence of Skt. neatdi ‘ joy ’ has led to the spelling handi in the 
“learned” Mai. of some people. In literary Tamil and in older Mai. 
the form has both the meanings ‘ goodness ’ and ‘ gratitude.’ 

insolent language’ ‘abuse’ [VDj. The form is connected with 

harukk- to rmsh, cut into pieces’. — I have not come across haruhmni 
elsewhere. 

herapp 0 , hirappa' ‘reconciliation, levelling of differences’ ‘peace’ 
— Eluttaccan has nirappu perai-. 

higalam ‘pride, haughtiness’ ,[VD and Bailey] ; this is perhaps a popular 
back-formation from Mj/fzwi, like fegaZ ‘ scorpion ’ [BG] from /eZ. 

mmbaram ‘pain’ ‘distress’ , [Bailey]— Cf. Tam. MomJa/awi and North Mai. 

* • 
hombalam. 

paifanna, pattanna [Bailey], pattalhm [BG] ‘truth’. The “correct” 
form is patlamd [cf* pattangm] . 

paUmna with final a instead of d appears to be a colloquial variant. 
Bailey has paUmna-y-ude as the “ sixth case ” form of pattanna. 

paifalhhd occurring in BG is a “ corruption with an intrusive /. 

padava ' • 

pammatta ‘ deceit’. [B ailey]. 

porul pa4€n)mtta, {poruDpadSrthay piddrtha [this last in BG]. — In Vartt, 
the word has the meaning ‘ religious discourse ’ in contexts like the 
following : upavi met ulM porulpaddrtta ; 

porulpadarita parannaditjd^ sesatn ; t hagariyil ulla porulpdddriia’k 
kararudeyum. 

The same meaning exists for the expression in SV : — ottum porul- 
padavmttayum, and tanml tcmnalude peccil paddrtta parayugayum. 

p^miha (which is apparently a corruption appearing in BG) 
means ‘speech' ‘expression' in hinnude pidariha hintw ariyikkuhhu. 

padmmtta occurs in the old conmentary on lil in pal pole pa4(J^ 
ymttayum where padavdrtta may mean ‘ speech * or ‘ expression 

Gundert cites VD as explaining it as ‘disputing*. This appears 
to me to be unsatisfactory. — ^In the Christian texts under reference, the 
expression appears not only as paddrtta but also as porul padav^tta. 
Can it be that the expression was phrasal to start with, and that from 
the collocation porul pada vdrita parayuga * to hold a discourse in such 
a way as to make the meaning clear* the expression porul padavdrtta 
was isolated ? 

pazava ‘ bird ' [Bailey] ‘ bird in general 
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pesar ‘rain’. — Cf. Tam. puyal ‘storm’, colloquial, p^al ‘beating rain.’ — 
Cf. pish ‘ rain-drops.’ 

puravar ‘ outsiders ’. — This form occurs in Uttara-iSmayapam gadyam. 
pu nm ram or ponrmram ‘false praise, flattery’ [VD and Bailey], as in 
punmram aya vacanahnal. 

peratta ‘ adultery as in the sixth commandment pera{(-o4iy^e ‘ non 
moechaberis.’ — Neither the literary dialect nor the colloquials that I 
know of have this meaning for peratfa. 
pug- ‘to enter’ ( a Mai. base formed from older pug-) often interchanged 
with pog- ‘ to go.’ 

paidataiti ‘ young woman or girl.’ — Note the associaticm of -d(ti with pcddd, 
in order to indicate the feminine gender. 
perppa' ' [VD and Bailey] — pagarppa is a comparatively late form. 
porudi ‘forgiveness, pardon’, [Bailey] as in dbsattinde pozudi ‘forgive- 
ness of sins ’. 

poruppan-um ‘ Arrangements for lodging’, as in tinrmriutn ^ poruppanum 
pozu kk- has the meaning ‘ to abide’, ‘to stay’ in Mai. 
p&rutn ‘enough’ [Bailey], beside modi. 

pariga in modi poriga ‘ sufficiency ’ ‘ ability.’ — ^B ailey has porima with the 
same meaning. 

marudali-kk- ‘ to oppose ’ ‘ to contradict ’, from mazu-tala, ‘ opposition ’.— 
Cf. marukk- ‘ to oppose.’ 

mii)4-ad<hih- ‘to be silenced.’ — VD ha&mindu-maz-, Bailey has mind- 
dftam mutt- with the same meanings. 

mtttydugdr literally ‘ those who wear the loin-cloth ’ is used for native Chris- 
tians as distinguished from kuppdya-k-kdr ‘those who wear coats’ i.e. 
Eurasian Christians (who are called cattakkdr to-day). 
ntundu murigal ‘ miscellaneous samans ’. — The generalisation of meaning 
is evident in contexts like ponnum veHiyum konduUa tnundumurigal. 
mesakk-iri kk-,tnUa-kali-kk-, literally ‘ to dine at table ’ means ‘ to take food ’ 
in contexts like pul purattu mesakk-iruttuvan. mesa-kali-kk- or mUakk- 
iri-kk- is ^nerally used to-day only in connection with the dinner or 
meals of Eurcqjeans. 

merd ‘rank’ ‘honour’, as in mmi-hfoyuut [SV]. 'VD has meni-y-ariyuhha- 
vari ‘ courteous man ’. 

maiyal ‘twilight’ ‘dusk’ [VD and Bailey] — Cf. Tam. mai-‘ to be dim’. 
mom-’ to bark or howl, like a dog’ [VD], as in mohhuva^ pbguhha Hdya. 
— Cf. molahh-, mulahh-. 

mzuhhali-kk-’ to become benumbed ’ [BG] is a corruption of virahmli-kk-. In 
corrupt colloquials, v changes to m ; cf. mikk- for vtkk-, amasaram [BG] 
for aoasmam. 

vaga- ‘ to arrange,’ as in vagahhmddkktya pusta&im. VD vagaccal is equated 
to ‘ composition of work, fiction ’ ; and Bailey has ‘ to compose a work 
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va4ugar 'bondsmen or slaves’ [VD and Bailey]. — These were generally 
Pulayas. Though slavery has disappeared, Pulaya servants (and families, 
sometimes) renaain attached to Christian families permanently even 
to-day in Kerala. 

varattar ‘uninvited guests’ [VD and Bailey], from varatta ‘coming, ar- 
rival.’ — BG has varasan (with s<t<tt). 

valctrmi-kk- ‘ to rear up ’ is based upon the colloquial valarmma ( = literary 
valarcca). 

valanni-kk- ‘to hatch a plot’ [Vartt.] 

v&cca ‘ some ’, ‘ any ’ is the past relative participle of vdy-kk-. The meaning 
has undergone considerable generalisation. — Bailey has vdssadum 
' anything ’. 

viccugm, literally ‘ throwers (of nets) ’ ‘ fishermen ’ — VD has viccalkkarati- 
vlluvan ‘in order to redeem or recover.’ vil- is a Late Mai. base 
corresponding to Early Mai. and Tam. mil-. 

viUaccan ‘ pater familias’. 

i^nduvada, vlndvadd ‘ what is required ’.—Modem vendada. 

vctuBdhlnam ‘objectionable, malicous words.’ — A corruption of vh^dddanam 
under the influence of forms like Skt. parddhinam. One hears in the 
corrupt colloquials dccKddhtnam for Skt. dchddana. 

Bailey has ven<Bsanatn which is also a “ cormption” with s<t (through 
the fricative stage). 

velusam in velusamdyi ppara-' to speak openly ’. — Cf. valusam and palnsam. 

ve\langit4i ( ve\lam kudi) , literally ‘ drinking of water ’, is used for ‘ food 
taken during a journey ’ and for ‘ food ’ in general. Bailey gives the 
meaning ‘ provisions for a journey ’. 

velmddam ‘ terrace ’, for v^mddam. 

sargam ‘ quarrel ’ for tarkkam, is one of those numerous pseudo-Sanskritic 
forma that abound in this dialect. 

soppa ‘ garden ’ ‘ a tope ’ [ VD] shows s for the initial t- of tdppa. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 

By 

D. B. DISKALKAR, Poona. 

LATHi 

No. 175] V. s. 1808 [6-8-1752. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Bhidbhanjana Mahladeva at 
Lathi. The length and breadth of the inscribed portion is 6". 

It records that Sanghavi HemaiSja and Vithal, sons -of Kals^ji, be- 
kxiging to the Vanik Kapol community caused the temple of Bhidbhanjan 
Mahadeva to be built in Lathi during the time of Gomel Srisimhji, on 
Thursday, the eighth day of the bright half of Sravana in v.s. 1808. 

This inscription was once published in the Pkt. and Skt. Inscriptions of 
Kfithimad, p. 168. 

Text 

1 I V([ JW: II 

2 ^ II 

4 cT^ 3Tsifr TR 3^ 3tf 

7 ^<r3r«R 

8 JTI^ >il ^ 

9 Rif gRRlIsf 

10 JTSRf tlRTST ff«n tREfl ^5<3 

11 3fi- pr 41-^TtJR II ^55 

12 t g or 

DHRANGDHRA 

No. 176] V. s. 1815 19-5-1759. 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the southern wall 
near the image of Gapapati, in the Maiji-Nage^vara temple at Dhrangdhra. 

It records that Avaradasa and his sons began building the tenHJle, (of 
Mahadeva) on Thursday, the 9th of the bright half of Sravaaja of v.s. 
1809 = 6-8-1753) when Ahmed Shah was the emperor (of Delhi) and Maha- 
rana Raisimhji was the ruler of ZSttamd. The construction of the 


Coiduded from p. 382 of Vol. III. 
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temple was completed 'on Wednesday, the 13th of the bright half of Vai^akha 
of v.s. 1815 in the time of Rajia Gajasimhji (of ZSlSvad) and' his son 
Jasvantsimhji. The cost of the building was Rs. 7101. Avardas spent 
91 kalasis of com in charity and promised to grant 10 kalasis every year 
for the maintenance of the temple. 

Text 

1 11 ii u 

2 11 #RT i-s-s in ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 srrtn ® 

4 .^l^nifl ^ 

5 5?r5n^i hiritt 

6 in ?j3TOf nra 

7 55i5f)- niw ^ gd in 

8 ^iwl n«n gn nsn atm 

9 in n«n nn arwnrt d«rr niOThrii 

, 10 ^ ^ %ift ^an vi^o-) ) 3i% 

1 1 * tntin nt «j 

12 inn: 

13 ? f3Ti^ 3T^ciinr5ft nr 

14 z mirnr 3 nra armt^r^ nr^n 

15 n;55il tr^Rtg d n^n ni^it i » 

16 ^ arii^ in nn i itni:^t: amr^ ctr git arr 

17 ^ ^rtidT itinnc ^ ntitnnr in« inn: ntft 

18 nr p arhnn^l nni ii| gmnnt itn 

19 %inT ^iR nmn iwnaft itn^ 

LATHI 

No. 177] V. s. 1820 127-11-1763 

This inscription is engraved on the pedestal of the image of GapapatJ 
in the temple of Bhidbhanjan Mahadeva at LSthi. The inscribed portion 
measures 10" by 3". 

It records that Sanghavi Kaly&pa KeSava caused the image of Ga^apati 
to be set up on Sunday, the seventh of the dark half of Kartika in V. S. 
1826* in L&thi (in the time) of Gohel Lakhaji. 

The inscription was once published, in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tions of Kathiawad, p. 169. 

Text 

1 ng: II ing, n^ nn ^ tilnral «ft 

2 wrl^ gw sj^ i cSW'jfli’ft 

3 ' iiit %gf Sg 'ftgPR ng: 
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HALVAD 

No. 178] V. S. 1822 [ 3-10-1765. 

The inscription is copied from cwie of the many p^ids standing in a 
deri near the temple of Bhav&ni Mata in Rdjehara in Halvad. 

It records that Mah^tia Gajasiriihji, son of Raisirhji was slain in a 
fight with the cavalry of Vaghada on Thursday, the fourth of the dark half 
of Aso in v.s. 1822.* Hathi Sanga, son of Gajaajia Kesarji was also slain 
with him. 

Text 

511 msnn<1551 ST3T t SIR! 
g nsnw ?rci *T3Tvft 
311 W 3TR1 g. 

VAU 

No. 179] V. s. 1828 [ 4-5-1772. 

This inscription is engraved on a white marble slab in the possession 
of the Thakur Saheb of Va!a. The inscribed portion measures 12" by 8". 

It records that Bharoji Framji made repairs to the well, in which 
the inscription was first fixed, on the second day of the bright half of 
VaiSkha in v.s. 1828, during the time of Bhavasimhji. The well was 
formerly built by Va[a Shri ^huraji. 

The inscription was once published in the Prakrit and Sanskrit Inscrip- 
tions of Kathiowad, p. 170. 

Text 

1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

2 5ir ^ t siwr* 

3 ^ niwsfltr 0 

4 511^ ^ iw-il ^ 

5 d 


LIMBDI 

No. 180] V.S. 1830 (16-5-1774. 

This inscription is found engraved on a marble slab fixed in the wall 
of the deri of 28 pillars on the bank of a tank at Limbdi. It measures 
13" by 6". 


* The V. s. seems to the 

1. The mango grcwe in the vicinity of a village is called 

2. i.e. the passage of the well is to the oast 
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l641.t 

It records that Mah&raj&dhiraja AoAji and Kumiaras Veraji and Amara- 
SIMHJI who belonged to the ZSala fMiily, which is one of the 36 royal 
families and is of the Markajjdeya gotra were killed in a battle. In their 
honour a deri was built at the cost of Rs. 2,321. The building of the 
deri took 2 years and 4 months, and was completed on Monday, the sixth 
of the brigh^half of Vaisakha in V. S. 1830. 

Text 

cT 5n% 1 ^ ^ 

33Ttrt 

f lItl%qiTl5PTi^WIfiaTSI^7I^ frT5JI 

fKTirrfSr^ 'i^cf d«n <1=^^ 

cr«n insrl^ \ 

¥^rai^ sihi? It 

^ *11% V <l4 «iqr wqi 
^ qT=^i % i:??! frsr ^ 

- 

WADHWAN 

No. 181] V. s. 1833 [30-12-1776. 

This inscription is found in the deri of Candrasiiiihji at Wadhwan. 
The inscribed portion measures lOJ" by 12". 

It records that Mahaiiaija Prithvirajji caused a deri to be made in 
honour of Maharana Candrasimhji on Monday, the 5th of the dark half 
of Magashirsha in v.s. 1833. Prithivirajji’s motlier was the daughter of 
Jayasimhji of the Vtaghela family, and was named Kusala Kuvarba. 

Text 

1 ^ ^ ^ 5n% srqlfli 

2 <T^r^ *TI^fT*lT% HI 

3 qisnir fdftl 'A =1^ H|RT 

4 5rtiTt 

5 rRq gdi qit fw? igr 

6 iTifRFrr sRir? ^ 

■'7 ?r^dii^k^3ii 

GHELA SOMANATHA 

No. 182] V. s. 1850 [3-2-1794. 

This inscription is found engraved on a slab whidi is fixed near the 
door of the temple of Nilakajjtha Mahadeva adjoining the temple of Soma- 
natha, called Ghela Somanatha, on the bank of the river Ghela, at a dist- 
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ance of eleven miles to the north-east of Jasdan, and a mile from the village 
named Piplia. 

It records that Thakor Sri Vakhtsirhhji, evidently the Maharaja of 
Bhavnagar, had come to worship Somanatha with his Diwan and K^dto 
and about 1000 cavalry, on Monday, the fourth of the bright half of Maha 
in V.S. 1850. 

The visit of Vakhatsirhhji to the place might have taken place on his 
way back from Jasdan where he had gone to humble Vajsur Khacar, the 
powerful Kathi ruler of Jasdan. 

An earlier inscription of v.s. 1798 fixed in the wall near this inscrip- 
tion shows that the temple evidently of Nilakantha Mahadeva .was built 
(repaired?) at a cost of Rs. 7625, by Davagar, 

Outside the courtyard of the Somanatha temple is a palid of Jamni, 
wife of Jasa who became Sati in v.s. 1675 

BEYT 

No. 183) V. s. 1855 [31-3-1799.. 

This inscription is inscribed on one of the six palids, all of the same dS'ie, 
standing in an enclosure in front of the new Sankha Narayana temple in 
Beyt. It records the death of Bhanji Pujaji in the fight with the English, 
(Ml Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of Phalguna in v.s. 1858. The other five 
polios record the death of other soldiers in tlie same fight. 

This fight must have taken place between the people of the Vadd 
Rai>a of Aramda and Beyt and the English who had attacked the island 
in A.D. 1799. In the light of these inscriptions tlie date of the first con- 
nection of the British with the island given as 1804 a.d. in the Kathiawad 
Ga 2 etteer (p. 594), requires to be corrected. It took sixteen years to comp- 
letely subjugate the island in 1816 by the combined forces of the British 
and the Gaikwad. By the treaty of 18th November, 1817 the island passed 
under the sovereignty of the Gaikwad of Baroda. 

LIMBDI 

No. 184) v.s. 1860 [14-1-1804 

This inscription is engraved on a marble stone slab fixed in a wall of 
the dm of 28 pillars (Mi the bank of the tank at Limbdi. The inscribed por- 
tion measures 6i" by 7i". 

It records that Mahaifina Harisimhji caused the deri of Harbdffi to 
be made on Saturday the second of the bright half of MSgha in v.s. 1860 at 
a cost of Rs. 725. 

Text 


1 ^ 51 ^ 

2 3 *niRf»n 

3 ft ^ ^ m 
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1541^ 

4 WHT w ^ *mr«» ^ ^ gsft *r 

5 I % flifRhi 

6 =^on^ 3 sTo II II 

TARANETAR 

No. 185] V.S. 1867 ,[9-5-1811 

This inscription is found in thei temple of Mahadeva at Taranetar. 

It records that VithcA Babaji in the service of the Gmkwad caused a 
temple of Trinetra i.e. Mahadeva to be built in v.s. 1867 or Saka 1733. 

This Vithal Babaji was the famous general of the Gaikwad, who con- 
quered Kathiawad, and established the power of the Marathas there. 

Text 

. 1 II 

4 >4tcl3€f^sRff5RJRtn' 

5 . II 

8 II I II 

9 jn[% qiq% 

10 5^ 5if^ri^€ 

1 1 II ^ II II 

12 51% 

1 3 3TR^ ?wr.... 

JAPESHVARA 

No. 186] V.S. 1869 [13-3-1813 

This inscription is engraved on a black stone slab fixed in a niche near 
the image of Gaiipati in the famous Jadeshvara Mahadeva temple at a dis- 
tance of 6 miles from Vi^bmer. The inscribed portion measures 14" by 11". 
Though, the man who composed the inscription seems to be learned the en- 
graver has done his work most carelessly. The mistakes are not corrected. 

The inscription mentions that the temple of JadeSvara Mahadeva was 
built by ViTHALRAO Babaji, the general of the Gaikwad, who conquered Sau- 
rastra, on Saturday the 12th of the bright half of Phalguna, in) v.s. 1869 or 
Saka 1734. 

Text 

1 II yNg^i(%5Pi II 

3 
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5 JTf^r ^ 

6 sn^RRi sjftTRT 

7 in n J?5?iT«R5it^ w wwd 

8 f^; II sft^ ^ 

9 3t^C: II ^ II 3r4 inf: ^ 

10 ^Jf %i% ?rf^: II 

11 f^I55[^ftJT 5rl::!j?;iM II t IcU 51 

12 % 5PTt 

13 anfsqjfffr ?gTf3[jncr ^ 

14 «rJl '1'^ <155 ^<i 5fRn^ irf^ II 

AMRELI 

No. 187] V.S. 1873 [28-4-1817 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab built up in the wall of the 

famous Nagesvara Mahadeva temple in Amreli. Unlike most of the inscrip- 
tions of the modem period this inscription is composed in good simf)le Sai^ 
krit. 

The object of the inscription is to record the building of the Naganatha 
temple in Amaravalli by Vithalrao Vevaji of the Prabhu community who 
was the minister of the king of Vafapura and who ccwiquered Saura§tra. The 
work was completed on Monday, the 12th day of the bright half of Vai§akha 
in v.s. 1873 (Saka 1739). The inscriptitm was composed by Jagannatha, a 
Bi^min of the Prasnora community. 

Text 

1 II ^ nul5 f Ri TTr: II f’RP# 3iw 

2 JR qpt 

3 JUds# II ll 3T: 5^= 

4 ftR: gozr^^r-bk4d*l%W f^f555RmgS: m II ^ 

5 5Kt 

6 3[?n3^JCf'T%4R?4: SRITl II ^ tftsTPWI 

8 II ’t II umt 

10 wfww %. II awi 

11 ^ ^ gTRt 

12 »fr?RTwm ^ ii 

13 ^11 ^ 

14 is2n% 51^ ^ *n% f 

15 ^4 II 4^ 4ft45RrfiW^' 
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16 Jnii:n«TraJIffcR=!RT 

17 II V II ^ 

18 ^ *irq% 3^557^ 

19 ^ 5^on^ II tn^qi ^ 

20 JTsqoN^tft^; gsi%i: 5# 

21 ST qnft^TT ^[#?r II H II 

22 ^ ^ 511% gsf 51? 

23 5ft #T?I^ fe55 ?l^5^?;sTt 5IRIT 

24 ? ^^rs^Tt %; ii Jr^ki 

25 • ^tft 55WT ^tJTTO 

SIHORE 

No. 188] v.s. 1887 [20-10-1831 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the wall of a small 
deri in the north-we-stem part of the famous Brahma Kuiicja which is in the 
soitfhem part of the town Sihore in the Bhavnagar State. The inscribed 
portion measures* 8" by 4". 

It records that Svami Purushottama Sarasvati caused a temple of Brahma 
to be built on the bank of the Brahma KuQ^a on Thursday, the seventh of the 
dark half of Asvin in v.s. 1887. 

lit is to be noted that the image of Brahma is now missing. This 
Brahma kuntja is said to have been originally built by the Caulukya sovereign 
Siddhariaja Jayasirhha. 


Text 

1 ^ 5rr^ 

2 JTi% %sft 

3 HJft II 

4 ?i?5^^3T w 

5 #]% 5TPETT ^ 

6 % II II II II 

MADHAVAPUR 

No. ,189] v.s. 1896 [11-5-1840 

This inscription is found in the famous Madhavrai’s temple at Madhav- 
pur, now in the Porbandar State. 

It records that the temple of Madhavaiai was repaired by Rupaliba, 
mother of Mahaiaija Vikramatji of the Jethva family, on Monday, the 10th 
of the bright half of Vai^kha in v.s. 1896. The same queen repaired 
the Ked3rei§vara temple in Porbandar as an inscription of v.s. 1894 in the 
temple to that effect states. 
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Text 

1 II 51: II #nWRt 3^ II 

2 II y«id \ i\\ 5(t 

3 ?n% 5frl?iM5TT% v 

4 ?fl5T5rra^ ¥mr 'nisgf^Ji^ 5ftqw^t 

5 5^ ^S5w^sfl% 5cfi5i^ 

6 355TRft^«Tt% M 

7 g% 3T^ ?ltipi43^iT^ w^rrsi ^ 

8 s4^ jRfRiwr ^rtf^mcTsft ^ 

9 %Tt5Trq^^i5f3ftg ig % ;fi 

10 M %: II ^ ?I55R 

11 WI h II 55? 3TWin5 ?f 

12 43it 3T5rf^q?f5?^ 3Tt# twBt ( ? ) 

CHANDRASA 

^o. 190] V.S. 1911 [19-4-1455 

This inscription is found fixed in the northern dam of the ChaijdiSsar 
lake to the west of the town Rajaathapur in the Dhrangdhra state. It mea- 
sures riO" in length and 10" in breadth and being quite modem is in an 
excellent state of preservation. 

It records that in the Jhalla family, which is one of 36 K§atriya families, 
was bom a king named Cmdrasimhaji who was eleventh in descent from 
Manasimhji, son of Raritnallaji, w'ho was the son of AmaTosimhji. This 
CandTosimhaji had caused to be dug a lake, called Canclasar lake, where an 
inscription dated Monday, the 5th of the bright half of Phalguna of v.s. 1624 
was fixed. The lake had been very much out of repairs. Maliarana Ranmalji, 
therefore, ordered his Vazir Jadeja Sangfiji to dam it as strongly as before. 
Aaordingly he repaired the tank on Thursday the third of the bright half 
of VaMakha in v.s. 1911 (Saka 1777). 

Text 

1 I II Jiffi ii «ffgi5V4tif*T: ii 

*l^'n 501% 

2 5Rr#n5% g^raift 5ft#rptrt garret 

rfq gq 

3 qii%g8a^«s5w^r<K5»4gft[4i4f)Rrir{M ?ppinw*- 

jniRToiT «fr?: 

4 PR %45n apqnwt ^ qiimon 

flra^fir ^ *T>?n5n jito 

5 3n^5R rRSPTlTl^ %;it fifqi tlTB TNft 

aq 
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1941.} 

I 

II ^ jM . 

7 <41 ii^icqRi qiRT^ ^^l<ii ^on in II ^ an n55R ng afH ^ 

_»TPT3 qiqft 

8 osjnw 5^T55^ il^rt sftw?: niRm?ft r»riis 

i^^^ an^sn ntni^ft^ p; 

9 H 3TT n^sRT iwi ^fg %in5rfn ^ qimt aftorfsir ^Risnt^ii 

I I 

10 wRi’^ij^q^Tl^qt q55t II fJt-.nq; 37 m mu ^ij^ 

• n^i 

11 ^k^JTwSPsq 3jt#; II JTPqt qqr^'^tflT^ 55JRT: m II #nl«71i:- 

w# 5 T n 

12 w: II ( ?q ) t ( ^ ) ^ g<5irq% 11 ^ 11 wn^ft 

13 ^ II ifSTRWi^nq^Tq;^ 11 v 11 11 11 

SHIMROLI 

No. 191] V.S. 1912 [8-2-1856 

The subjoined inscription is engraved on a white stone slab fixed in a 
well near the temple of Shamnatha Mahadeva at Shimroli, which is at a dis- 
tance of 7 miles from Kesod on the Kesod-Mangrol road. The inscribed 
portion measures T-?}" by 11". 

It records that at 6imroli there was a very old well called KhodiySl vdv 
which was dug deeper and granted in girds, in the time of Nabab Bahddur- 
khditji and his Diwan Amarji, in v.s. 1831. It was again repaired by Mu- 
kutaifim, son of Jaya&uikar in iv.s. 1912 at the cost of 3216 koris. 

Text 

1 ; II nn-. 11 

2 clT dl^N 3 II 5iq 

3 cl q] ?n?5ir qqR tTl 

5 [5ft ]llt lTt% ITt^ftHT 

_ 6 qiq #^57155 ai*R5!l 57T 

7 rIJft frft ^ qmtjft ^ 

8 g ^ [ 3TRt I qnqR 

9 n«n 7 i^?rr ? ] ^ an 

10 c nm *RRi Jrnr 

11 ?:5ft 3113 ^ 

12 % qrq qi^ ^ 1'*.'!^ ai 

13' ^^=qii»i% 
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-IF*. 


14 m s arn^ g 

15 

16 gn2?^ I 31 

17 ^ sfoi^R # ^ 

18 55 sfR ^tJir 

19 ^ ^ 11 I ^ ^W3ft 


SEKHAPAT 

No. 192] v.s. 1914 [ 20-1-1858 

This inscribed slab is fixed in the wall of a deri in the eastern part of 
the village Sekhpat. 

The inscription records that Vibka, son of Rammed repaired the temple 
of Asapuri on the 5th day of the bright half of Magha in v.s. 1914. 


Text 

1 ; II «fl3TRIT5?rift II ^fl II U 

2 rRTfrRt II TmoTHra 35fn II cTSf 

3 m 1 1 UUh II 'i II ^ 

4 s]^ II 31^ II 9^ 

5 rr cUTlJTsft II urr ^WI II 3 II 9Tt 

6 3p4q; II in?RRrgw 

7 ^ II II sftUJitqi 

8 ^ II ^ II rf^ 3rq55 jr%iTTg<]- ii vr^ui 

9 5iqi55 II #T] II % qd^ 

10 II vii 1 ^ qrfi II 


BEYT 

No. 193] V.S. 1935 [13-8-1879 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab fixed in the wall of the 
Sankha Narayajja temjrfe situated in the central portion of the island Beyt 
Sankhadlwa near Dwarka at a distance of half a mile to the east of the 
main temple of Rapchodiiai. The tradition goes that the image of gankha 
NaiSyajja in this temple was set up by mie Siva Sangapa in v.s. 1607. 

The inscription mentions that in v.s. 1774 Mahanav Pifigjr nqjaired the 
temple and an inscribed slab was fixed to that effect. It was afterwards re- 
paired in V.S. 1854. The inscription put to that effect was worn out. The 
temple was again repaired in v.s. 1902 and the inscription which was put at 
the time is preserved near the present inscription. Lastly, on Wednesday, 
the twdvth of the dark half of Siavapa in v.s. 1935, the temple was rebuilt 
by order of Nanib& Ziali, mother of Mah&rav Khang&rjL 
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Text 

1 II s jft ?rr5wrt ^ \ 

2 % fliRmt ?ftsrFr5ft% art ^ ^ ^ i% 

3 31 wRTJiiOT^ 3 % q% ^ ^ ^*i ^i% 

4 5»% ^ 3fi ^ Wf ^ ^ ?r i^i srgor eft 

5 ? ^ ^ g% JifRiarrmar ngRiaft ^tuRaft nigirft 

6 ^it?n|«r «^t an^ftJir ii^ ^ ^srr ri^^ ?ri 

7 iTf wt^iTRsftgi^ s ^ 3<i^ JTsr^ir ^^rt ^ ^ ^ 

8 ^ s II i^^Riftsft ?ft. ( i^%f ^ ) 


List of inscriptions 


INSCRIPTION 


OF SAMVAT 


1 Dudana 

2 Visava# 

3 Ajaka 

4 Mahuva 

5 Ghelaiia 

6 Miyaiji 

7 Jasdan 

8 Wacjliwai) 

9 Verawal 

10 Girmr 

11 Ghumli 

12 Gimar 

13 I^th^dra 

14 J^orebandar 

15 Kans^ri 

16 Wacjhw^ 

17 Somanatha PStaoa 

18 Gimar 

19 Somanatha r^tai?a 

20 Somanatha P5tai?a 

21 Somanatha P&iaua 

22 Somanatha Paiaiia 

23 Sutrapada 

24 Satmnjaya Hill 

(Palitaj?a) 

25 Mangrol 

26 Rav^ 

27 • Hatasni 

28 Div 

29 Adpokar 

30 Gimar 

31 Amreli 

32 MBngrol 

33 Khei^ali 

34 Somanatha Patana 

35 Somanatha Pataca 

36 Than 

37 NagieSpa 

38 0 & 


Vikrama 1258 
„ 1262 
„ 1262 
1272 

Valabhi 911 
Vikrama 1290 
„ 1292 

1301 

Valabhi 927 
Vikrama 1305 

1318 

1319 
1322 
1334 
1347 
1350 
1355 


„ 1357 

„ 1371 

„ 1375 

„ 1375 

13[816 
„ 1393 

Date missing 


Vikrama 1402 

:: 1^ 

„ 1432 

1432 
„ 1434 

„ 1435 


40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 


INSCRIPTION OF SAMVAT 

Dhamlej Vikrama 1437 

Mahuva ? Suda Vav „ 1437 

Bhavnagar Museum Date missing 


Badula 
Ranavao 

Somanatha Patana 

Phulka 

Mesavana 

Khorasa 

Dhandhusar 

Avania 

Phulka 

Bagasra 

Corwad 

Goreja 

Mangrol 

M^grol 

Parnala 

Somanatha P&ta^ia 
Kankasa 

Patadi 

Bhuviatimbi 

Jamla 

Somanatha P&taJ?^ 

Verawal 

Vanthali 

Mesavana 

Vaghelaiia 

Vanthali 

Junagadh 

Corwad 

Mesavaiia 

Mesava# 

Lodhva 

Miil-Madhavpur 
Simara 
MahuvS 


Vikrama 1440 
14[4]0 

1442 

1443 

1444 

1445 
1445 

1447 

1448 
1448 
1450 
1450 

Date missing 
Vikrama 1452 

1453 

1454 

1456 
141516 

1457 

1461 

1462 
1464 

1469 

1470 

1471 

1472 

1473 
1485 
1488 

14915] 
1499 
Date not given 
Date missing 
Vikrama 1500 


Junaga^ (Uparkot) .1507 

Gimar I^ate missing 
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INSCRIPTION 

OF SAMVAT 

78 

Pasmv^Ja 

Vikrama 1514 

79 

Jegadva 


1518 

80 

Ginw 


1519 

81 

Jega(Jva 


1524 

82 

KhambhacJ 


1531 

83 

Kutiy^ 


1531 

84 

Candrasar 


1534 

85 

Gosa 


1536 

86 

Rampara 


1538 

87 

Kh^u 

*» 

1544 

88 

Badi 


1572 

89 

Kuva 


1572 

90 

Sara 


1579 

91 

Una 

n 

1582 

92 

Dhiasanvel 


1582 

93 

Halvad 


1583 

94 

Velavdar 

*♦ 

1584 

95 

Satrunjaya Hill 
(Palitaija) 


1587 

96 

Hampar 

,, 

1588 

97 

Nagicaoa 

j. 

1590 

98 

Pada 


1594 

99 

Bagasra 

, , 

1604 

100 

Kodidara 


1609 

101 

Wadhwan 

»> 

1613 

102 

Dahisara 


1622 

105 

Gogha 


1634 

104 

Majikhetra 


1639 

105 

Dhrol 


1647 

106 

Satrunjaya 


1650 

107 

Una 


1652 

108 

Satrunjaya 


1652 

109 

H^par 

>» 

1656 

110 

Dhrangdhra 

Ji 

1657 

111 

Kondha 

ft 

1663 

112 

Jamnagar 

ft 

1666 

113 

Ga^ 

ft 

1668 

114 

Dadar 


1669 

115 

Gogha 

ft 

1672 

116 

Vartej 

ft 

1674 

117 

Satrunjaya 


1675 

118 

Satnmjaya 

ft 

1675 

119 

Mathalc 


1677 

120 

Vankaner 


1679 

121 

Kajavad 

ft 

1682 

122 

Kua 

tt 

1682 

123 

Satrunjaya 

tt 

1683 

124 

Halvad 


1683 

125 

Muli 


1685 

126 

GadhakS 

tt 

1687 

127 

Mangrol 

t* 

1687 

128 

Kua 


1687 

129 

Dahisara 


1688 

130 

BiMvara 


1688 

131 

Dhua 

tt 

1688 

132 

H^vad 


1690 

133 

JhinjhuvSdSl 

tt 

1622 

134 

Jamnagar 


1696 

135 

Wadhwii? 

it 

1699 
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OF SAMVAT 

136 

Rajasithapur 

Vikrama 

1701 

137 

Beyt 


1702? 

138 

Kharva 

») 

1716 

139 

Sekhapat 


1719 

140 

Beyt 

>1 

1720 

141 

Anindara 


1721 

142 

Halwad 

M 

1722 

143 

Muli 

fi 

1735 

144 

Beyt 

9} 

1738 

145 

Gadhaka 


1740 

146 

Mali a (Miyana) 


1740 

147 

Mavana 


1746 

148 

Badi 


1748 

149 

Jhinjhiivada 

Jt 

1751 

150 

Halvad 


1749 

151 

Khambhalin 


1749 

152 

Gopaiiatha 


1750 

153 

Khambhalia 


1751 

154 

Than 


1752 

155 

Raval 


1753 

156 

Gundi 


1754 

157 

Beraja 


1756 

158 

Than 


1757 

159 

Dihor 


1758 

IbO 

Xagicanfi 


1758 

161 

Bhavnagar 


1768 

162 

Bhanavad 


1771 

163 

Tlian 


1776 

164 

Halvad 

ff 

1779 

165 

Siyani 


1781 

166 

Bhadrod 

M 

1792 

167 

Limbdi 

f > 

1793 

168 

Loliyana 

ft 

1794 

169 

Limbdi 

M 

1794 

170 

Morvn 


1797 

171 

Wadhwan 


1797 

172 

Beyt 

Date 

missing 

173 

Patadi 

Vikrama 1801 

174 

Mahuva 

,, 

1805 

175 

I^thi 


1809 

176 

Dhnlngdhra 

1 1 

1815 

177 

Lathi 


1820' 

178 

Halvad 

n 

1822 

179 

Val'a 

tt 

1828 

180 

Limbdi 


1830 

181 

Wadhw:^ 

tt 

1835 

182 

Ghela Somanatha 

tt 

1850 

183 

Beyt 

It 

1855 

184 

Limbdi 

tt 

1860 

185 

Tarnetar 

tt 

1867 

186 

Jade^vara 

tt 

. 1869 

187 

Amreli 

tt 

1873 

188 

Sihore 

tt 

1888 

189 

Madhavpur 

It 

1896 

190 

Candr^r 

tt 

1911 

191 

Simroli 


1912 

192 

Sekhapat 

tt 

1914 

193 

Beyt 

tt 

1937 



MISCEljLANEA 

FEMALE EDUCATION AS EVIDENCED IN BUDDHIST 
^ LITERATURE. 

In every respect, the period of Buddhism is marked with allround develop- 
ment. Buddhistic philosophy and theology had something quite conspicuous and 
specific in it that gave impetus and encouragement to education. It furnished a 
dynamic force which is so essential for any civilization if it wants to establish 
supremacy and gain ground. 

We are dumbfound while reading the accounts of Universities like those of 
Vikramasila, Ajanfa, Saranatha. Nalanda and the last but not the least Taxila,^ 
which poured! out* a colossal force of Buddhistic culture and civilization. These 
Universities were so generously conducted that not only Indians but the peoples 
of Asia and Europe also received instruction on all the branches of literature, 
art and science, namely, philosophy, politics, painting, rhetoric, medicine, astrology, 
archery, architecture, and also alchemy. 

Besides Taxila and Nalanda, Chinese travellers in their travel accounts have 
m^tionqd quite a number of minor institutions which shaped and circulated Aryan 
Culture and civilization, far and wide. These were exclusively financed by the rfdi 
and the reigning princes of India. The most noteworthy feature quite characteristic 
of India’s catholicity was that they imparted! tuition free of charge to all and 
alike without observing distinction in caste, colour, and creed. 

Prasenajit, the king of Kosala, and Jivakas received instruction sitting together. 
A prince and a pauper w^ere treated alike. It is written in one of the Jiatakagranthas 
named Mahasutasoma that hundreds of princes were instructed in the uses of 
weapons and missiles on the lines of strict equality. All these accounts and the 
historical records lead us to the conclusion that there were very big Universities 
in Buddhistic times, which provided ample scope for education to males ; but they 
are comparatively and teUvSingly silent as regards female education. To get an 
adequate idea on the jx>int we will have to fall back upon the Buddhist Canon 
and The works allied to it because we are not at all prepared to believe that the 
nuns who wandered in the nook and corner of the country, leaving aside Lak§mi 
and luxury to scatter the seeds of Buddhism, with a fanatic^s zeal, were almost 
illiterate. 

On the contrary, the spltendid missioinary work which they have so ably put 
forth is itself a good and reliable commentary on the broad outlook, clear vision, 
practical wisklom, unfailing foresight, intellectual width and what not. These and 
a train .of merits did neither come to them as mere windfalls, nor were they Nature s 
bounties conferred so lavishly and thoughtlessly on tliem ; but they were the out- 
come of the closest application and the unflinching devotion to the Goddess of 
Learning. Let us see in the following paragraphs what light we get and gather 
in fliis connection from the Buddhistic Literature. It cannot of course, be definitely 
asserted whether they received education after the fashion of the present day girls 


1. In the North and North-West of India there were great centres of learning 
such as the Universities of N^anda and Taxila where for hundreds of y^s not 
only all branches of secular knowledge, especially, medicine, but also the philosophi- 
cal and theol(^cal literature of Buddhism, were cultivated with great zeal. Chinese 
pUgrims like Heuen Tsang learned Sanskrit at Nalanda and translated Buddhist 
texts into Chinese. See Phaajindra Nath Bose : Indian Teachers of BuddMst 
Universities. 

2, Jivaka was the son of a courtezan, named Saiavati. Mahdvagga VIII, I. 
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going to the educational institutions or by of private tuition. This much can be 
culled that they got first-rate training, both academic and spiritual. 

It is now an admitted fact that the Slokas of the work styled Therigatha^ were 
composed by learned nuns of those) timei^ Religious sermons of Sukka and philo- 
sophic discussions of Dharmadinna and KJ^em? entitle us to hypothesize that they 
were given a technical training regaiding those subjects. We come .across a refer- 
ence of cii learned lady" named Sukka in Sahyuttanikaya. She was ^ ^^lun and h^d 
delivered an illuminating lecture in a great assemblage at Rajagtha. This lecture 
of Sukka was so impressive that a certain man of Yaksa caste wandered in every 
street and proclaimed to the effect that every one should go and hear her nectarine 
words. A nun named K§ema was ver>^ famous for reciting Vinayagranthas. She 
had crammed the Vinayagranthas and her melodious recital of those granthas was 
simply engaging. 

It was considered a privilege to hear her singing. Her erudition also is 
brought out in high i;elief by the dialogue about the theory of rebirth between 
her and the king Prasenajit w'ho was so convinced by her brief, bold and cogent 
arguments that there was not a single vestige of doubt left in his mind when he 
departed Another brilliant star in the person of Kuntalake^ shines resplendent 
in the whole galaxy. In Logic, she was discomfited only by one Sariputta and none 
else. She ruled supreme in the intellectual w'orld of those days. We* get an account 
in Vimanavatthu of one of the learned nuns named Lata who had mastered the 
art of magic. She had a wonderful command on Vinayapdtakas. which she taught 
according to Dipavarh^ not only to nuns in Anuradhapura but to monks also. 
Estimate of her scholarship will remain incomplete if we neglect to take into 
oonsideration the fact that she had a chance to bring out masterly editions of 
some of the Pifakagranthas. Uttara had undertaken to teach seven works bearing 
upon Vinaya, Sutta, and Abhidhamma in the University of Anuradhapura. Ahjali 
had gone to Anuradhapura taking sixteen thousand monks witli her, to teach especial- 
ly the TripitakasL Is it not a privilege to lord over monks as large in number as 
sixteen thousands? And is it not a glorious achievement for a man (w^hat to talk 
of a woman) to be appointed as the senior professor in a University like that of 
Anuradhapura, Njalanda and Taxil^ which is decidedly ten times bigger than any 
of the present day Universities of the world. It was considered a red letter day 
in the History of India on which Sir Ra.dhakrish nan's appointment as Spalding 
Professor of Eastern Philosophy in the Oxford University was announced. It waS 
considered the highest pinnacle for which an Indian can aspire in an academic line. 
What to talk of those times, then, in w'hich even the ladies ruled the academic 
world ? It means there is a long history of female education which has still got 
to be constructed out of the fragments lying hither and thither in VecMc, Budcfiiistic 
and Jainistic literatures. This proves that female education was not only in vogue 
in those days but was appreciated and encouraged. It is also true that it was 
imparted on a more solid and sound basis because it could produce scholars of 
fitrinac worth and deep study. It is also manifest from the foregoing pages that 
female education was of a 'diverse character including instructions on magic, sailp- 
tsire etc. Lata mastered the art of magic and Nanduttara and Vidya w^ere adepts 
in the art of sculpture. This is also evident that it was considered more a* duty 
rather than a matter of pride to educate the females because we have seen above 
that it was open to all. Besides those mentioned above, there is quite a good 
number of other ladies also no less superior. Their worthy names are I^i, Channa, 
SayalM, Uali, Revati, Sivala, Maharuha, Culabha#, Dhanna, SonS, MahStiasa, Cula- 
sumar^ Mahasumana and Hema. It wdll be a long list of the female professors 

3. TherigdtM forms part of the Khuddaka Nikaya which is again included 
m Suttapitaka. 

4. Oldenberg : IMeratm des dttn Indkn, Page 101. 
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who actually worked irt the University of Anuradhiapura® which also like NalandS 
fulfilled the dictum of Carlyle that a true University is a collection of books as 
well as that of Newman that it is a school of Universal learning the alma mater 
of a host of distinguished logicians, grammarians and philosophers. I leave it to 
the scholars to find out whether there were separate institutions for female education 
on there was a system of co-education or they were privately tutored. 

AndherU A. S. Gopani 


JAGADDEVA PRATIHARA, A FORGOTTEN HERO 

Everyone knows the great difference in the character of the earlier and latter 
periods of the reign of Bhlma II, the last Chaulukyan ruler of Gujerat. In the earlier 
portion, he defeated and drove back the Muslim invader Muhammad Ghori, measured 
swords with Pfthviiiaja Caham^a, then regarded as the strongest ruler of Northern 
Indi^, and successfully invaded the Paramara kingdom of Malwa. In the latter 
portion, he was not only defeated by the Muslims, but also kept away from his 
ancestral throne for a short period, and even when restored was a mere puppet in 
the hands of the factiorf headed by Viradhavala and his ministers. He was a young 
boy when he ascended the throne. Had he been overpowered by someone at the 
time, or failed in administering well his kingdom, it would have been regarded as the 
natural eonsequence of his inex,perience and childhood. But his failure in all dir^- 
tiona when he had grown up to manhood and was expected to show even greater 
heroism and administrative ability than formerly, requires some explanation ; and 
for this one would look in vain to the Jaina chroniclers of Gujerat, who, loud in the 
praises of Vastupala and Tejapala and their patrons, have omitted the name of 
Jagaddeva Pratihara, the heroic general and prime minister of Bhima II, to whom 
really belongs the credit of the early successes of this king’s reign, merely because 
he happened to be a non- Jaina and a worshipper of Siva and Visnu. The purpose 
of this short paper is to rescue from unmerited oblivion this very hero of the history 
of Gujerat. 

Thi? Kirtikaumudi of Somesvara, though in the main a panegyric of Vastupala, 
the powerful Jaina minister of the Viradhavala, gives in a single but pertinent verse 
«wha^ Gujerat owed to this great Pratihara. It represents the guarding deity of 
Pattana appearing to Lavanaprasada and bewailing the absence of Jagaddeva in the 
words, ' In the absence of Jagaddeva, I have been reduced to this plight by my own 
people as if they were my enemies. As long as that Pratihara was alive, the enemies, 
being afraid, never entered the city oif Gujaras.’® From the Kirtikmimudt we also 
learn that another general, responsible for the defence of the kingdom, and most 
probably one exf his colleagues or subordinates was one Pratiapamalla Ra^trakuta. 

An earlier and better notice, showing him not only as the guardian of the 
kingdom, but also of the child-king Bhima II is to be found in the Vemval inscrip- 
tion, which states explicitly that on the death of Mularaja II, the administration (Jff 
the kingdom was carried on by the ' famous Jagaddeva Pratihara ’ who ' brought pp 
with, care the young Bhimadeva IB along with liis companions.'^ It was at this time 
of his regency that Muhammad Ghori invaded Gujerat, and sustained a severe defeat. 
The inscription calls Jagaddeva, the ‘ Sun to the lotus in the form of the queen of 

6. See Burlingame’s Buddhist Parables. 

6. sftrlT > 

m gft ii ii. i9. 

II Line 32 II II Line 35. 
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Prthvimja.'® This refers, most probably, to his fight against Prthvii^ja III of 
Ajmer. According to the Kharataragaccha Paffavali of! Jinap^a, a com temporary 
work of great historical value, this war came to an end before v.s. 1244, and the 
night-attack by the Jangalei§a, mentioned" in the Parthavijaya of PrahEdana was 
most probably one of its many incidents, kbout which we^ should have learnt some- 
thing more from the VerSv'aJ inscription had it, unfortunately, not* been so very 
fragmentary. 

The PattavaB just referred to supplies some important and additional details. It 
mentions him as the chief minister of Bhimadeva II. When the pilgrims from 
Sapadalak§a visited the holy places in Gujerat, they did so with his permission. 
It was he who concluded a treaty of peace with Pfthvlraja of Ajmer and it was an 
army under him which was invading Malwa in v.s. 1244. That he was a man of 
his word is shown by his refusal to grant Abayacja, a danifandyaka, the ix^rmi&saon 
that he sought for to mulct the pilgrims from Sapadalak§a with a view to provide 
provisions for Jagaddeva s cavaJr>" then operating in Malwa. 

The colophon of the ^Uindthacarita of Mi^ikyacandra mentions Jagaddeva 
Pratihara along with Kumarapala, but here again the portion dealing with him is 
unfortunately obliterated.^ 

Jagaddeva Pratihara was most probably a Vai^nava. But he built also a temple 
of The colophon of the Sdntindthacanta, just referred to seems to indicate 

that he could grant favour to Jainas also. If we succeed in getting further materials 
about him, these will be presented to the readers in some subsequent number of tfiis 
very journal. 

Gwalwr. Dasharatha Sharma 


SIGNED AJRROWS : A NOTE 

In an interesting and illuminating article entitled “ Signed Arrows ” contributed 
to Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume (pp. 155-158), 
Mr. C Sivaramamurti draws attentiem to the andent custom of marking the 
arrows with the name of the archer, and dtes instances in support from Valmiki, 
Kalidasa, Magha, Bhatta Narayana and K^emendra. The accompanying illustrations 
of actual specimens from the Madras Museum bearing the name of Sarabhi&ji of 
Tanjore supply corroboration for the literary evidence. 

In this connection, I wish to point out that Bhasa, whom I place in the Mau- 
ryan epoch, furnishes us with one of the earliest references to the custom mentioned 
above. In the Pancardtra, arrows inscribed with the name of Arjuna are referred 
to.^'^ In the Abhi^eka, we come across arrows bearing the name of Rama.”^^ These 
instances from BhavSa go to show the continuity in the andent tradition. As I 
hold Bhasa and Kautilya to be contemporaries, I tried to find confirmation of the 
tradition recorded by BhSsa in the ArthasdstTa, but did not come aaoss any 
reference of inscribing the arrows in Kautilya’s work.^* 

Bombay A. D. PUSALKER 


8 . 


\\ \^ \\ Line 33. 


9. ‘ q5?I StSft ’ 

Jagaddeva’s letter to AWiayada. 

10. Catalogue of the MSS in the Pattan Bha^Kjara. P. 204. 

11. See verses 32 and 33. 

12. Cf. Bhdsor^- A Study, Lahore, 1940, esp. Chap. IV. 

13. Paheardtra, Trivandrum, 1917, II. 50 ; III. 17, 18. 

14. Abhkeka, Lahore, 1930, p. 11. 

15. Cf. Rangaswami Cam, VaL, pp, 87-94. 



REVIEWS 

Tuzak-p-Wdlajdht of Burhian Ibn IJasan, Translated into English by S. Muhammad 
Husayn hjAiNAR, M.A.V, LL.B., ph.d., Head of the Department of Arabic, Persian, 
and Urdu, University of Madras, 1939, Pp. 292; Size: — 6i"X9J" ; Price: 
Rs. 5 or 85. 6d. 


Tlie volume unidier review is No. 4 of the Madras University Islamic Series 
wliich is being published under the direction of the General Editor Dr. S. M. H. 
Nainar. The fu'st volume of these sources of the Nawwabs of the Carnatic was 
published: about six years ago. The present volume carries on the history of the 
Nawwabs of the Carnatic from the battle of Ambur to the fall of Pondicherry 
(A.D. 1749-1761). This period saw the gradual rise of the supremacy of the East 
India Company oh the Coromandel Coast. The volume contains detailed references 
pertaining to the “ indebtedness of the Engjish to the rulers of the dynasty 

in the Carnatic ^ . x>rcc 

The source of the History of the Naww^ of the CamaUc are Persian Mbb., 

of which Burhan’s Tuzak-i-WMdjdhi translated into English by Dr. Nainar is an 
injportant one. This chronicle comes to an end with the present volume. 

Th^ history) of India of the 18th century presents many difficulties to the His- 
torian,, not on account of paucity} of materials, but on account of their abundance. 
To synthesize all tliese materials by a detailed comparison of all available sources 
for all important political events is no easy task. But by translating the old ac- 
counts at historical events into one language like the English language we provide 
a medium now accesrible to every educated Indian and thereby provide an instru- 
ment of historical investigation which exercises a healthy check on one-sided state- 
ments made by contemporary writers, who were sometimes blinded by prejudice or 
patriotism of the narrow type which disabled them from hearing and recording the 
other side of the occurrences dealt with by them. The fault lay 
these writers but at times with the peculiar circumstances under which they re- 
corded their impressions, that were not always based on accurate ^ta or reliable 
^nldkGttiiients. All the same we must thank these contemporary and subsequent cUtoti- 
clers for what they have done for Indian history because in the absent 
chronicles there would have been a complete void of histoncal knowledge of the 
different periods which brisUed with epoch-making political and soaal changes in 

Indim liKmts. has not given us the mere uand^ion of 

the original chronicle but has supplemented it wi* occasioMl 

regarding the persons and events menUoned in the diromde. The* 

as a historical corrective to the author’s statements, whidi are at times hkely to 

be exaggerated. They also link up the narrative to other contemporary 

ing on the narrative and hence lead to a proper understanding of the history en- 

their explanation in Engli^as also^ 

Appendices given at the end of the volume will be found ’useful to the do* stutots 
of Ciistrir of the period. As the Bhorata Itihasa Samshada!^ M<m^, IW, 
^ the Maratha History and as 

the chronide before us is one such source we trust that some &y ^ will 
give us a sdiolarly summary in Marathi of the present dirorade trans- 
ited by Dr. Nainah for the benefit of the Marathi knowing public interested 
in the Peisan sources. The present tranalationl has paved the way for sudi under- 
taking; hnd we have no doubt that Dr. Nainar would wiUingly help any brothe- 
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scholar in the Mahaiiashtm who takes the trouble of mastering the present sources 
in the original and presenting a critical’ summary of them in Marathi divested of 
all hyperboles ahcf other superfluous matter which sometimes characterize the Per- 
sian sources. 


P. K. Code 


Citracampu by Mahamahopadhy&ya B^esvara Vidyalafikara Bhattacarya, with a 
Foreword by M. M. Gopinatha Kaviraja ; Edited by Pandit Ramcharan 
Chakravarti, Headmaster, Jay Narayan High Schcx>l, Benares, 1940 ; Pp. 40+ 
4+90. Price : Rs. 2-0-0 ; Size 

Though Banesvara Vidytlahkara is famous as a poet and jurist of the tran- 
sitional Bengal of the 18th century in his own province his works have not attracted 
much attention of outside scholars. The present Campu from * his pen is edited 
by Pandit Chakravarti with scrupulous care with an exhaustive Introduction of 40 
pages dealing with (1) the Poet and his Works, (2) ^e Quasi-historical and 
Quasi-geographical nature of the poem, (3) the description of the r^re India Office 
MS. of the work on which the present edition is based, (4) the date of Composition 
of the work (about 1744), (5) an Analysis of the poem and (6)' a Short Sanskrit 
Introduction. This Introduction gives us a correct literary and historical back- 
ground of this interesting poem, which aims at “ describing the gradual ascent of 
the soul from earth-bound consciousness into the summits of Divine Life and cons- 
ciousness” as Principal Gopinath Kaviraja puts it in his interesting Foreword 
(p. 4). 

Barjesvara came of the well-known Sobhi^ara family of Guptapalli or 
Guptipara in the district of Hooghly in Bengal. This family produced many Sans- 
krit scholars. He was bom about a.d. 1672 according to the Editor (p. 8). He was 
patronized by Maharaja Kr§nacandra of Nadia (a.d. 1710-1782). He left Nadia 
after some time and later sought the favour of Nawab Aliverdi Khan of Murshida- 
bad. From Murshidabad he went to Mahamja Citrasena of Burdwan after whom 
the Campu takes its name “ Citracampu ”. He lived with Citrasena till a.d. 1744 
and during his stay at Citrasena’s court he produced his wwks ( 1 ) Citracampfu 
(2) Candrabhi^ekam. Citrasena died in A.D. 1744 and Biije^vara again went back 
to Maharaja Kfi^oacandra of Nadia. He later lived under the patronage of Maha- 
raja Navalqi§rta Deva of Sobhabazar, Calcutta. Navakrgioa had the greatest regard 
for Barjesvara, for whom a house was constmcted by him on the Upper Chitpur 
Road near Sobhabazar. The house no longer stands but the poet’s descendants are 
sitill living near the old site. In 1755 B&pesvara went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
and composed his Kdsisatakam, 

Warren Hastings a^d B^e§vara to compile a code of Hindu Law. This book 
was written in Sanskrit under the name of Vivadarnavasetu in collaboration with 
many other scholars, among whom we find one SitaiSma Bhatta who was possibly 
a Maratha Brahmin according to the Editor. This book was then translated into 
Persian, from which it was again translated into English under the title A Code 
oj Centra Laws” and was printed in England in 1776. BSjjie^vara composed a 
mahakavya called Rahasydmjtam and many other khaiatdakdvyas. 

On p. 12 we get a reference in this Campu to the Maratha raid on Bengal 

The poet also records the date of this raid viz. 4aka 1664 when the sun was in the 
first rd§i. This date appears to be correct as we know frcwn history that Bhaakar 
Ram Kolhatkor, the general of Ra^uji Kiosala was in Bengal in April 1742 (Vide 
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p. 485 of G. S. Sardesai’s Riyusat, Madhya Vibhag, Part II). The poem has some 
geographical value as it describes the holy places and their deities seen by the poet 
probably in company with his patron Citrasena. The romance ends with the pedi- 
grees of the poet and his patron. “ Though a Sakta by practice and persuasion 
Baijesvara seems to inculcate Vai^ijavite 'fedantism in his work.” 

We congratulate Pandit Chakravarti on this scholarly edition of Citracampu 
published fof t|ie first time, as also his dievoted puiMls, Messrs. Choubay, Chakra- 
varti and Sukla who have borne the greater part of the cost of this publication. 
Verily this example of pupils rendering financial help to their guru is worthy of 
imitation, especially in literary spheres. 


P. K. Code 


Kaydtaram, edited by Rao Saheb S. Vaiyapuri Pillai, b.a., b.l., Reader in 
Tamil Bulletin of the Tamil Department, No. 4, Univ’^ersity of Madras, 1939. 
Price Re. 1. pp. i-xviii. 1407. 

The world of Tamil scholars should be indebted to Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai for editing this important metrical lexicon in Tamil. This work is next in 
importance only to DivdkaTam, the oldest of Tamil nighantus. It belongs to about 
the middle of the 15th cent., a.d. It wag sufficiently popular in about 1575 ad. 
The usefulness of this work is pointed out by the editor { Foreword, pp. vii-viii) . It 
will be of a great use to a student of synchronic linguistics of the Tamil of the 15th 
and 16th centuries. 

The editor seeks (p. x) to establish the name Kay at ar am as more correct than 
Kaydkarar (for contra, see Rao Sahib M. Raghava Aiyangar, $eti Tamil. Vol. V, 
p. 121). Kaydtmmi is the first metrical lexicon in Tamil in which the last word 
of each stanza in every section is so arranged as to be structurally similar to the 
first word of the following stanza. This device facilitates the committing to memory 
of the entire work. (p. xiv). 

This printed edition of Kayataram has doubtless thrown light on certain scribal 
errors which crept in the printed edition of Divdkaram. For instance, in the latter, 
>QDe (j>f the names of Buddha is printed as pTjriQmigaiyftt: but this is obviously 
meaningless. The correct form * paramitaiyavaft" given in Kayataram removes the 
the error (pp. vii-viii and xv Kayataram, St, 14. p. 3). Kayataram helps us also 
to correctly determine the meaning of certain words. For instance, in the printed 
edition of Divdkaram we have ” paimmaiyum Kauhtiyum aruhtavappenpeyar " 

* paimnm and Kauhii are names of women-ascetics.’ Clearly, the meaning of 
Kauhii should have been more restricted as it referred only to ‘ ascetic women of 
arhat order' (cf. SUappadigdram. U. V. Swaminathaiyar’s ed. Madras, 1927. 
pp. 263; 265, 266, 357, 391, 401). This is emphasised by stanza 118 of Kayataram 
also * Kavuntiyum pammaiyum drukata tavap pen * (p. 18) this showing that what 
has been printed in the Divdkaram text was due to a scribal error (p. xv). 

^Qivdkaram which belongs to the 8th century a.d. was published by Vidvan 
T^tavaffiya Mudaliar in 1835. His edition is untrustworthy as there are inter- 
polated in it many of TSntavaiiya Mudaliar's own sutras. But Kayataram 
follows the original Divdkaram (cf. Pohgiya mutsanr pond terihdu — Keydtaran 
Q^ytcmaittd% St., 285. p. 45* Here mum^l undoubtedly refers to Divdkaram^ 
P- xvi. Again stanza 220. p. 33 poiaiyit koiaiyi^at gfitil Vetafor Fcti^wm pufjciivatu 
Vdkmyam pdiet^riyampitiard which is certainly after Divdkaram ‘ yamparc 

gelvag cen-tanUl Vallin Kalviyit pa(aiyit Kofaiyil. 

VeUumramvdkai Vewpptive which is however not found in the printed edition 
of Divdharam, p. xvi. Therefore, it is possible with the help of the text of Kayo- 
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taram, to eschew the interpolated stanzas in the text of Divakaram (not only in 
the printed edition but in several manuscripts as well) and determine the original 
text which will in its turn serve as an effective tool for a student of synchronic 
linguistics who studies the Tamil of the 8th cent., The alveolar phoneme t perhaps 
ceased to be distinct one in Tamil during *the 12th cent., when ottakuHar flourished 
(See S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 153) for in his Tokkayagappartii 
(U. V. Swaminatha Aiyar’s ed., Madras, 1930, 35. t/rai. p. 16) it is treated merely 
as a phonemic variant of r (substituted for Sanskrit j for instance in Skt. mrta = 
mitt^ia for initra of another Tamil dialect ; amitjuta of one dialect for amkta of 
another.) 

Similar is the practice in Kay at mam (for instance Kandarpo kandatpaft st., 
21 p. 4. pp. xvi-xvii). In; his time, possibly in some dialect the alvelor t replaced 
t or d also in some words ( see for instance patmam, st., 2, 7 and 225, for Skt. padma, 
pp. 33 and 35 and xvii) and p in some others ( cotpaf^im for copponan ^kt. svapna 
st., 347, p. 55). In Kayatarom we come across some interesting modifications of 
the various forms of certain words. For instance, in st., 124 (p..l9) we meet with 
the word makumtt instead of the usual form makiinau- In this connection,' it is 
interesting to remember that this word appears as makina^ in IraiyaN^r Kalaviya 
I, p. 18 and makuncf^ iSUappadigaram under 6, 37 in a quotation occurring in 
urai p. 192 of U. V. Swaminatha Aiyajr's ed,) ‘husband'. Anotlier such word 
is animai which appears as w^umai in st., 334 (p. 53). The same form occurs in 
patttuppattu, urai (p. 132 of U. V. Swaminatha Ai yak's ed, 1920 Madras^, and in 
aihkuru urai also (cf. U, S. Sw^aminath Ai yak's ed., 1920. pp. 26, 67, 134, 

Introduction, p. 6). The importance of a study of these words in modem linguis- 
tics, can never be exaggerated 

The etymology of K ulla (st, 113, p. 17) as given by Kaydtara is kulamiU 
lavofi got from the equation kula + = kulitiiQ is evidently due to some scribal 

error just like the erroneous irdmigurakkovai (st., 402, p. 6*4) for irdmigpurakkovai. 
The meaning of certain words like kiditta (st. 207, p. 31), tuvare (st. 444, p,. 70) 
and tuynU (st. 517, p. 79) are not clear. The editor could not properly reconstruct 
sts., 468, 477, and 496 (see pages 73, 74 and 76). Many lines are perhaps irre- 
trievably lost in stanzas 479, 494, 503 and 519 (pp. 74, 76, 77, 79 and xviii). How 
artain Sanskrit words changed their forms when they were borrowed into Tamil 
is yet another interesting problem we meet with in Kayataram (cf. Skt. Sarrna^ 
becomes caruma in Tamil. Pari (pd4al 21, 3. p. 155. U. V. Swaminath AlYAi?s 
ed, 1935 also ibid. p. x.). What a difficult task the learned editor set himself to, 
would be evident to any one who tries to reconstruct the original of stanza 517 from 
the hopelessly corrupt readings in the manuscripts used by the editor (p. xvii). 

The first ten sections of Kayataram deal with synonyms and the last one witli 
homonyms (p. vii). The book is neatly got up with few mistakes and the Madras 
University, particularly the Tamil department, deserves our warm congratulations 
for bringing out this important work. Indeed, Rao Sahib S. Vaiyapuri PuxAi has 
placed all the lovers of Tamil language under great obligations. 


Poma. 


C. R. gANKARAN. 
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galam-adil mala karetti varikum ; 
vambanmaril munban-ad'agum umbar kbn, etc. 

The history of this practice goes back to the parent stage, since Tolkap- 
piyam, colladigaram, envisages this poAiliarity for Old Tam. In the history 
of Mai., however, the purely expletive character of the pronoun became so de- 
finitely mafked that the non-rational singular ( a )da was sometimes associat- 
ed with rational nouns, 

4. The final -{a) in the following illustrations from SV may be re- 
garded as a transitional tense-expletive ; such constructions are unusual to-day. 
Participial nouns in origin, the forms with -{a)de become finites here : — 

suddhamana marppapa palliyude talavan agunnadd [modem agunhu, 
ox {it agunhadd retained as a participial noun), marppapa an aguhhade]. 

% kdranmmalal mislhdde maranam palarkkum dusphSam-dyipdguhkada, 

ahhu hamaskarippdn elldyilum holla samayam agunnadd, 

5. Collocations like ceyyuhnappbl (present relative participle followed 

by appdl), ce^ddre ( P^st relative participle followed by aze denoting ‘ time ') ; 
cey^uni-dza, kdnmdzd, marippdza ( tutme relative participles followed by aza) 
have already been noted. » 

6. — dm pakkam following a “ neuter ” participial, as in the following : — 

atihhadin-dm-pakkam ; 

dguhhadinZm-pakkam . 

7. The use of rvydyam in constructions like ehnu colli nyayam appears 
in SV frequently, to indicate a clear truth. 

8. arigayum-dm, (as in orttukanddl i paramdrtham ariyugayum-dm), 
kolgayum-dm are old constructions not common to-day. 

B 

1. The government of cases in contexts like the following is due to foreign 
influence ; — 

i avasthamel paratlhu ; 

cdkko Mattamrude mel samsayam vilugayum ceydu [the use of the post- 
position mel is foreign to Mai.,] 

bavdyilhinnu pizakkappettadinekkonda 
peculiar,]. 

dosattim dvesippan venduhka veliva (the use of the ‘‘ second case in 
this, particular context, i.e. dd^attine followed by dve^i-kk- is unusual]. 

2. Liter^ translations, like the following, of foreign ( European ) 
constructions : — 

pahdios pilattinde tialugalil ‘ in the days of Pontius Pilate’; 

tifiintikku cShnu pdguhhs h^tntnu4^ dussilcvum our evil nature which 
tends towards sin 

pijflgalt^e pozudi ‘ forgiveness of sins 
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hrdayu kailam ' the wickedness of the heart 
pulUy-mia ‘ false oath 

maricc{waru4e uyirppd ‘ the resurrection of the dead \ 

puttyavalanmarude pugalccahkufk ianyavarude ndnatt inn um 'for the 
praise of those who have done good, and for the shame of the wicked/ 

kuddsayu4e maddhyattal dd^annal pdkkuk-kolvan * for warding off evil 
through the sacramait. 

kaitolikkappalliyilhihhu puiattdrihkuhhavarkkd * those who remain out- 
side the Catholic fold/ 

pidlodu kude fan kudicca halla valaritippinude ‘ of the good training that 
one has imbibed with the mother’s milk 

nahhale pariksayil pugikkalfaye ' lead us not into temptation 
fiahnalude ahnanhe appam ihhu hahmlkku tariga ' give us to-day our 
daily bread/ 

pulikku saksi hilldde ' do not bear false witness 

r 

samudrattinupuzaitu malsyam enhapble ' like fish out of water ( the 

cehnade hrdaysttddu kudiya kunhadi nd e kuppayam ‘ the clothing of a 
lamb with the heart of a wolf 

udappin^e avagasam kodukkayvan * in order not to give room for offence 
bdvay-ilnihhu pirakkappettadine-k’konda ‘since he is born of the Father’ . 
cavuddsam ‘ mortal sin 

pramamm iigaya^p-peduhhu ‘ the scripture is fulfilled 
pravritiydle tigappati ‘ in order to fulfil through deeds 
bhayahkaramdya kanakka tamburdf^e tirumunbage elppikkh^ivarum 
would have to give a terrible account before the sacred presence of the lord 
hammude margatti ^ e kddaldya elimayum padavnm kudappizafk^aie 
tdla upaviyum ‘ the qualities of humility, moderation and love of fellow-beings, 
which form the essence of our faith.*’ 



MISCELLANY 


THE HARAHA INSCRIPTION AND THE GUPTA ERA 


In a note entitled ‘ The Har^a Inscription of Maukhari Maharajadhiraja I^na- 
varman ' contributed to the Indian Culture for July 1938, I tried to prove from the 
evidence of that inscription that Dr. Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era is in error by 
at least a hundred years. In the January issue (1939) of the same journal Mr. 
JAGANNATH in a note entitled ‘ The Bearing of the Harahia Inscription on the Epoch 
of the Gupta Era’ adduced arguments to show that my objections do not in any 
way upset the epoch of the Gupta era as determined by Dr. Fleet. 

I am really sorry to find the types of arguments advanced by Mr. JAGANNATH 
to disprove my findings. His arguments are the following : 

Mr. JAGANNATH admits that Rajadhiraja Yasodharman was reigning in Malava 
year 589 and that Suryavarman was bom about Vikrama year 590. But he denies 
the fact that Ilanavarman had achived his glorious conquests and became a Mah^- 
rajadhiraja before that date, inasmuch as he says, there is nothing in the inscrip- 
tioif to pyove that. He then assumes that Isanavarman'sr victorious career may be 
supposed to have begun ten years after the birth of Suryavarman i.e., about Vikrama 
year 600 = A.D. 542 beJore which date I^navarman could not hav^e become a Maha- 
rajadhiraja. As Rajadhiraja Yak>dharman’s known date, Malava year 589, supposed 
to be equivalent to a,d. 532 on Fleet’s epoch, is some 10 years prior to a.d. 542 when 
according to Mr. Jagannath Isanavarman became a Maharadhiraja, there is ample 
room for the ‘ meteor like ’ Yasodharman to disappear by a.d. 542. Thus the con- 
temporaneity of the tw^o great rulers on Fleet’s epoch as shown by me, in the 
opinion of Mr. Jagannath, is not proved. 

I would request Mr. Jagannath to study the Harahia inscription carefully, es- 
pecially verse 13 which runs thus : 

' who, being victorious and having princes bending at his feet occupied the throne 
after conquering the lord of the Andhras, who had thousands of threefold rutting ele- 
phants, after vanquishing in battle the Sulikas, who had an army of a large number 
of galloping horses, and after causing the Gaujas, living on the seashore, in future to 
remain in their proper realm ’. So that any careful reader of this inscription will 
come to the same conclusions} as arrived at by the late N. G. Majumdar (/. A., 
1927*, p. 127) , tliat the defeat of the Andhra King, the Sulikas and the Gauijas happen- 
ed during the reign of Isvaravarman and thus the glorious campaign of conquests of 
this king’s son Ii^avarman ‘ preceded his sitting on his father’s throne.’ This will 
be e\fident from a study of the fragmentary Jaunpur inscription of Isvaravarman 
Where the defeat of the Andhra king is mentioned. The mention of the Raiva- 
taka mountain in Sui§§tra in this fragmentary inscription seems to be in connection 
with thq defeat of the Sulikas or the Calukyas as stated in the Har^a inscription. 
* In any case the three victories of the Maukhari ruler made it easier for^ him to 
assume Iqrd paramountcy i.e., the title Maharajadhiraja.’ From verse 16 of the 
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Haraha inscription Mr. Jagannath will kindly see that while I^anavarman was 
ruling the earth a son was born to him Fho was named Suryavarman : 

JTftjFFt, ^ 

« 

So that Mr. Jagannath’s remark ' There is nothing in the inscription to indicate 
that I^navarman had achieved these conquests before the birth of Sur>^avarman, or 
21 years before 611 v.s.’ is really deplorable. If now Mr. Jagannath admits that 
V.s. 611 is the date of the Hapaha inscription and Sur>^avarman was bom about v.s. 
590, he has no other option but to admit that Maharajdhirlaja I.^navarman was 
ruling at least from Vikrama year 589 assumed to be identical with MSlava year 589 
when Rajadhiraja Yasodharman was ruling and consequently also to admit the over- 
lordship of Maharajadhiraja Isanavamian over Rajadliiraja Yasodharman. 'fhus the 
contemporaneity of the two follows and the meteoric origin and career of Yasodhar- 
man on Fleet’s epoch, as stated by Mr. Jagannath cannot save the situation. Even 
assuming with Mr. Jagannath for argument’s sake, that Yaikxiharman mled till 
A.D. 542 after which Isanavarman became a Maharajadhiraja, we find that at this 
time the Imperial Gupta Monarch Maharajadhiraja, Kum^a Gupta of Sam. 224 = 
A.D. 542 on Fleet’s epoch was ruling. Does not the conteipporaneity of two Maha- 
rajadhirajas and Rajadhiraja Yasodharman show as clearly as possible the utter 
incorrectness of Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era ? 

^ Moreover, savants will kindly see that the real meaning of (verse 21 of«4he 
inscription) Ekddasd-trriktesu ^ut^u sdtita vidvi^t i satesu sdraddm patyau bhuvah- 
Sn-^navamiani 1 1 is that the dilapidated temple of Siva was repaired by Surya- 
varman when six hundred years is already superfluous by eleven i.e., in Sarhvat (600- 
11, or) 589, while the illustrious I^navarman who had crushed his enemies, was the 
lord of the earth. “ In the Annual Report of the Lucknow Museum ( for the year 
ending 31st March, 1915, p. 3. fobtnote) it was suggested that 'Taking athikta (see 
the verse quoted above) in the sense of superfluous, the other possible meaning will 
be 589’ “ (the late N. G. Majumdar, ‘A H^hia stone inscription’, /. A. 1917, 
p. 125 ff.) i.e., v.s. 589 = a.d. 532 = Saka 454. That this is the really correct mean- 
ing will be evident from the silver coins bearing the names of I^navarman, dated 54 
and 55, and of his son Sarvavarman, dated 58. These dates are evidently in the 
Saka era with omitted hundreds and equivalent to Saka (4) 54, (4) 55 and (4) 58 = 
a.d. 532, 533 and 536 v.s, 589, 590 and 593 respectively. The first date 
54 is exactly the year (v. s. 589) of the Haj^a inscription. The year 52 of Tora- 
n&ia’s coins was supposed by Fleet to denote years of Toramana’s reign. Gen. Cun- 
ningham suggested that the date is Saka with omitted hundreds i.e. 52 —452. The 
late Prof. Rapson remarked on the former suggestion. ‘ Tbis explanation is render- 
ed less probable by the fact that the Maukharis I^navarman and Sarvavarman and 
also Bhimasena apparently date in years of. the samq era.’ {Indian. Comsi, p. 29). 
In fact as already shown by me (in my paper on the Gupta era), the date 52 of 
Toramana, =Saka 52 = a.d. 130 = (Gupta) Vikrama Sam. 188 — Kita or Malava 
year 588, only one year previous to MSJava year 589 when Yasodharman defeated 
Torarrmna’s son Mihirakhula. Thus it is evident that Maharajadhiraja I&navarman 
was ruling at least from about 20 years previous to v. s. 589 and was ruling till about 
v. s. 592 ( =Saka 457), after which Maharajadhiraja Sarvavarman was ruling. 

Again, the Chinese historians mention an emperor of India, called Yueg-nai, king 
of Kiapili who sent ambassadors to China in a.d, 428. This name has rightly been 
identified by Capt. Wilford {Asiatic ^Researches, Vol. IX, pp. 42-44 and IIO-ID 
with Yajnavarman. This was evidently the great king Yajnavarman about whom 
we learn from his grandson Anantavaiman’s cave inscriptions found near Gayi (seems 
to me to be 'Kiapili' or Gayapuri) written in Gupta script. That the date of 
Mauldiari Yajnavarman was about a,d. 400 will be evident from the following : ‘ But 
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the letters of the inscriptions of Anantavarman are older in form than those of the 
Haraha inscription. The tripartite Yu which is a characteristic of the Kushan and 
the early Gupta alphabets, is used promiscuously dong with its later developed forms, 
in the HiaraM inscription. But in the inscriptions of Anantavarman only the tripar- 
tite form’ of FflS is to be met with. This is a clear indication that they are of con- 
siderable eajfiir date,' (N, G. Majumdar, ‘ A Hiai^hia stone Inscription /. A,, 1917, 
p. 125 if). On» Fleet’s epoch, the Gupta Emperor Kumaragupta I was ruling India 
in A.D. 428 ( "^Sam. 108) and there was no room for any other Emperor Yueg-nai 
(Yajna) to send ambassadors to China during Kumiara Fs rule, thus showing that 
kings other than the Imperial Gupta’s were ruling in Magadha about a.d, 428. The 
late JAYASWAL also in his History of India (p. 115) comes to the conclusion from 
the drama “ Kaumudi-Mahotsava ’ that the Varmans (Sundaravarman, Kalyanavar- 
man etc.) (evidently the Maukharf Varmans) were ruling in Magadha about the 
fourth century a.d. 

As for the Menialgadh inscription of the Chahamana Prithviraja (II) of v. S. 
1226; Mr. Jagannath will kindly see that there the year is stated as ' MduvesOr- 
gata-vatsara! Everyone knows that Vikramladitya was lord of Malava {Ujjaini- 
pur anarddhis vara) as well as of Magadha Pdtalipuravarddhisvma') . The composer 
of the inscription wanted to date the same in the era of king Vikramladitya who was 
lord of Malava. This has nothing to do with the reckoning ‘ traditionally handed down 
by# the Mialava tribe’ {Mdlavdnum gan-dmndte) or ‘from the date of the establish- 
ment of*the Republic in Malava ‘ (Mdlavdndm gana-sthityd) , We should remember 
that the M&lava or Krta era fell into disuse several centuries before Vikrama year 
1226 = a.d. 1169. 

Mr. Jagannath accuses me by saying ‘ It is uncritical to say definitely that 
Maharajadhiraja Kumaragupta, son of Narasimhagupta, has to be placed in c. A.D. 
532 and thus Fleet’s theory creates a conflict ’, and states that Maharajadhiraja 
Kumaragupta, son of Narasimhagupta ruled in a.d. 472. If this date for the above 
•Kumaragupta be accepted then on Fleet’s epoch he must be assumed to be ruling 
in Vikrama (equivalent on Fleet’s epoch to Mialava) year 530. We know that 
in Malava year 524 Govindagupta, son of Candragupta II was governor of Vaisali 
(not to speak of Malava yeat 529 when his brother Kumaragupta I, was ruling). 
Thus Mr. Jagannath and his authorities Mr. Pannalal, R. D. Banerjee, Drs. 
"*CT'‘^ivfiTH, H. C. Roy Chowdhury and R. C. Majumdar cannot but admit that 
the interval between the known dates of Govindagupta and his great grandson 
Kumi^agupta is one of six year^ only (or, one year only between Kumaragupta I 
and his great grandson) ! ! ! For, from the Bhitari seal we know that Govdndagupta s 
brother Kumlaragupta I’s son was Budhagupta wrongly read as P^iragupta (Vide 
also S. K. Saraswati, ‘ A Gold coin of Budhagupta ’, /.C. Vol. I. pp. 691-92), whose 
son was Narasimliagupta and the latter’s son was Kumaragupta, thus exactly 
verifying Yuan Chwang’s statement that Sakraditya’s (Kumlaragupta Fs) son was 
Budhagupta (Sam. 165, 175) who seized the throne (evidently from Skandagupta, 
his half-brother). From Yuan Chwang’s Records and his Life we know that Budha- 
gupta was succeeded by ‘ Ta-ta-ka-to-ku-to * rendered as Ta-tha-ga-ta-gupta. The 
Chinese word seems to be a copyist's error for the real modern name Gha-to-tka-ca- 
gu-pta’ ; (Kie-ta “ Kaccha, the modern Cutch). From the evidence of the gold 
coin bearing the name ‘ Ghafo ’ Mr. Allen correctly states that this king Gha- 
to-tka-ca-gu-pta ‘ must be contemporary with those (kings) known from the Bhitari 
seal’ (i.e., Budha, Narasimha and Kum&ra). Again, Yuan Chwang says that after 
Gha-to-tka-ca-gu-pta Baladitya (Narasimhagupta) succeeded to the throne whose 
son was Fa-^e-lo (?) or, Ku-mo-lo (?). The transliteration of this is also given as 
Xhin-kang’, taken for ‘Vajra-papi (hasta) ’ but should in my opinion be rendered 
as ‘ Saktj-hasta ’ which is a synonym of ‘ Kumara’ (or, 'Kartikeya’) thus exartly 
verifying the statement in the Bhitari seal that Narasimhagupta s son was Kumara- 
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gupta” Thus Kumaragupta of Sam. 154 = a.d. 472 (— Vikrama or Malava year 
530) on Fleet's e^poch, cannot be the soft of Narasimhagupta. Narasimhagiipta’s son 
Kumaragupta is evidently Kumaragupta of Sam. 224 ( = a.d. 542 on Fleet's epoch 
= Vikrama Sam. 600) . And as Fleet's adherents assume Vikrama and Malava years 
to be identical, Mr. Jagannath will kindfy see that Narasimhagupta may safely be 
placed in Malava year 589, contemporaneous with Yasodharman and therefore of 
Mihirakula. So that, the tale told by Yuan Chwang is not in the le^,st pseudo-histo- 
rical as supposed by Mr. Jagannath and his authority the late Vincent Smith. 

As the Later Guptas followed the Imperial Gupta monarchs, does not this 
show that Kr^nagupta, the first Later Gupta ruler niling about a.d. 432 and 
Mahirajadhiraja Kunwagupta of the Imperial Gupta line ruling in Sam. 224 = 
A.D. 542 on Fleet's epoch (not taking account of at least three other Gupta monarchs 
who must have followed him, namely Vi^u Gupta Candi^aditya, Candragupta III 
Dvada^ditya and Prakas’aditya, carrying the Imperial Gupta rule beyond a.d. 600 
on Fleet's epoch, i.e., shortly before Yuan Chwang's visit), the same is in error 
by at least a hundred years as shown by me. 

I request Mr. Jagannath will kindly ponder over the?e in the interests of 
truth and express his frank opinion on the correctness or otherwise of Fleet's epoch. 

Daulatpur. Dhirendra Nath Mookerjee 


CORRIGENDA 

Vol. II, Dec. 1939. 

P, 580, 1. 24, for actor read : altar. 

P. 580, 1. 24, for adopted read : dompted. 

P. 580, Note 2, line 2, for 57 read : 75. 

P. 584, 1. 27, for nowwhere read : nowhere. 

P. 585, 1. 12, for on read : an. 

P. 587, 1. 7 read : in die Luft kinein. 

P. 587, 1. 13, read : zu werden tms er ist. 

P. 587, 1. 14, read : was er nur zu seln scheint. 

P. 589, 1. 6, for destruction read : distinction. 

P. 589, 1. 32, for observation of read : observation to. 

Vol. Ill, April, 1940. 

P. 1, J. 5, for isl read : ist. 

P. 3, i. 9, for casually read : causally. 

P. 3, 1. 16, read : pneuma, 

P. 3, Note 5, 1. 3, read : here with that intended by the 
P. 5, Note 10, 1. 3, for qu^on read : qu'on. 

P. 9, Note 19, 1. 27, for thouibaka read : Itivuttaka, 

P. 10,,, Note 22 continued, 1. 5, for a, read : as. 

P. 11, I 9, for infinite read : infinity. 

P. 11, Note 26, line 5, for wide read : wife. 

P. 11„ line 26, for mind read : mind is. 

P. 12, Note 28, 1. 6, for atta read : atta. 

P. 13, 1. 21, read : Swarzenski. 

P. 14, 1. 1, read May it be known to. 

P. 13, for sin entbiide sin read : sick entbilde si«. 

P. 13, Note 29 contwwed, 1. 5, for padbdjaka read : pabbdjaka. 
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History of Rajputana (in Hindi) Vol. I by Jagadish Singh Gahlot, m.r.a.s, with 
a Foreword by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, m.a., f.r.a.s.b., Director-General 
of Archaeolbgy in India ; Hindi Sahitya Mandir, Jodhpur, 1937 ; Pp. 721 ; Size 
6i"X10". Price Rs. 5. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Rai Bahadur Pandit Gauri Shankar Hirachand. Ojha 
has undertaken to write an exhaustive history of that old, picturesque and chivalrous 
country, known as Rajputana since at least the Mah^Mratu, but has as yet only 
succeeded^ in publishing a little less than a dozen volumes covering only the histories 
of a few big states such as Oodeypur, Jodhpur, Bikaner and a few others. As was 
to be expected from the pen of such an eminent scholar it is a painstaking, laborious 
and lengthy undertaking and requires time to complete it. Being entirely based on 
authentic tradition, paper documents and stone inscriptions, its accuracy cannot be 
questioned. 

But to the general public the only source for knowing the history of this beauti- 
ful country wfth inspiring and admirable episodes and thrilling adventures, was the 
Anmls of Rajputam by Col. Tod. But being in English and besides being only 
a bollecUon of stories, tested by personal travels and observations, itl could neither 
satisfy the scholars nor could the general public derive an acjcurate knowled^ 
from it. 

Mr. Jagadish Chandra Gahlot, the author of the work under review has under- 
taken to write in a lucid manner an authentic and scholarly history of the several 
big and small states in Rajputana. The present is the first volume and others will 
follow. It is fully illustrated with portraits and pictures of incidents. Out of over 
seven hundred pages of this volume no less than 126 pages are devoted to a general 
’description of the country which is so very helpful in understanding the position of 
the states as well as habits, customs, families and foreign relations, common to all 
the sta,tes. It then gives a detailed, yet succinct history of half a dozen states 
beginning with that of Mewad the capital of which is Oode>T>ur. The narrative 
not confine itself to the political history of a state but describes its finances, 
social structure, customs, feudatories and other subordinates, trade and commerce 
and 90 oa 

Such is then this unique history. The talented and the first Indian Director- 
General of Archaeology, Rao Bahadur K, N. Dikshit, has contributed an appreciative 
Foreword to this volume, which renders other praise unnecessary* As observed by 
him “ I commend this book to the notice of the public who will find that Mr. 
Gahlot’s well documented book fulfils a long-felt want of a reliable work on the 
states of Rajputana.” 

M. V. Kibe. 


Sources of Kctniatako History, Vol. I. edited by S. Srikaa^tha Sastri, m.a., published 
by the University of Mysore in the Mysore University Historical Series, Demy 
pp. 48 -f 238, Mysore 1940, Price Rs. 3/-. 

It is a praiseworthy effort oo the part of the University of Mysore that it has 
inaugurated a Historical Series in which the Sources of Kan^faka History, Vol. I, 
is edited by Prof. S. Srikaiotha Sastri. A good many records, both epigraphic and 
literary, bearing on the various aspects of the history of Deccan in general and 
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Kan^tska in particular have been brought to light and used in various contexts in 
the last fifty years or so. The bulk of ^ such records is daily increasing, and some 
of them are not easily accessible ; so the workers in the field of Karnataka history 
would really welcome with great pleasure such volumes for ready reference. 

In this volume the editor has given 13!i passages, long and short, both from epi- 
graphic and literary sources. They are in Sanskrit, Kannada, Tamil, ,Telugu and 
Piikrit ; and some extracts, bearing on the Karnataka history, are r given in their 
English garb from Greek and Chinese sources. In most cases the extracts are ac> 
companied by a ^ort summary of facts and some explanatory remarks in English. 
The Introduction in English gives in a nut-shell the salient facts about Karoltaka, 
its geography, political history, literature and fine arts, and religious, social, economic 
and cultural aspects. It is followed by useful genealogical tables of different dy- 
nastiea The specialist may differ here and there from some of the remarks of the 
editor, but the limited space prohibits their discussion in details. To note just a 
few instances, the remarks on Prabhacandra (p. 66) may be rewritten in the light 
of the latest researches (Anekanta Vol. I, pp. 130 etc. ; N ydyakitmudacandra. Intro., 
Bombay 1938). As to iSakatayana (p. 69), he belonged to the YapanTya Saiiigha 
ijourmi of the Uni. of Bombay, Vol. I, part vi). Asaga's date (p. 70) may be 
undertsood as Vikrama era which solves the difficulty felt by the editor {The' Kar- 
nataka Historical Quarterly Vol. II, part i). Jinendrakalydndbhyudaya is not the 
work of Hastimalla (p. 237) but of Ayyapary^a. ^ 

♦ We sincerly wash and feel sure that many more volumes would be published like 
this to bring within easy reach the rich sources of Karnataka history. On the 
one hand these sources indicate what facts we already know and on the other what 
links are still needed to have a connected account and a complete sketch. We would 
like to give a few suggestions which the editors may kindly consider in shaping the 
subsequent volumes : 

(i) There should be a map of Karnataka in eveiy^ volume showing the then 
boundaries of Kanrataka and marking the ancient places with their modern names, 
wherever possible. («) In the case of many important literary passages the requisite 
references are not noted. It is quite necessary that Mss. or printed editions should 
be mentioned with due desaiptions. (Hi) It is not unlikely that the editor might 
handle, in course of his collection, certain critical discussions on these passages in 
different contexts. It would be quite welcome, if references to such discussio«»»fflfr* 
also noted {iv) Time has arrived that we should look at the history of Kaniataka 
from an all-India point of view ; and I feel that the editor means this when he gives 
the summaries of some of the passages in English. It is necessary therefore that 
the original passages may be presented either in Roman or in I>evanagari characters, 
so that the originals also may be handled by those who do not know some of the 
south Indian scripts. Some of the Kannada passages, which have predominant per- 
centage of Sanskrit words, can be easily followed by scholars in the North, if they 
are presented in Devanagari characters with a couple of special types, (i/) From 
the present a)llection it is abimdantiy clear that the Jaina works contain a lot of 
historical material in their introductions and prasastis. We wish that these sources 
in Prakrit, Sanskrit, Tamil, Kannada and Telugu might be tapped more exhaustively ; 
and the data available would shed abundant light on the chronology of Indian his- 
tory and literature. This would help us to get cleared a few of our hazy notions 
about the dates of some of the Tamil works of antiquity, {vi) The Sanscrit passages 
should be presented more accurately especially with regard to spacing etc. (vii) 
Lastly there should be an exhaustive Index of all the proper names. Perhaps the 
editor means to add it in the last volume. 

It is Mysore that has given the world of scholars the grand volumes of Epigra- 
phm Carnatka, and there could not have been a better body than the University of 
Mysore to publidi the sources of Kanj&taka history. This handy volume is a pre- 
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cious possession for the student of Kanjataka history. We sincerely thank Prof. 
S. Srikajjtha Sastri. for his patient labour oh the first volume and eagerly await the 
publication of subsequent volumes. 

Kolhapur, A, Upadhye 


Upaf^ad-Vakya-Mahakosa (or a concordance to 223 Upanisads) Vol. I (a? to ff) 

by Gajanan Shambhu Sadhale Shastri, Published by the “ Gujarati Printing 

Press, Fort, Bombay, 1940 ; Pp. 351 ; Price Rs. 7. Size : — X 11". 

It is now 50 years! since Col. Jacob published! his Upanisad-Vdkya-Kosa or a 
Concordance to 45 Upam^ad^ in 1891. There is no Sanskrit Scholar in the world 
who has i!ot utilised this valuable life-boat while navigating on the high seas of Sans- 
krit-literature during the last half a century. Now that this reference book 
is gone out of- print there is a crying demand for a reprint of it from Sanskrit Scholars 
all over the world. We are, therefore, glad to find in the volume before us a similar 
concordance to five times the number of Upanisads used by Col. Jacob for his work. 
The present elaborate Concordance by Shastri Sadhale is projected in 2 Vols. of 
which Vol. I hfls just appeared and the work of bringing out Vol. II is in progress. 
The work of compiling such monumental work single-handed speaks volumes for the 
pa^ence and learning of Shastri Sadhale, who is already running his 72nd year and 
we hope he would be encouraged by Sanskrit Scholars and learned bodies all over tite 
world to complete Vol. II of this Concordance before long. There is no greater satis- 
faction to a scholar than that afforded by the completion of his life’s work designed 
and carried out for the benefit of comrades in the field in a spirit of service and 
devotion to duty, which is characteristic of Indian Shastris but which is now getting 
rare. 

' God helps those who help themselves ’ and the labour of Shastri Sadhale on 
this Mahdkosa has not been spent in vain. The new Ruler of Baroda., His Highness 
Maharaja Pratapsinha Gaekwar has already donated Rs. 3,000 towards the cost of 
publi^ing this work. This is a magnanimous gift and it is but in the fitness of 
things that the work is dedicated to the Maharaja. It gives us great pleasure to 
find Maharaja Pratapsinha following the best traditions of his grandfather His 
**Iifgi:nass Maharaja Sayaji Rao Gaekwar who had a soft corner for learned men 
and learning of any nation in the world and much more for Indian Scholars and 
learned bodies. It is also gratifying to note that the University of Bombay has 
donated Rs. 1,000 for the present work and thus evinced its appreciation for the 
work of Shastri Sadhale. 

The wisdom of the Upanisads has saturated the entire field of Sanskrit learning 
and scholars carrying on historical research find it a baffling problem to trace quota- 
tions from the Upam^ads to their sources. The philosophers of old had no sense 
of time and Sjpace as they were “ dik-kdla-anavacchinna ” but the history of literature 
is based on time and space. There has sprung into being a host of Upamsads from 
the earliest times to the present day and consequently the task of determining even 
their* relative chronology has become extremely difficult. It would be a red-letter day 
in the history, of Critical Sanskrit Scholarship when the history of every Upanishadic 
quotation is proved and recorded with textual variations in an Encyclopaedia of 
Quotations, For such a history the present Mahdkosa should prove extremely useful. 
Then again scholars who want to edit many Vedanta texts are unable to trace some 
of the Upanishadic quotations to their sources which are not available in a published 
form. For this purpose Shastri Sadhale has utilised many Upanishads which are at 
present available only in a Manuscript form. 

To burden a scholar in his 72nd year with suggestions regarding the improve- 
ment of his work may be considered sacrilegious. However, in the interest of a wider 
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use of his valuable work of a life-time we feel it our duty to record one suggestion for 
his consideration viz. the preparation of hn Index ta the leading words in the Qmtch 
tions recorded in the Mahdkokt, in the absence of which we find it difficult to make 
full use of the wealth of material garnered in these Volumes. In the Dictionaries of 
Quotations from English and other literafores we always find an Index of leading 
words appended to each I>ictionar>^ Even in the Habson-Jobson Yule and 
Burnes^l we find an exhaustive Index of 335 pp. in a volume of 10^1 pp. Such an 
Index is a necessary adjunct to a monumental work and should not be avoided if the 
work is to be used for frequent reference by every Sanskrit Scholar. With this sug- 
gestion we take leave of Shastri Sadhale’s labour of love put in neat printing by the 
Gujarati Printing Press of Bombay, to whom we offer our best thanks for the suc- 
cessful production of the present volume. 


P. K. Code, 


Some Sflpymgs: a/ the Buddha (according to the Pah Canon) Translated by F. L, 
Woodward, with an Introduction by Sir Francis Younghusband ; Oxford 
University Press, London, 1939, Pp. xx\n+356 ; ( World's Classics No. 483) 
Price : — 2/6 net ; Size : — 3|"X6f". 

A 

Same Sayings of the Buddha was first published in 1925. It was later pub- 
lished for the first time in the celebrated Worid^s Classics in 1939. Buddhism 
arose as a vigorous re-action to Brahmanical 5>acerdotalism. The oral tradition of 
Lord Buddha’s teaching was handed dowm by his disciples and spread like wild 
fire in India and also in outside countries. It left an abiding impression on Indian 
life and thought. Buddha occupies a place for himself as a Hindu refonner and 
founder of a new religion. 

This pocket edition of Buddha’s Sayings before us now published in the 
World's Classics Series will help many a searcher after Truth wbo gets bewildered 
by diverse ways of thought and action and much more by the stupendous maas of 
literature on Buddhist religion and fffiilosophy which enshrines the simple teaching 
of Ix>rd Buddha. Buddha’s teaching arose out of his experience of life and th ough ^^ 
it loc^s simple it is “ exceedingly difficult to carry out ” as Sir Francis 
HUSBAND puts it in his excellent Introduction to the volume before us. All best 
thought is immortal and it exercises a vivifying influence on all introspective souls. 
The present volume contains the quintessence of Buddha’s teaching arranged in 
18 chapters and makes delightful reading, divested as it is of all technicalities and 
presented to the common run cA educated minds in the pristine purity of Buddhist 
tradition as preserved in the Pali Canonical literature. In short it is a pocket-size 
Buddhist Bible which reminds us of Dwight Goddard’s Buddhist Bible^ May 
Buddha’s message be carried to every mind in a reflective mood in all comers of 
the world through the efforts of Mr. Wo(H)WARD and the Publishers of World's 
Classics ! 


Poona, 


P. K. Code 



CORRESPONDENCE 


To 


The Editor, New Indian Antiquary, 

POONA 4. 


Sir, 


On page 381 of yonr January issue, an inscription from Beyl has been re- 
produced. Mr. DiskaUKAr, the editor of this Inscription, in his introductory' note 
writes, “ A question arises here how could Damaji, son of Pilaji, who ruled from 
v.s. 1788 to 1824 have built a tank in Beyt which was conquered by the Gaikwads 
in v.s. 1873 mi7 a.d.) ” ? 

The following letter from the Gaikwad ruler to his Kathiawad Subha corro- 
boFates<he genuineness of the inscription. , 

airr sEiSars Jitt aa sfif ^ 

'TTcS iR 

eft sn^ft JfOTtJT Tift iai e5?ra ^ 

^ fSTR qT%^ ^ ^ 3?^ stir w ^ ? 

31155^), u 

(Historical Selections from Baroda State Records, Vol. V-46). 

The date of this letter corresponds to 12th April 1814, three years earlier than 
the date of the conquest of Beyt by the Gaikwads assumed by Mr. Diskalkar. 

The letter quoted above clearly shows that the Gaikwads were in power over 
I^thiawad before 1815 a.d. 


Yours truly, 
C. V. JOSHI 

State Record Office, 

Baroda, 19th February 1941. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Report of the Bhmaitya Vidya Bhavan for 1940 just published shows 
commendable progress in the different spheres of academic activities in which this 
Research Institute has been engaged since its very inception two years ago. The 
Bhavan has at present Departments for research and instruction in (1) Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology, (2) Pmkritic l^anguages and Hindi, (3) Gujarati, 
(4) Bhagavata Dharma, (5) Jaina Studies, and (6) Indian History. The Professors 
in charge of these Departments, besides doing research wwk themselves, train 
post-graduate research students for the M.A. and Ph. D. degrees of the Bombay 
University. Besides these activities the Bhavan conducts a Sanskrit PSthashala, 
where students are trained for the several Sanskrit examinations in Sdhitya/Vyd- 
karma etc. conducted by Govt. Sanskrit College, Benares and the Bengal Govt. 
Sanskrit Association, Calcutta. To create popular interest in their work the Kiavan 
has been conducting a Department for instruction in fyoti^ and an Extension 
Lecture Series. Of more abiding interest to outside scholars are the Publications 
of the Bhavan, which comprise a research journal called the Bharatiya Virfyd, 
rtinning its Second Volume, and several other publications including critical editions 
of texts and other original works now^ projeaed by the Bhavan. We feel confident 
that the progress shown by the Bhavan so far will gather momentum as years pass 
by and that this research institute under the able guidance of Shri K. M. Munshi 
and his learned collaborators like Muni Jinavijayaji, Dr. Patel and others will 
take its rightful place among premier research bodies of India at no distant date. 
India is now^ bristling with energetic young Indologists and the responsibility of 
directing their individual research effort to national enterprises in the academic 
sphere must be shouldered by learned bodies like the Bhavan. We therefore look 
forward with great interest to the preparation of the National History of India 
under the guidance of Shri Munshi contemplated by the Bhavan as stated in the 
Report under notice. It is high time for Indian scholars to apply themselves to^ 
the task before them with the tools kept at their disposal by research bodfesTiUe 
the Bhavan, the Bhandarkar Institute, the B. B. R. A. Stxriety, the Deccan College 
Research Institute, to mention only a few from the Bombay Presidency. The days 
of Prize essays in research matters are now gone and the cause of research can 
only advance if the research worker sets himself to his task in a purely disinterested 
manner. 


The Report of the Archxob^kal Depariment of the Gwalior State for the year 
1938-39 contains among other interesting notes a note on the exploration work 
of the Department (pp. 13-20) w'hich would be read with interest by every Idver 
of Indian Archaeology, The State of Gwalior, we are happy to note, sanctioned 
during the year of the Report the necessary funds for trial excavations on some 
sites selected by the Department viz. (1) the site of ancient Ujjayini popularly 
known as Gmh, (2) the Vmya Tekri and (3) Kumbhar Tekri Ujjayini was once 
the centre of ancient Indian culture, though now a desolate waste and we are, there- 
fore, curious to learn more about its culture from archaeological excavation to en- 
able us to see how far the literary traditions about this culture are justified in the 
light of archaeological evidence. As a result of the exavatkm woric carried out 
by the Department numerous interesting objects have been unearthed (W)* 73-78). 
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These objects of course, belong to the different levels of the excavations and hence 
tell their own tale. We may mention a few of these finds such as bricks ; pieces 
of pottery ; coloured stone beads ; bangles of lac, shell, copper and glass ; coloured 
China ware ; coins, square and round ; punch-marked copper coins ; funeral urns ; 
earthen cups and beads ; ear-rings of shell and copper ; axes and spear heads ; 
Avanti copper coin ; Andhra copper coin ; terra cota toys ; earthen vessels ; a stone 
panca linga^; stone relic caskets ; ivory caskets ; conch ear-rings ; Indo-Sassanian 
punch-marked «ast ; ivory objects (dice, toy dagger, casket) ; clay seals ; earthen 
bangles ; Iniman skeletons ; i>ainted teeth of a skeleton ; tooth of a camel ; enamelled 
painted tiles ; pottery lamps ; carved brick ; carved shell bangles etc. The correct 
valuation of these rich finds and their bearing on the history of Ujjaini will be 
given by the Department after the excavations are completed but the Govt, of 
Gwalior will be fully justified in spending more money on the excavations and 
conducting them under the able and experienced guidance of Mr. M. B. Garde, the 
present Director of Archajology, who has done well in availing himself of the advice 
of Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, the Director-General of Archaeology in India in 
the selection of sites for excavation and the occasional inspection of the excavation 
work carried out on these sites. The Reix>rt under notice is richly illustrated with 
not less than 32 plates ^containing photographs of excavated objects as also of the 
copies of wall paintings/ from Bagh Caves in the Archaeological Museum at Gwalior 
and hence deserves perusal by all lovers of Indian antiquities. 


On the 8th of March 1941 Indology lost one of its greatest sons, full of years 
and honours, in the personality of Sir George Abraham Grierson, the foremost 
authority on Oriental Languages, whose devoted labour for over sixty years bears 
witness to his versatile intellect and critical acumen in the study of Indian and 
Central Asian tongues. It was only in 1936 that a Volume of Indian and Iranian 
Studies was presented to him on his 85th birthday by fellow-workers all over the 
world and we all mourn his loss to-day, though we are proud of his monumental 
acliievements in the form of the ponderous volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India, 
his innumerable papers on linguistics and his many grammars of known and un- 
known languages. Sir George belonged to the older generations of the Indian Civi 
“Sairict* which he joined in his 23rd year and adorned by his ever increasing literary 
output ^culminating in the completion of his twenty volumes of the Linguistic Survey 
of India in his 77th year. It is difficult for us to do justice to his linguistic geniu^ 
his exemplary life and scholarly ardour in this short tribute to hrs We 

hope to record at no distant date for the benefit of our readers a > ^ 
of this great linguist and a great man, whose service to the cause of Inian philology 
will rirtinue to^nspire Indian Scholars in the study of their neglected vemacdars 

» come. Sir C»r,e h.. tal, l»d th. .. ydy 

and it behoves us now to erect a monument on t em wo J jjgg 

and worthy of the master-builder whose boundless energy and undimmed vision has 
already triumphed our all the basic difficulties in this e 


The Ve^ are^e Hi^u m^gmn^ ^”rigi“lus'now ^Sedty 

vdluabi. r„r » 

the average Hindu is absolutely ignorant of the nature 
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and contents of the Vedas. This state of things is anything but satisfactory and 
reflects no credit on us, the (modern descendants of the ancient Aryans. The reasons 
which have led to this situation are maihly (1) the absence of cheap and accurately 
printed editions of the Vedas and (2) absence of ceaseless effort to take them to the 
homes of persons who are interested in them and who can afford to spend a little 
on this national heritage of theirs. * 

In view of this neglect of the Vedas by the average Hindu the etfort.s of Pandit 
S. D. Satavalekar and his collaborators of the Svadhyayai Maaoidal Aundh (Dist. 
Satara, Bombay Province), to publish cheap and accurate editions of *the Vedas 
and allied literature are most praiseworthy. He has succeeded in publishing so far the 
following texts: (1) Rgveda-Sarhhitd (Rs. 5); (2) Sukla-YajurvedarVdjasomeyt 
Samhitd (Rs. 2); (3) Samaved€hSmthitd (Rs. 3); (4) Atharvaveda-Samhitd (Rs. 3); 
(5) Kdnva-Samhitd (Rs. 3). Those who have seen these nice editions of the Vedas 
can easily vouch for the painstaking editing of these texts and the amazingly cheap 
prices at which they are placed on the market by the assiduous Pandit whose ze^t 
and tenacity in collecting funds for this labour of love has already evoked admiration 
from scholars and laymen in all parts of India. He hopes to bring out’sliortly a few 
more volumes such as (1) Maitrdyam-Sarhhitd, (2) Kdthaka-Samhitd, (3) TaitHriya- 
Samhitd, (4) Sdmagdm (Kauthumi and Ranayajii), (5) PmppalddorSamhitd, (6) 
Jahnimya-Samhitd of the Samaveda, (7) Sdmagdna (Jaimimya) and (8) Kapi^thcda- 
Samhitd. Such literary projects involve considerable time and expense and require 
financial support from everyone in an unstinted manner so that Pandit Satavalekar’s 
efforts to popularise Aiy^an culture and thought should be crowned with*' success. 
Every library in India worth the name, if not every Hindu of average means, should 
possess a complete set of these Vedas. If we keep copies in our libraries of the Bible 
and the Quran with a view to understand the religious background of the Christian 
and the Muslim thought, there is greater reason for keeping a set of the Vedas among 
our literary possessions, as possession, though it means nine points in law, means ten 
points for people of studious minds. 
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[The Etiitors gratefully acknowledge 

the preparation *of this Index]. 

A 

Abherajji, 372, 374, 376. 

Abhidhamma, 412. 

Abhidhanacintumani, of Hemacandra, 
87 n. .* 

Abhinava, his Mahopadesh-vimsatika 
compared with Nirgupa-manasa puja 
32 ff ; his Ptnamdrthasarasarhgraha, 32. 

Abhi^'eka of Bhasa, 414. 

Abul Fazal, 258. 

Abu, Patel, 126. 

Abu Zayd Hasan, 318. * 

Acala, 204. ♦ 

Achaba (?) 380. 

Aca{yas, succession list of Jain, 278. 

Adaji (Aderajji), caused a Jeri to be 
built in Siyapi, 37-7, killed, 401. 

Adityasena, of Magadlia, 246, 247 ; 

flourished during the last days of 
Harsha, 247 ; 254, 421. 

Adityavarman, a prince of Sumatra, 27 ; 
is identified with Avalokitesvara, 27. 

Advmtaratmkosa of Nrsirhhasrama, 71. 

Advaitaratnakosaprakasa of Kr^nananda, 

. 71. 

Afzalkhan, his meeting with Sivaji as 
described in the Sivakavya, 88. 

Agha Mirah, pupil of Bihzad, 258. 

Agrawala, Vasudeva S, — Purvacarya 
Samjnas for Lakaras, 39-40. 

*-\}vkar^e, wife of Rlajadhara, 195 ; 276. 

Ahmad Isfahani, 262. 

Ahmad, Patashah, 202. 

Ahmadshah (of Delhi), 398. 

Ahmadshah Abdali, 264. 

A’in-i-Akbari, 261. 

Aiyar, L. V. Ramaswami, Eighteenth 
century Malayalam Prose, 322-337, 
387-397, 429-436. 

Aitareya Aranyaka, 1 n., 2. 

A-1. uipav^bhi — Spinne 129-131. 

Aihole, inscription of, 248. 

Ajaji, 205 ; son of Mm Satras^, 205 ; 
killed, 205. 

Ajamkhan, 205, viceroy of Gujrat, 205. 

Ajanta, 411. 

Ajitanjaya, 423. 

Akbar, 203. 

258 ; invited Hiravifayasuri, to 

Delhi, 273. 

Akhei^ji, 280, his death, 347, 351, 370. 

Akimcaiina : Self-naughting, M6 ; out- 
lines of the doctrine of, 1-8; its Bud- 
dhist formulation, 8ff. 

AJiadiya, Miya, 126. 


the help of Mr. M. M. Patkar, b.a. in 


Alarhkaramanjari, by Sudhindratirtha 

297. 

Alamkdranikasa by Sudhindratirtha, 297- 

298. 

Alberuni, 244 ; identifies the Gupta era 
with the VaJabhi era, 420 ; 424. 

Aliyaji, 379, 380 ; murdered by Haloji, 
380. 

Almansura, 420. 

Alukhan, 124. 

Aman, 126. 

Ammakosa, 87 n. 

Amarana, 346. 

Amarapura School or Burma Sahgha, 
24. 

Amarasimhaji, 284, 344 ; built a Deri 
in honour of Candrasenji, 288 ; his 
death, 379, 380 ; killed, 401 406. 

Amarji, 407. 

Amalinanda, a. of Kalpataru, 71. 

Ambadatta, 23. 

Amena wife of Vakta, became a Sati, 

201 . 

Amidas, 204. 

Amreli, inscription of, 404. 

Am^adevi, wife of Varasiihha, 276. 

Arhsuvarman, mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion of Sivadeva (I), 244, 245, 2^, 
250, 251, 252, 254. 

Amula, wife of Gopala, 338. 

Ananda, a Brahmachari, built a well at 
Gopaniatha, 353. 

Anandabodha, 67. 

Anandanubhava, a. of Nydyaratnadlpd^ 
vaTt, 65 n. 

Anandavimalasuri, 278. 

Ananyanubhava, supposed to be the 
preceptor of Jnianaghana, 70. 

A^ndra, inscription of, 347-348. 

Anjali, taught Tripitakas, 412. 

Ankor Thom, 313. 

Anubhaviananda, 71. 

Anuradhapur, 412, 413. 

Aparlarka, 36. 

Appayya Dik§ita, refers to Tattva- 
iuddhi in his Siddhmtalesasamgraha, 
62. 

Apte, V. M.— Non-Bgvedic Mantras Ru- 
bricated in the A;^valayana-Gj:hya- 
Sutras : Their Sources and interpreta- 
tion, 49-61, 101-110, 144-155, 171-182, 
211-222, 235-243. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas, 1, 3, 6 n 14, 8 n 18. 

Arisiihha Sangapa, 202. 

Arjuna, of the Z51a family, 120. 

Arjunadeva, 420. 
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Arjunasiihhji, 380. 

Arjunadas, 285. 

Arthmdstra, 414. 

Aryarak§itasuri, 343. 

Asa, 202. 

A^adhara, a Jain author, 37 ; a. of Kovi- 
dananda, 37 ; his works, 37 ; his date, 
37. 

As&ji, 348. 

Asakaranji, 284 ; his death, 342. 

Asoji, 348. 

Asoka, 321. 

Asvalayana-Grhyasutra, non-?gvedic 
Mantras Rubricated in 49-61, 101-110; 
144-155 ; 171-172, 211-222, 235-243 ; 
sources of the mantras in, 49 ff, edition 
of, 49 ff, is influenced by the Vedic 
texts, 51 ; interpretation of the 
mantras in, 52 ff. 

Atavika, equivalent to Alavaka, 35, 

Athaley, N. V. — Kovidananda with 
Kadambini of A^dhara, 37-39. 

Atmatattva, 70, 71. 

Augustine, 1 ; his De duabis animabis 
contra Manic heos, 5 nil, 

Aurangzeb, 375. 

Avaradasa, 398. 

Avencebrol, his Fons Vilde, 3n5. 

Ayakhdn, 341. 

A>m, The Suba of Saur&$tra, 193. 

B 


Babar, 258 ; picture of his durbar, 263- 
64. 

Bab-eFmandeh, straits of, 223. 

Ba^, inscriptions of, 126, 351 ; date, 122; 
description, 126 ; text, 126 ; a village 
in the Gogha district, 126. 

Bagasra inscription of, 201 ; a village, 

201 . 

Bahadur Khanji, Nawab, 407. 

BahSidur^ah, mentioned in the inscrii> 
tion of Velavdar, 1%, 197, 200. 

Bakhars on Sivaji's life, list of, 93 n. 

Bc^kfi4d, a com. on Ydjnavalkya Smrt'h 
by Visvarupa, 69. 

Balaputradeva of Sailendra Dynasty, 27. 

Bamai?i>’aji, death of, 346. 

Banabhattar 69. 

Bandhuvarman, 419. 

Barabudur, 27. 

Barada Gola, a warrior, his death, 204. 

Behemjji, his death, 378. 

Bemji, inscription of, 373. 

Bernard, St. 5. . j 

Bernier, his visit to India, 223 ; arrived 
at Surat in a.d. 1655, 223 ; died in 


1688, 223. 

Betty Heimann, 4n. 8 
Beyt, inscriptions, 345-346, 347, 349, 381, 
402, 408-409. 

Bhadli, 284. 

Bhidrod, inscription of, 378. 

Bhagatabai, her death, 283. 
Bhagavatidasa, 338. 

Bhagvan built a temple, 375. 
Bhagvantshhhaji, Thin, killed, 372, 


Bhalsana, 373. , 

Bhaijavad, inscription of, 376. 

Bhanji, 346, built a well at Anindara, 
348. 

Bhanji Pujaji, died in a fight with the 
English, 402. 

Bharmalji, 275, 340. 

Bharoji Framji, made repairs to the well 
at Vaja, 400. 

Bhasa, 414, contemporary of Kautilya, 
414. 

Bha^yadipika of Jagannatha, 290 ; quotes 
and criticises Tattvaprafoasika of 
Raghuttamatirtha, 290. 

Bhat^rka, 424. 

BhaUa Narayana, 414. 

Bhavabhuti, his date, 68. 

Bhdvarmviveka, 68, ‘ 

Bhavanji, 348. 

Bhavani Sword, of Shivaji, The Great, 
references to, 81 n ; journalistic des- 
CTiption of the, 82-83 ; reference, in 
Chitnis Bakhar, 83-84 ; reference in 
Shivadigvijaya 84-85 ; the description 
of the sword, 85, believed to be pre- 
ser\"ed in the British Museum, 86 ; 
contribution to the problem of, 81-100 ; 
descriptions of the, 81 ff ; description 
of the, by Hari Kavi, 95 ; an earlier 
historical parallel to the story of, 98. 

Bhavasirhha, 381. 

Bhavasimhaji, 400. 

Bhavnagar, inscription of, 375. 

Bharaji, 380. 

Bheddbhedanirdsaprakarana, 68 n. 

Bhima, son of Lilade, 120 ; 122, 195, 276. 

Bhlma, his death, 349. 

Bhima II, his inscription formed at 
Gala, 278. 

Bhima II, 412 ; defeated Muhammad 
Ghori, 413. 

Bhimji Zala, his death, 340. 

Bhoja. 343, 

Bhojadeva, of Kanauj, 254. 

Bhojarajji, 340. 

son of Candrasenji, his death, 

283. 

Bhojarajji, 349, 377. 

Bhuchar Mori, battle of, 205. 

Bhujahgas, the Royal Officials of Hyam 
Wuruk, 27 ; were Brahraanical and 
Buddhistic, 27. 

Bhupatiji, 341. 

Bhuvanekavahu III (1552 Ai).), brought 
ruin upon Buddhist religion by Portu- 
guese contact, 21. 

Bibi Rani, queen of Muzfarshah ^II of 
Guzarat, 127. 

Bihzad, a famous painter pf Herat, 258 ; 
a contemi^rary of Babar, 258. 

Bileshvara, inscription of, 341. 

Blake, 6. 

Bodhaghana, guru of Jfianagfiana, 62 ; 
mentioned as the successors of Visva- 
rfipacSrya in the Srividyipaddnati, 
64 n ; followed by JMnaghana, 66, 71. 

Boethius, a. of Contra Evtfchm^ 1 n 2 ; 
his jDe Comol, 3, 4. 
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Bohme, Jacob, 1, 6 n*12. 

Bombay and Western India by James 
Douglas, 85 n., 86 n., 89 ; description 
of the Bhavani sword in, 89. 

Brahmasiddhdnta, 245. 

Btahmasiddhi, 67 n- ; 69 n. 

Brhaddfanyakopani^ad -bhd^ya-tikd bf 
Raghuttamatirtha, 293. 

Brhaddevatd, 309, 310. 

Brhatsamhitd,* 312 n. 

Budhagupta, 419. 

Buddhaghosa, his activities in Ceylon, 20. 
— his works, 20 ; raised the position 
and prestige of the Theravada Church 
of Ceylon, 20. 

Buddha, 10. 

Buddhism, expansion of, in India and 
abroad, 17-28 ; in Korea, 17 ; in Japan, 
17-18 ; in Ceylon, 18-21 ; in Siarn, 21- 
23 ; in Burma, 23-24 ; in Indio-Chlna, 
24-26 ; in J aM-Sumdtrd-Bali, 26-28 ; 
.close association of B. and Saivism in 
Champa, 25. 

Buddhist Literature, •Female education 
as evidence^ in, 411-413. 

Burma, Buddhism in, 23-24 ; Buddliism 

. introduced in B, in Asoka’s time, 23 ; 
•form# of Buddhism in, 24. 

C 

Cakravartin, 307-321 ; notion of, to be 
traced to Babylon, 311 ; Buddhist 
descriptions of the residence of, 311. 

Calasumana, 412. 

Calligraphy, eight systems of, mentioned 
by Abu-l-Fazl, 258. 

‘C^pi^aj, 378. 

Candragupta I (Vikramaditya) 249, 
married a Licchavi princess, 249 ; 
visited his father-in-law’s dominions, 
250. 

. Qandraprabhasuri, a. of Prabhdvaka 
Carfta, 420. 

Candrasalji, 350. 

Candrasara, inscription of, 123 ; date, 
123 ; description, 123 ; text, 123. 

Candrasena, 345. 

Candrasenji, a Zala ruler, 278, 284 ; his 
death, 287. 

Candrasimhaji, of Halvad, 123. 

Candrasirhhji, 374, 401. 

Chandfasiihhaji, of Jhalla family, 406 ; 
caused a lake to be dug, 406. 

Qkandrikd, 290. 

Capjibai, wife of Rajasiihhji, 346. 

Carpeni, E. G. — A Sanskrit Index to the 
Chiandogya Upani^ad, 232-234. 

Caturvedatatparyascniigraha of Hara- 
datta, 71. 

Ceylon, adheres to Theravada Buddhism, 
18 ; Buddhism entered C, in the reign 
of Moka, 19; Buddhaghosa’s activity 
in, 20 ; political unrest in C. in the 
8th cen., ?0 ; Portuguese invasion and 
its effect on the religion in, 21. 

Chachiaji^ 348, 


Ch^ jehan =Shah Jahan, 223. 
Ch^dogya Upanii§ad, A Sanskrit index 
to the, 232-234. 

Chandrasa, inscription of, 406-407. 

Chanhu Daro, 224. 

Chanha, 412. 

Chas Phaya Chakkri, deposed Phaya 
Sin in 1782 a.d. and established 
a new dynasty in Siam, 22. 

Che e^ Yeou King, 318. 

Chitnis Bukhar, 84 n ; composed in 
a.d. 1811, 93. 

Chitnis, Malhar Ramrao, a. of the ‘ Life 
of Shivaji The Great (in Marathi), 
83 ; his reference to Bhavani sworff 
83. 

Citraguptabakhar, 83 n. 

Citsukha, 67 n ; 

Citsukhi, 68, 68 n. 

Contra Evtychen, In 2. 

Convito by Dante, 15. 

Coomaraswamy, Anand, K. Akirhcanha: 
Self-Naughting 1-16. 

Cudasama Kings, genealogy of the, 117. 

Culabhaga, 412. 

D 

Dadda I, 248. 

Dadar, inscription of, 279. 

Dahisara, inscriptions of, 203, 340 ; 
a village, 203. 

Dai, wife of Pata, 193. 

Damaji Gaikwad, built a Siva temple at 
Loliyana, 379 ; founder of the Gaikwad 
family of Baroda, 379 ; 381. 

Damodar Gora, built a deri, 297. 

Dandkhan, 351. 

Debruner, Albert — A-I Omavabhi — 
“Spine”, 129-131. 

Devadasa, 204. 

Devakuvarbai, wife of Arjunasimhji, 
became a sati, 380. 

Devanariipiya Tissa, 19. 

Devapala, 27. 

Devapatana, 119, 201. 

Devji Jadeja, caused a temple to be 
built, 373. 

Dhammaruci Adarya, 19. 

Dhammika, King of Siam, 21. 

Dhanji Pathak, stabbed himself to death, 
349. 

Dhannla, 412. 

Dhanyavi.^u, 422. 

Dharainasena Sri, date of his death, 195. 

Dharasena, I, 424. 

Dharmadasa, an ladarya, 278 ; cau^d a 
temple of Parsvaniath to be built at 
Galia, 278. 

Dharmamurtisuri, 343. 

Dharmapiala, guru of Nialanda, 27. 

Dhokadva, 200. 

Dhrangdhra, 119 ; inscriptions of, 275, 
398-399. 

Dhiiasanavel, inscription of, 194-195 ; 
a village near DvSraka, 194. 
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Dhruvadeva, 246 ; u Licchavi King of 
Nepal, 246 ; succeefded Sivadeva I, 
251, 252, 253, 254. 

Dhrol, mscriptiou of, 204-2(B ; 346. 

EHiua, inscription o4, 341-342 ; a village, 
341. 

Dhuniji, Rival, 281 ; killed in a fight 
with the Kathis in 1691 a.d., 281. 

Dih(M*, founded by Hamir, 351 ; inscrip- 
tion of, 374-375. 

I^pacanc^, constructed the tank at 
Candrisar, 123. 

Dipavamsa, 18 a, 412. 

Dipikihscmkkya ^a-dvMasu, 72 n. 

Diskalkar, D. B. — Inscriptions of Kathia- 
wad 111-127, 193-210, 273-288, 338- 
353, 371-382, 398-410- 

Divanji, P. C. Ancient Indian History 
and Research Work, 132-143 ; 161-170. 

Dutthagoffiaiii, King, spread Buddhism 
in Burma in the 2nd cen. B.c. 19. 

Ehvarka, 345, S80. 

E 

Eddiart, 1, 4, 5, 5 n., 6, 7, 8 n, 13. 

E^scapism, defined, 2 n, 3. 

Early Church Art m Northern Europe, 
13 n. 


F 

Fan-Chan, sent an embassy to Mu-lun 
(Murupda), 423. 

Fa-Hien, gives account of the trace of 
Buddhism in Java (about 413 a.d.), 
26. 

Frued, 4 n, 8. 

Fu-nan, 316, 318. 

Fyzee, A. A. A. — A Comprehensive Index 
to the Qurian, 73. 

G 

Gadhaki, inscriptions of, 339, 349-350, 

Cadyavdlari, Tdntx^ by Nijamata- 
praka^, 66. 

Gajabhrama, scm of Rai^avira, 120. 

Gajania Kesarij, 400, 

Gajasiihha, of ZiMvad, 399 ; killed, 400. 

Gajasiiphaii, 348, 351, 374, 377. 

Gal, 1, 2 n, 7. 

Gi^ imcripticm of, 278-279 ; a village, 
278 

Galapidar, a village, 277. 

Gaoapatiniga, cannot be identified with 
Gai^vara, 35 ; supposed to be the a. 

Bkava^aka, 35. 

GaDefe, an invocatkm to, in the inscrip- 
tion of hfinkbeti^ 204. 

Ga?]MS§vara, of the Uttara Kaii Pillar 
insaiption, 35; cannot be identified 
with Ganapati Niga, 35 ; throws off 
the allegiance to Guptas, 36 ; was the 
friend of Sakra, 36. 

Gangadasa, 346. 

Gafigiidevi, her description of the P%id- 
yan sword of Kumara Kampai^, 98. 


Garhwa, a fort, 249. 

Gaudavaho, 68 n. 

Ghela Somanatha, inscription of, 401-402. 

Ghogha, inscription of, 203 ; a port, 203. 

Ghose, Jogendra Chandra, obituary 
notice of, 183-185. 

Ghose, N. C. The Late Mr. Jogendra 
Chandra Ghose. 183-185; 

Gilson, his La Theologie Mystique de 
Saint Bernard, 5 n, 10. ^ 

Gimar, inscriptions of 116-119/120-121; 
dates of the inscription^ 116, 120 ; 
description of the inscriptions, 116-117, 
120-121 ; Texts of the inscriptions, 
117-119, 121. 

Gitabhasyapram eyadl fnkd , 292. 

Gip-sk5 or Grp-skh5 ? Indo-European, 
383-385. 

(k>de, P. K. — Hari Kavi’s contribution to 
the Prc^lem of the Bhavani sword of 
Shiva ji the Great, 81-100; — when* did 
Bernier arrive in India, 223. 

Gogha, inscription, of, 280. 

G<H>ala, a king of the P§1 dynasty, '252, 
&4 ; caused a temple oi Maudparaya 
to be made, 338. 

Gopalji, ZaE, his death, 286. 

— -340. 

Gopalsirphji, 374, 

Gopanatha, inscription of, 353. 

(Jopani, A. S. — Female Education as 
evidenced in Buddhist Literature, 411- 
413. 

Gosa, inscription of, 123-124 ; date, 123 ; 
description, 123 ; text, 124. 

Govindanatha, a. of Sahkaracdryacarita, 
63, 65 ; mentions Suresvara, as the dis- 
ciple of Sankara, 65. 

Govindji, 352, 374. 

Gradual s<mngs, 9n. 

Grant I>uff : His History oj the Mara- 
thus, 81 n. 

Guha, The Uttara Ka^i Pillar Ascrip- 
tion of, 34-36 ; — the date of the inscrip- 
tion, 34 ; language, 34 ; metres, 35 ; 
text of the inscrifkion, 35. 

Guuaratna, a. of SadaiT^anasamuccaya- 
tika, 68. 

Gunavarman, prince of Kashmir, visited 
Java in 423 a.d. 26. 

Gundi, inscription of, 373 ; a village, 373. 

Gupta Era, the epoch of the, 419-428 ; 
Haraha inscription and, 437-440. 

Gurut/orhsamahdkdt^ya, by Lak^maija 
SastriOj 64. 

Gylfiginning, 4 n. 


H 

Hm, 124. 

HacMiu Suraja, 20L 
Haioji, murdered Aiaji, 380. _ 

Halvad, inscription of, 195rl%, 287 - 288 , 
342, 348-349, 352, 377, 400 ; a town 
in Dhranpdhiira State, 195; genea- 
k)|fy of Za® rulers recorded in the ins- 
cn^on of, 195, 
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Hlamapar, inscription of, 199 ; a village 
in the Riajasitapur Mah^, 199. 

Hamirji, 348, 374. 

Hamir, 280. 

Hamirji, 351, conquered Kukad, 351. 

Hampar, inscription of, 274-275 a villagt# 
274. 

Haoma, its two meanings, 29 n. 

Harabhamji, mler of Limbdl, 379. 

Haradatfa, a. of CatuTvedatdtparya- 
samgraha, 71 ; his date, 72 ; his Pcndca- 
ratfmmdUkd, 72. 

HSrlaha, 247. 

Haraha, inscription and Gupta Era, 347- 
440. 

Harapal, built a temple in Khambad, 

122 . • 

Harappa, 224. 

Harbanji, 402. 

Haribai, wife of*Pata, 193. 

HaricMsa, 280. 

Harikavi, his contribution to the problem 
of the Bhavani sword of Shivaji, the 
Great, 81-100 ; his works, 94 n ; his 
description of the Bhavani sword, 95. 

Hari^a, 34. 

Hferiskhhaji, 402. 

Harji, 280. 

Har^acarita, 69. 

Har§avardhana, of Kanauj, 244 ; sup- 
posed to have started an era from 
about 606 a.d., 244 ; never started an 
era, 244 ; 247, 248, 254. 

Harshadeva of Kamarupa, 252, 254. 

Harsha Era, Epoch of the, 244-253 ; used 
in Mathura and Kanauj, 244 ; syn- 
chronistic table of, with inscriptional 
dates, 254. 

Harshagupta, 421. 

Harshavardhana Siladitya, 421. 

HasS, a merchant of Stambha-tirtha, 112. 

Hathi Sanga, killed, 400. 

HazrSt Suleman Khan, 202. 

Hernia. 412, 

Hemalji, 378. 

Hemamja, Sahghavi, 398. 

Hermes, 7. 

nm M^, 201. 

Hieun-Tsang, 419. 

Hien-Yun, 317. 

Hinduism and Buddhism by Elloit, 17 n, 
18 n, 21 n, 23 n, 24 n. 

Hiiia, 343. 

Hirananda Sastri — Some rare portraits 
and Waslis, 257-265. 

Hiravijayasuri, a Jain Aciarya, invited 
by Akbar.to Delhi, 273; his demise, 
273, 278. 

History, Ancient Indian, and Research 
Work pp. 132-143; 161-170. 

Hhtmy of Buddhism in Ceylon by De 

Silva, 18 n, 21 n. 

Hiuen Tsang, date of his visit to Nepal, 
245, 247, 248 ; visited Pulake^i’s court, 
248, 316, 317 ; visited Magadha in 637 
A,C. 421, 424, 


Huyin Lun, a Kopran pilgrim, 246. 
Hyam Wuruk, 27. 

I 

Ibni-Muqlah, 258. 

Ibn Wahab, an Arab merchant, 318. 

Indo-China, Buddhism in, 24-26 ; earliest 
trace of Buddhism in, 7. is in the 2nd 
or 3rd cen. a.d. 24 ; Form of Buddhism 
in, 25. 

IndoPersian or Mughal School of Paint- 
ing 258 ff ; started in the reign of 
Akbar, 258. 

Indravarman, King, 66. 

Indravarman II, founded the Monastery 
of Lokesvara in Indo-China, 25. 

I^navarman, 247, 421. 

Ikt Upomsad, 4. 

Htasiddhivivaram, of Jnanottama, 64. 

Itihdsa Samgraha, 86 n. 

Itimad Khan Ahodi, 202. 

I-Tsing, 24, 25 ; visited Sumatra in the 
7th cen., 26. 

J 

Jadeja Sian^ji, Vajir of Ranmalji, 4(15. 

Jadesvara, inscription of, 403-404. 

Jagaddeva Pratihiara, 413-414. 

Jagamabhiarati, 378. 

Jaganniathatirtha, a. of Bhasyadtpikd, 
290. 

Jagisi, a village, 191. 

J^ala, 343, 

Jaisirhha Siddharaja, 278 ; his inscrip- 
tion found at Gala, 278. 

Jamanagar, inscriptions of, 277-278, 343- 
344. 

Jami, a celebrated poet of Persia, 261 ; 
portrait of, and 262. 

Jamni, wife of Jasa, became sati, 402. 

Janaji, 346. 

Jahgalesa, 414. 

Japan, received the doctrine of Buddha 
from China, 17 ; Buddhism in J. had 
always an intimate connection with 
social, political and military matters, 
18. 

Japanese Buddhists, twelve seels of 18. 

Ja^ Ladaka, minister of Ajaji, 205, 
killed, 205. 

Jasavantasirhha, son of Gajasimha, 399. 

fasavantsimhaji, son of Satru^yaji, 277. 

Jasavantsimhji, 352 ; killed, S77. 

Jasdan, 402. 

Jdtakamdld, regards a Bodhisattva as 
dik^ita, 13 n. _ 

Java-Sumotra-Boii, Buddhism in, 26-28. 

Jayabhata I, 248. 

— ^ — III, 247 ; inscription of 247. 

Jayadeva, of Nepal, 248 ; Nepala inscrip- 
tion of, 250, 252 ; 11, 254. 

Jayantabhatta, 67. 

Jayar&na Kavi, his Rddhdmddh(wa- 
viidsa, 83 n ; a senior contemporary of 
Haii Kavi, 97, 
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Jaya^kara, 407. 

Jayasiihha, 117. 

layasimhaji of Vaghela family. 401. 

Jedke Kctreem, Eng. Tr. of. 87 n. 

fedke ^ahavali, 86, 87. 

Jega<iva (inscription of), 119-120; des- 
cription, 119^120, 121 ; dates, 119, 
121 ; texts, 120, 121. 

Tehangir, 278. 

Jesa , 351. 

Jethiji, killed in a battle, 376. 

Jhinjuvsada, inscri^ptions of 342, 343, 351- 
352. 

JIvaka, studied with Prasenajit, 411 ; 
was a son of a Courtezan, 411 n, 

Jivasambodhancd, 319 ; its date of com- 
position, 319 ; contains an account of 
Sagara and his imperial attributes, 320. 

Jivibai, wife of Karanji, 352. 

Jivitagupta, 421. 

Ihanaghana Puj^^apada, 62-72 ; was a 
disciple of Bhogaghanacaiy^a, 62 ; a. of 
Tattvasuddhi, 62; his date {13th 
cen.), 62 n. his date (900 A.D.), 67; 
refers to the view of Suresv^ara, 67 ; 
regarded as a contemj^rary of Ananya- 
{lubhava, 70 ; 71 : distinguished from 
the author of Caturvedatdtparyasam- 
grahadipikd, 72. 

Jispugupta, 246, 252, 25S, 254, 

Jita, 195, 276. 

Jitade, wife of Jita, 995. 

Jitamala, of Solanki family, 199. 

Jivanji, 351. 

Jnanottama. a. of I^fasiddhivivarana, 65. 

( Jodhaji, 348. 

John, 4, 4 n, 6, 11, 13 n, 14 n, 15. 

Junagadh, inscription of, 113-116 ; date 
of the inscription, 113 ; description of 
the inscription, 113-114 ; text of the 
inscription, 114-116. 

Jinapala, a. of Kharaldgaccha Pattdvall, 
414. 

Jinasena, 422. 


K 


Klca Parvata, of Bagasra, 201. 
Kadamba, Rama, Kr?na. a scribe who 
copied Kovidananda, 37. 

Kadambini, a cam. on Kavidananda, Ms 
of, 37 ; works cited in, 37. 

Kaliaji, 375. 

Kalambekar, Babiji Appaji, 381. 
KaBvad, inscription of, 2^-286. 

KaEvad. 341, 

Kili, 412. 

Kalidasa, 414. 

Kalkiraja, 422, 423. 

Kalodaka, 318. 

Kalpataru of AmaEnanda, 71. 

Kalyi^ia, 276, 

Kalyapade, wife of Rai^^iga, 195 ; caused 
a well to be dug up in Halvad, 195. 
Kaly^a Kc^va, Sanghayi. 399. 
Kalyajjamalla, 284, 285, 

Kalyinji Viai, 280. 


Kalyaparai, 203. 

Kalyapasagarasuri, 343. 

Kalyapa Seth, 375. 

Kambhalia, inscription of, 371. 

Kamparayacarita of Gahgadevi, 98 n, 

i^s^anakabai, 283. 

Kanga, Ervad Manek F.— Yesna HA 
XI— H5m Vast 29-31. 

Kang T‘ai, an ambassador, 316, 317, 
318. 

Kanoji, Gopal, his death, 373 ; a deri 
built in his honour, 373. 

Karama, 346. 

Karamade, wife of Sadasiva Thakur, 
279. 

Karanasirhhaji, 372. 

Karanji, 352. 

Karmaiaj, prime minsiter of Ratirasimhr, 
197. 

Karmarkar, A. P. The Panis in .the 
RgvTda, 224. 

Karnaji, Jam .^ri, or Dahisara, 203. 

Kasamkhan, Vazir^ 280. 

Kasmiradevi, 276. , 

Kassapa Thera, compilation of sub- 
commentaries of Buddliist text tcx:>k 
place under the guidance of, 20. * 

Kdsyafxisamhiid, 312 n. 

Kathdlukscnia. 293. 

Kathdsarit Sagara, 319. 

Kathiawad, inscriptions of, 111-127, 193- 
210, 273-288, 338-353. 371-382, 398- 
4t)9 ; List of the inscriptions of, 409- 
410, 

Kathi Suma(?) , his death, 341. 

Kaiisitaki Upam^ad, 9n. 

Kautilya, 307, 414. 

Kay^ji, 579, 380. 

Ken Arok, 27. 

Kesod, 407. 

Katre, Sadashiv, L. — Reference to Nasir 
Shah Khalji in a contemporary Ms. 
191-192. 

Kesav^mrya, 296. 

Khambhad (inscription of), date, 122; 
description, 122 ; t^xt 122 ; 

Kambhalia, inscription of, 352, 

Khangarji, Maharao, 408, 

Khmatmagaccha Faffavdi of Dinapala^ 
414 : records some information about 
Pratihara Jagaddeva, 414. 

Khare, G. H. Dr. Sale*are and tfie 
authenticity of Mudhol Formans, 186- 
190. 

KharvE, inscription of, 346. 

Khengarji, 378 ; burned to death, 378. 

Khetaji, 348, 

Khodii— inscription of, 125^: date, 125 ; 
dcfscription, 125 ; text 125. 

Klkl, daughter of VyisaiEja, 193 ; 
married to 193. 

Khevaja Abdul DSwud, a Fainter. 258. 

KtrHkmmudiy of Some^vara, 413 ^ 

panegyric of VastiipEIa, 413 ; enuogises 
Pratihara, 413. 

Klrtivarman, 420. 

Kittishl M}mha, 21. 
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KocSdara, inscription t>f, 201 ; a village, 

201 . 

Kondha, inscription of, 275-277 ; a 
village, 275. 

Koria, Buddhism first entered Jap^ 
through, 17 ; Buddhism entered K. in 
the 1st half, of 4th cen. a.d. 17 ; main-* 
tained friendly intercourse with T’ang 
Dynasty in China, 17 ; Merchants and 
Missionaries* visited K. from India and 
Tibet, 17. 

Kosambi, D. D. — A Note on Two Hoards 
of Punch-marked coins found at 
Taxila, 156-159. 

Kovidiananda, with Kadambini of A$a- 
dhara, 37-39 ; description of the Ms. 
of, 37; 

4iri§nadasa, caused a temple of Lal^mi- 
rmrayana to be built in Dhua, 341. 

Kri^hnagupta, 421. 

Krishnamurthi Sarma, B. N. — Post 

*Vyasaraya commentators, 289-298. 

Kr^ananda, a. of ^Siddkantastddhan- 
jana, 71 ; a. of AdvaitaTatnakosapra- 
kasa, 71. • 

Krsnap^dita, the guru of Sambhaji, 
<06 ’ identified with Kavi Kalasha or 
Kab]i, 96 n. . 

Kretanagara, 27. 

Ksema, a nun, 412. 

K§emendra, 414. 

Kua. inscription of, 286, 340. 

Kuki, wife of Haridasa, 280. 

Kulkami, Bhagvant Dada, 381. 

Kun^radevi, queen of Candragupta I, 
249. 

Kumaragupta, 419, 420 ; fought with 
I^navarman, 421. 424. 

KumiaragupUi III, 247. 

Kumara Kampana, son of Bukka I, 98 ; 
his expedition against the King of 
Turu§kas at Madhura, 98. 

Kumirapiala, 414. 

Kumlarapiala, 420. 

— — his inscription forms at G^lia, 278. 

Kumarila, 68. 

Kumbha, 318. 

Kumbhanaja, 197. 

Kuntalake^, 412. 

Kuntipura, identified with Kuttiyana, 

122 . 

Kure^, 72. 

Kuresavijaya, is a refutation of Hara- 
datta’s PancaratmmdiiM. 72. 

Kutiyana, inscription of, 122 ; date, 122 ; 
description, 122 ; text, 122. 

Kutubu'ddin, Sultan, 119 ; invited to 
invade Ngivanagar, 346. 

Kuvla, 121, inscription of, 126-127 ; date, 
126 ; description, 126-127 ; text, 127. 

Kuvarba, Kulala. 401. 

L 

Liachu, mother of Bhanji, 348. 

L^dbai, a Brahman woman, became a 
sati^52. 


Lakaras, Purvac&ya Samjnas for, 39-40. 

Lakhadhir, 124. 

•Likh, 373. 

Lakhiji, 285 : 286 ; 340, 343 ; death of, 
348 ; 372 ; ruled at NaWanagar, 372, 
built the fort of Raval, 372 ; 373. 

Gohel, 399. 

Lakhmanji, 348. 

Lak^mana^vStrin, a. of Guruvamsa- 
makdhdvya, 64. 

Laliade, wife of Ranamal, 195. 

Lalima, wife of Pat§, 193. 

lAlifiaditya, of Kashmir, defeated Ya^- 
varman of Kanauj, 252 ; 254. 

Lalitavistara, Characteristics of a maha- 
purusa in, 313. 

Lata, 412, taught Vinayapitaka to monks 
and nuns, 412. 

Lathi, inscriptions of, 398, 399. 

Lavanyasamaya, composer of the Prasasti 
in the inscription of Satrunjaya hill, 
197. 

Law, Bimal Chum, Expansion of Bud- 
dhism in India and Abroad, 17-28. 

Libada Goia, 345. 

Lilade, queen of Ranavlra, 120, 195. 

Limbdi, inscriptions of, 378, 379, 401, 
402-403. 

Loliyaiia, inscription of, 379. 

Luke, 5, 6, 7. 

M 

Maciver, Mr. David, G n. 12. 

Madhavagupta, 246 ; contemporary of 
Harshavardhana, 247 ; 254. 

Madhavapura, inscription of, 405-406. 

Madhav Pragji, 408. 

Madhumati, a town in V^ka, 112. 

Magha, 414. 

Mahabhiarata, 36. 

Mahabodhi, 247. 

Mahamalik Ayajavalli, 199. 

Mahamalik Pir Muhammad, 126. 

Mahammad, Patashah, 123 ; identified 
with Sultan Mahmud Begada, 123 ; 
124, 197, 201. 

Mahapad^asutta, 314, 315. 

Mahapuru^a, Characteristics of a, 311. 

Maharuha, 412. 

Mahiatissa, 412. 

Mahdvamsa, 18 n, 321. 

Mahdvamsa commentary, 18 n. 

Mahiasumania, 412. 

Mahdvagga, 411 n. 

Mahavira, 343. 

Mahendiiayudha, 420. 

Mihirakula, defeated by Bffiditya, 419. 

Mohenjo Daro, 224. 

Mahideva, 250, 254. 

Mahif^la, son of Navaghapa, 116. 

Mahmud II, not mentioned in the ins- 
cription of Satrunjaya, 197. 

Mahrhud Begada, 1^. 

Mahopadesavimsatika of Abhinava and 
Nirguna manasa-puji, compared, 32fif. 

Mahuxra, inscriptions of, 111-113 ; 383, 

Maitrayapi Upani^ad? 300. 
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Majhidkhan, identified to be Muj^id 
lOiSln Bhikan, 1^. 

Makiajdji, 351. 

Malayilam prose, Eighteenth-century, 
by Christians, 322-337, 387-397, 429- 
436 Introduction, 322-326 ; Peanius 
Transliteration, 32^328 ; palaeography, 
328-330 ; Phonetics, 330-335 ; Phono- 
logy, 335-337 ; Consonants, 387-388 ; 
Smidhi, 388 ; foreign names, 388-389; 
morprfiology, 389-391 ; vocabulary, 391- 
397 ; Indo-Aryan Elements, 429-433 ; 
Syntax 433-436. 

Malia, inscription of, 350. 

Malik Agadi, 202. 

Ain Haviaii, 202. 

Ajijalauddin. 200. 

— —Asad, Sultan, 119. 

^Muhirak, 119. 

Muhammad, 119. 

Nasrat Phal, 202. 

Malklpuram Inscription, (of Saka 1183), 
36. 

M^adeva. 250, II, 252, II, 253 ; I, 254 ; 
II, 254. 

Manasimha, 195, 196, 199, 406. 
Mandalika, King, son of Mahipala of 
the ^dava dynasty, 114 ; 117, 121. 
Mangrol, 204 ; inscription of, 339-340. 
Manji, 284, 287, 373. 

MSpikyacandra, a. of Santinathacarita, 
414. 

Manka Meheta, 126. 

Mankhetra, inscription of, 204 ; a village, 
204. 

Mdnshhhji, father of Raisirhhji, 341. 
Mantra, connotation of the term, 49. 
Maour, a village, 289. 

Mark, 7. 

Mata, son of SevS, 193. 

Mathak, inscription of, 283-284, 
Mathnam, 4, 8. 

Matrivishnu, 422. 

Mav&ja, inscription of, 350-351. 
Meda^ta, 197. 

Meghl, 273. 

Meghaiajji, 377. 

Meghavarpa, 423. 

MeheramaDa, 276. 

Meheta Rangvala, 202. 

Melagadeva, 114, 116. 

Mihirakula, 247, 422. 

Mlnalade, wife erf Satru^alya, 195, 296. 
Mindon-Min. brought a triumfrfi for the 
orthodox Buddhist Qiurch in Burma, 
24. 

Mir Abdul Halim, 202. 

Mir Haxbar, 202. 

Miscellanea, 32-46, 186-192, 223-224, 
411-414, 437-440. 

Modhera Hiajadi, caused a masjid to be 
made at Sait, 127. 

Mokoji, 341. 

Mokala, dug a well in Madumati, 112. 
Mokalasiihha, 117, 

Mongkut, King of Siam, 23. 

Mohguji, 348. 


Mookerjee, Dhilendra Nath, — ^The Epoch 
of the so-called Harsha Era, 244-254 ; 
the Haraha inscription and the Gupta 
Era, 437-440. 

Morvi, inscription of, 379-380. 

Mudhol Farmans, authenticity of, reply 
to Dr. Saletore, pp. 186^190. 

Muhammad Ghori, defeated by Bhima 
II, 413. 

Muhammad Hussain, a Calligraphist of 
Akbar’s time, 258. 

Muhammad Shah, 264. 

381. 

Kaji, 280. 

Muhuta, 276. 

Muktapida Lalitaditya of Kashniir, 67. 

Mukutaram, 407. 

Mularaj II, 413. 

Muli, inscriptions of, 338-339, 349, ^ 
state in Z51avad, 338. 

Mun jai, caused a well ‘ to be dug up in 
Gosa, 123. 

Munta, 343. 

Muzfar, Badashah, 126 ; identified 'with 
Muzafar II of Gujrat, 127, 197. 

N 

Naga, 126. 

Nagara Somanatha, 193 ; composed the 
praiasti of the inscription of Uma, 193. 

Nagas, the worshippers of Naga, 224. 

Nagichapa, inscriptions of, 200, 375 ; a 
village, 200. 

Nai^kmmyasiddhi, 65. 

Nakubai, wife of Jasawantasirhhaji, 277 ; 
made a grant of four parajas (?) of 
land, 277. 

Nalanda, a Cola Prince, 27. 

Nalanct, 411, 412, 413. 

Namba Zali, 408. 

Nanduttara, 412. 

Narapji, 348, 373. 

Narapala, a merchant of MadlHimati, 
112 ; was a minister of King Rama, 
112 ; 343. 

Narasimha Bharati, ^ pontiff of Srfigeri 
Mutt, 62. 

Narasimha Gupta, 419. 

Narasirhhagupta Baladitya, 247, 419. 

Narasimhaka, prime minister of Bahadur- 
shah, 197. 

Narasimhavara, 193. 

Narendradeva, 246 ; received a Chinese 
envoy in a.d. 646, 246 ; 250, 251, 253, 
254. 

Niriyapdasa, 284, 285. 

Nasir Shah Khilji, references to, in a 
contemporary Ms of 191* 

Navaghaa^, son of Mapdalika, 116* 

Navanagar, 372. 

Nayaji, 376, 

Negapatam, a Buddhist temple construct- 
ed at, 27. 

Nensa, 343, 

Nep^, eras in, efriy, 250* 

Nepila VoMSpW: 2W. 
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Nicholas, of Cusa, his‘ De Docta Igno- 
rantia 3n 4, n. 

Nicholson, 8 n. 

Nijamataprafcasa, a. of Gadyavallari 64 ; 
identified with Praka^nanda, 64 n. 

Nirgiujamanasa-puja,’ of Sankamcarya, 
compared wi^ Mahopadesa-viiiisatika, 
32 ff . ; its various titles, 32, 

Nilakantha Sastri, K. A.— Cakravartin 
307-321.3, 

Ninade, wife of Viagha, 195. 

Nfsimhiisrama, a. of Advaitaratmkosa, 

71. 

Nyayamafijari, 67 n. 

N yayarainadtpavall of Anandanubhava, 
65 n ; identifies Suresvara and Visva- 
rupa, 65 n. 

^ ya yaratnasambandhadipikd of Raghut- 

^^matirtha, 290-91. 

Nydyasudkufipparii, 295. 

N ydj^avivaraf^, 2^0. 

Nydyavivaramtlkd, by Raghuttamatirtha, 
^ 90 . * 

P 

Pada, inscription of, 200 ; a village, 200. 

PSlRa, >12. 

Pali Literature in Burma, by Bode, 23 n. 

Pancaratnamdlikd, of Haradatta, 72. 

Pmcardtra, of Bhasa, 414. 

Piaij(Juranga, 25. 

Panis, in the Rgveda, 224 ; identified 
with the Naga tribe, 224 ; inimical 
towards Vedic Aryans, 224 ; referred 
to only in the Vedic literature, 224 ; 
termed as Rak^asas in the Varaha 
puraoa, 224 ; their location, 224 ; 
worshipp)ers of Ahi-Vitra, 224. 

Paradiso, 5. 

Pardkrtmavdku, revived Buddhism in 
Ceylon, 20 ; got prepared a Code for 
the regulations of the Bhikkhus, 20. 

Param^hasara of Adide^a, 355-370. 

Parbat Sutar, his death, 349. 

Pariki§a Phaka alias Parik^a Ramji, 204. 

Parn^parvatagrahaffakhydna, by Jaya- 
mma Kavi, 86 n ; its date, 87 n. 

Pdrtkavijaya by Prahladana, 414. 

P&rvati, wife of Monguji, 348. 

Pasniavgli, (inscription of), 119; descrip- 
tion of, 119 ; date, 119 ; text, 119. 

Pata, 193, caused a well to be dug at 
Una, 193. 

PStaliputra, 311 n. 

Pat(Ji, inscription of, 381-382. 

Personality, what is 1-2. 

Pfeiffer, 5 n, 7, 8 n. 

Fhalji, 373. • 

Phaja Sin, deposed in 1782, 22. 

Phulji, 371. 

Pimi 381, 

Piplia, a village, 402. 

Pithia Anasff, his death, 200. 

Pomasiha, 121., 

Potbai, wife of AsSlji, 348. 

Prabh^ravardhana, 69. 

P^gji, , 


Priagmalji, 350. 

Pilagvata family, genealogy of, 204. 

Prahladana, a. of Pdrtkavijaya, 414. 

Praka^nanda, a. of V eddntasiddkdhta- 
muktdvali, identified with Nijatma- 
prakasa, 64 n. 

Praka^tman, 69, 70, 71. 

Pramdnapaddhati of Jayatirtha, 290. 

Pramdnapaddhativydkhyd, by VedeSa 
Bhik§u, 293. 

Pnanavatlbai, wife of Sartanji, became 
a sati, 284. 

Prapancha, ,27. 

Prasenajit, King of Kosala, received 
instruction with Jivaka, 411 ; 412. 

Pratapamalla Ra§trakuta, 413. 

Pratapasiirhhji, killed in a fight, 376. 

Pratibara Bhojadeva, 245. 

Prdtimdndtaka, 13. 

Pratyabhijfia, and Advaita, 32-34. 

Pratyagrupabhagavan, Commentator of 
Citsukhi, 67 n. 

Premji, 280. 

Primalade, wife of Bhima, 195, 276. 

Pfthviraja, 414. 

Chahamana, 413 ; neglected by 

Jain Chronicles, 413 ; prime-minister 
of Bhima 11, 413. 

Pfthvirajji, 284, 401. 

Pulake^i II, 248, 254, 421. 

Punch-marked coins, found at Taxila, 
A note on the two hoards of, 156-159. 

Puny aslokaman jar t, 65. 

Purgatorio of Dante, 13 n. 

Pumavarman, 421. 

Puru^ttama, a. of Sivakavya, born in 
A.D. 1766, 87 n ; died in A.D. 1^6, 87 n. 

Purushottama Sarasvati, Swami, caused 
a temple of Brahma to be built, 405. 

Pusalkar, A. D. Signed Arrows, 414. 

R 

Radhakrishnan, E. P.— Jnanaghana Puj- 
yapada, 62-72. 

Rddhdmddhavavildsa by Jayarama Kavi, 
83 n ; 96. 

Raghavan, V. Pratyabhijna and Advaita, 
,32-34. 

Raghavedraswami, disciple of Sudhindra- 
tirtha, 2^. _ 

Rdghavendravijaya of Niarayaiia, 296. 

Riahabhji, his death, 339. 

Raghunatha Nayaka, patronised Sudhin- 
dratirtha, 298. 

Raghuttama Tirtha, 289-92 ; an honoured 
saint of Madhva Calendar, 289 ^ a 
contemporary of Vijayindra and Vadi- 
raja, 289 ; his worts, 290-292. 

Raisimhji, 2M, 287, 341. 

Riajadhara, 195, 276. 

Riajamalla, 197. 

Riajasi, 343. 

Rajasiihhaji, his death, 346 ; 371, 372. 

Rajasithapur, inscription of, 344-345 ; a 
town, 406. 

Rajoji, 344. 

Riama, grandson of Naraj^la, 112. 
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Ramabai, of Giihila family, 120 ; m. to 
Raijavira, 119 ; caused a well to be 
built, 120 ; her sons, 120. 

Riimcarya, a disciple of Raghuttama- 
tirtha, 2^. 

Rtoadasa, son of Ramabai and Raua- 
vira, 120. 

Ramadeva, 112. 

Ramaji, usurped Sarangaji’s gMi, 112. 
Ramappa, brother of Yadupati Acarya, 
295. 

Rimanuja, 72. 

Ramesvara-pan(^ita, a copyist, 191. 
Rampura-inscription of, 124-125 ; date, 
124 ; description, 124 ; text, 124-125. 
Ramji, a Paramara King, 338. 

Rau^ade of the Zala family, 126. 
Rauamala, 195. 

Ranamalji, death of, 346. 

Ranibai, caused a well to be made in 
Suryapura, 124, 

Raniigade, 276. 

Ranjit Singh, 264. 

Ranmaiji, 285. 

Ranmal, 375 : killed in a battle, 375. 
Rajnmallaji, 276, 406. 

Ranavira, Rana of the Zala family, 120, 
, 195, 276. 

Kauiga, 195, 276. 

Ratba, a village in Wadwan state, 124. 
Ratna, engraver, 193 ; 346. 

Ratanji, 2^. 

Ratnasimha, 197. 

Rau, Visvesvara, Outline of a scheme 
for an Indian Academy of Art and 
Letters, 74-75. 

Ravaji, 350. 

RSval, Jam, 373. 

Raval, inscription of, 372-373. 

Ravibai, wife of Kac5 Parvata, 201. 
Ravidasa, 204. 

Rayadhanji, 350, murdered by his 
brother, 350. 

Rengkamedi, a sthavira, 28. 

Renou, Louis, Sur Les Infinitifs Vediques 
En-As^, 225-231 Juxtaposition et 
compo^tion Ehins le Rgveda, 266-272, 
Revati. 412. 

Reviews : 

The SUappadifmam or The Lay of the 
AnMet, by V. R, Ramachandra 
Dikshitaf, review by S. M. K., 47. 
Calendm of Persian Correspondence, 
review by G. S. Saiwmsai, 47-48. 
Annual Report of the Mysore Archeo- 
logical Department for the year 
1^7 ; University of Madras, review 
by P. K. G., 76^77. 

Vijayemagar Sexcenlmmy Commemora- 
tion Volume ; Pub. Viiayanagara 
Empire Sexcentenary Association etc., 
review by P. K. G., 77-78. 

Bhdskafi (Vol. I). A commentary on 
the Uvcna^Pradyedfhiihdvimarimi of 
Abhinavagupta, Edited by K. A. 
Subramania Iyer and Dr. K. C. 
Pandey ; review by P. K. G*. 78-79. 


Malwa in Transition, or A century of 
Anarchy, The First phase ( 1698- 
1765) by Dr. Raghubir Singh ; re- 
view by P. K. G., 79-80. 

The Successors of the S^avdhanas (in 
lower Deccan) by Dinesh Chandra 
Sircar; review byJP. K. G., 80. 

The Early History of Bengal, (From 
the earliest times to the Muslim con- 
quest, Vol. I, by Ptof. franade Lai 
Paul ; review by P. K Code, 255- 
256. 

Kamsavaho of Ramapdnivdda, Edited 
by Dr. A. N. Upadhye ; review by 
K. Goda Varma, 305-306. 
Tt2zak4-Wdldjdhi of Burhan Ibn 
Hasan, Translated into English by 
Dr. S. Muhammad Husayn Nain^*,. 
review by P. K. Code, 415-416."^ 
CitTocampu by Jyl* M. Banesvara 
Vidyalfirhkara Bhaltacarya ; feview 
by P. K. Gwe. 416-417. 

Kay at or am. edited by Rao Saheb^ S. 
Vaiyapuri Fillai ; review by* C. R. 
Sankaran. 417-418# 

History of Rajputana (in Hindi) Vol. 

I bv Jagdish Singh Gahlot ; review 
by M. V. Kibe, 441. - ^ 

Sources of Karnataka History, Vol. I. 
Edited by Prof. S. Srikanth Sastri ; 
review by A. N. Upadhye, 442-443. 
Upani^ad-vdkya-Mahdkosa (or a con- 
cordance of 223 Upanisads, Vol. I, 
by Gajanan Shambhu Sadhale 
Sastri ; review by P. K. Gode, 443-4. 
Some Saymgs of the Buddha (accord* 
ing to the Pali canon) ; translated 
by F. L. Woodward ; review by f*. 
K. Gode, 444. 

Rgveda 4, 4 n. 

Pgveda, Juxtaposition et composition 
dans le. 266-272. 

Rise of the Marat ha Power, by Justice 
M. G. Ranade. 86. • 

Ross, Denison, Sir, obituary notice of, 
256. 

Rudibai. a sati, 340. 

Rupabharati, 378. 

Rupakuvar, mother of Adiji, 377. 

Rupaliba, mother of Vikranmtji, 405> 
repaired the temple of Madhavar§i, 
405. 


S 

Sabalasimhji, 351, 380. . . 

Sabhasad Bakhar, 81 n, 84 n, 86 ; date 
of, 91. 

Sabhasad, Krishnaji, AnanL 83 n. 

Sadalji, 348. 

Sadaihiv, son of ThSkuf Khlfha, 279. 

SadbhivaSambhu, 36 ; founded the GoiaJa- 
matha in pahala, 36. 

^addarianmamuccayafthd of Gun^ratna, 

68 . 

Sagara, as described in Jtvmambodhwm* 
a Jain Tamil work, 320-321. 
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Sahasakaraioa, 121. 

Sakmditya, identified with Kumiaragupta 
I, 36. 

Saktisviamin, 67. 

Sakya Nagasena, an ambassador in the 
Court of China in *484 a.d., 25. 

Salavati, a coijjiesan and mother of 
Jlvaka, 411 n. 

Salim Shah, 279, 339. 

Samanta, a3udcfliist, 25. 

Samara, 343. 

Sambhurafacarita, by Hari Kavi, com- 
posed in A.D. 1685, 94 ; 95 n ; was 
composed the order of Kr§na- 
papdita, 96. 

Samudra Gupta, 35, 249. 

Sandhyakajpa Nandin, his Ramacarita, 
mentions Kotatavi, 35. 

SaSBSra, son of Mahipaladeva, 116. 

Samgraraasimha, 19.7. 

Sangramasimhji, his death, 374 ; 376. 

Sangramji, 347. 

Sahara’ (of Srpgeri Miltt), his prede- 
cessors, 63 ; date of hi^ demise, 64, 66. 

Scinkaracarya, his Nirgunamanasa-puja, 
compared with Mahopade^vimsatika, 

Sanfm^ffhyacanta by Govindanatha, 63, 
65. 

Sankar, K, G. The Epoch of the Gupta 
Era, 419-428. 

Sankaran, C. R. — ^Tocharian and the 
invalidity of the Satem — centum Hyfw- 
thesis forming a parallel to the Hitite 
and the Rathas-Patls hypothesis, 40- 
46. 

Smkjepasmtraka, of Sarvajndtman, 69. 

Sdntindthacarita of Manikyacandra, 
mentions, Pratihara, 414. 

Sahyuttanikaya, 412. 

Sapadalak^a, 414. 

Saptaratna, of a Cakravartin, 310 ; mark 
the preeminence of the emperor, 311. 

Sara — iri^ription of, 127 ; date, 127 ; 
description, 127 ; text, 127. 

Si^an&tha, 411. 

Sarangde, Baghela, 1^. 

Sarangaji, son of Kanoji, 112 ; 351. 

SarankmOt a Sumaner, 21. 

Sarbhoji, of Tanjore, 414. 

Siaring, 204. 

Sariputta, 412. 

Smngadharapaddhuti, 261. 

Sartanji, Rfipa, 284 ; his death, 284. 

Sarvajftatman, a. of Sumk^epeisdrlTaka, 
69. 

Sdmnavamsa (ed. by. Bode), 23 n. 

Sa§anka, 421. 

Satiji, 375. 

Satara, 381. 

Satrasalji, 374. 

Satrasilaji, of KuvS, 121. 

Satrunjaya hill, inscriptions of, 197-199, 
205-210. 

Satrufijaya, inscriptions of, 274, 281-283, 
287, 

Satrunjayafndhdtmyu of Dhanafijaya, 424, 
its date, 424. 


Satru^lya, 195, 276, 279. 

Satruisalyaji, 351. 

Sayalla, 412, 

Sekhapat, inscriptions of, 346-347, 408. 

Sesamalji, 372, 374, 376. 

Sava, son of Narasirhhavara, 193. 

Shaker Furniture, 14 n. 

Shah Shuja a, his portrait and its des- 
cription, 264. I 
— Jahan, 338, 344. 

Shams-i-Tabrizi, 10 n. 

Sharma, Dasaratha Jagaddeva Prati- 
hara, a forgotten Hero, 413-414. 

Sherkhan, 200. 

Shimara, inscription of. 111 ; descrip- 
tion of the inscription of, 111 ; a 
village near Ajar, 111 ; date of the 
inscription of. 111. 

Shimroli, inscription of, 407-408. 

Shuraji, built a well, 400. 

Shivaraja, Dosi, 126. 

Siam, Buddhism of S. belongs to Thera- 
vada school, 21 ; date when Buddhism 
entered in, 22 ; the form of Buddhism 
in, 22. 

Siddhdntalesasamgraha of Appayya Dik- 
sita, 62, 67. 

Siddhdntasekhara of Sripati, 426. 

Si4dhdnt<^tddhanjana O'f Kr^nananda, 71. 

Siddharaja Jayasimha, built the Brahma- 
kunda at Sihore, 405. 

Signed arrows, 414. 

Sihala Sangha, introduced in Burma in 
1181-1882, A.D. 

Sihore, inscription of, 405. 

Sikandar, a Mewad King, not mentioned 
in the Satruiijaya-hill ; inscription, 197. 

Sircar, Dinesh Chandra Viamadeva-Pad- 
anudhyata, 36-37. 

Sisupiala, 423. 

Siva Bhdrata, 86, 87, 89 ; date of, 92 ; 93. 

Siva Chhatrapati, by Dr. Surendranath 
Sen, 84 n, 85 n. 

Sivadeva (I), 244, 251, 254. 

Sivadeva (II), 246, 247, 250, 251, 254. 

Sivadigvijaya Bakhar, 81 n ; reference to 
Bhaviani Sword in, 84-85 ; 84 n, 85, 
93. 

Sivakdvya, by Pur§ottama 87 ; its date, 

87. 

Sivasoma, predecessor of King Indra- 
verman, studied the ^tras from 
Sankara, 66. 

Sivalia, 412. ^ 

Siyani, inscription of, 377-378. 

Skandagupta, 419, 424^ 

Slokavdrttka, 68. 

Smrticandrihd, 36. 

Somji, 280. 

Somesvara, a. of Kirtikautnudi, 413. 

Sona, 412. 

Sorath, 197. 

Soul distinct from spirit, 5 n ; used in 
many senses in European tradition, 5 n. 

Souls, man has two, 5. 

Sri-Bhanu, a C5tfim&na chief, 191. 

Sri-Jogadeva, father of 6ii-Bhanu, 191. 
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Srikai?tha Sastri, S. The Uttara KSa 
Pillar Inscription of Guha, 34-36. , 
Sri-Riajapura, 191. 

Srisiihhaji, Gohel, 398. 

Sfividydpaddhati, mentions Bodhaghana 

, as successor of Visvaruj^carya, 64 n. 

Sfngagiri^upmarhpard, gives a list oi 
pontiffs of the Srhgeri mutt, 62 ; 64* 
65. f 

Stambha-tlrtha, 114. 

Subhadrdparh^aym by Sudhlndratirtha, 
298. 

SudharmasvSmi, 278. 

Sudhlndratirtha, 296-298 ; disciple of 
Vijayindratlrdia, 296 ; his date, 296 ; 
his works, 297-298 ; honoured by 
Vehkataraya of Vijayanagar, 296 ; 
patronised by Raghunath Nayaka of 
Tanjore, 296 ; his death, 296. 

Sukka, 412, 

Sumantindra, successor of Sudhlndratirtha, 
297 ; wrote a com. on the Alamkdra- 
mmjari of Sudhindra* 297. 

Summa Theologica, 8 n ; 9 n. 

SuncMri, 246. 

Sura<£isa Rat;ia, son of DevS, 125 ; his 
death, 125. 

%.Suraji, 286, 340. 

Surat, visited by Bamier, 223. 

Sure^varacaiya, 65, Sankara's disciple, 
65 ; identified with Visvarupa, 65. 

Surjavarman I, 26. 

Suraihhji, his death, 351. 

Suryanarayana Sastri, S. S.— Param^ha- 
sara of Adide§a, 3^-370. 

Suryavarman, 247. 

Sutrapa#, 119. 

Svmnadiim, by Majumdar, 26 n. 

Swazen^, H. 13, 

T 

TabSii, 1. 

Taittiiiya Upani^ad 4 n, 15. 

Tajkhan, 126. 

Taimur ^Sh, 264. 

TalajS, 374. 

Tairfid, 371, 372. 

Tao-Sivan, asdstant of Hiuen-Tsang, 317. 

Tamnetar, inscription of, 403. 

Tdftkhri-Skivajh 84 n, 

T(nkatm4apatika by Sudhindratirtha, 
297, 

Tmhit4y0t<^p(Mdka-ttppam by Vedesa 
Bhik^, 292-293. ^ 

TmmpfokMM, by Ra^fittama, 
quotkl and crititised by Jaganniatha- 
tirtha, 290 ; quotes Nydyovwmfm, 
290. 

Ttatvmmkkhydm^ippam* 295. 

Tativmuddki, referred to by Appajrya 
Dfk^ta, 63* ; composed ly JMnaghana, 
62 ; list of pontiffs of Spngeri in, 62- 
63 ; examination of the list, 64 ff ; 
order of aciryas given in, 66 ; 67, 69 ; 
based cm ASfmdedtva, 70 ; 71, 72. 
TdUv0dy0t0{ippdijii 296, 


5^vol. 


Tauler, 5. 

Taxila, 411, 412. 

Tejapiala, 413. 

Tejasi, 343. 

Thfin, inscriptions of, 371-372, 374, 
376-377. 

Theriguthd, composed %y nuns, 412. 

The Raigarh Life, Eng. translation of, 
83 n. 

Tocharian, and satem-centuiu hypothesis, 
parallelism to 40-45 ; does nqt differ- 
entiate between the primitive Indo 
European palatals and labio-velars, 42. 

Toramaua, 422. v 

Turvasus, and Yadus, the first immi- 
grants of India, 224, 

U 

IMli, 412. 

Ud&, 343. 

Udakaraua, 381. 

Uddna, 14 n. .« 

Udayadeva, of* Nepjal, mentiohed by 
Hiuen Tsang, 246 ; sccceeded Dhruva- 
deva, 2Sl ; 252, 253, 254. 

Udayasimha, 276. 

Uddhavadasa, 280. 

Umabai, caused a temple of Mahadeva 
to be built at Hampar, 274. 

Umr§E, 373. 

Umveka, 68 ; is regarded to be the same 
as Bhavabhuti. 68 ; a disciple of 
Kumarila, 68 ; discovery of his com- 
mentary on Slokavdrtika, 68. 

Una, a town in Jun^adh State, 193 ; 
inscriptions of, 193-194, 273-274 ; dei- 
ties mentioned in the inscription of, 
1^. 

Uttara, 412. 

V 

Vacaspatimi^ra, 67. 

Vach^i Virji, slain, 350. 

Vadel, Rm:^ of Aram#, 402. 

Vacjva, a village, 375. 

Vagha, 196, 276.. " 

Vaghada, 400. 

Vighalji, 348. 

VagheE Vakti, son of HM MSla, 201 ; 
his death, 201. . , ^x. 

Vaghii, 124; identified with the 

Zaja ruler of KuvS, 124 ; 373. 

Vajei5jji, 3TO, 374, 376. 

Vakhataiihhji, 382. 

Vakhatsiiphaii, of Bh5vanagar, . .402 , 
vi»ted the temple SmnaiiBtha at 
Ghela Sonumatha, 402.. "O 

Vija, 80*1 (rf Raiji SQratfisa, 125. 

VajTOcChedika Sutra, 8 n. 

Vasur KMcar, ruler of Jasdan, 402. 

Val, insciiptiwi of, 400. 

Valabhi ^strayed by Tunics, 420. 

vafika, 112. ^ 

ValiaUia, King of Valabhi, 420. 
Vaimiki. 414. 

VaJvS, 196. 
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Vlmadevapadaiiudhyata, • 36-37. 

Vama§ambhu, 36 ; identified with Vama- 
deva, 36; Prof. Mirashi’s suggestion 
examined, 36. 

V&nkaner, inscription of, 284-285. 

Vankaner, 350, 403. • 

Vansteenberghe, ^ n. 

Varadai&jicirya, shpposed to be a teacher 
of Ragnuttamatirtha, 289. 

VaiShapurSna, regards Panjis as Raksasas, 
224. • 


Varasiihiiadeva, 121, 276. 

Varajang Patel, 126. 

Varma, Siddheswar, Indo-European Grp- 

sko. or Grii*4khd. ? 383-385. 

Vai^ej, inscription of, 281. 

VasaJ^,^^^; killed in a battle, 352. 
. ya sanga!^*^. 

vSS9ltii a brahmin, caused a temple to 
be built, 285r. 

Vasanfadeva, 250, 251, 254. 

Vastupiala, 413. 

V^l^devi, 254. > 

Vaflaglttumi King, introduced imi^rtant 
changes -In Buddhist religion in the 
1st cen. ’b.c. 19. 

Vavi^iV 203. 

Vdyuptmim, i>assage on Cakravartin in, 
307-308 ,* 309, 312.^ 

Vedmia Jyotkay 426. 
VeddntasuMhM(muktavaIi, by Piika^- 
nanda, 64 n. 

Vede^a ^il^u, 292-293 ; his works, 202- 
93 ; a disciple of Raghuttama apd 
Vedavyasatirtha, 292. 

Veja, 280. 

V^jananda, 375. 

Vel&vdar, inscription of, 196 ; a village 
in Wadhwan state, 196, 

Velhade, wife of Setha Yiipa, 124 ; caused 
a well to be made in Suryapura, 124* 
Vendi^d, 31 n. 

Venkatagatii^ya, King of Vijayanagar, 
296 ; honoured Suffiiindfratlrtha^ 296. 
Veiiji, Wiled, 401. 

Yb^libai, became a sati, 283. 

* la, 373. • 

ii, 285. 

iji, son of Phulji, hi» death, 371., 

.. >412. 

Vidyirapya, 64 ; came to the pontiff seat 
of Syngeri in 1331 a.d. 64 ; supposed 
to have succeeded%is guru Vidjfetirtha 
in 1375 A.D. 64 n. ; 65. 

Viji, 193. 

Vijaya RSjasingha, Sri (1734 A.a.), 21. 
Vijaya!§ehasturi, 273, 278. 

Vikyindra, 2®9. 

373. 

Vikramiditya, 244, 420. 

Vikramfiitji, 123, 124. 

Vikramajit, 250 ; II, 252. 

Vikramasena, 246, 251. 

VifaramaSiE, 411, 

Vikmmasiihha, 345. 

Vikramitji, of Jethvia family, 406. 
Vimgnavaitthu, 412. 


Vimuktatman, 67. 

Vina of Srimala family, 124 ; the account 
^ bf his family, 124. 

Vimde, wife of S^angde, 195. 

Viradhavala, 413. 

Viramgaon, 381* 
yirji, Thakur, 280. 

Vis&ji, a King, 203 ; 349, 380. 

Vknupurdtj^, 312. « 

Vktiutattvcmirmy^ihd, by Raghiittama* 
tirtha, 290. 

Vishpuvardhana, 247. 

Visoji, 281. 

Visvarupacarya, succeetled by Bodha- 
ghana, 64 n ; successor of 8ar!kariacarya, 
65 ; identified with Suresvara, 65 ; 69 ; 
his Bdlakridd, 69. 

Visvavarman, 419, 423, 424. 

Visve^vara ^stri, father of Lafc§maija 
Sastrin, 64. 

Visvesvaratlrtha, 293-294 ; a. of a com. 
on the Aitarey<t-Bhd$ya of Madhva, 
293 ; identified with the 14th swami of 
the Pejavar Mutt, 294 ; probably a 
disciple of Vadir^, 294 ; later than 
Jayatirtha, 294. 

VithW Babaji, 403 ; caused a temple of 
^Trinetra to to be built, 403 ; a famous# 
general of Gaikwad, 403 ; built the 
Naganatha temple at Amreli, 404. 
Vithal, Sahghavi, 398. 

Vivarmpoddlma by Raghuttamatirtha, 
293’. 

Vyasaiaja, 193. 

Vy^samya, Post, Commentators, 289-298. 
Vyasa Smyti, 36, 

W 

Wadhwan, inscription of, 202-203, 344, 
347 380. 

William, of Thierry, his Golden Epistle, 
5n. 

V Y 

Yadappaya, father of Yadupati Acirya, 
295. 

Yadupati AcSrya, 294-296 ; his works 
295-296 ; a pupil of Vede§a Bhik§u, 
294 ; his date, 295 ; his pupils, 295. 
Yadi% and Turvasus, the first immigrants 
of India, 224. 

Yajfiemarayana Dik§ita, a. of Prabha- 
maodala, a com. on ^stradipika, 71 n. 
YaqQt, 258. 

Yasna Hi Xl-Hom Yast, 29-31. 
Yasodhannan, 419, 422. 
ya^aman, of Kanauj, sent an em- 
bassy to China, 252 ; defeated by 
Li^ditya of Ka^mir, 252 ; 254. 
Yasuji, wife of Phulji, 371. 

Yuan Chwang, 251. 


Z 

Zili family, description of the, 276. 
Zalavad, 202. 

Zaotar, the chief priest who redtea 
GatMs 29 n. 





